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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday ^  June  3,  1836. 

IffKvnis.]  Billi.  Retd  a  third  time:— ImolTcnt  Debton* 
(Ireland).— St  Aim'f  Chapel  (Wandsworth).  Marriages' 
Validity.    Read  a  leoood  time :— Coniolidated  Fund. 

lotions  presented.  By  Lord  WMASKcurFx,  ftom 
KiNOflTOir-VFOH-HvLL,  against  Punishment  of  Death 
for  any  Crime  but  Murder.— By  the  Bishop  of  LtnooMr* 
ftom  various  places,  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
— By  Earl  paiT  and  Marquess  of  CLAicaiCAann,  firom 
various  places,  in  FArour  of  Municipal  CorporatioDs' 
Act  (Irebmd),  as  passed  by  the  Commons.— By  the  Mar- 
quess  of  Clanricardb,  from  various  places,  for  Aboli- 
tion of  Tithes  (Irdaad;. 

Railways.]  The  Marquess  of  Clan^ 
ricarde  wished  to  move  the  third  reading 
of  the  BirmiDgham,  Bristol,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway  Bills^  if  the  proposition 
were  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite,  who,  he  understood,  was  anxious 
to  move  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
Railway  Bills  generally.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  noble  Duke  would  object  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  sincerely  wish- 
ed that  all  these  railway  projects  might 
prove  successful,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
were  successful,  in  the  same  proportion 
was  it  desirable  that  there  should  not  be  a 
perpetual  monopoly  established  in  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  desirable 
to  insert  in  all  these  Bills  some  clause  to 
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enable  the  Government  or  the  Parliament 
to  revise  the  enactments  contained  in  them, 
at  some  future  period.  He  conceived 
that,  by  carrying  tnese  measures  into  exe- 
cution, a  very  great  injustice  was  often 
done  to  many  proprietors  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  great 
inconvenience,  or  to  contend  against  that 
inconvenience,  by  means  of  incurring 
a  very  large  expense,  both  in  that  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  If  some 
measure  of  the  description  to  which  he 
alluded  were  not  adopted,  and  if  these 
railroads  were  to  become  monopolies  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  or  of  future  pro- 
prietors, they  would  hereafter  be  only 
enabled  to  get  the  better  of  such  mono- 
polies by  forming  fresh  lines  of  road,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  and  to  the  great  increase  of 
expense  and  inconvenience.  These  cir- 
cumstances had  most  forcibly  struck  his 
mind.  He  had  had  the  subject  under 
consideration  for  some  days ;  he  had  con- 
versed with  others  respecting  it,  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  some  plan  ought  to 
be  devised,  in  order  to  bring  these  rail- 
roads under  the  supervision,  of  Parliament 
at  some  future  period.  He,  therefore,  was 
anxious  that  the  further  proceedings  in 
all  these  Bills  should  be  suspended  for  a 
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short  time,  that  he  might  propose  some 
clause,  or  introduce  some  measure,  to 
meet  the  object  to  which  he  had  referred. 
He  thought  it  was  a  subject,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  ought  not  to  fall  on  any 
individual,  but  which  the  Government 
ought  to  take  in  hand.  He  was,  however, 
perfectly  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
with  the  Government  in  proposing  such  a 
measure  for  the  consideration  of  their  Lord* 
ships;  but  hedid  think thatsomething ought 
to  be  done,  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
might  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
revising  these  enactments  after  a  certain 
time. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
noble  Duke.  He  conceived  that  the 
adoption  of  some  measure  of  the  kind 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  landed  proprietors. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  did  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  point  adverted  to  by 
the  noble  Duke ;  but  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  point  out  the  state  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
wished  to  have  read  a  third  time.  That 
Bill  had  passed  unopposed  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  (but  with  amend- 
ments in  their  Lordships'  House),  and  it 
was  desirable  that  it  should  be  read  a  third 
time  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  were  pass* 
ed  to-night,  it  would  probably  be  the  law 
of  the  land  on  Monday  next ;  but  if  it 
were  not  passed  now,  it  would  most  likely 
be  a  very  long  time  before  it  became  law. 
He  understood  that  the  measure  contem- 
plated by  the  noble  Duke  would  have  re- 
ference to  those  Bills  which  had  passed,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  were  to  be  consider- 
ed in  future.  If  that  were  so,  the  object 
of  the  noble  Duke  would  not  be  affected  by 
allowing  the  Bill  to  be  now  read  a  third  time. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  denied  that 
the  measure  which  he  contemplated  was 
intended  to  have  a  retrospective  effect. 
He  wished  a  clause  of  the  nature  to  which 
he  had  alluded  to  be  inserted  in  these 
Bills  before  they  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  conceived  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
and  he  believed  that  the  present  was  that 
first  opportunity.  He  was  anxious  that 
such  a  provision  as  he  had  described 
should  be  inserted  as  a  clause  in  the  Bill ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  interfere  with  the  private  in- 
terests of  individuals  by  any  unnecessary 
delay. 

The   Marquess   of    Cianricarde  found 


that  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble 
Duke,  and  he  would  not  press  the  third 
reading  then.  When  the  noble  Duke 
spoke  of  seizing  the  first  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  such  a  clause,  he  was 
in  error  if  he  supposed  that  the  present 
was  the  first  Railway  Bill  that  had  arrived 
at  such  an  advanced  stage.  He  believed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  several  Railway 
Bills  had  already  received  the  royal 
assent. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  this  was  a 
subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  agreed  In  the  general 
principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  Duke. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  accomplish 
the  object  to  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
directed  their  attention ;  and'be  should  be 
happy  to  co-operate  with  the  noble  Duke 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  measure. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  wished  to 
know  what  course  the  noble  Duke  meant 
to  pursue  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  should  be  able 
to  bring  forward  this  subject ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  it  would  be  Decessary  to  atop 
the  further  progress  of  the  Bills  now  before 
the  House. 

The  conversation  terminated. 

Bishopric  of  Durham  Biil.]  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in  moving  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  committal  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill,  said  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  measure  should  be  passed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
certain  local  courts.  On  that  point  very 
strong  representations  had  been  made,  in 
order  to  retain  one  of  these  tourts.  He 
alluded  to  the  Court  of  Pleas.  As  their 
Lordships  might  deem  it  expedient  not  to 
abolish  that  Court,  and  as  some  alterations 
must  be  made  in  the  Bill  if  that  were  the 
case,  he  trusted  that  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  would  allow  the  measure  to  go 
through  the  Committee  to-night,  pro 
forma.  The  proposed  amendments  might 
then  be  printed,  and  they  could  be  con- 
sidered on  the  report  or  on  the  third  read- 
ing. By  this  means  all  unnecessary  delay 
would  be  avoided. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  he  was  anxious 
that  the  Court  of  Pleas  should  not  be 
abolished,  because  the  general  feeling  was, 
that  justice  was  promptly  and  effectually 
administered  in  that  Court.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
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Mtrquest,  and  in  order  to  remove  any 

difficulty,  be  would  propose  hie  ameod- 
meiits  then. 

The  MarqueBs  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
could  DOtf  in  justice  to  the  petitioners 
against  the  Bill,  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  again  expressing  his  opinion.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  ohser> 
vations  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the 
See  of  Durham,  until  the  Bill  appropriating 
those  revenues  was  regularly  before  them ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  slate  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  abolition  of  those  Courts. 
The  petitioners  clearly  pointed  out  the 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  which  the 
county  would  experience  in  consequence 
of  the  proposed  arrangement*  He  was 
extremely  sorry  that  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  who  had  so  fre- 
quently declared  his  anxiety  to  uphold 
all  our  ancient  institutions,  should  have 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  support 
this  Bill.  And  what  were  the  grounds 
on  which  he  meant  to  afford  it  that  sup- 
port 7  Why,  be  said  that  he  would  take 
that  course^  because  the  measure  w|ts 
recommended  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. If  the  noble  Duke  approved 
of  every  thing  recommended  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  he  must  approve 
of  much  that  was  recommended  by  per- 
sons whose  opinion,  with  reference  to  the 
Church  Establishment,  was  very  different 
from  his  own.  He,  therefore,  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  noble  Duke  could 
not  agree  to  all  the  details  contained  in 
the  Reports  which  had  emanated  from 
that  Commission.  The  Commissioners 
had  altered  their  opinion  over  and  over 
again.  Let  theiV  Lordships,  for  instance, 
look  to  the  See  of  Bristol.  On  that  point 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  had,'  it  ap- 
peared^ been  opened.  If  that  were  so,  he 
could  not  unoerstand  why  they  should 
not  look  again  into  the  case  of  the  county 
of  Durhatn.  Considering  the  statements 
made  in  the  petitions  which  he  had  pre- 
sented, it  did  appear  to  him  that  the 
Commissioners  had  recommended  the  Le- 
gislature to  do  one  of  the  most  unjust 
things  that  ho  had  ever  beard  of.  Now, 
of  whom  was  the  Commission  composed  ? 
He  saw  the  signatures  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  of 
Mr.  W.  Wynn,  &c.,  affixed  to  the  first 
Report.  To  the  second  Report  were  affixed 
the  signatures  of  Milbourne,  S.  Rice,  and 
J.  C.  llobhouse-* individuals  whose  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  the  Church  Estab- 


lishment were  very  different  from  those 
that  were  entertained  by  the  preceding 
Commissioners.    These  latter  individuals 
were  for  pursuing  a  course  of  parsimonious 
economy ;  but  he  believed  if  they  had  a 
cheap  hierarchy  they  would  soon  have  a 
cheap   monarchy.      The  second   Report, 
speaking  of  the   palatine  jurisdiction  of 
Durham,  said, ''With  respect  to  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Durham,  we  have  been  informed 
by  Viscount  Melbourne,  that  your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  a  plan  for 
detaching  from  that  See  its  palatine  juris- 
diction, and  for  placing  the  county  of 
Durham  on  the  same  footing  as  to  secular 
aff'airs  with  the  other  English  counties.'* 
Now,   the  noble   Duke  stated,   that   he 
would  support  this  Bill,  which  removed 
that  jurisdiction,  because  the  proposition 
was  recommended   by  the   Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.   But  it  would  appear  that 
the  noble  Viscount    was   the  individual 
who  recommended  the  plan,  and  not  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.    He  could 
not  see,  therefore,  how  the  noble  Duke 
could   give  the  measure  bis  support  as 
emanating  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission.     He  should  now  advert 
to  the  reasons  which  induced  the  petition- 
ers  to  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  and  Pleas  in  the  county  of 
Durham.     With  respect  to  the  first,  they 
said,  "  That  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
particular,  gives  the  advantage  to  the  in- 
habitants of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
infant  heirs-at-law  and  trustees,  and  of 
prosecuting  the  other  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  amicable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Equity  at   a  slight  expense." 
And  why,  he  asked,  should  that  advan- 
tage be  taken  away  without  full  inquiry  ? 
It  had  not  been  removed  from  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  and  why  should  it  be  taken 
from  Durham?     Why  should  this  harsh 
measure  be  restricted  to  Durham  alone? 
With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Pleas,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  taken  up  that 
subject.     He  hoped  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  succeed  in  preventing 
the  abolition  of  that  Court ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  and  learned  I/)rd  would 
also  make  a  stand  for  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and   prevent  it  being  annihilated. 
If  a  proper  case  were  made  out  for  that 
Court,  as  he  was  certain  could  be  done, 
whv  should  it  not  be  left  untouched  ?    He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  difficult  task,  he  was  de- 
serted by  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of  the 
B2 
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House  ?  On  what  grounds  did  they  sup- 
port this  Bill  ?  He  should,  of  course,  be 
told,  because  the  measure  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. But  that  was  no  reason  for 
upholding  one  of  the  most  unjust  and 
cruel  measures  that  was  ever  brought  be- 
fore Parliament.  The  petitioners  further 
stated,  in  support  of  the  continuance  of 
these*  Courts, — 

"  1st.  That  the  Courts  are  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  in 
enabling  them  to  sue  for  and  obtain  payment 
of  debts  due  to  them  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  in  the  courts  at  Westminster.  2d.  That 
if  the  Courts  are  abolished,  the  inhabitants 
will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  superior 
Courts,  and  thereby  be  subjected  to  an  in- 
creased expense  per  annum  of  at  least  5,000/.. 
without  the  slightest  additional  advantage. 
3d.  That  no  case  of  abuse  in  the  practice  of 
the  Courts  of  Pleas  and  Chancery  can  be 
established  to  justify  their  abolition ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  proof,  the  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  ought  not  to 
be  taken  from  them.  4th.  That  no  proper 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the  necessity 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Courts,  all  information 
obtained  having  been  procured  from  one  or 
two  irresponsible  individuals  in  Durham^  by  a 
gentleman  sent  down  for  that  purpose,  and 
without  any  public  inquiry." 

He  conceived,  after  these  statements,  that 
their  Lordships  ought  to  pause  before  they 
consented  to  such  a  measure  as  this.  For 
his  own  part,  he  must  protest  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  the  present  pro- 
ceeding for  the  abolition  of  those  most 
useful  Courts. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
complained  of  his  taking  him  by  surprise 
with  respect  to  the  support  he  had  chosen 
to  give  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  been  a 
party  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion 50  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  al- 
though that  Commission  had  certainly 
been  considerably  changed  since  he  was 
in  office,  yet  he  felt  happy  in  being  able 
to  give  his  support  to  a  measure  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  having 
the  Report  of  its  members  for  its  basis. 
The  noble  Lord  had  complained  of  his 
having  deserted  and  disappointed  him 
upon  this  question  ;  but,  in  reality,  the 
contrary  was  the  case ;  for  when  he  bore 
in  mind  that  the  noble  Lord,  during  the 
time  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
was  in  office,  had  concurred  with  him  in 


the  propriety  of  appointing  the  Commis* 
sion,  he  thought  that  he  should  not  be 
far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  deserted  and  disappointed  him.  He 
would  only  repeat,  that  he  felt  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  give 
his  support  to  the  present  or  any  other 
measure  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  which 
he  could  conscientiously  vote  for. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  hoped,  that 
when  the  See  of  Durham  Appropriation 
Bill  should  be  brought  from  the  Com- 
mons, their  Lordships  would  show  every 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
late  Bishop,  as  regarded  the  institutions 
in  Durham  which  had  been  founded  by 
him. 

The  House  went'  into  Committee,  and 
the  Bill,  with  amendments,  passed  through 
the  Committee.  The  Report  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  3,  1836. 

MimrrBS.]  Bills.  Read  a  aeooDd  time :— Munleipal  Cor 
poTBtiaiis  (SooUand). 

Peitions  presented.  Sy  Mr.  Alderman  Trompsok,  from 
the  Attomies  of  Sunderland  for  Repeal  of  Duty  Certifi- 
cates,r— By  several  How.  MxMBcaa  from  vaiioiu  plaoea 
for  Amendment  of  Factories  Regulation  Act—By  several 
Mehbbrs  from  various  places  against  Turnpike  Trusts 
Conaolidatfan  BHl.^-i'By  Mr.  Lucas,  ftom  Monagfaan,  for 
Exdse  Licenses  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  sevenl  Roir.  Max- 
BKRs,  from  various  places,  that  the  House  do  adhere  to  the 
Provisions  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Irdand)  Bill,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  House. — By  several  Hotr.  Mcm- 
BBRB,  from  various  places  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland). 
— By  Mr.  Grots,  from  the  Stationers  of  London  for  a 
Drawback  of  the  Duty  on  the  Stocks  in  hand. — By  Mr. 
BoLLiKO,  from  Bolton-le-Moors,  for  equaUsation  of  Duty 
on  East  and  West-India  Sugars. — ^By  Mr.  Parrott,  from 
the  DissenteiB  of  Totness  for  Abolition  of  Churdi  Rates.— 
By  Mr.  HoLt.AirD  and  Sir  E.  Codrinoton,  from  several 
plaoei  for  extension  of  time  of  repayment  of  Money  bor- 
rowed finr  Building  Workhouscsii  By  Mr.  ScABLRrr, 
fitnn  I/Cwes,  against  Vote  by  Ballot— By  Dr.  Bowrino, 
fVom  Fenwidc,  for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  Statute 
Labou^(Sootland).— By  Dr.  Bownmo,  ttom  Fenwick,  for 
Abolition  of  Flpgging  and  Naval  Impreasmeat. — ^By  Sra 
R.  Vivian,  firom  Medical  Profession  (Bristol),  for  remu- 
neration for  attending  Coronei's  Inquests,  and  flnrni  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  against  alteration 
of  Timber  Duties. — By  Mr.  Loch,  from  Spirit  Dealers  of 
Kilmaud,  in  fiivour  of  Spirituous  Liquors  Bill;  and  from 
the  Hand-Loom  Weavers  of  Saltcoats  and  St  Quirose, 
for  Regulation  of  Wages,  and  from  Cature,  against  Salmon 
Fisheries  Bin. 

Tithes  and  Church  (Ireland)— -Ad* 
jouRNKD  Debate — Third  Day.J  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson  in  rising  to  address  the 
House  saidi  he  had  offered  himself  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  debate  for  that  pur- 
pose, bat  had  not  succeeded  in  catching 
the  Speaker's  cje.  He  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  at  that  circumstance,  be- 
cause,  since   he   had    before    risen,   the 
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important  question  wliich  now  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  House  had  been  placed 
upon  its  true  grounds.  The  question  now 
resolved  itself  into  this — "are  we  to  have 
an  Established  Church  in  Ireland^  or  are 
we  not  ?  He^  perhaps,  might  be  thought 
to  have  stated  the  question  within  too 
narrow  a  compass,  and  he  certainly  did 
believe  it  was  a  question  affecting  the  wel- 
fare and  dearest  interests,  not  merely  of 
Ireland,  but  of  this  great  and  extensive 
empire.  He  believed  the  question  to  be 
this^  and  no  less  than  this—''  are  we  to 
have  an  Established  Church  within  this 
empire  at  all  ?"  He  believed  that  if  it  were 
not  now  distinctly  avowed  to  that  extent^ 
sooner  or  later  the  question  must  come 
to  that.  Nay,  he  believed  that  if  they 
went  on  in  the  downward  course  pro]K)sed 
to  them,  they  would  at  no  distant  day 
have  to  decide  whether  they  were  to  have 
preserved  to  them  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  the  British  monarchy  and  con- 
stitution. It  had  been  stated  again  and 
again,  even  within  these  walls,  that  this 
nuisance,  as  the  Protestant  Church  was 
termed,  must  be  abated.  Delenda  est 
Carthago  was  the  cry  now  used.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil)  had  no  later  than 
last  night  uttered  this  striking  exclama- 
tion— ''Down  with  the  institution  which 
cannot  be  sustained  save  by  Old  Sarum  and 
Gat  ton."  Therefore,  it  was  now,  within 
these  walls  and  outside  of  them,  boldly 
stated  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land must  be  destroyed.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
finding  from  the  loud  cheers  from  this  side 
of  the  House  that  he  had  spoken  too  plainly, 
afterwards  sought  to  correct  his  expres- 
sions and  spoke  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
—but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  lan- 
guage he  had  really  used, and  it  was  evident 
ft^m  the  quarter  wnere  the  cheers  proceeded 
that  his  real  meaning  was  perfectly  well 
Understood.  But  even  supposing  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  applied  him- 
self to  the  abuses  of  the  Church,,  he  would 
ask  what  were  the  abuses  which  he  had 
established  or  even  alleged  against  the  Irish 
Church  ?  And  if  the  House  would  coolly 
and  dispassionately  consider  the  subject, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  that  they  would 
find  no  ground  of  complaint,  whicli  would 
justify  them  in  plundering  it  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  signing  its  death-warrant.  He 
had  taken  notes  of  the  topics  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  urged  in 
)ib  q^h  last  night  j  and  his  fixvt  charge 


against  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
was,  that  the  Clergy  of  that  Church,  for- 
sooth, had  had  the  audacity  to  assert  their 
claim  to  a  legal  and  incontrovertible  right. 
He  begged  to  know  whether  they  had 
already  arrived  at  the  time  when  it  was  to 
be  made  a  charge  against  a  body  or  an 
individual,  that  they  appealed  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  in  the  defence,  or  for  the  assertion 
of  their  own  rights,  that  the  clergy  were 
to  be  maligned  and  persecuted  because 
they  had  dared  to  appeal  to  the  laws  for 
the  recovery  of  their  undoubted  right  ? 
This  property  had  belonged  to  the  Church 
for  centuries ;  but  it  rested  not  merely  upon 
the  possession  of  centuries ;  it  rested  upon 
one  of  the  most  solemn  national  compacts 
that  ever  had  been  entered  into.  The 
House  would  readily  conjecture  that  he 
referred  to  the  legislative  Union  between 
the  two  countries.  By  that  solemn  com- 
pact it  was  made  an  indispensable  and 
fundamental  provision,  that  the  branch  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
established  in  Ireland,  should  be  main, 
tained  inviolable.  And  it  was  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  this  Act  of  Union  was  passed 
subsequently  to  the  period  when  Roman 
Catholics  obtained  political  power,  as  the 
House  was  aware  that  the  elective  franchise 
was  conferred  on  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
1703,  and  the  Act  of  Union  was  not  passed 
till  the  year  1800.  The  next  charge  made 
against  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ire-, 
laud  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was,  that  they  had  been  aided  in  enforcing 
their  legal  rights  by  a  body  called  the  Lay 
Association.  Upon  a  former  occasion  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  avow  that  he  was  a 
Member  of  that  Lay  Association.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  had 
giren  notice  of  a  motion,  that  he  would 
move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  a  certain  illegal  Association  in 
Ireland,  called  the  Lay  Association.  He 
had  attended  in  his  place  on  the  day  for 
which  the  notice  stood  upon  the  books  of 
the  House,  but  it  was  withdrawn  sub 
sitentio.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  renewed  his  notice,  and  had  fixed  it 
for  a  day  in  which  it  was  quite  impossible 
he  could  have  attended.  He  had  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  had  fixed  it  for  another 
day,  but  from  that  time  to  this  nothing 
more  had  been  heard  of  it.  He  would  only 
observe,  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
forward,  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  him. 
But  fUl  the  time  this  notice  had  been  oq 
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tlie  bookfl^  sitgrnatislng  tlie  Association  us 
an  illegal  Association,  and  that  he  supposed 
was  the  object  of  that  learned  Gentleman. 
What  was  the  next  topic  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil)  had 
adverted  ?  He  had  Tentured  to  say  in  the 
face  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament^ 
that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  hail 
arrayed  itself  i^inst  the  king's  Govern- 
ment. Some  hon.  Members  opposite  cried 
]iear,  hear,  but  did  they  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  Ireland — did  they  thidk  it  Would 
tend  to  produce  peace  and  subordinatiori 
in  that  country  to  hetir  Charges  of  this  de- 
scription brought  against  those  high  and 
respectable  characters  who  administered 
the  law  in  that  country }  And  he  must 
own  that  upon  this^  as  upon  other  occasions, 
lie  had  been  disgusted  and  shocked  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  sat 
silent  and  heard  such  charges  preferred^ 
and  have  suffered  them  to  pass  unrebuke<L 
He  could  conceive  nothing  more  destructive 
to  the  peace  and  Well-being  of  society)  than 
that  such  false  charges  should  be  allowed 
to  be  brought  with  impunity  against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  It 
was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
see  those  authorities  treated  with  res|)ect» 
at  least  with  common  justice )  and  he 
thought  they  had  failed  in  their  duty  by 
])ermitting  servants  of  their  own  to  join  in 
vilifying  the  judges  of  the  land.  But  ho 
would  go  further  and  say,  that  the  charge 
would  have  been  much  more  correctly  stated 
if  it  had  been  inverted*  and  if  it  were 
stated  that  the  Government  in  Ireland  had 
arrayed  itself  against  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. The  revered  Judges  of  that  high 
Courti  than  whom  there  were  not  more 
learned^  more  honourable^  or  more  highly 
res])ected  individuals  in  the  ]and»  had  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  judgment  upon  the  im- 
portant question  which  had  come  before 
them.  The  law-officers  of  the  Crown  were 
seen  to  enter  that  Court  and  argue  in  fa* 
vour  of  those  charges  with  contempt  of  that 
Court  The  law-officers  were  replied  to  by 
his  respected  friends,  Mr.  Pennefkther  and 
Mn  Smith,  and  after  a  patient  hearing 
and  a  full  debate^  the  Court  had  come  to  a 
decision,  of  the  correctness  of  which  he 
believed  no  lawyer  could  entertain  a  doubt« 
He  was  r^oiced  to  hear  that  an  appeal  had 
been  lodged  against  that  decision^  and  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  upon  his  mind  that 
the  court  of  dtrnier  mari  would  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Intfnua« 
tioni  were  also  thrown  out  against  one  of 
th9  JuigH  of  tho  Court  of  Kxiditquer^ 


namely.  Baron  Smith-^than  whom  there 
was  not  living  a  man  of  a  higher  sense  of 
honour)  and  more  spotless  integrity ;  that 
he  had  '^  conveniently**  oome  down  to  court 
after  a  long  absences  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  deciding  that  motion.  He  would 
never^  please  God,  hazard  an  assertion  on  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  that  House  or  elsewherei 
of  which  he  had  not  Satisfactory  evidence  j 
and,  therefore,  he  had  abstained,  when  that 
vile  insinuation  had  been  thrown  out,  irom 
stating  that  of  which  he  then  entertained 
no  doubt  from  his  recollection,  namely^ 
that  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation  t 
but  now  he  was  able  to  state  with  absolute 
certainty,  having  ascertained  the  facts 
whilst  in  Ireland  during  the  recess^  that 
the  learned  Baroiit  whose  absence  from  tho 
bench  had  been  occasioned  by  a  severe  in- 
disposition^  in  his  anxiety  to  discharge  his 
public  duty,  though  by  no  means  recovoredj 
had  come  down  to  court  on  the  Monday 
preceding^  and  had  sat  on  the  Tuesdayi 
the  Wednesday,  and  the  Thursday  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Friday  oh  which  the 
motion  in  question  came  ou  *,  and  be  could 
tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemaiii  or 
rather  he  would  tell  the  House,  upon  the 
authority  of  that  eminent  and  independent 
Judge^  that  lie  had  no  more  idea  that  such 
a  motion  was  depending,  or  likely  tu  couie 
on,  than  he  had  of  what  was  to  be  moved 
iu  Westminster-hall  on  that  day ;  and  as 
the  motion  lay  upon  his  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-Generalj  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  only 
have  been  known  by  communication  from 
him,  whether  he  intended  to  bring  it  for^* 
ward,  or  at  what  time  ;  and  yet  this  insult 
was  oifercd  to  one  of  the  King's  Judges  in 
the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  Ministerii  and 
his  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  who 
neither  rebuked  nor  repelled  it.  The  next 
topic  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  had  referred,  was  one  to 
which  no  man  of  humabity  could  advert 
without  pain— namelyi  the  colli&ion  at 
Rathcormao,  in  which  human  life  had  been 
sacrificed*  But  he  begged  to  know  who 
were  the  persons  responsible  for  the  oolli- 
sions  whion  had  taken  place  P  A  tremen- 
dous responsibility  it  was  [cheers^*  Did 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  by  their  cheers 
mean  to  charge  it  against  the  Irish  Churoh  ? 
[chcere]*  Did  they  charge  it  against  the 
clergy  of  that  Church?  [ekeert].  He 
supposed  he  was  to  coficlude  from  these 
cheers  that  they  did — but  he  begged  leave 
with  great  respect  for  those  who  cheered  i 
to  deny  the  diarge  as  applicable  to  tho 
Churcb  or  ber  mnistorgi     Ho  thought 
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it  capable  of  demoostration,  that  the  per- 
sons who  agitated  Ireland,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  were  responsible  for  these  tre- 
mendous results.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
the  dreadful  aflPair  of  Rathcormac  was 
charged  upon  the  Irish  Church.  There 
never  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  charge  more 
devoid  of  truth — and  as  he  had  the  means 
of  referring  to  the  depositions  taken  before 
the  Coroner,  and  to  the  affidavits  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  in  the  motion  to  quash  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  Coroner's  Jury,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  state  to  the  House  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  :  Archdeacon  Ryder  was  rector 
of  a  parish  in  which  the  premises  of  the 
Widow  Ryan  were  situated,  from  whom 
a  large  arrear  of  tithe  composition  was  due 
to  him.  He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it, 
but  was  told  by  her  that  she  dare  not  pay 
it— that  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  so, 
but  that  were  she  to  pay  it  without  com- 
pulsion, her  life  would  not  be  worth  a 
week's  purchase ;  but  she  said  that  if  Arch- 
deacon Ryder  would  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  would  bring  a  party  of  the 
military  into  her  neighbourhood,  she  and 
her  neighbours  would  cheerfully  pay.  He 
(the  Archdeacon)  accordingly  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  military,  and  they  went 
to  the  spot  under  the  direction  of  a  just- 
ice of  the  peace.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  did  not  occur  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  but  under  the  one 
which  preceded  it.  He  did  not  state  this 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  imputation 
upon  that  Government.  It  was  the  duty 
of  every  Government  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  law«  and  therefore  they  did 
nothing  more  than  their  duty  in  granting 
the  aid  of  the  military  on  this  occasion. 
The  military  party  assembled  and  marched 
towards  the  plaoe*  The  peasantry,  not  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  brought  from  a 
distance,  strangers,  to  the  number  of  seve- 
ral hundreds,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence  at 
the  inquest,  collected  together,  armed  with 
bludgeons  and  deadly  weapons,  also  pro* 
ceed^  towards  the  place,  yelling  <^  no 
tithes/*  "  down  with  tithes,"  and  other 
exclamations  of  that  sort.  The  mob  took 
another  route,  and  arrived  before  the  mili- 
tary at  the  house  of  the  widow  Ryan. 
Archdeacon  Ryder  went  to  the  house  of 
this  woman,  and  asked  her  for  her  tithe : 
she  was  actually  about  to  pay  it,  but  was 
preventedi  and  the  military  were  attacked ; 
and  a  similar  scene  to  that  which  occuned 
lit  Cacrickslmk  was  likely  to  result.    The 


military  refrained  as  long  as  possible  from 
using  their  fire-arms,  but,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
destroyed  on  the  spot^  they  were  compelled 
in  self-defence  to  firei  and  unfortunately 
lives  were  sacrificed.  He  did  not  hesitate 
as  a  lawyer  to  say,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  lawyers^  that  if  a  lawless  and 
riotous  mob  armed  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  by  force  that  which  is 
established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  such  an 
assembly  is  of  a  treasonable  character.  It 
amounts  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
King,  and  no  man  could  doubt  that  the 
military  and  police  were  fully  justified  in 
resisting  such  a  mob,  especially  in  defence 
of  their  own  lives.  Unfortunately  death 
had  ensued,  and  no  man  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it  had  more  deeply  deplored  that 
calamity  than  the  clergyman  and  magis- 
trates unhappily  concerned  in  that  a&ir. 
He  knew  one  of  them,  and  he  never  wit- 
nessed mental  agony  which  could  be  com- 
pared to  that  whidi  that  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  suffer  in  consequence  of  that 
melancholy  transaction.  Nothing  could 
be  more  scandalous  than  the  scene  which 
occurred  at  the  inquest.  The  Jury,  in 
place  of  being  returned  by  constables, 
were  absolutely  nominated  by  bye-btanders 
and  partisans,  and  several  of  them  had  but 
a  partial  view,  and  heard  part  only  of  the 
evidence;  and  could  it  be  wondered  at, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  all 
the  excitement  and  ferment  which  utterly 
prevented  them  from  forming  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  judgment,  that  the  Jury 
found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
the  parties  concerned  ?  This  was  not  to  be 
submitted  to,  and  the  magistrates  applied 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  quash  that 
inquisition,  and  the  Court  did  quash  it, 
and  thereby  frustrated  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  that  most  unjust  and  irregular 
finding,  which  was  to  put  the  accused 
upon  their  trial,  without  the  constitutional 
intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury.  A  Bill 
was  afterwards  sent  up  to  the  county 
Grand  Jury,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  the 
three-and-twenty  Grand  Jurors  of  the 
county  of  Cork  unanimously  ignored  it* 
These  were  the  simple  premises  upon 
which  the  charges  to  which  he  had  adverted 
were  brought  against  the  Irish  Church, 
and  he  thought,  that  if  the  House  would 
do  him  the  oonour  to  give  him  credit  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  which  he  had 
stated,  they  would  be  satisfied  that  there 
never  were  charges  more  unfounded.  It 
was  his  duty  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true 
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light--^for  it  was  continually  brought  for- 
ward, both  within  this  House  and  out  of 
it.  It  had  become  the  war-cry  of  the  oppo- 
site party ;  it  was  used  at  all  the  elections 
in  Ireland — and  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
excite  the  popular  mind;  placards  were 
posted,  and  paintings,  or  rather  daubs,  of 
the  scene  at  Rathoormac,  were  exhibited 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  at  the  election,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Committee-room  of  the  popu- 
lar candidates,  the  effect  of  which  virtually 
was,  greatly  to  endanger  the  public  peace 
and  the  safety  of  electors  in  the  opposite 
interest.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Tipperary  had  next  alluded  to  what 
occurred  at  Inniscarra,  another  of  those 
unfortunate  transactions;  and  he  (Mr. 
Jackson)  would  confidently  submit  to  the 
House,  after  laying  before  them  a  simple 
statement  of  the  facts  of  that  case,  whether 
it  was  just  to  stigmatise  the  clergjrman 
connected  with  that  transaction  as  a  mur- 
derer. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  drawn  a  most  touching  picture,  in  his 
powerful  language,  by  which  the  hon. 
Member  had,  no  doubt,  carried  away  the 
feelings  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen ;  and  he 
had  represented  this  clergyman  as  wiping 
away  his  tears  with  fingers  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  his  victim.  But  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  and  many  other  of  the 
representations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was,  that  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  them.  |^Mr.  H.  Grot" 
tan:  It  is  fact]  What,  Sir,  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  a  matter  of  fact! 
Does  the  hon.  Gentleman  know  ^at 
the  rev.  clergyman  was  not  present 
upon  the  unhappy  occasion  ?  QMr.  Grat- 
ian:  I  mean  it  is  matter  of  fact  that 
he  shed  tears.]  It  was  true  he  had 
shed  tears  while  narrating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  before  Uie  inquest,  and 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  him  to  have  done  so ; 
but  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  literally  true  that  the 
clerg3rman  wiped  away  his  tears  with  his 
bloody  hands  ?  \JIe  loaded  the  pistols  for 
the  bailiff sJ^  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tipperaiy  could  not 
mean  to  make  any  such  representation  as 
being  literally  true  ;  but  unhappily  it  did 
too  often  occur  that  his  imagination  and 
fancy  supplied  hun  with  pictures  which 
were  a  very  bad  substitute  indeed  for  mat- 
ters of  fact  He  had  already  stated  to  the 
House,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  alluded 
to  was  not  present  at  the  conflict  at  all. 
It  had,  however,  been  said  that  he  had 
loaded  the  pistols.  But  the  House  should 
know  tho  real  facts  pf  the  case  as  regarded 


that.  This  gentleman  had  tithes  due  to  him 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  parish  of 
Inniscarra.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
conciliated  the  love  and  respect  of  those 
around  him,  even  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
parishioners.  He  applied  to  the  Govem- 
meot  for  assistance  to  make  effectual  the 
service  of  his  processes — the  Government 
told  him,  he  should  have  the  requisite 
assistance;  but  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  the  Grovemment  refused  the 
aid,  being  informed,  he  knew  not  by 
whom,  that  as  the  proceedings  were  by 
virtue  of  subpoenas  into  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  Dublin,  the  clergyman  need  not 
ask  the  assistance  of  Government,  for  he 
would  obtain  a  substitution  of  service,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  assistance  which 
would  be  issued  by  that  Court.  The 
clergyman  consulted  counsel,  and  they  told 
him  what  no  lawyer  would  dispute,  that 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  would  jiot  sub. 
stitute  service,  nor  grant  a  writ  of  assistance, 
until  service  had  been  endeavoured  to  be 
effected,  and  resisted  or  frustrated  by  force. 
He  then,  upon  the  advice  of  counsel,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  service.  The  country 
was  in  a  most  excited  state  in  consequence 
of  tithe  agitation,  and  he  knew  that  the 
lives  of  those  who  went  out  to  assist  in  the 
service  of  his  processes  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger,  if  they  bad  not,  in  the 
absence  of  any  military  or  police,  at  least 
arms  to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  need. 
That  gentleman  had  not  a  single  pistol  in 
his  house;  he  never  kept  them*  For  a 
long  period  before  this  occurred  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  danger ;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  house  even 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  hills  were  lighted 
up,  he  heard  signals  by  whistles  and  horns 
wherever  he  showed  himself,  so  as  plainly 
to  indicate  the  hazard  he  ran  in  venturing 
out ;  and  even  the  females  of  his  family 
(his  wife  was  an  English  lady,  unaccus* 
tomed  to  scenes  now  but  too  fanuliar  in  the 
unhappy  sister  country)  were  miserable 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
his  house  for  a  moment  While  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  in  this  state,  he  found  it  ah* 
^olutely  necessary  to  give  his  men  fire, 
arms,  to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves, 
if  attacked,  in  serving  his  processes;  and 
he  sent  to  the  city  of  Cork  for  pistols  for 
that  purpose.  One  party  went  out  to 
attempt  service ;  they  were  hunted  through 
the  country  for  their  lives,  and  were  un. 
able  to  effect  their  object  Another  party 
was  sent  out  with  the  same  intention ;  and 
they  had  succeeded  in  serving  one  mao, 
when,  upon  their  letumi  the  cQUOtrjr  wag 
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raifled;  they  were  pursued,  and  after  re- 
treating  for  some  time  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  foes,  they  were  com« 
pelled  to  turn  and  run  for  their  lives; 
an  old  man^  less  swif^  than  others,  was 
left  behind— he  was  closed  upon  by  the 
mob-^they  beat  him  into  a  dyke  with 
stones,  and  the]^  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  poor  old  man  of  his  life ;  the  murderer 
who  was  slain  on  that  occasion,  was  in  the 
yery  act  of  striking  him,  whilst  down, 
when  the  old  man  fired  his  pistol,  and  so 
close  was  the  man  to  him  that  his  clothes 
were  actually  discoloured  by  the  gunpow. 
der ;  to  say,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  wan- 
ton firing  upon  the  people  was  a  most 
grievous  perversion  of  the  truth.  And  was 
It  just,  he  would  put  it  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber, to  charge  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Irish 
Church  the  scenes  of  Rathcormac  and 
Inniscarra?  There  was  one  fact  he  had 
omitted  with  respect  to  the  Rathcormac 
afiair;  upon  the  motion  in  the  King's 
Bench,  to  quash  the  finding  of  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  the  coroner  had  stated,  on  his 
oath,  in  one  of  the  affidavits  filed  on  that 
occasion,  that  he  believed  the  publications 
which  had  gone  forth,  particularly  certain 
letters  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
telling  them  that  the  military  had  no  right 
to  enter  upon  the  premises  to  distrain  or 
seize  tithes,  and  telling  them  how  far  they 
might  go  in  resisting  the  persons  engaged 
in  levying  tithes,  had  influenced  the  Jury 
in  coming  to  the  monstrous  decision- 
charging  wilful  murder  against  the  magis- 
trates and  other  parties  concerned.  Such 
were  the  real  facts  of  those  cases  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  pictured 
in  such  glowing  language  last  night — lan- 
guage which  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
without  it  producing  a  very  considerable 
efiecjt ;  but  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether, 
when  the  speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  taken  to  pieces,  analyzed 
port  by  part,  it  did  not  all  fritter  away 
into  utter  nothingness  ?  What  was  the 
next  topic  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  adverted  f  Why,  forsooth, 
the  clergyman  of  his  parish  bad  had  the 
audacity  to  sue  him  for  that  which  he  had 
a  right  to  demand,  tfnd  which,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  and  large  fortune,  he  was  fully 
able  to  pay.  What  was  the  answer  of  the 
hon«  and  learned  Gentleman?  Why,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  clei^yman,  stating  that 
he  had  lus  option  between  losing  his  seat 
forTipperary  and  paying  his  tithes.  Was 
that  a  fitting  answer  from  one  gentleman 
(0  anoUier,  ia  reply  to  a  demand  of  a  legal 


right.  He  knew  it  had  been  made  a  charge 
against  him  of  breach  of  faith  for  reading 
that  letter  in  the  House ;  but  it  had  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  long  before 
he  had  read  it— not  only  that  particular 
one,  but  others  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  written,  of  a  sunilar  na- 
ture, to  the  clergymen  of  different  pa« 
rishes  in  which  he  owned  land ;  and  they 
had  been  advised,  rightly  advised,  to  set 
those  letters  first  in  the  bills  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  which  they  had  done  ac- 
cordingly. He  trusted  he  had,  therefore, 
done  nothing  derogatory  to  his  character  as 
a  Member  of  that  House,  or  as  a  gentle- 
man, in  reading  that  letter — which  had  not 
only  been  previously  published  in  widely 
circulating  newspapers,  but  were  placed 
upon  the  public  files  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Had  it  been  a  document  of  a  private  nature, 
or  had  it  been  obtained  in  any  sinister  or 
unbecoming  manner,  all  who  knew  him 
would,  he  was  confident,  believe  him  to  be 
incapable  of  bringing  it  before  that  House. 
But  being  a  document  of  a  public  nature, 
and  of  great  importance,  and  bearing  so 
strongly  upon  the  matter  in  issue  in  that 
House,  as  well  as  in  the  Court  of  Exclie. 
quer,  he  was  not  merely  justified,  but  bound 
to  make  use  of  it.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  told  thcm^  that  ever 
since  that  letter  had  been  published,  the 
clergyman  in  question  had  been  unable 
ever  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday  without 
the  protection  of  a  guard  of  police.  He 
believed  there  were  Englishmen  in  his 
hearing  who  loved  and  revered  the  laws 
of  the  land — who  would  willingly  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  thei^  laws. 
He  would  ask,  then,  was  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  endured  ?  Was  it  to  be  en- 
dured that  the  country  was  to  be  brought 
into  such  a  state,  that  a  clergyman  dare  not 
go  to  the  house  of  God  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  police  force  ?  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  imply  by  their  cheers, 
that  all  this  might  be  justly  charged  upon 
the  clergy  themselves.  [No  fl  He  was  glad 
he  had  mistaken  the  hon.  Member.  But 
he  again  put  it  to  the  House,  if  the  clergy 
were  not  chargeable  with  these  things,  who 
were?  There  must  be  some  cause ;  it  did 
not  happen  by  chance.  He  would  tell  the 
House  the  cause.  It  was  the  prolonged, 
the  reiterated  agitation  that  was  kept  up-* 
the  exaggerated  and  highly-coloured  state- 
ments that  were  addressed  to  an  inflammable 
people.  For  with  all  the  good  qualities 
which  belonged  to  his  countrymen,  any 
body  acquainted  with  them  Imew  wdU  tha( 
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they  had  one  defect  in  their  character^  that 
they  were  easily  led  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  Protestant  clergy  and  the  King's 
troops  were  designated  as  murderers  and 
hlood-stain'ed  men^  and  with  such  excite- 
ment as  this,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  people  were  ureed  to  excesses.    At  the 
last  election  for  Tipperary^  placards  were 
circulated  calling  upon  the  people^  by  their 
hatred  of  tithes  and  by  the  blood  that  was 
shed  at  Rathcormac,  to  vote  in  a  particular 
vay«    The  word  blood  in  those  placards 
was  printed  in  large  red  letters,  and  the 
rest  of  it  in  black  type.    Now,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  when  such  means  were  used  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  so  irritable  and  warm- 
tempered  people  as  the  Irish,  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  lives  of  that  perse- 
cuted and  maligned  body  of  men,  the  Irish 
clergy,  were  put  in  the  most  imminent 
Jeopardy  ?     He  would  read  some  extracts 
from  two  letters  received  from  two  clergy- 
men in  Ireland.    He  should  not  for  ob- 
vious reasons  mention  names ;  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland  it  would  probably  en- 
danger their  lives.     The  writer  of  one  of 
the  letters  said-^"  My  feelings  wiU  not 
allow  me  to  give  a  particular  statement  of 
the  privations  and  sufferings  to  which  my 
family  and  I  have  been  exposed  since  the 
conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  us ;  but 
you  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  these,  when 
I  state,  1  have  a  standing  family  cf  thir- 
teen  individuals,  subsisting  for  the  most 
part  on  the  produce  of  my  glebe  of  twelve 
acres,  cultivated  principally  by   my  sons. 
As  for  money  I  can  get  none :  and  the  Go- 
vernment loan  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the   liquidation   of  my   debts,    which 
accumulated  in  consequence  of  my  being 
obliged  to  deal  on  credit.     Since  October 
last  I  have  had  but  51,  in  my  house,  and 
that  borrowed ;  all  my  resources  are  now 
exhausted ;  I  have  been  unable  to  release 
my  letters  from  the  ofBce ;  mv  servant  has 

f'ven  me  notice,  and  demaoos  his  wages ; 
have  no  prospect  of  making  a  tillage  to 
the  supply  of  such  a  long  family  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  for  the  ensuing 
season/^  The  writer  of  the  second  letter 
stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
the  parish  had  publicly  affirmed  to  his 
flock,  that  the  writer  would  probably  send 
him  to  gaol  for  the  non-payment  of  his 
tithes,  and  that  he  would  rather  go  to 

Saol  than  pay  ihem.  Would  the  House 
elieve,  continued  the  hon.  Member,  that 
the  clergyman  to  whom  he  alluded  had, 
according  to  the  uniform  custom  of  his 
brethren,  and  long  before  the  iligbUit 


resistance  to  tithes  commenced,  written  to 
the  priest  to  say,  that  during  the  period 
of  his   incumbency  he   would  exact   no 
tithes  from  him?    The  very  priest  who 
had   made  this   public    statement,   with 
the  inhuman  purpose  of  exciting  his  pa^ 
rishioners  against  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man, had  returned  the  following  answer: 
— "  I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind,  generous,  and  gentlemanly  conduct, 
and  1  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere 
and   deep  and   lasting   gratitude?**    The 
clergyman   also  stated,    that    in    conse- 
quence of  the   violent  speeches  of   the 
priest,  he  could  not  stir  from  his  House 
without  being  hooted  and  insulted,  and 
that  indecent  and  disgusting    language 
was  used  to  his  children.     On  one  occa- 
sion, the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
had  been  waylaid  by  six  persons,  on  hit 
return  from  church,  and  was  only  rescued 
by  the  merciful  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence; and,  on  the  same  day^  he  was 
attacked  by  three  persons,  who  detained 
him  until  he  had  consented  to  levy  no 
tithe  from  them.      Was  it  possible  to 
imagine  anything  more  affecting  than  the 
picture  presented  by  this  letter?    Yet, 
notwithstanding  all,  that  clergyman  con- 
tinued to  go  and  preach  affectionately  and 
earnestW  to  those  who  thus  persecuted 
him.     And  he  thought  that  nothing  but  a 
high  and  noble  Christian  principle  could 
ever  have  enabled  him  to  persevere,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.    Yet  the  cry  was  raised,  that 
the  number  of  these  clergymen  should  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible,  that  they 
were  to  be  numbered  only  in  proportion 
to  their  Protestant  parishioners.    But  no 
one  could  maintain  that  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church   had    no  duties,  no 
religious  duties,  to  perform  towards  those 
who  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their  com* 
munion.  He  thought  it  was  a  mischievous 
fallacy  to  assert  that  the  duties  of  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church,  especially 
in  Ireland,  were  to  be  confined  solely  to 
their  own  flocks.     The  clergyman  obvi* 
ously  was  bound  to  administer  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  such  of  his  flock  as 
required  assistance;    and,  though  there 
might  be  some  exception,  it  could  not  be 
denied  this  was  a  duty  which  the  clergy 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  were  ever 
ready  to  perform.     He  would  not  hesitate 
to  say,  ttiat  the  greatest  misfortune  the 
poor  of  Ireland  could  sustain  would  be, 

m  being  deprived  of  the  loperintendeace 
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and  affectionate  care  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  They  would  then  be  left  without 
assistance  in  the  absence  of  their  natural 
protectors,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who 
resided  out  of  the  country,  and  who  ab- 
stracted from  it  annually  large  incomes. 
He  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
that  some  plan  could  be  devised  (and 
nothing  could  be  more  patriotic),  by 
which  the  residence  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  Ireland  could  be  secured  in  that 
country.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  matter 
more  immediately  under  discussion,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  some  re« 
marks  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
yesterday,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
coln. No  sooner  had  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  persecuted  clergymen  of  Ire- 
land become  known  in  this  country,  than 
one  of  the  most  munificent  contributions 
ever  raised  was  entered  into  for  their  re- 
lief. And  how  had  the  hon.  Gentleman 
talked  of  it  in  that  House,  in  the  presence 
of  many  who  subscribed  to  it?  He  had 
mentioned  the  collection  as  '*  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  piety."  He  could  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  unjust  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  these  subscriptions, 
than  to  stigmatise  them  thus.  He  (Mr, 
Jackson)  would  rewind  the  hon»  Member 
also,  in  passing,  that  four  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  (to  their  honour  be  it  spoken) 
had  joined  in  this  "  ostentatious  display 
of  piety.''  And  here  let  him  (Mr.  Jack* 
son)  observe,  in  defence  of  the  Lay  Asso- 
ciation, that  they  would  have  been  more 
or  less  than  men  had  they  not  come  for- 
ward to  aid  their  own  clergv,  in  their  de- 
plorable condition,  in  the  legallassertion 
of  their  rights.  Would  the  House  believe 
that  the  distresses  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  sympathy  from 
their  brethren  of  another  Church,  had 
been  absolutely  made  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcastic  allusion,  by  an  eminent 
dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
— br.  Mac  Hale,  who,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  of  London,  used 
the  following  expressions;-^''  There  is 
something  in  the  very  soil  and  atmo* 
sphere  of  Ireland  uncongenial  to  the 
growth  of  error;  its  people  are  too  quick  and 
intellectual  in  their  conceptions,  too  lofty 
in  their  hopes,  ever  to  bend  their  necks 
to  the  ignominiousyoke  of  an  Establishment. 
lie  (Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson)  supposed  the 
right  rev»  Prelate  was  opposed  to  all  esta« 
blishments :    he,  however,  was    a  friend 
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duty  of  every  Christian  state  to  establish 
the  Christian  religion,  and  he  hoped  the 
country  would  never  be  deprived  of  the 
blessings  which  flowed  from  a  Protestant 
Establishment.  However,  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  considered  it  as  an  *'  ignominious 
yoke,*'  and  taught  the  people  to  consider 
It  so.  But  the  next  part  or  the  letter  was 
far  more  reprehensible:— "The  Parsons, 
whose  deeds  united  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Lords,  have  doomed  the  Establishment  to 
destruction,  are  already  commencing  the 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Past- 
nig  is  becoming  a  favourite  observance. 
Nay,  hateful  as  celibacy  appeared  to  the 
Protestant  churchmen,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  agree  with  Malthus,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  be  burdening  society  with  an 
unprovided  offspring.''  Was  it  credible 
that  a  man  calling  himself  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  use  such  language  as 
this?  He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  other  side,  whether  he  would  lend 
his  great  influence,  his  powerful  aid,  to 
advance  the  desperate  and  wicked  pur- 
poses of  men  capable  of  such  abomination 
as  this^-if  he  would  lend  them  the  weight 
of  his  talents  and  character,  which  he 
could  assure  him  was  hiehly  estimated, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Ireland  ? 
He  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  as  an  attached 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  as, 
he  verily  believed,  a  sincere  Christian,  if 
he  would  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale, 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  iniquitous 
pratices  of  such  a  man — a  man  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  address  such  a  letter  to  a 
Prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
declare  that  the  Church  was  doomed  to 
destruction?  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  again  what  he  had  read 
last  year — the  letter  of  this  same  Prelate, 
in  reference  to  the  mission  to  the  Island 
of  Achil,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Esta- 
blishment was  to  be  destroyed,  and  repre*- 
sented  it  as  taking  its  last  refuge  in  that 
desolate  spot.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  by  going  farther  into  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary.  He  always  heard  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  admiration, though 
not  always  with  pleasure,  and  there  was 
always  a  great  aeal  in  his  speeches  to 
which  he  could  not  agree.  But  he  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  had  put  into  his 
address  last  night,  a  variety  of  topics 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  had, 
for  insUncOi  adverted  to  the  case  of  Prussia^ 
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and  stated  that  there  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  lived  toother  in  eace  and 
harmony.  But  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  desire  to  be  rnled  with  a  rod 
of  iron  ?  Would  he  rather  be  the  subject 
of  a  despotic,  than  a  free  state  ?  for  such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  Prussia ;  but  in 
Ireland  they  enjoyed,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, liberty ;  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) could  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
analogy  between  the  two  cases.  The  case 
of  Scotland  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  also  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick (Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien),  who  spoke  as  if 
there  were  as  much  difference  between  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of 
England,  as  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  surprised  that  any  Gentleman  could 
itiake  such  an  assertion.  There  must,  it 
was  true,  be  some  difference  between  the 
forms  of  the  two  Churches,  but  there  was 
none  in  the  great  articles  of  our  faith. 
The  Churches  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  were,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  differing 
in  not  one  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  called  upon  the 
House  to  deal  with  Ireland,  as  it  had 
dealt  with  Scotland,  and  told  us  that  such 
a  course  of  policy  would  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  He  asked  the  House  to  reduce  the 
incomes  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  level  of 
the  very  modest  stipends  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  he  told  them, 
that  if  they  did  so,  all  the  grievances  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  would  be  re* 
moved,  and  all  would  be  tranquil.  He  how* 
ever  could  inform  the  House  (and  he  spoke 
tinder  the  correction  of  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen from  North  Britain)  that,  notwith- 
standing the  economical  provision  made 
for  the  clergy  in  Scotland,  a  most  embit- 
tered persecution  had  been  raised  against 
the  Established  Church — not,  indeed,  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  those  who 
dignified  themselves  with  the  title  of  volun- 
taries. Sorely  the  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
that  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  the  same 
line  of  policy,  if  followed  in  Ireland,  would 
satisfy  all  parties.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  proceeded  to  bring  a  charge  against 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  which  he 
entreated  the  House  to  consider.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  Irish 
Church  was  a  remnant  of  the  penal  code. 
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treated  as  a  remnant  of  the  penal  code 
which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  had  abo- 
lished ?  If  the  hon.  Member  was  correct 
in  saying  that  it  did  form  part  of  that 
code,  then,  of  course,  it  should  be  swept 
away  at  once ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  im- 
perial Legislature  had  already  decided  that 
all  penal  laws  should  be  for  ever  extin- 
guished. But  he  denied  that  in  any  sense 
it  was  part  of  the  penal  code.  Mr. 
Ward :  It  is.]  Would  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  St.  Alban's,  tell  him  what 
made  it  a  part  of  the  penal  code  ?  Would 
the  hon.  Gentleman  lay  his  baud  on  the 
Statute  which  enacted  that  the  English 
Church  should  be  established  in  Ireland  ? 
Was  not  the  penal  code  enacted  in  Ireland 
long  after  the  Protestant  Church  had  been 
established  there  ?  Did  the  hon.  Member 
know  the  dates  of  the  penal  laws,  tha 
they  were  not  enacted  till  the  reigns  o^ 
William  3rd.  and  Queen  Anne?  Was 
not  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
recognized  by  ancient  and  modern  Statutes 
by  the  legislatures  of  both  countries,  while 
Ireland  had  an  independent  legislature? 
Did  not  the  Act  of  Union  recognise  and 
confirm  itf  Was  not  the  Established 
Church  declared  to  be  an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  Union,  and  was 
it  not  even  recognised  by  that  great  Char- 
ter of  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  passed  in  the  year  1829? 
Were  not  the  greatest  pains  taken  in 
framing  that  Act,  to  preserve  from  peril  the 
Protestant  Established  Church  in  Ireland? 
and  after  all  this  was  it  to  be  termed  a 
"  remnant  of  a  penal  code?"  It  was  false 
to  say  that  the  tithes,  or  the  composition 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  had 
substituted  for  tithes,  by  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  Acts  that  ever  passed  the  Legis- 
lature, were  borne  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  They  were 
paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  He 
did  not  mean  merely  the  owners  of  the  fee- 
simple,  for  It  was  well  known  that  most 
noblemen  and  gentry  in  Ireland,  in  former 
times,  let  their  lands  on  leases  renewable 
for  ever ;  and  it  was  to  that  class  of  per- 
sons which  thus  stood  between  the  owner 
of  the  fee-simple  and  the  occupying  tenant 
which  paid  the  tithes  or  composition.  It 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  great 
body  of  the  property  of  Ireland  was  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants,  and  that  it  was  they, 
therefore,  and  not  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  chiefly  bore  the  burthen  of  tithes; 
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row  they  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
proprietors,  and  not  into  those  of  the  oc- 
cupiers. The  hon.  and  learned  Memher 
for  Tipperary  had  spoken  of  the  conduct 
of  Russia  towards  Poland ,  and  affirmed 
that  Russia  endeavoured  to  maintain  its 
influence  in  the  latter  country  by  forcing 
the  Greek  Church  on  its  inhabitants.  And 
so  the  hon.  Member  argued,  that  there  was 
a  perfect  parallel,  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  British  interests  were  maintained  in 
Ireland,  was  by  upholding  the  Established 
Church.  Whether  the  example  cited  by 
the  hon.  Member  bore  on  the  subject  or 
not,  he  thought  there  was  some  truth  in 
his  conclusion.  Establish  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  a  strong 
bond  of  connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  abolish  it,  and  you  sever,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  the  strongest  link  which 
unites  them.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland  certainly  was,  to  preserve  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  advance 
civilisation  in  Ireland.  It  was  well  known, 
thatpreviousto  the  introduction  of  Protest- 
antism into  Ireland,  the  people  of  that 
country  were  in  a  state  of  utter  darkness, 
uneducated,  ignorant,  and  barbarous;  and 
he  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  observe,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  was,  a 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  clergy.  And  this 
must  go  a  great  way  towards  solving  a 
problem  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  seemed  very 
anxious  to  have  solved,  viz.,  how  it  was, 
that  although  the  Church  of  Ireland  had 
existed  for  300  years,  it  had  literally  done 
nothing  ?  He  begged  leave  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member,  that  though  stagnant  for 
too  long  a  period,  of  later  years  it  had 
made  great  progress.  It  was  remarkable 
that  no  outcry  was  raised  against  it,  no 
turmoil  or  disturbances  took  place,  while 
its  clergy  were  negligent  and  regardless  of 
their  duty,  and  did  nothing  in  return  for 
the  income  they  received ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  body  of  the  clergy  became  earnest, 
zealous,  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  then  agitation -commenced,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  into 
hostility  agains*^  them.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  would  show  the  House  that  the 
Returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction did  great  injustice  to  the  Church, 
and  were  not  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.     One 


great  reason  for  the  Protestant  Church  not 
advancing  in  Ireland  in  former  times  had 
been,  that  the  Ministers  appointed  were 
not  men  capable  or  willing  to  instruct  the 
people,  but  men  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
native  language ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  had  such  men  much  assisted  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  that  country^P 
But  he  rejoiced  that  the  day  had  arrived, 
when  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  £sta« 
blished  Church  had  felt  it  their  duty  to 
surmount  the  labour  and  toil  of  acquiring 
the  Irish  tongue,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  people  flocked  to  hear  those 
ministers  who  addressed  them  in  their 
native  language,  and,  please  God,  would 
continue  to  do  so.  He  rejoiced  to  know, 
that  in  the  place  of  the  lazy,  indo- 
lent, unlettered  men,  who  were  formerly 
sent  outy  as  it  might  be  said,  and  he  was 
willing  to  admit,  that  in  many  instances 
this  might  be  true,  to  fatten  on  the  spoils 
of  the  country,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
possessed,  at  the  present  momentt  as 
learned,  as  able,  as  exemplary,  as  devoted, 
and  as  indefatigable,  a  body  of  clergymen 
as  adorned  any  church  in  the  Christian 
world.  This  rested  not  on  the  testimony 
of  Protestants  alone  ;  it  was  a  fact  to 
which  many  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
had  borne  testimony.  The  necessity  of  a 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland  had 
been  acknowledged  at  a  period  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  1st.  In  1641,  the 
Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  dissuading  his 
royal  master  from  entering  into  a  foreign 
war,  wrote  to  that  monarch  in  these 
terms : — "  His  Majesty  must  defer  the 
great,  excellent,  and  necessary  work  of 
bringing  this  people  to  a  conformity  in  re- 
ligion, till  which  be  efiected,  the  Crown 
of  England  may  not  trust,  nay,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  hold  Itself  secure  of  this  na- 
tion, which,  however  peaceable  and  still 
soever  we  may  think  them,  are  in  an  in- 
stant to  be  blown  up  by  the  Romish 
clergy  into  a  tempest,  not  only  to  the  dis- 
quietude, but  great  hazard  of  the  state/' 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  Lord 
Deputy  had  looked  two  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age ;  and  certainly  this  was 
too  much  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  at  the  present  day,  as  the 
Irish  Tithe  Question  and  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill  fully  proved.  The  Lord  Deputy 
added,  in  another  place — **  I  see  plainly, 
that  so  long  as  this  kingdom  continues 
Popish,  they  are  not  people  for  the  Crown 
of  England  to  be  confident  of;  whereas, 
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if  ihtj  were  not  ttill  dittempered  by  the 
infusion  of  Friart  and  Jesnits^  I  am  of  be 
lief  they  would  be  as  good  and  loyal  to 
their  King  as  any  other  subjects/'  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Deputy  Went- 
worth.  But  to  return-^Tbe  real  grievance 
was  this,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Protest* 
ant  Church  were  continued  to  it»  and 
were  not  disappropriated  from  it  to  se- 
cular purposes.  And  he  must  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  he  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Departroen  had  laid  down  a  doc- 
trine which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
complaint.  He  had  uttered  an  observa- 
tion to  this  effect — that  the  established 
religion  of  a  state  ought  to  be  the  religion 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.  If  that  were 
so,  then  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
must  think  it  a  grievance  that  the  EstaU 
lished  Church  of  Ireland  was  the  religion 
of  the  minority  of  the  people  of  that  ooun« 
try.  If  it  were  a  grievance,  then  its  pro* 
party  should  be  taken  away  from  it  alto- 
gether; and  where  was  the  consistency  of 
those  who  stopped  short  in  their  work  of 
appropriation  at  this  paltry  pittance  of 
60,000/.,  or  it  might  be,  90,000/.  7  To 
act  consistently,  ought  not  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  give  up  to  the  boo.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  the  entire  Church  pro* 
perty?  [Mr.  0*ConneU:  Not  the  entire.] 
No,  not  the  entire!  Well,  then,  what 
part  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in- 
tend to  take?  Would  he  stand  still  at 
50,000/.,  and  be  content  with  the  sop  for 
ever?  He  would  answer  that  question 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  say 
that  he  would  not.  He  had  before  said, 
and  be  would  repeat,  that  the  real  object 
of  a  large  party  of  those  who  supported 
the  Bill  was  to  put  down  the  E  tablished 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  asserting  this  barren  principle  of  a 
surplus  which  he  believed  would  never  be 
realised,  and  which  at  present  was  a  mere 
shadow,  and  would  never  in  future  be- 
come a  substance,  was  to  obtain  a  fulcrum, 
on  which  certain  parties  might  erect  their 
machinery  to  overthrow  the  Protestant 
Establishment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  would  never  be  con- 
tented with  the  mere  assertion  of  an  ab- 
stract principle.  He  would  one  day  follow 
It  up;  the  hon.  Member  had  said  that  he 
would  do  BO,  and  he  did  the  hon.  Member 
the  justice  to  b«;lieve,  that  in  this  instance 
he  would  be  a  man  of  his  word.  He  would 
prove  the  hon.  Member's  intentions  by 
reading  to  the  Houae  a  passage  from  a 


letter  addresaed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  to  another  hon. 
Member  of  that  House,  the  Member  for 
Dundalk,  whose  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject he  anticipated  that  he  should  hear 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  debate.  He 
expected  that  that  hon.  Member  would 
inform  the  House  that  be,  and  others  who 
thought  with  him,  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  else  than  the  absolute  de-* 
molition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  present  to  hear  the  honest  cheer 
of  the  candid  Member  for  Dundalk.  He 
was  sorry  that  none  of  that  noble  Lord's 
colleagues  were  present  to  hear  it.  He 
was  well  aware  that  anything  he  could 
say  would  have  but  little  weight  with 
Ministers;  and,  indeed,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  present.  If  they  were,  they  might 
learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  from 
their  looks,  and  their  manner,  and  their 
cheers  upon  this  occasion.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  letter  written  bv  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  in 
September,  1834.  That  hon.  Member  was 
apologising  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk, for  not  having  conformed  to  bis 
particular  views  on  the  tithe  question ; 
and  in  apologising  to  him  for  not  having 
gone  as  far  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun^ 
dalk  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  had  wished  him 
to  go,  was  Informing  the  people  of  Ireland 
of  the  full  length  he  intended  to  go  at 
some  convenient  opportunity.  **  It  is  true/' 
said  he,  "  that  I  demanded  for  the  present 
but  a  partial  reduction  of  tithe ;  it  was 
three-fifths  I  asked  for.  Why  did  I  not 
ask  for  more  ?  Because  I  had  no  chance 
of  getting  the  entire  amount  abolished  at 
present,  and  I  was  refused  even  the  ex- 
tent I  asked  for.  I  asked  for  three-fifths, 
—■I  only  got  two*fifths.  I  had  not  the 
leaat  chance  of  destroying  the  entire 
amount  of  tithe.''  It  appeared  from  this 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
excellent  intentions  at  that  time,  and  that 
the  hon.  Member  cherished  them  up  to 
this  hour  he  was  ready  to  warrant.  The 
letter  then  proceeded : — *'  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  always  ready  to  accept  of 
any  instalment,  however  small,  of  the  debt 
of  justice  due  to  the  people,  that  real  na- 
tional debt."  [Cheering  from  Mr,  O'Con^ 
nell  and  the  Ministerial  Members,}  Yes 
— it  is  well  known  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  always  ready  to  accept^ 
any  instalment,  however  small ;   that  is 
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nolorlotis.  Aye,  and  **  that  dtbt  of  jottice 
to  the  people''  ia  a  useful  word  too.  Just* 
ice  to  the  people  I-^jmtice  to  Ireland  1 
That  meant  for  this  turn  the  entire  demo- 
lition of  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland.     But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  to  make  his  meaning 
clear,  added,  "  1  am  determined  to  go  on 
and  look  for  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the 
first  instalment  is  realised."     This  was 
language,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
doubt.    It  was  a  pledge  that,  though  he 
might  accept  the  first  instalment,  he  would 
have  the  rest;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
hon.  Member,  if  he  could,  would  have  the 
rest.     He  hoped  that  some  of  the  noble 
Lord's  friends  would  apprise  him  of  what 
he  had  to  expect  in  future  fVom  his  ally  in 
name,  but  from  his  master  in  reality — the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
The  noble  Lord  must  not  deceive  himself 
by  supposing  that  this  Bill  would  be  a 
final,  nealing,  conciliatory  measure,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  turmoil  and  agi- 
tation in  Ireland.    Quite  the  contrary,  it 
wonld  only  lead  to  fresh  turmoil  and  to 
fresh  agitation.     Unless  the  noble  Lord 
was  prepared  to  surrender  the  entire  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  with  conces- 
sion, agitation  would  be  renewed,  toties 
qtiotieSf  till  all  was  gone.     He  had  heard 
with  extreme  surprise  another  observation 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord   in   the 
course  of  his  speech  the  other  evening. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  an  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  intended  for  the 
propagation  of  a  doctrine,  but  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  people.     Fine  words  these  1 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
was  their  meaning  ?    Was  it  not  the  duty 
of  a  Church  Establishment  to  propagate  a 
doctrine  ?    If  it  was  not,  for  what  purpose 
was  it  instituted?    Was  it  not  to  teach 
religion  ?     And  what  did  religion  consist 
in?     Did  not  religion   teach  doctrines? 
Or  did  it  confine  itself  to  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  if  you 
will,  barren  morality  ?    He  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  could  have  induced  the 
noble  Lord  (ihe  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department)  to  use  such  language. 
It  was  a  timely,  but  true  maxim,  that  in  all 
things  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."     As 
soon  as  ever  a  man  allowed  himself  to  de* 
sert  the  high  and  given  ground  of  princi- 
ple, that  moment  he  involved  himself  in 
inconsistencies,  and  absurdities,  and  mis- 
chief.   The  definition  of  the  noble  Lord 


was  not  the  true  definition  of  a  Church 
Establishment,  and  was  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple as  indefensible  as  his  position,  that 
the  established  religion  of  a  state  should 
be  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  a  people. 
Did  his  Lordship  mean  that  it  was  the 
province  and  duty  of  the  Protestant  Es* 
tablished  Church   to   teach   the   Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  the  people?     What 
were  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  told  at  the 
Union  ?     They  were  told  to  amalgamate 
with  the  people  of  England — that  their 
religion  would  then  be  secure,  because  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  a  majority  of  the 
empire.  The  language  of  the  Act  of  Union 
was,  that  the  United  Church  of  England 
and   Ireland,   as  established,   should   be 
maintained  and  preserved,  and  such  main- 
tenance and  preservation  were  declared  to 
be  fundamental  and  essential  parts  of  the 
Union,     It  was  also  true  that  the  noble 
Lord  said,  that  he  was  not  prepared  at 
present  to  carry  out  to  their  full  extent  in 
Ireland  the  principles  which  his  favourite 
authors  had  avowed  on  these  points ;  but 
he  would  recommend  the  noble  Lord  to 
be  prepared  in  no  very  great  length  of 
time  to  carry  them  out    to  the  utmost. 
Tl)e  noble  Lord  had  the  pledge  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
that  those  principles  should  be  so  carried 
out;  and  this  time,  at  least,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  redeem  his  pledge, 
and  not  violate  the  faith  he  had  plighted. 
He  would  remind  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  in  office,  that  the  power  which 
had  put  them  in  could  also  remove  them 
from  their  present  places,  and  that,  if 
they  did  not  perform  the  high  behests 
which  might  issue  from  that  power,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  long 
the  benches  on   which    they  were  then 
seated.    They   might  rely  upon  it,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
would  tell  them  that,  if  they  did  not  do 
"justice    to    Ireland,"    their    tenure  of 
office  would  be  short  indeed.     But  would 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
tell  either  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  the 
House  in  general,   what    he   meant  by 
'< justice  to  Ireland?"     He  should  like 
much  to  hear  a  definition  of  that  phrase — 
he  should   like   much  to  know  what  it 
meant.     To-day  it  was — "  Take  only  a 
little  from  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  establish  for  mc  the  principle  of 
appropriation,  give  me  the  place  where  I 
can  set  my  foot  and  establish   my  ma- 
I  chinery,  and  that  is  justice  to  Ireland." 
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that  was  the  meaniog  of  the  phrase  now ; 
but  what  would  it  be  on  Thursday  next  ? 
—Then  it  would  be,  '^  Do  justice  to  Ire- 
land— give  us  Municipal  Corporations — 
let  us  have  normal  schools  of  peaceful 
agitation — all  over  Ireland,  from  Antrim 
to  Kerry — from  Galway  to  Dublin — yes, 
from  Cork  too — aye,  and  from  Bandon 
also.  He  liked  to  hear  those  names — yes, 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
along  its  whole  length  and  its  whole 
breadth,  there  would  be  normal  schools 
of  peaceful  agitation,  and  if  they  would 
not  give  that,  let  them  mark  the  conse- 
quence of  refusing  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
That  would  be  the  demand  on  Thursday 
next— what  would  it  be  the  week  after- 
wards? Then  they  would  indeed  have  a 
great  question  before  them;  then  they 
would  have  the  conduct  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  and  of  the  other  Peers  of  Parlia- 
ment, canvassed  for  refusing  their  assent 
to  the  proposed  measures  for  reforming 
the  Corporations,  and  for  spoliating  the 
Church.  Then  they  would  hear  of  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  presuming  to 
differ  from  the  most  wise  and  potent  Com- 
mons of  England.  Then  they  would  be 
told,  that  unless  they  consented  to  correct 
the  errors  of  that  besotted  body,  and  un- 
less thev  set  it  right,  by  making  an  or- 
ganic change  in  its  construction,  they 
would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Ireland. 
But  what  next  ?  The  learned  Gentleman 
would  say,  ^'  You  wont  demolish  the 
hereditary  branch  of  Legislature  for  us, 
why,  then,  you  deny  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  I  will  agitate  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union ;  that  alone  will  do  justice  to  Ire« 
land."  His  hon.  Friends  near  him 
suggested  that  there  were  other  topics 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  also  felt  great  interest,  and 
that  each  of  these  would  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  for  his  celebrated  watch- 
word of  **  justice  to  Ireland."  He  defied 
any  man  living  to  say  what  was  the  ulti- 
matum of  **  justice  to  Ireland,''  or  what 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  certain  indi- 
viduals whom  he  would  not  further  name. 
What  was  the  justice  to  Ireland  which  the 
noble  Lord  claimed  now?  The  noble  Lord 
said  it  was,  that  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  Irish  Church  should  be  set  apart  for 
"  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.'*  Now,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to  place 
this  surplus  of  50,000/.|  supposing  it  to 


be  realised,  in  the  hands  of  the  CotOBm* 
sioners  for  Education  in  Ireland,  or  in 
the  hands  of  some  other  body?  If  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  those  Commis- 
sioners, it  would  be  employed  in  propa- 
gating a  doctrine — it  would  be  expended 
in  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
He  believed  that  many  of  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  that  Board  were 
even  now  publicly  teaching  the  tenets  of 
that  religion.  In  one  of  them  he  had 
himself  seen  in  the  hands  of  children, 
during  school  hours,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Catechism,  and  had  asked,  but  in  vain, 
for  a  copy  of  the  Scripture  extracts,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  read  there.  There  was 
not  a  single  copy,  either  of  those  extracts 
or  of  the  Scriptures,  or  any  version  of 
the  Scriptures  there.  Now,  he  would 
ask  this  question— -was  it  the  business  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland 
to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion? 
Was  that  the  noble  Lord's  notion  of  the 
duties  of  a  Church  Establishment?  He 
had  heard  from  the  noble  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  an  observation  whnh,  though  it 
did  credit  to  his  feelings,  was  neither  a 
sound  nor  a  statesmanlike  doctrine.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  he  would  not 
employ  the  military  force  in  the  collection 
of  tithe,  if  it  were  required  to  cdllect  it  at 
the  risk  of  shedding  blood.  ''  That  was 
a  sacrifice  which,  great  as  it  was,"  the 
noble  Lord  had  said,  "  he  should  not 
deem  too  much  for  truth  and  religion,  but 
infinitely  too  much  for  an  Establishment ; 
not  too  much  for  the  spirit,  but  for  the 
form  of  worship."  Now,  in  commenting 
upon  this  observation,  he  must  ask,  first 
of  all,  why  was  a  military  force  main- 
tained in  Ireland?  Was  it  not  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  protect  the  property,  and 
enforce  the  law  of  the  country  ?  If  the 
people,  misled  by  agitators,  would  array 
themselves  in  bodies  against  the  law,  to 
the  disturbance  of  peace  and  to  the  en- 
dangering of  property,  must  not  the  civil 
force,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  that  be 
insufficient,  the  military  force  in  the  next, 
be  of  necessity  employed  against  them? 
If  the  noble  Lord  would  not  employ  the 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  which  the  Church  had  in  tithe, 
how  would  he  draw  the  line  between  that 
and  any  other  species  of  property?  Surely, 
the  noble  Lord,  with  his  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  must  perceive  that  he 
was  bound  to  protect  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty,   and    that    if   he  ^excluded  any 
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kind  from  it,  he  was  holding  out  a  pre- 
miam  to  agitation  and  spoliation,  and 
laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property 
and  of  all  subordination.  He  had  not 
heard  the  whole  of  the  speech  made  last 
night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford ; 
but  he  admired  the  frankness  with  which 
that  hon.  Member  had  expounded  his 
views  on  this  question  in  that  part  of  it 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear. 
He  entered  the  House  whilst  the  hon. 
Member  was  laying  down  propositions 
which  were  quite  incontrovertible,  and 
which  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  topic  which  he  was  now  discuss- 
ing. The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  if 
property  of  one  kind  could  be  borne  down 
by  popular  feeling  and  popular  agitation, 
no  other  property  would  long  be  safe  after 
it.  He  repeated  that  proposition  over 
and  over  again ;  and  that  at  last  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  of  which  no  man  could 
deny  the  justice,  that  the  property  of  no 
man  would  be  safe  in  Ireland,  if  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  were  allowed  to  be 
borne  down  by  popular  clamour  and  po- 
pular agitation.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
listen  to  his  (Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson's)  ad- 
vice, let  him  at  any  rate  attend  to  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  his  Friend  and  supporter,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford.  Let  him 
remember,  that  if  he  permitted  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  to  be  spoliated,  un. 
der  the  popular  clamour  and  agitation 
which  distracted  Ireland,  his  hon.  Friend, 
(the  Member  for  Waterford),  and  every 
other  Gentleman  connected  with  Ireland, 
must  bid  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all 
their  property  in  that  country.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  if  the  laws  were  fairly,  firmly,  and 
impartially  administered,  and  not  as  now 
made  instruments  of  coercion  one  day, 
and  of  favouritism  the  next,  they  would 
be  willingly  obeyed  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, for  the  people  of  Ireland,  when  they 
were  not  misled,  were  fond  of,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  law,  when  it  was  fairly, 
firmly,  and  impartially  administered.  He 
could  say,  that  from  some  experience  of 
his  own  in  Ireland,  for  he  had  himself,  oc« 
cadonally,  filled  a  judicial  office  there, 
and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  satis- 
faction with  which  tlie  people  witnessed 
the  equal  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  in  his  speech  of 
last  night.  He  had  heard,  with  no  less 
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pain  than  surprise,  the  very  uncalled  for 
attack  which  the  hon.  Member  had  made 
upon  the  political  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  declared^ 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  that  noble 
Lord  did  not  intend  by  his  proposition 
to  settle  this  question,  but  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  undermine  the  present  Mi- 
nistry, to  occupy  their  place,  and  to  ex- 
alt himself  upon  their  ruin.  Had  the 
noble  Lord  been  present  when  the  at^ 
tack  was  made  upon  him,  he  certainly 
should  not  have  attempted  to  vindicate 
the  noble  Lord  from  it ;  for  he  knew,  and 
the  House  knew  also,  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  well  able  to  vindicate  himself 
without  any  extraneous  aid ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
soon  either  find  or  make  an  opportunity 
for  replying  to  the  attacks  which  had 
been  made  upon  him  from  several  quarters 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  As  the 
noble  Lord,  however,  was  not  present 
when  this  taunt  was  directed  against  him, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  vindicate  the  noble  Lord  from  it, 
and  to  say,  that  never  was  a  cha^e  more 
completely  without  foundation.  Could 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  be  ig* 
norant  of  this  fact — that  the  point,  on 
which  the  noble  Lord  severed  himself 
from  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber, and  on  which  he  abandoned  power  and 
place,  was  a  principle  which  he  would  not 
surrender  ?  Could  he  be  ignorant  that  the 
cause  of  the  noble  Lord's  resignation  was 
his  determination  not  to  suffer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
to  be  disappropriated  to  secular  purposes  ? 
It  was  not  fair,  then,  to  attach  to  the  noble 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  a  charge  so 
discreditable  to  his  honour  and  character, 
and  so  totally  destitute  of  all  foundation. 
For  his  own 'part,  he  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  for  the  arduous  duty  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  in  framing  his 
measure,  and  the  able  and  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  House.  It  contained  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  avoided  all  that 
was  vicious  in  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  He  had  originally  in- 
tended to  go  through  that  Bill  clause  by 
clause ;  but  he  had  trespassed  too  long 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  already, 
to  think  of  fulfilling  his  original  intention. 
He  had  been  prepared  to  show,  by  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  population 
of  that  country,  that  such  a  clerg;y  as  was 
necessary  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of 
such  a  population  could  not  be  more  than 
moderately  provided  for  out  of  those 
funds.  He  would,  however,  abstain  from 
that  comparison  now,  for  he  had  received 
the  kindest  attention  from  the  House,  and 
would  not  trespass  unnecessarily  upon  it. 
He  should,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
adverting  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  most  important  observations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  objected  not  only  to  the  appropriation 
clause,  but  also  to  some  other  arrange- 
ments which  the  noble  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  made  in  this  Bill.  By  the  Bill 
of  last  year  he  proposed  to  extinguish  860 
parishes.  Now,  though  that  provision  was 
professedly  abandoned  in  this  Bill,  yet  the 
very  same  object  was  accomplished  in  it, 
by  means,  if  possible,  still  more  objection- 
able* This  was  accomplished  by  the  51st 
Claose,  which,  in  conferring  the  power  of 
dividing  districti  into  benefices,  and  of 
altering  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  con* 
ferred  upon  the  Government  the  power  of 
extinguishing  in  effect  whatever  parishes 
they  chose.  That  clause  was  a  covert, 
roundabout  way  of  effecting  that  which 
the  Government  said  that  it  had  abandon- 
ed the  intention  of  effecting,  and  was  ob- 
jectionable also  upon  other  grounds ;  for 
it  destroyed  the  landmarks,  and  obliterated 
the  boundaries  of  the  Protestant  division 
of  the  country,  which  had  at  present  pre- 
scription in  their  favour,  whilst  all  the 
boundaries  of  Roman  Catholic  parishes 
would  be  preserved  as  before,  thus  enabling 
the  priests  to  step  easily  into  possession 
of  the  property  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
when  its  ruin  was  completed.  The  basis, 
too,  of  all  this  legislation  was  the  returns 
received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction.  Now,  if  time  and  opportunity 
permiHed,  he  could  prove  (as  he  had  said 
before),  that  those  returns  were  not 
accurate  enough  to  justify  the  House  in 
legislating  upon  them.  That  was  a  grave 
charge  to  make;  but  he  made  it  upon 
good  grounds,  and  a  serious  weight  of 
evidence.  One  of  the  two  objects  for 
which  that  Commission  had  been  appoint- 
ed, was,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  pre- 
sent means  of  giving  education  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Now,  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society. 


He  had  never  been  afraid  or  ashamed  Co 
avow  it.  He  was  proud  to  say,  that  he 
had  been  its  secretary  for  twenty  years ; 
he  was  still  one  of  its  secretaries,  and  he 
was  happy  to  think  that  he  had,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  that  societyt  heen  the 
means  of  accomplishing  some  good  for  bis 
country.  He  was  satisfied  that  great  and 
permanent  good  had  been  effected  by 
it  for  Ireland.  It  had  educated  respect- 
able teachers,  to  the  number  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000.  It  had,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Commissioners  made  their  Report,  1,050 
schools.  Here  he  must  return,  on  the 
part  of  the  society »  her  grateful  thanks  to 
the  liberal  gentlemen  of  England  who 
came  forward,  and  generously  contributed 
to  the  funds  for  the  advancement  of  its 
objects  in  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  the 
sunshine  of  Government  approbation  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  grant  of  the  public 
money  no  longer  made.  As  he  had  just 
said,  there  were,  belonging  to  this  society 
in  Ireland^  no  less  than  1,050  schools. 
Would  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  retura 
of  these  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  number  of  schools  under  the 
Kildare-place  Society  was  stated  at  only 
235  ?  There  were  three  dioceses  in  which 
the  Commissioners  returned  that  the  Kil- 
dare-place society  had  no  schools ; — it  so 
happened,  that  in  those  three  dioceses 
they  had  nearly  300  schools.  He  could 
prove,  too,  that  out  of  that  number  of 
schools,  returns  were  sent  into  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  managers  in  no  less  than 
150  cases.  He  believed  that  they  were 
sent  in  to  the  Commissioners  in  every  case, 
but  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  prove  it 
with  regard  to  150  instances.  He  had 
been  altogether  astonished  wlien  he  saw 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissiouers 
235  given  as  the  number  of  schools  be- 
longing to  the  society.  The  CommitteCi 
when  they  saw  the  Report,  said  there  must 
have  been  some  strange  and  unaccountable 
mistake  somewhere;  and  in  order  that 
there  might  be  none  on  their  side,  they 
sent  inspectors  into  those  three  dioceses, 
viz.,  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  in 
which  they  were  returned  as  having  no 
schools.  Those  inspectors  visited  each 
of  the  schools,  and  found  every  one  of  the 
schools  in  the  same  localities  in  which  they 
had  been  represented  by  the  Committee, 
to  the  numl)cr  which  he  had  stated.  He 
was  also  in  a  situation  to  prove  that  the 
returns  givon  by  the  same  Commissioners 
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xetpecting  the  comparative  number  of 
Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  different  parishes  of  Ireland, 
M'ere  roost  inaccurate.  He  could  state, 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  all 
benefices  were  to  be  extinguished,  which 
did  not  contain  fifty  Protestants  of  the 
Church  of  England,  every  meihod  of  inti- 
midation was  practised  to  drive  the  Pro- 
testants out  of  those  parishes  where  the 
number  slightly  exceeded  that  amount.  He 
would  mention  one  instance.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Dromod,  there  were  fifiy-six  Pro- 
testants at  the  time  of  the  Report ;  it  was 
returned  to  the  Conmiissioners  by  the 
Protestant  minister  of  the  parish  as  con- 
taining that  number,  and  yet  it  appeared 
in  the  printed  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
as  containing  forty-nine !  just  one  under 
the  required  number  to  entitle  it  to  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  under  the  noble  Lord's 
Bill  of  last  year.  In  another  case,  the 
parish  of  Desertseges,  not  far  from  Bandon, 
the  number  returned  by  the  Commissioners 
was  fif(y»  under  the  actual  number  of 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
resident  in  the  parish.  He  was  enabled  to 
state  this  from  having  seen  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  heads  of  all  the  families,  and 
the  number  belonging  to  each,  taken  down 
by  the  excellent  clergyman  who  was  doing 
duty  in  that  parish — a  list  not  made  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  return  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  by  that  rev.  gentle- 
man, as  minister,  to  enable  him  fully  and 
effectually  to  dfscharge  his  pastoral  duties 
to  everv  member  of  his  flock.  He  had 
received  a  letter,  stating  that  there  was  a 
priest  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who  said  that 
tie  would  take  good  care  one  way  or  ano- 
ther that  there  should  not  be  found  fifty 
Protestants  in  his  parish.  \^Loud  cries  of 
name^  name,/rom  the  MimUerial  benches*'] 
He  would  not  name  him.  If  the  House 
would  authorise  an  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
he  would  undertake  to  prove  the  way  in 
which  the  priest  had  made  the  threat,  and 
also  the  way  in  which  he  had  followed  it 
up.  He  would  not  name  the  prif^st  or  the 
parish,  but  he  had  his  informution  from  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
whose  accuracy  he  could  implicitly  rely. 
Yes,  he  had  been  informed  that  the  priest 
said  that  he  would  take  care  that  there 
should  not  be  fifty  Protestants  found  in 
his  parish.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
of  an  individual  wiio  luul  been  the  viclim 
of  that  threat,  that  he-  ordered  every  Ca- 


tholic of  his  flock  to  turn  away  any  and 
all  of  their  servants  who  were  Protestants, 
and  who  would  not  turn,  as  it  was  called. 
Several  were  accordingly  discharged,  and 
left  the  parish.  There  were  four  Protest- 
ant children  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
parish  from  a  charitable  institution  in 
Cork,  to  serve  as  servants  in  families  there. 
To  reduce  the  number  of  Protestants  the 
order  was  issued,  and  these  four  children 
were  turned  out  of  the  families  in  which 
they  had  been  placed.  One  of  them  was 
found  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  the 
informant,  on  whose  accuracy  he  most 
implicitly  relied.  That  child  found  an 
asylum  in  the  House  of  Industry  at  Cork, 
and  whilst  in  that  asylum  was  examined 
by  the  dignitary  to  whom  he  had  already 
alluded,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  that 
institution.  The  child  said,  that  the  priest 
had  given  the  order  to  his  flock,  and  she  had 
been  in  consequence  turned  out,  because 
she  would  not  conform  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  There  was  another 
case  to  which  he  would  refer,  and  he  was, 
in  this  instance,  at  liberty  to  mention 
names  for  the  satisfaction  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Spring 
Farm,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  had  been 
requested  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  to 
make  a  return  of  all  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  he  employed,  and  he  gave  a 
return  of  fifty-six  Protestants  in  his  house 
and  employment,  and  ten  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  received  a  letter  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  thanking  him 
for  the  return ;  but  when  the  Commis- 
sioner appeared,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, a  list  was  handed  to  him  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  only  tlur- 
teen  out  of  the  fifty- six  Protestants.  He 
asked  again,  was  it  fair,  was  it  safe,  to  act 
upon  such  returns?  And  yet  they  had 
been  made  the  very  foundation  of  this  Bill, 
were  recited  in  its  preamble,  and  would 
form  the  only  data  to  guide  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  population  and  localities  of  the 
different  parishes  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, without  affecting  to  answer  the  able 
statements  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Stan- 
ley) in  introducing  the  present  debate, 
had  thought  it  expedient,  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  House 
from  the  real  question  before  them,  to  refer 
to  a  varioiy  of  topics  altogether  extra- 
neous and  foreign  to  the  occu!«ion,  and 
C  2 
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among  others,  to  the  improvements,  as  he 
called  them,  which  had  been  effected  bv 

—  -  * 

the  right  hon.  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  noble 
Lord  laid  peculiar  stress  on  the  advantage 
which  had  been  found  to  result  from  the 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  which 
hitherto  prevailed  of  setting  aside  or  chal- 
lenging juries  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
That  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance; but  in  his  opinion  the  alteration 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  produce  the  happy  results  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  it.  He  had  received  se- 
veral communications  on  the  subject,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Queen's  County ;  and  he 
could  state  to  the  House,  that  the  impression 
among  professional  men  there  was,  and  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  it  tended 
materially  to  frustrate  the  administration 
of  justice.  Substantially,  it  gave  the 
accused  party  the  nomination  of  the  jury  ; 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  provision,  in  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  must  at  once  be  manifest  to  every 
one.  He  would  just  give  the  following 
instance  as  a  proof  of  what  he  bad  stated. 
In  the  Queen's  County  a  man  named  Car- 
ter, a  tenant  of  Lord  Maryborough,  was 
murdered  at  noon  day,  for  enclosing  a 
piece  of  land  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
for  which  he  paid  rent.  Three  persons 
were  tried  at  the  summer  assizes  at  Mary- 
borough in  1835.  No  verdict  was  found. 
The  case  was  tried  again  in  the  spring 
assizes  of  1836.  What  was  the  result  of  the 
**  improvement"  to  which  he  had  referred  ? 
Why,  as  the  Crown  had  given  up  its  former 
right  of  challenge  while  the  prisoner  re- 
tained it  in  full  force,  there  was  actually 
suffered  to  remain  on  that  jury,  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  himself  been  tried  for  a 
riot  at  which  a  homicide  was  committed, 
had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  which  he 
had  suffered.  It  might  well  be  conjectured 
under  such  circumstances,  what  followed. 
Even  supposing  the  other  eleven  had  been 
inclined  to  bring  in  the  prisoner  guilty,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  this  man  would 
have  assented  to  such  a  verdict,  and  the 
jury  could  not  agree.  They  were  carted 
to  the  bounds  of  the  county  and  dis- 
charged* It  was  well  known  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  that  cases  must  occur 
frequently  in  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 


land, in  which  it  was  desirable  to  set  aside 
men  from  serving  on  juries,  even  though 
there  might  be  no  moral  stain  upon  their 
characters.  It  was  obvious,  for  instance, 
that  timid  men  and  men  living  in  thatched 
houses,  exposed  to  popular  indignation, 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  danger  and 
hazard  which  they  might  incur  in  exercis- 
ing their  duty,  by  convicting  a  criminal. 
He  heard  similar  complaints  of  like  results 
from  Longford  and  other  places.  He  had 
also  heard  great  complaints  made  of  the 
solicitors  who  had  been  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  conduct  prosecutions 
at  the  different  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland ; 
but  as  that  was  a  part  which,  although 
first  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  was  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, he  would  not,  having  already 
trespassed  so  long  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  more  particularly  refer  to  it. 
He  should  be  sorry  if  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  had  said  anything  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  House.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  a 
solemn  duty  to  discharge,  and  one  from 
which  he  would  not  shrink.  He  would  en- 
deavour to  the  best  of  his  humble  ability  to 
place  the  ProtestantChurch  of  Ireland  upon 
its  true  footing.  He  would  only  refer,  in 
conclusion,  to  the  Act  of  1 829.  He  was  not 
going  to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the  obli^ 
gation  of  the  oath  which  Roman  Catholics 
were  then  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  the  House.  He  would  only  say,  that 
in  his  opinion,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
make  the  oath  more  stringent,  it  would  have 
been  acceded  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  [No."] 
Notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  believed  he  had  stated 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  he  could  state 
that  a  Peer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion had  said  that,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
putting  the  oath  out  of  the  question,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  enter 
into  any  legislation  affecting  the  property 
of  the  Established  Church.  That  was  noble 
—that  was  generous— that  was  honorable 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  he  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) did  put  it  with  all  sincerity  and  ten- 
derness to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
country  men^i  is  Roman  Catholic  friends 
(for  many  of  that  faith,  and  he  was  proud 
to  say  it,  were  his  friends) — if,  having 
been  admitted  into  the  Protestant  legis- 
lature of  this  empire,  on  the  confidence 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  mea- 
sure affecting  the  property  of  the  Esta- 
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blished  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
they  could  reconcile  it  to  their  feeling  as 
Gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  to  vote 
away  any  portion  of  that  Protestant  pro- 
perty which  they  have  sworn  Co  maintain. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Sergeant  concluded 
by  expressing  his  intention  of  voting  for 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord^  the  Member 
for  Lancashire. 

Mr*  Ward  had  no  intention  to  follow 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  through 
a  variety  of  details,  many  of  which  would 
be  explained  and  others  contradicted  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  would  follow  him, 
but  perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  apply  himself  for  a  short  time  to  the 
principles    by  which    alone    its  decision 
ought  to  be  guided.     He  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Lancashire,  with  great  attention,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  alteration  in  the 
spirit  of  his  legislation  for  Ireland.     He 
found  the  noble  Lord,  however,  at  the  very 
point  at  which  he  started  in  the  year  1830, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  mightv  changes 
which  had  been  going  on  around  him,  and 
standing  as  a  solitary  landmark  to  show 
how  far  public  opinion  had  shot  beyond 
him.     The  noble  Lord  accused  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on   the   Ministerial    side  of    the 
House  with  a  bigoted  adherence  to  an  ab- 
stract principle.     But  at  all  events  that 
abstract  principle  had  never  been  tried. 
They  might  entertain  hopes  of  its  healing 
eiTects,  but  thcv  had  never  tested  them. 
The  noble  Lord  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  no  less  obstinate  and  bigoted  adherent 
to  an  opposite   abstract  principle  which 
had  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  fraught 
with  the  worst  consequences,  not  merely 
to  Ireland,  but  to  the  welfare  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  empire  at  large.     Ex- 
perience had  shown  that  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  could  not  be  maintained 
to  its  present  extent,  or  on  its  present 
footing,  without  so  violent  an  outrage  being 
done  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  it  could  ever  be 
productive  of  any  good  effects.     What 
said  the  noble  Lord  opposite  ?     That  the 
Protestant  Establishment  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  full  integrity,  that  from  the 
tithe  fund  in  Ireland  not  one  farthing 
should  be  deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  population,  but  that  it  should  be 
.distributed,  m  its  locality,  among  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Establishment;    and  that 
as  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  so  far  as 
Vbey  might  have  placed  any  reliance  on  the 


justice  of  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  confident® 
in  his   influence   with   the   Legislature — 
which,  thank  God,  was  not  now  what  it  had 
been  many  years  ago — they  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  perpetual  submis- 
sion to  that  yoke  which  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  endeavoured,  and  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured,  to   force   upon  them. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  repudiated  (he  thanked  him 
for  the  word) — repudiated  the  principle  to 
which  the  House  was  pledged :  and  the 
noble  Lord,  to  induce  the  House  to  accede 
to  his  plan  entered  into  a  variety  of  details. 
Some  of  those  details  were  good  undoubt- 
edly;   but  it  was   singular  enough   that 
they  formed  the  only  points  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  coincided  with  his  Majesty's 
Government.    On  the  reduction  of  salaries 
and  the  abolition  of  pluralities  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  noble 
Lord  and    his   Majesty's  Ministers.     But 
here  all  similarity  ceased.   The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  strove  to  show, 
that  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  tithe 
fund  in  Ireland,  it  was  possible  so  to  par- 
cel it  out  among  the  different  ministers  of 
the  Church   Establishment,  as  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  any  surplus  at  all ;    and 
in  the  event  of  any  surplus  arising  after 
all,  the  noble  Lord  proposed  that  sooner 
than  the  Catholics  should  derive  any  be- 
nefit from  it,  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
building  of    churches  and   glebe -houses, 
until  the  ramifications  of  the  Established 
religion  extended  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  Ireland,     Certainly  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  surplus 
which  might  not  be  swallowed  up  by  such 
demands  as  these.     But  he  would  ask  the 
House  whether  this,  after  all,  was  not  an 
attempt  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  for 
300  years  had   been   productive  of  fhe 
worst  results,  which  had   cost   England 
1,000,000/.    annually   for    her    standing 
army,  200,000/.   for  police,   1,000,000/. 
sterling   for    glebe-houses    and  churches 
since  the  Union,  and  1,500,000/.  for  Pro- 
testant education,  which  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Establish- 
ment.    He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord 
as  a  reasonable  man,    and   a   Christian « 
whether  he  could  look  without  shame  and 
concern  to  the  results  of  this  system,  as 
now  testified  in  Ireland  ?     He  would  ask 
him,  whether  there  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  civilized  world  such  another  instance 
as  Ireland  presented  of  the  maintenance 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  national 
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Church  in  that  country?     He  would  ask 
him,  whether,  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  clergy  of  the  naliona? 
Church  were  compelled  to  wring  their  legal 
dues  from  the  people,  by  the  revival  of  an 
obsolete  process  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, by  tithe  suits,  by  the  help  of  the 
army,  and  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and 
by  the  actual  effusion  of  human  blood. 
There  were  7,000,000  of  Catholics  in  Tre- 
land,  and  only   750,000    Episcopalians ; 
for  of  the  850,000   Protestants  at   least 
100,000   are  Wesleyan   Methodists,  who 
defray  the  expense  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining their  places  of  worship,  and  who 
pay  their  own  ministers.     He  would  ask 
whether  the  people  of  England  were  not 
now  paying  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
treated  Ireland  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth ?     They  had   exerted   themselves  to 
impose  a  large  Protestant  Establishment  on 
the  Irish  nation,  without  taking  a  single 
step  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
receive  the  Protestant  religion.     They  had 
not  attempted  to  promote  that  great  moral 
change  in  the  people  which  took  place  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  therefore  all  their  attempts  to 
spread  the  Protestant  religion  there  had 
been  unsuccessful.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bandon  had  called  the  Estab- 
lished Church  the  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  but  he  would  say 
that  it  rather  was  the  cause  that  the  union 
had  never  been  effectual ;    it  continually 
prevented    tranquillity    in    the    country. 
It  had  prevented  Protestantism  from  at- 
taining due  ascendancy  in   Ireland,  and 
had  prevented  that  religion  from  effecting 
the  practical  good  which  otherwise  would 
have   resulted  from  it.     It  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  they  were  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  there  were  any  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  but  were  merely  to  look  to  the 
number  of  acres  and   Protestants.     His 
noble   Friend  (Lord  John   Russell)  very 
happily  said  last  night  that  the  noble  Lord 
seemed   to  think  that  the   Irish   Ciiurch 
should  look  to  the  cure  of  acres  not  to 
the  cure  of  souls.     He  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  this  observation,  and  would  add 
that  the  noble  Lord  and  those  who  acted 
with  htm  rather  looked  to  the  number  of 
acres  and  Protestants  than  to  the  interests 
and  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  they  should  not  give 
liberal  incomes  to  such  Protestant  clergy 


*\9  were  wanted,  but  he  protested  against 
the  unnecessary  number  of  them,  and  the 
enormous  stipends  some  of  them  received. 
He  cordially  concurred  rn  the  opinion  that 
every  Protestant  clergyman  should  have 
the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  should 
have  an  ample  allowance  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.     When,  however,   hon.  Gen- 
tlemen dwelt  so  strongly  on  this  point,  he 
would   beg  them  to   recollect   tne  small 
allowance  made  to  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  the  north  of  Ireland.     There  was 
allowed  by  Parliament  the  sum  of  15,000/. 
a  year  to  be  distributed  amongthe  Dissent- 
ing clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland.     This 
body  of  persons  was  divided   into  three 
classes.     The  first  class  had  150/.  a  year 
each ;  the  second, 75/. ;  and  the  third,  50/. ; 
and  no  pluralities  were  allowed.     This,  of 
course,  was  in  addition  to  the  stipend  they 
received  from  their  respective  flocks.     Tl^e 
whole  of  the  income  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
first  clas«,   according  to  Mr.    Pope,  the 
Moderator  of   the   Synod   of  Ulster  (in- 
cluding the   Regium  Donum)  seldom  or 
never  exceeded  300/.,  and  most  of  this 
class  resided  in  the  large  towns ;  and  the 
income   of  the   second   class  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 1 50/.  a  year.     Was  the  noble  Lord 
prepared  to  say,  that  he  would  have  Ire- 
land mapped  out  into  districts  in  his  wish 
to  have  what  he  called  a  new  Ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangement  ?     Were  there  no  Catho- 
lics on  those  acres,  which  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  so  care- 
fully distributed.     The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  think  that  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  this  subject.     He  rejoiced 
in   the   extreme  that  such   was   not   the 
opinion  of  that  House.     The  Catholics  of 
Ireland    were   7,000,000  of  people  who 
could  not  be  subjected  to  a  military  des- 
potism  like   the   inhabitants  of  Poland ; 
they  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  which 
they  would  use  in  a  way  to  prevent  their 
being  oppressed.    This  point  was  one  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  absurdity  to  exclude 
from  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  forget  altoge- 
ther the  relative  proportion  of  Protestants 
to  Catholics  in  the  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land.   In  the  province  of  Armagh,  to  every 
ten  Protestants  there  were  seventeen  Catho- 
lies ;  in  the  province  of  Dublin,  to  every 
ten  Protestants  there  were  fifty-eight  Cathc- 
lies ;  in  the  province  of  Cashel,  to  every 
ten  Protestants  there  were  188  Catholics| 
I  and  in  the  province  of  Toaro,  to  orery  teo 
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Protestants,  there  were  259  Catholics. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  for  the 
7,000,000  Catholics,  there  were  860,000 
Protestants,  including  100,000  Wesley  an 
Methodists  who  pay  their  own  clergy.  If 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland  was  dis- 
tributed as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
there  would  be  a  sufficiency  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  all  classes  of  ihe  com- 
munity. The  principle  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  measure  introduced  by  his 
noble  Friend,  was  conciliation  to  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland,  and  this  was  at- 
tempted to  be  effected  by  a  very  small 
concession  indeed.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  said,  that 
the  50,000/.  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  all  classes  might  be  drawn 
from  any  other  source,  as  well  as  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.  There 
was  no  Member  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  (not  even  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  or  the  honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex)  who  would  object 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  from  any  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  if  it  was  not  to  be  procured 
from  another  source.  He  had  never 
known  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  with  all  his  love  for  economy, 
refuse  a  vote  of  money,  when  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  served  by  it.  But,  he 
would  ask,  whether  the  money  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  education,  if 
taken  from  any  other  source,  would  be 
attended  with  the  same  healing  effect  as 
it  would  be  if  drawn  from  the  quarter  now 

Eroposed  ?  He  replied  —  certainly  not ; 
ecause  the  great  object  was  to  show  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  general  education  of  all  classes, 
out  of  the  exorbitant  revenues  of  the 
Church.  As  for  supposing  that  any 
bill  on  this  subject  could  be  a  final  mea- 
8ttre»  he  begged  to  observe,  that  he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  saying  so. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  so. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
that,  with  respect  to  a  country  situated 
like  Ireland,  that  that  House,  or  any 
Legislature,  could  adopt  what  could  be 
considered  a  final  measure.  He  should 
feel,  that  he  was  attempting  to  deceive 
himself  and  others,  if  he  asserted  that 
be  supposed  this  to  be  the  case.-  He 
contended  that  the  Church  Establishment, 
as  redaced  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Aot|  WHS  much  too  hirgo  Hot  the  spiritual 


wants  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  He 
was  satisfied  that  one  Archbishop  and  five 
Bishops  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  sop- 
ply  ail  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  thus  a  reduction  might  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  hierarchy 
from  1 60,000/.  to  300,000/.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  House  should  not  proceed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Lancashire,  when  he  brought 
in  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill.  The 
noble  Lord,  when  he  introduced  that  Bill, 
said,  that  twenty-two  Bishops  and  four 
Archbishops  was  too  large  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  he,  therefore, 
proposed  to  reduce  it  to  two  Archbishops 
and  ten  Bishops,  which  he  said  he  con- 
sidered would  be  amply  sufficient.  Now 
be  was  of  opinion  that  one  Archbishop  and 
four  Bishops  would  be  found  fully  adequate 
to  all  purposes  that  were  required.  Were 
hon.  Gentlennen  aware  that  in  one  diocese 
in  England,  namely  Chester,  there  were 
1,500,000  members  of  the  Establishment? 
Now  in  Ireland  there  were  only  750,000 
episcopal  Protestants,  and  if  one  Bishop 
was  found  sufficient  to  superintend  the 
spiritual  wants  of  1,500,000  in  this  coun- 
try, surely  two  Archbishops  and  ten 
Bishops  were  too  many  for  750,000  per- 
sons. Again,  look  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  to  the  model  of  what  a  Church 
Establishment  should  be.  There  the  clergy 
faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  and  yet 
were  satisfied  with  a  small  income.  In 
that  country  there  were  1,600,000  Pro- 
testant members  of  the  Establishment, 
and  the  income  of  the  Church  was  about 
200,000/.  a-year.  In  Ireland  there  were 
about  750,000  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  expense  of  the  Establish- 
ment at  the  present  time  was  about 
800,000/.  a-year,  and  afker  all  the  pro- 
posed reductions  were  made,  there  would 
remain  to  it  500,000/.  a-year.  He  found 
that  the  average  expense  in  Scotland  for 
the  pay  of  the  clergy  was  3s.  Ad,  for  each 
member  of  the  Establishment,  while  in 
Ireland  the  average  annual  expense  for 
each  member  of  the  Church  was  1  /.  1  jr. 
This,  then,  was  the  average  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire, 
would  not  alter,  because  he  would  devote 
the  present  revenue  to  the  Establishment, 
and  he  was  unable  to  increase  the  number 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  For  his  part  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 
should  not  be  acted  upon  in  Ireland  as  in 
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Scotland,  and  if  a  parallel  was  ^rawn  be- 
tween the  clergy  of  the  two  countries,  he 
bad  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  the 
balance  of  advantage  would  be  found. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  as  much  excluded 
from  that  religious  instruction  which  the 
Church  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  to  the  people,  as  the  slave  po- 
pulation of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
slave  state  of  America,  were  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  general  education.  The  object, 
then,  which  the  Government  had  in  view, 
was  to  devote  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Church  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  thus  make  the  Establishment 
really  useful  to  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
Some  observations  had  been  made  as  to 
the  schools  being  seminaries  for  teaching 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  held,  that  any 
system  of  proselytism  in  connexion  with 
these  sehoolSy  was  an  infraction  of  the  very 
principle  on  which  they  were  founded. 
He  did  not  know  whether  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Weymouth,  was  in  his 
place,  but  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  he  could  not  find  words  to  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  at  the  speech  made 
by  his  hon.  Friend.  The  language  he 
then  used  was  that  of  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious man  and  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  him. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend,  that  if 
there  should  appear  to  be  any  thing  like 
proselytism  in  the  system,  steps  should 
instantly  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Many  assertions  had  been  made  as  to  this 
being  the  case ;  but,  on  investigation,  they 
had  turned  out  to  be  groundless.  He 
would,  however,  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
whether  his  attention  had  ever  been  called 
to  the  different  Reports  on  the  system 
which  had  been  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners ?  If  he  looked  into  them,  he 
would  find  that  the  principle  of  neutrality 
was  most  strictly  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
missioners. They  had  used  every  exertion 
to  promote  neutrality,  and  if  any  case  oc- 
curred in  which  a  complaint  was  made  on 
this  point,  it  was  instantly  attended  to. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  system  hitherto 
was  imperfect  in  its  operation,  and  many 
of  the  complaints  had  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Commissioners  had 
not  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  system. 
There  were  some  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  pamphlet  lately  written  by  the 
rev.  J.  Carlisle,  a  respectable  Presbyteriaa 


minister,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  were  well  deserving  attention.  Mr. 
Carlisle  said, 

"  That  many  of  the  accusations  which  have 
been  made  against  the  system,  arise  from  the 
prejudice  created  against  it  by  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  seventeen  out  of 
twenty-two  Bishops  having  pronounced  against 
it  when  it  was  first  introduced  under  the  aus« 
pices  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire.  The  Orange  body,  too,  taking 
up  the  subject  hastily,  unequivocally  repro- 
bated the  system,  calling  it  a  mutilation  of  the 
Word  of  God..  Tliis  declaration  affected  the 
opinions  of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  and  has 
also  given  rise  to  many  of  the  complaints 
which  are  urged  against  it." 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Frank 
Sadlier,  also  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  principle  of  neutrality  was  also  main- 
tained. He  asked  whether  it  was  likely 
that  the  Protestant  children,  by  being 
taught  the  principles  of  general  morality, 
would  be  prevented  from  imbibing  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  observed,  *'  that  this  was 
more  likely  to  be  done  if  the  clergy  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  Protestants  will  be  pre- 
vented by  association  with  the  Catholics, 
will  neither  teach  themselves,  nor  permit 
the  Board  of  Education  to  do  it  for  them.'' 
With  regard  to  the  education  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  said  :<-« 

''  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  an  inspection  of  the 
school-books  ;  and  I  ask  whether  boys  in- 
structed out  of  them  will  not  receive  a^good 
moral  education — that  nine-tenths  of  the  chil- 
dren would  not  have  received  education  any 
where  if  not  in  these  schools,  and  would  have 
become  miserably  mischievous,  and  ready  for 
the  commission  of  crime  Y* 

Speaking  of  the  general  result  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  said  :  — 

''  It  may  naturally  be  asked  what  have  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  done  ? 
Our  answer  must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend 
of  Ireland.  The  Board  has  been  less  than 
four  years  in  existence ;  the  first  was  employed 
in  preparation,  and  yet  more  than  1,300  school- 
houses  have  been  established,  and  more  than 
200,000  children  of  the  poor  have  been  edu- 
cated. Therefore,  in  this  respect,  they  have 
done  more  in  three  years  than  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  in  nineteen  years  I 

This  testimony  was  satisfactory,  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  he  had  evidence  derived 
from  a  still  higher  quarter — from  the  pub« 
lication  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland,-— the  rerereod  Mr.  E.  Stanley, 
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wbOy  having  inspected  the  schools,  and 
ascertained  the  progress  made  under  the 
Government  system,  confirmed  every  one 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners*   He  said — 

*'  The  result  of  the  system  is  highly  favour- 
ahle ;  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
Irish  character.  Ignorant,  I  know  the  people 
were->bigoted  they  might  be — but  I  have  ever 
found  them  accessible  by  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy." 

The  system,  then,  had  succeeded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Speaking  of  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  country,  he  said,  "  I  asked  them, 
what  will  good  education  do  for  you,  what 
makes  you  so  desirous  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,"  and  was  answered, ''  It 
will  put  us  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Word 
of  God,  it  will  teach  us  how  to  behave 
ourselves;  what  is  a  man  or  a  woman 
without  it  ? — they  are  like  blind  men  and 
women  walking  through  the  wilderness." 
The  hon.  Member  for  Newark  had  ad- 
verted to  the  danger  arising  from  placing 
the  Protestant  schools  under  the  control  of 
Catholics ;  he  said,  that  some  of  them  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Catholic 
nunneries ;  and  one  of  these  in  the  county 
of  Galway  certainly  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  says,— 

''  The  girls'  school  is  under  Catholic  ma- 
nagement, but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  fault* 
less;  the  children  arc  clean  and  orderly,  and 
the  books  used  are  some  of  the  late  publica- 
tions of  the  Board »  and  those  who  know  the 
benevolence  and  zeal  of  tlie  persons  by  whom 
the  children  are  in  this  way  educated,  can  only 
regret  when  they  see  Protestants  who  are  not 
equally  devoted  to  God's  service  and  the  best 
interests  of  their  fellow-subjects." 

He  then  referred  to  the  Christian  spirit 
manifested  by  the  Catholics  in  desiring  to 
meet  the  Protestants  with  liberality  on 
some  doctrinal  points ;  and  he  said«- 

''  Let  the  Protestant  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Catholic  book  and  say  '  amen ;'  let  both  par- 
ties bind  such  sentiments  for  a  sign  upon  their 
hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes; 
let  them  write  them  on  the  posts  of  their 
houses  and  on  their  gates,  that  the  people  of 
Irdand  may  dwell  together,  in  future,  as  bre* 
thren  in  peaceful  habitations." 

These  quotations  were  quite  decisive  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  system  of  education 
approved  by  the  Government  in  Ireland  ; 
and  he  apprehended  no  danger  to  the 
Protestant  religion  from  it.  Paley  had 
been  spoken  of,  but  he  said  that  a  religious 
establishment  should  be  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  a  country ;  indeed  he  stated  dis* 
tinetly^  that  when  the  religion  of  the  ma- 

JQpty  Qbanged^  (he  £9U(l^li9bed  Cbaich 
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must  change  with  it*  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Maclean)  said  last  night, 
and  he  believed  it  had  been  said  before, 
that  there  was  only  one  source  from  which 
truth  could  flow,  the  Bible ;  but  he  must  not 
forget  that  from  that  source  the  most  op- 
posite conclusions  had  been  drawn  by  men 
whose  names  were  an  honour  to  religion--* 
Fenelon  and  Bossuet  were  men  of  high 
integrity,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  ministry  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  but  their  ideas  of  truth  differed 
in  many  respects  from  ours.  The  duty 
of  the  Legislature  was  to  provide  reli* 
gious  instruction  for  the  people.  He 
considered  that  the  claim  of  the  Church 
to  legislative  protection,  was  put  upon 
its  proper  footing  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  his  last  charge,  when  he 
said,  '*  it  should  be  set  forth  as  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  rather  than  as  one 
on  behalf  of  the  ministry."  He  would 
not  enter  further,  however,  into  the  dis- 
cussion, but  only  say,  that  no  other  re- 
ligion could  be  adopted  for  an  established 
religion  than  that  which  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people ;  for  any  other 
must  be  supported  by  penal  laws,  and 
might  as  well  be  forced  upon  the  natives 
of  Hindostan  as  upon  the  Irish,  if  it  were 
to  be  supported  by  funds  derived  from  a 
people  who  would  net  receive  it.  He  re- 
joiced to  see,  that  many  of  the  objections 
to  a  measure  of  this  sort,  which  had  been 
formerly  advanced  by  hon.  Members  on 
the  opposite  side,  were  now  entirely 
abandoned;  but  he  could  not  but  be  a 
little  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire,  who  said 
that  the  Bill  had  been  produced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny.  But  the  hon. 
Memberfor  Nottinghamshire  had  conferred 
upon  the  Established  Church  the  name  of 
the  monster  church.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  Member  in  1832,  he 
said,  '*  there  is  not  in  Europe  such  a 
monster  as  the  Protestant  Church.'*  The 
conversion  of  the  hon.  Member,  therefore, 
was  not  only  recent,  but  extraordinary. 
He  worked  out  the  whole  principle,  for  he 
inainlained  that  the  ministers  of  the  na- 
tional religion  were,  in  justice,  as  mnch 
entitled  to  have  a  provision  made  for  them 
as  the  Protestant  clergy ;  he  understand- 
ing, by  the  '<  national  religion"  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  which  alone  could 
constitute  it  national.  Now  that  was  the 
appropriation  clause  with  a  vengeance ;  and 
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such  doctrines  as  tliose,  in  1 832,  could  come 
forward  now  and  oppose  the  Government 
>— -wben,  with  a  singular  moderation,  ihey 
merely  proposed  to  apply  a  small  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
to  the  purposes  of  general  education  ;  and 
accompanied  his  opposition  with  the  ob* 
senration  that  the  Dill  must  have  been 
fVamed  at  the  suggesstion  of  the  "arch 
enemy  of  mankind," — he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  How  could  the  hon.  Member 
reconcile  those  declarations  with  his  op- 
position to  the  simple  and  moderate  pro- 
position of  his  Majesty's  Government,  to 
apply  to  national  purposes  that  part  of 
the  Church  property  only  which  might 
fairly  be  considered  superfluous,  after 
providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Church.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  had  brought  for- 
ward another  grand  objection  to  this  Bill ; 
be  said  there  was  groat  danger  in  placing 
so  much  discretionary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
There  might  be  some  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, and  he  was  inclined  to  entertain  it, 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  really  it  was  one 
which  came  with  singularly  bad  efTect 
from  a  party  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
which  was  willing  to  invest,  not  merely  a 
discretionary  power,  but  the  whole  mu- 
nicipal powers  and  privileges  of  Ireland  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual.  But  what 
necessity  was  there  for  investing  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  authority 
where  the  popular  control  could  be  fairly 
and  effectively  exercised?  There  was 
another  objection  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet;  he  said,  that  the  compositions 
mast  be  re-opened.  They  were  only  to 
be  re-opened  in  certain  cases;  and  the 
question,  therefore^  was—- whether,  be- 
cause injustice  might  have  been  once 
committM,  they  ought  to  perpetuate  it? 
Then,  again,  it  Lad  been  objected  thiit  all 
the  concessions  which  had  been  made  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  had  been  made  in 
vaio.  But  did  they  consider  the  immense 
debt  which  was  due  to  Ireland,  and  the 
unjust  effects  of  the  bad  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  towards  her?  Would  the 
House  be  satisfied  with  the  conoessions  al- 
feady  made»  and  refuse  anything  further? 
It  was  just  as  vain  to  think  of  withholding 
from  the  people  what  they  felt  themselves 
jostified  in  seeking  for,  and  entitled  to 
receive,  as  it  would  be  to  think  of  re- 
tracting the  concessions  already  made. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  put  an  mterpre- 
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on  which   the  people  of  Ireland  would 
differ  with  him ;  because  he  said  it  should 
mean  only  the  claims  of  the  Protestant 
Church.     The    whole  system    of    Irish 
policy,  from  first  to  last,  had  been   such 
that,  until  now,  some  hon.  Members  had 
not  known  what  the  wants  of  Ireland  were. 
There  was  an  objection, which  had  beenurged 
with  singular  perseverance,  to  the  principle 
of  appropriation — namely,  that  it  consti- 
tuted a  bond  of  political  union  for  its  support 
amongst  the  prevailing  political  party  in 
the   House  which  seemed  rather  a  strange 
sort  of  objection,  considering  that  it  was 
professedly  the  opposition  to  that  principle 
which  constituted  a  bond  of  political  union 
amongst  the  other  party  in  the  House.  He 
would  ask  what  great  measure  had  ever  been 
discussed  in  the  House   which  had  not 
been  made  the  bond  of  political  union  of 
its  supporters  or  opponents  ?   Every  ques- 
tion must  carry  with  it  that  conseciuence* 
Were  not  the  questions  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation^ the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act^  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  all  of  them  bonds  of  a 
Political  Union  for  some  political  party, 
at  one  time  or  another,  as  well  that  which 
resisted  as  that  which  supported  them? 
The  bond  of  union  between  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  and  the 
Irish  Members,  with  whom  on  every  other 
question  he  was  at  issue,  was  the  Reform 
uill ;  but  he  never  saw  any  inconsistency 
in  securing  their  support  at  that   time, 
W^hat  bond  of  union  was  there,  at  this 
moment,  t>etween  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  but  resistance  to  this  princi- 
ple?  And  yet  he  objected  to  others  being 
united  with  the  Ministry  on  this  Bill !  Was 
the  anomaly  greater  than  the  union  on 
that  side  of  the  House  ?    He  would  wish 
to  call  to  the  noble  Lord's  recollection  two 
events.     In   1834,  the  noble  Lord,  who 
was  then  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  a 
large  majority  on  his  side,  knew  that  there 
were  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  very 
subject,  but  they  were  not  made  known  to 
the  public.    The   147th  Clause    of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  had  been  dis- 
cussed, but   it  had  not  broken   up  the 
Cabinet.    The  noble  Lord  did  not  think 
proper  to  combat  with  the  shadow,  how^ 
ever  ready  he  might  have  shown  himself 
since  to  combat  with  the  substance.    A 
quarrel  ensued  between  himself  and  bis 
colleagues.    What  followed  ?    As  an  in- 
dividual Member,  unknown  and  onsssivted, 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  took  up  the  questkm,  con* 
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was  the  tcsuII  ?  On  the  very  first  night 
fixed  for  the  discussion,  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  Friends  oonscientioasly  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  No  doubt  every 
Member,  who  was  in  the  House  at  that 
time,  would  recollect  that  the  noble  Lord, 
after  leaving  the  Treasury  benches  in  the 
adjourned  debate,  made  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  House,  in  terms  which  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  it ;  and  in  that  ad- 
dress he  stated  the  principle  which  induced 
him  to  take  that  course.     He  said—- 

• 

"  Now,  I  tell  the  House,  boldly  and  distinctly, 
that  the  people  of  England  are  not  ripe  for 
tiiat;  and  whan  I  say  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  not  ripe  for  that,  let  roe  call  upon  you 
to  pause  before  you '  assent  to  a  resolution 
which  you  cannot,  which  vou  ought  uot,  which 
the  people  of  England  will  not  let  you,  carry 
into  effect,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever 
live  to  hear  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  propose 
such  a  resolution— I  do  not  think,  that  I  yet 
see  the  Legislature  that  will  pass  it— and  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  know  the  Sovereign  who  will 
assent  to  iL*'* 

That  solemn  appeal  was  made  to  the  sense 
of  the  country,  on  one  of  the  roost  im- 
portant principles  which  ever  engaged 
their  attention.  What  was  the  result? 
How  were  those  anticipations  answered  ? 
Ttie  House  did  assent  to  thepcinciple-— the 
Sovereign  did  assent  to  it— and  the  people 
did  ratify  it  by  their  full  and  unequivocal 
approbation*  The  noble  Lord,  in  1835, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Address  to  the 
Throne,  when  he  voted  for  the  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  said— > 

^  I  speak,  not  only  my  own  sentiments,  but 
the  sentiments  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  not 
insignifteant  either  in  rank  or  standing,  or 
unimportant  in    point  of   numbers^  iu    this 

Ilouse."t 

What  had  become  of  them  ?  They  had 
melted  away  before  their  very  principal ; 
tbey  bad  not  stood  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
bis  objections:  one  by  one  they  had 
shrunk  from  him; — and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  one 
or  two  other  supporters,  bis  party  bad 
almost  disappeared*  That  was  the  effect 
of  the  first  appeal.  What  was  the  second  ? 
It  was  an  appeal  made  by  the  right  boo. 
BaroDoty  ttie  Member  for  Tamworth. 
Every  one  mast  recollect  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  came  into  power*  He 
vres  absent  from  England^  and  he  was 
recalled  by  his  Sovereign  to  take  the 
highest  station.  He  returned  to  this 
country  s— the  eyes  of  the  world  even  were 
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directed  towards  him.  When  he  returned 
to  England,  his  declaration  of  principles 
was  anxioudy  looked  for»  and  be  published 
the  Tamworth  manifesto.  It  was  the  6rst 
teat  by  which  the  public  could  judge  of 
the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  bis  future 
government.  When  that  declaration  was 
published,  so  much  was  conceded  in  the 
way  of  a  rational  course  of  reform*  that 
he  said,  '*  if  that  be  the  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  there  is  little  difference 
henceforth  amongst  us  as  political  par- 
ties,'* the  difference  is  only  in  detail*  and 
not  in  principle,  and  we  shall  hencefor* 
ward  be  more  united.  But  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  declared  that  he  never  could  con- 
sent to  the  alienation  of  Church  property ; 
and  it  was  upon  that  point  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  took  place.  It  was 
upon  the  Church  question  that  the  whole 
of  the  elections  turned ;  it  was  mooted  at 
every  hustings— upon  it  the  preaent  Mi- 
nistry took  their  stand— «nd  upon  it  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  went  out  of  office, 
after  a  struggle,  sustained  with  ability, 
which  excited  general  admiration.  It  left 
him  seated  on  the  opposite  beaches,  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  advo* 
cated  this  very  principle.  That  was  the 
second  appeal  to  the  people.  And  the 
vote  which  the  House  returned  upon  the 
appropriation  clause  was  the  solemn  and 
irrevocable  answer  to  the  appeal  which  the 
Sovereign  had  made  to  the  sense  of  his 
people.  The  right  boo*  Baronet  had  tried 
to  frighten  the  House  from  its  propriety, 
by  exciting  fears  of  a  revolution.  He 
had  warned  it  of  the  danger  of  a  collision. 
He  referred  to  the  words  of  an  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  about  the  party  on  this  side  hav<* 
ing  selected  a  Joshua,  who  rushed  on 
where  the  Moses  of  the  other  side  would 
fear  to  tread.  But  a  revolution  would 
never  proceed  from  the  popular  party,  or 
from  its  leaders.  The  Reform  Bill  gave 
them  the  means  of  obtaining,  in  a  conatitu* 
tional  manner,  whatever  justice  demanded. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  violence.  No^ 
if  a  revolution  weie  to  come,  it  wonU 
come  from  another  quarter.  It  would  come 
iVom  those  who  were  infatuated  enough  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  England,  armed 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  that  new  charter  of 
their  rights,  would  seek  the  settlemeol  of 
their  political  affairs,  through  any  other 
medium  than  that  of  the  Government,  and 
would  wish  to  be  governed  upon  priiicN 
plea  to  which  the  great  majority  of  theaa 
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lion.  Baronet  had  quoted^  were  they  ap- 
plicable to  all  parties — ^to  those  wboopposed 
this  Bill,  as  well  as  to  those  who  supported 
it  ?  Had  not  the  Conservatives  made  choice 
of  a  Joshua,  who  had  rushed  in  where  Moses 
feared  to  tread  ?     Had  not  the  organs  of 
the  Conservative   party  pointed    out  the 
adjuncts   which    a    Conservative    leader 
ought  to  possess  ?     Were  they  not  told, 
the  other  day,  in  a  Conservative  publica- 
tion,  that  the  Conservative  leader  ought 
to  be  a  man  not  encumbered  with  pro- 
perty or  a  stake  in  the  country  ; — that  he 
should  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
parties,  having  tried  all,  and  been  faithful 
to  none  ?  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  very  na- 
tural for  a  leader  so  situated,  to  exert  his 
talents  in  keeping  the  sources  of  discon- 
tent and  agitation  in  full  operation.     It 
was  from  such  pol  ticians  that  he  should 
anticipate    the    most    disastrous    conse- 
quences.     He  did  not  court  a  collision  ; 
he  wished  for    peace  ;    but,  though    he 
wished  for  peace,  he  would  not  pay  for 
peace  the  price  which  was  required  for  it 
by  the  party  in  Opposition.     To  obtain 
peace    he  would    not  sacrifice  principle, 
nor  the  rights  and  happiness  of  7,000,000 
of  his  countrymen.     He  would  not  in  this 
or  in  any  other  instance,  consent  to  pur- 
chase peace,  however  desirable,  by  any 
ignominious  concessions.     He  could  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought 
to  pursue,  and  he  should  give  h  s  cordial 
support  to  the  Bill  of  the  Ministers.     The 
division  this  evening  was  to  be  taken  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  division  of 
last  year  ;  and  the  same  feeling,  therefore, 
which  induced  the  House  then  to  reject 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
should  prevail  with  it  now  to  repudiate 
that  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire.  They  were  called  to  vote 
upon  a  subject  on  which  they  were  already 
pledged,  and  had  repeatedly  divided.    He 
never  would  believe  that,  on  a  point  where 
the  interests  of  Ireland  were  at  stake^  the 
House  of  Commons  would  shrink  from 
those  pledges  which  it  had  given^  to  en- 
sure justice  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  participate 
in  either  of  the  proposals  before  the  House, 
and  if  he  could  have  suffered  his  own  in- 
clinations to  be  the  interpreters  of  his 
duty,  he  should  have  most  willingly  ab- 
stained from  taking  part  in  this  discussion ; 
but,  as  the  representative  of  a  large  con- 
stituency, he  felt  it  due  to  them,  he  felt  it 
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of  his  fellow-citizens  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  state  briefly,  but  distinctly, 
his  sentiments   upon   the  measures  now 
brought  before  the  House.     The  House 
had  before  them,   in   fact,   two  distinct 
Bills ;  because,  although  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Ministerial  Bill, 
was   the  only  one  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  yet  the  noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord 
Stanley),  in  bringing  forward  his  motion, 
bad  so  amply  unfolded   his  views,   that 
every  sentence  of  his  address  might  be 
deemed  a  provision  and  an  enactment. 
The  House  had,,  therefore,  before  them 
two  rival  Bills,  brought  forward  by  two 
rival  parties,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to 
decide  upon  the  respective  merits  of  those 
rival  Bills ;  and  he  trusted,  that  before  they 
came  to  a  conclusion,  the  fullest  and  most 
detailed  statements  on  each  side  would  be 
given,  and  go  forth  to  the  country,  in 
order  that  the  whole  nation  might  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  respective  measures,    in  accordance 
with  the  clear  statement  of  both  the  noble 
Lords  of  their  desire  to  appeal   to  the 
country,  as  to  the  relative  importance  and 
merits  of  their  several  Bills.     It  was  quite 
fitting  and  necessary  that  the  public,  to 
whom  this  appeal  was  thus  made,  should 
clearly  understand  the  character  and  scope 
of  both  measures.  As  to  himself,  he  could 
not  but  feel  greatly  surprised  that  such 
difference  had  been  made  where   there 
was  so  little  distinction.  Both  parties  had 
set  out  by  admitting,  and  deprecated  any 
suggestion  at  variance  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  they  were  sincere  and  eager 
champions  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
that  they  proposed  their  respective  mea- 
sures with  every  desire  to   enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  its  importance  by  removing 
all  those  sources  of  corruption  which  were 
too  manifest  to  be  denied.    It  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  country  to  consider  which  of 
these  measures  was  best  calculated   to 
work  out  the  object  so  congenial  to  the 
wishes  of  both  noble  Lords.    He  should, 
in  a  very  few  words,  dismiss  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire, because,  although  he  differed  from 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  Ministry,  upon 
this  subject,  this  much  he  would  fairly 
say,  that  if  he  were  an  advocate  of  the 
Establishment,  if  he  sincerely  believed  in 
its  importance, its  essentiality,  its  Christian 
obligation,  as  binding  upon  civil  institu- 
tions,  he  should  not  pause  one  moment  in 
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tbe  noble  Member  for  North  Lancashire. 
[Cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  House.] 
He  was  well  aware  how  ironical  were  the 
cheers  with  which  he  was  honoured  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  but  in  consider- 
ing the  measures  before  them,  and  the 
course  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
pursue,  he  should  not  shrink  from  repeat- 
ing opinions  which  he  had  ever  avowed, 
in  and  out  of  the  House.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  individuals  who  took  up  opinions 
one  day,  and  dropped  them  the  next ;  he 
was  not  apprehensive  lest  some  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  go  into  the  library,  and 
rake  up  passages  from  any  speech  he  had 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  his 
speech  of  one  day  by  his  own  declarations 
on  some  former  day.  He  had  never  con- 
cealed his  sincere  conviction,  that  Christi- 
anity was  a  spiritual  principle,  which  not 
only  had  nothing  to  do  with  civil  institu- 
tions, but  that  the  whole  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  was  opposed  to  its  pro- 
fession, impeded  its  efficiency,  and  im- 
paired its  power.  That  his  view  of  this 
subject  was  the  correct  one,  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  all  history.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  that  simple 
and  substantial  system  of  religion  which 
breathed  through  the  whole  nature  of 
Christian  economy,  he  had  always  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
unhallowed  connexion  which  subsisted 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  Christian 
countries  with  one  single  exception,  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  was  most  in- 
jurious to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the 
State.  But  they  were  not  now  discussing 
that  point.  The  hon.  Member  for  St. 
Alban's  had  told  them  in  terms  not  to  be 
discredited,  that  he  did  not  regard  this  as 
a  final  measure.  Now,  he  should  like  to 
know  if  that  hon.  Gentleman  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  that  declaration,  for,  if 
so,  it  was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill.  This  measure  had 
been  propounded  to  the  House  with  the 
expressed  view  of  its  being  just  and  neces- 
sary for  the  establishing  of  peace  and  good 
order  in  Ireland.  A  greater  object  than 
that  it  was  impossible  for  great  minds  to 
be  ambitious  of  entertaining.  There  was 
no  purpose  to  which  a  statesman  could 
direct  his  intellect  more  deserving  of  his 
attention,  more  likely  to  secure  to  him  a 
permanent  renown,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
respect  of  living  men,  and  perpetuate  his 
name  for  ages  to  come,  than  such  a  pur- 
pose as  that.    In  fact,  there  was  no  sacri- 


fice too  great  to  secure  this  advantage ; 
but  would  this  Bill  secure  it?  He  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that 
it  was  not  calculated  to  produce  that  re- 
sult, but  that  if  there  was  any  sincerity, 
which  he  did  not  doubt,  in  the  minds  of 
those  most  prominent  amongst  the  present 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible they  could  expect  any  such  result 
to  flow  from  it.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  his  intention  or  disposition  to 
introduce  a  question  of  controversy  on 
matters  of  spiritual  faith ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  saying,  that  as  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  a  religion  ancient  in  history, 
the  doctrines  of  which,  however  erroneous 
they  might  now  be  deemed,  had  been, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
day  (and  it  was  the  boast  of  those  who 
professed  them)  invariably  the  same— it 
was,  he  contended,  utterly  impossible, 
considering  these  points,  to  suppose  that 
the  Catholics  could  be  satisfied  with  a 
measure  which  had  for  its  avowed  object 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Protestant.  This 
measure  had  been  propounded  by  Govern- 
ment as  a  measure  which  they  said  was 
likely,  and  was  intended,  to  tranquillize 
Ireland,  and  he,  as  a  Member  of  that 
House,  had  a  right  to  investigate  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  pretension  ;  and  should  he 
in  doing  so,  find  it  likely  to  lead  to  that 
result,  then  he  should  say,  there  was  no 
sacrifice  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  make 
to  accomplish  that  alUdesirable  object. 
But  when  the  hon.  Member  for  St  Alban's 
treated  it  as  a  final  measure ~ and  by  the 
word  "  final "  he  did  not  mean  invariable 
and  perpetual,  but  as  final  as  any  measure, 
legislative  in  its  origin  and  destiny,  could 
be — and  viewing  the  question  not  only  as 
regarded  the  Catholic  religion,  but  as  re- 
garded Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  of  whom  he  avowed  himself  one, 
to  hope  for  any  thing  like  a  permanent 
or  final  settlement  in  the  present  measure. 
[Cheers].  If  he  were  Catholic,  and  were 
to  avow  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment,  he  should  fully 
conceive  himself  chargeable  either  with  a 
dereliction  of  religious  principle  or  with 
no  slight  decree  of  hypocrisy.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
cheered  him,  but  why  should  not  truth  be 
cheered.  He  did  not  care,  however,  for 
the  charity  of  their  sneers;  all  he  required 
was  the  charity  of  their  silence.  The 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  Government 
as  a  measure  to  tranquillize  Ireland.    It 
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was  therefore  his  duty,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Legislature,  to  see  how  far  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  accorded  with  its  pro« 
fessed  object.  If  be  had  found  that  it  was 
likely  to  lead  to  that  result,  then  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  say,  that  there  was 
no  sacrifice  which  they  ought  not  to  make 
to  accomplish  such  an  object,  but  he  did 
not  find  that  such  was  the  case.  They 
had  only  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  St.  Alban's,  made  in  the  integrity 
of  his  mind,  that  this  was  not  a  final 
measure,  meaning  by  the  word  final,  not, 
of  course,  an  unvarying  perpetuity,  but 
final,  as  within  the  legislative  acceptation 
of  the  word.  This  being  the  case,  how, 
he  would  repeat,  could  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic give  his  support  to  such  a  measure? 
He  would  not  confine  this  question  to 
Roman  Catholics,  but  extend  it  to  Pro- 
testant Dissenters ;  not  including  therein 
Presbyterians,  who  were  not  Dissenters, 
but  Non-conformists ;  and  he  would  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  and  for 
the  Dissenters  of  England,  who  looked 
for  the  downfal  of  the  Irish  Church 
as  the  precursor  of  the  downfal  of  the 
Church  here  —  to  support  a  measure 
which  was  to  strengthen  the  Establish- 
ment— both  propositions  were  to  com- 
mute tithe  into  a  rent-charge;  but  the 
real  question  was,  whether  supposing  the 
commutation  effected,  although  the  name 
were  changed,  the  substantial  injustice 
would  not  be  continued ;  and,  further, 
whether  the  same  powerful  remonstrance 
would  not  be  made  to  the  payment  of  tithe 
as  a  rent-charge,  that  was  now  made 
to  the  payment  of  tithe  under  its  own 
name.  The  declaration  had  over  and  over 
again  been  made  in  that  House  b  y  many 
distinguished  Gentlemen  prominently  con- 
nected with  Ireland — accompanied,  too, 
with  threats — for  threats  might  be  used 
one  day,  though  substituted  by  the  ex- 
treme of  mildness  the  next — the  declara- 
tion had  been  frequently  made,  that  such 
a  measure  as  this  was  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instalment.  Now,  in  his 
opinion,  nothing  could  be  a  worse  system 
for  a  Legislature  to  adopt  than  this  system 
of  doing  justice  by  instalments,  and  the 
system  wa^  particularly  objectionable  in  a 
reformed  Parliament.  It  was  due  to  their 
character  to  pay  the  full  amount  justly 
required  of  them,  and  not  to  sacrifice  a 
'"reat  principle  by  attempting  to  put  off 
their  creditors  by  a  series  of  beggarly 
instalments.  If  tithes  ought  to  be 
abolished,    and   that  undoubtedly    they 


ought,  in  his  opinion,  why  was  the  questio" 
sought  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  frittered  dowQ 
by  this  system  of  tardy  huckstering,  o^ 
mean  contrivance,  and  miserable  evasion  ? 
Why  not  come  forward  and  at  once 
boldly  declare,  that  looking  at  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters of  that  country  should  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  Church  from  which  they  conscien- 
tiously dissent  ?  He  was  about  to  state 
that  not  only  was  it  his  own  impression, 
arising  from  the  consideration  he  had 
given  the  subject,  and  strengthened  by 
the  various  statements  vvhich  had  been 
uttered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House, 
that  any  arrangement  such  as  was  pro- 
posed was  only  viewed  as  temporary,  and 
as  leading  to  greater  advantages ;  but  he 
found  that  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  entertained  precisely 
the  same  opinion.  The  hon.  Member  for 
St.  Alban's  had  quoted  a  passage  from  a 
pamphlet  on  a  report  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  he  should 
pursue  the  same  course.  What  said  Dr. 
Hincks,  speaking  on  this  subject?  He 
said,  **  Let  none  Ta^  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls  that  it  is  against  tithes«-as 
tithes — that  the  hatred  of  the  Romanists 
has  been  excited  ;  and  that  by  changioff 
tithes  to  some  other  property  the  hatred 
will  be  dispelled.  They  hate  them,  not 
for  anything  in  themselves,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  endowment  of  a  clergy 
that  they  hate.  If  they  are  exchanged 
for  some  other  property  their  hatred  will 
be  transferred ;  it  will  still  exist  without 
any  diminution,  if  they  are  only  appro- 
priated to  the  same  odious  purpose  to 
which  tithes  are  appropriated  now.  The 
writer  was  further  of  opinion,  that  the 
tithe  commutation  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  secure  the  clergy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  income,  that  it  would  not  tran- 
ouilliace  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
tnat  it  would  have  the  effect  of  endanger- 
ing the  payment  of  the  landlord's  rent.** 
Now,  as  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  he  would 
say  that  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  of 
Ireland  would  act  on  the  same  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  tithes  when  they  were 
convertedinto  a  rent-charge,  as  induced 
them  to  act  against  the  tithes  in  their 
present  form.  Was  that  made  a  matter 
of  regret?  None  at  all ;  quite  the  reverse. 
But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure  of  the  Government?  It  was 
because  he  saw  that  it  would  transfer  the 
tithes  of  Ireland  which  were  public  pro- 
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peity  and  <)iight  to  be  devoted  to  the  real 
inlerests  of  Ireland,  to  the  moral  iroprove- 
inent  and  social  happiness  of  the  people, 
to  educate  the  chilaren  of  the  poor,  to 
administer  comfort  to   the  aged — it  was 
because  he  saw,  that  this  system  would 
transfer  the  properly  which  ought  to  be 
80  applied   to  the  worldly  coffers  of  the 
landlords  of  that  country,   that  he    en- 
tered his  protest   against  this  measure. 
He  was  not  a  Httle|6urprised  to  see,  that  the 
noble  Member  for  North  Lancashire  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  should  be  so 
eager  to  enter  their  protest   against  the 
doctrine  of  appropriation;    and   he  was 
certainly  not  less  surprised  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Government  were  so  tenacious 
of  their  own  principle.     The  measure  of 
the  noble  Lord,  as  well  as  the  measure 
of  the   Government,    afforded    abundant 
eyidence  of  appropriation.       One  of  the 
measures  took   thirty  per  cent  from  the 
tithe-owner;  the  other  took  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent|  and  both  of  them  gave  the 
amount  they   took  to  the  landlords    of 
Ireland.      Now  be  knew— and  therefore 
let   it  not  be  said   they   were   cheering 
him—- what  he  was  about  to  observe  would 
produce  no  cheers  on  either  side.     The 
truth  was,  there  was  too  much  of  good 
cheer  in  it.     He  knew  very  well  that  the 
proposal   would  have  the  sanction  of  all 
the  landlords,   not  of  Ireland   only,  but 
of  England  also.       There  were  many  of 
the  English  ^  landowners  who  were  weary 
of   expressing    their    opposition    of   the 
Irish    Tithe   Bill,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
chuckled    within    themselves   when   they 
beard   of  its  provisions,   and  who   were 
not  without  a  hope  that  the  example  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  would  be  contagious, 
and   that,  at  no  very  distant  time,  they 
should  have  a  Bill  for  England  engrafted 
on  the  Irish  Bill,  which  would  place  in  the 
hands    of   the   English    landlords    some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.     Yet  there 
were    both    the    noble    Lords  protesting 
against  the  principle  of  spoliation.     Both 
were  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  while  both   agreed  in  this,  that 
they  would  take  as  much  as  they  could 
to  apply  to  the  worst  of  all  secular  pur- 
poses.     On  the  one  side  the  House  heard 
it   said,    <*  There    is    a    great    principle 
running  between  us,  deep,  and  dark,  and 
fathomless,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pass,  and  here  we  take  our  stand."    On 
the  other  side  it  was  declared,  "  It  is  in- 
consistent with  our  principles,  which  assert 
the  inviolability  of  Church  property^  to 
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allow  one  shilling  of  that  property  to  ba 
perverted  from  or  to  be  directed  to  any 
other  source.''  Why,  greater  hypocrisy 
than  this  was  never  exhibited  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  Yet,  upon  this  both  parties  were 
ready  to  go  to  the  country.  He  was 
here  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  monkey 
and  the  cats,  having  found  a  piece  of 
cheese,  and  not  agreeing  as  to  its  division, 
they  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
court  of  justice,  over  which  a  monkey 
presided.  The  monkey  divided  the  cheese 
into  two  portions,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  making  them  equal,  bit  a  piece  first  off 
one  lump  and  then  off  the  other.  Having 
considerably  diminished  them  both,  they 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  equalised,  and 
the  cats  declared  they  were  content,  upon 
which  the  monkey  said,  *'  Though  you 
are  satisfied,  Justice  is  not;  and  now  I 
most  take  what  remains  for  my  pains." 
But  the  act  of  appropriation  and  spolia* 
tion  did  not  rest  here.  He  found,  on 
looking  over  the  clauses  of  this  Bill,  a 
provision  to  which  he  wished  particularly 
to  allude.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Irish  clergy  were  in  difficulties — when 
they  could  not  collect  their  tithes— that 
was  to  say,  when  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics  refused  to  pay  them — for  in  all 
their  love  for  the  Protestant  Establishment, 
and  in  their  great  desire  that  the  Catholics 
should  pay  the  Protestant  Clergy,  the 
Protestants  themselves  were  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  storm,  when  the 
millions  of  Ireland  were  agitated  in  order 
to  place  them  in  hostility  to  tithes,  the 
Protestants  having  availed  themselves  of 
the  protection  afforded  them,  and  having 
declined  to  pay  the  clergy,  came  here  in 
tearful  sympathy,  and  wrung  from  the 
people  a  million  of  money  for  the  express 
purpose  of  its  being  applied  to  the  fulfil, 
meut  of  their  own  engagements.  The 
provisions  proposed  in  the  Bill  were  ob- 
jected to;  but  those  who  ventured  to 
object  to  it  were  sneered  at  as  econoniists, 
and  an  assurance  was  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  amount  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced only  as  a  loan,  which  would  be 
paid  by  instalments.  Those  instalments 
had  never  been  paid.  But  he  would  say, 
that  as  long  as  tithes  existed,  the  payment 
of  them  ought  to  be  enforced.  Some  of 
the  money,  however,  had  been  obtained, 
and  more  might,  no  doubt,  be  found ;  but 
in  their  richness  and  abundance  the  Go- 
vernment now  proposed  not  only  to  forego 
what  was  due — they  even  in  this  Bill 
engaged  to  return   what  had  been  paid. 
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So  suppose  7OO,000Z.  had  been  advanced 
oat  of  that  million,  and  one-half  of  it 
had  been  repaid  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  landlords,  that  amount 
was  to  go  back  to  the  pockets  of  these  very 
individuals,  some  of  whom  had  counte* 
nanced  the  non-payment  of  the  tithes.  So 
much  for  the  hostility  to  spoliation;  so 
much  for  the  attachment  to  the  principle 
of  appropriation.  But  let  him  see  how 
this  bill  would  work,  because  he  wished 
the  country  to  know  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  appeal  that  was  to  be  made  to 
them.  He  considered  that  one  of  two 
things  would  happen,  or  both.  In  his 
opinion,  at  no  distant  time,  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  England  would  be 
charged  with  and  have  to  pay  the  entire 
tithe,  the  stipend  due  from  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland.  Just  let  them  see  how 
this  happened ;  and  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Bill  of  the  Government  were 
similar  here.  He  was  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  theoretical  details.  In  a  pub- 
lished speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  came  to  him  peculiarly  recom* 
mended,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  form  of  a 
Church  publication — in  that  speech,  which 
he  had  bought  for  a  penny,  and  which  he 
had  read  in  that  form,  not  having  heard 
it — in  that  penny  speech,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  tithes  applicable  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy  was  507,000/. ;  allowing 
for  the  reduction  of  three  parts  in 
ten,  also  for  the  per  centage  amount- 
ing to  152,000/.  ther»  would  remain 
354,000/.  applicable  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  Now,  what  was  the  proposition 
of  these  two  Bills? ^-because  they  were 
equal  in  their  merits  in  this  particular. 
It  was  proposed  that  tithes  should  be 
abolished  in  Ireland;  that  for  every  100/. 
in  tithes  70/.  should  be  charged  as  a  rent- 
charge  on  the  land  now  subject  to  the 
tithes ;  that  the  seven-tenths  should  be 
paid  to  the  officer  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests ;  that  the  parties  entitled  to  this 
money,  or  to  any  portion  of  it,  on  the  first 
of  January  in  every  year,  should  receive  a 
certificate  or  drafl  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
for  the  payment  of  that  money,  and  if  it 
was  not  paid  to  him  on  the  1st  of  January 
it  was  to  bear  interest  Now  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  that  system  ?  The  Go- 
vernment was  to  receive  the  money — the 
Government  took  on  itself  the  payment  of 
the  money — it  was  to  give  drafts  for  the 
money.  They  had  led  the  clergy  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  would  forego 


30/.  in  every  100/.,  and  they  consented  to 
pay  2/.  10s.  for  the  trouble  of  receiving 
the  money  and  its  payment.  Suppose, 
after  this,  the  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter 
coalesced,  and  that  there  was  the  same 
hostility — as  a  Dissenter  he  hoped  there 
would  be  to  the  payment  of  this  rent- 
charge,  for  the  charge  was  nothing  more 
than  a  delusion — ^that  there  had  been  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  ?  Could  they  ima- 
gine, that  when  a  man  came  to  them  and 
asked  for  a  rent-charge  to  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  Church,  it 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Catholic 
and  the  Dissenter  to  pay  it  in  that  name 
than  as  tithe?  It  was  likelv  that  those 
who  possessed  great  influence  would  be 
able  to  soothe  the  troubled  mind  of  Dis- 
sent for  a  year  or  two,  and  that  state  of 
affairs  might  be  appealed  to  as  evidence 
of  the  people's  content ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  if  Ireland  were  content  under 
such  circumstances,  then  all  that  they  had 
heard  about  the  wrongs  and  miseries, 
about  the  seven  centuries  of  suffering  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  was  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  fact.  Would  not 
Ireland  have  a  right  to  say  that  there  had 
been  a  fraud  committed  on  her,  that  you 
insulted  her  understanding  in  calling  on 
her  to  support  a  Church  from  which  she 
dissented,  by  paying  money  the  same  in 
amount,  but  supposed  to  be  rendered 
more  acceptable  to  her,  because  the  ap- 
plication came  to  her  under  a  different 
title  ?  Onght  they  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
treat  a  nation  as  they  would  a  child  when 
they  wanted  it  to  take  physic.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  like  saying  to  the  child, 
"Come  here,  my  little  dear,  take  this 
dose,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  in  this 
form,  let  us  try  some  other.*'  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  whom 
the  hon.  Sergeant  had  so  justly  eulogised 
as  an  intelligent  and  highly-spirited 
people,  jealous  of  all  insult — could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
say  otherwise  than  that  they  could  not 
submit  to  such  an  arrangement.  Could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
comprising  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  who, 
on  principle,  object  to  a  Protestant 
Church,  and  who  pronounced  its  doctrines 
heresies — could  it  be  conceived  that  they 
who  objected  to  pay  the  money  as  tithes 
would  ever  submit  to  pay  it  in  its  more 
fashionable  form  of  a  rent- charge  ?  Would 
not  the  effect  be  that  there  would  be  the 
same  agitation,  the  same  public  meetings, 
the  same  organized  force  —  would  not 
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every  species  of  opposition  against  the 
payment  of  this  rent-charge  be  as  rife 
then  as  now  ?  It  might  be  said,  however, 
— ''  Oh,  yes,  but  look  at  the  remedy  we 
provide.  We  are  now  going  to  lay  this 
rent-charge  only  on  the  land ;  its  payment 
is  to  have  precedence  of  all  other  obliga- 
tions, and  there  is  to  be  the  same  facility 
for  its  recovery.''  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  law  was  to  be  made  more  stringent 
than  at  present  for  the  recovery  of  tithes ; 
but  if  so,  that  same  law  which  was  to  be 
proposed  to  enforce  the  recovery  of  the 
rent-charge  might  be  effective  for  the  re- 
covery of  tithes.  The  Composition  Act 
gave  at  this  moment  to  the  owner  of  tithes 
the  power  of  distraining  on  the  land.  The 
effect,  then,  might  be  that  this  rent-charge 
would  be  paid  in  some  instances  and  with- 
held in  others ;  but  what  would  be  going 
on  all  this  while?  Why,  the  clergyman 
had  got  the  certificate — the  engagement 
to  pay ;  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  would  be  bound  to  pay,  and  by 
every  obligation  of  law  the  payment  would 
be  enforced  till  the  year  1843.  Surely  it 
was  no  straining  of  the  facts  to  say  they 
warranted  the  conclusion,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant time  agitation  would  be  revived ;  no 
doubt  for  a  short  time  it  would  be  sub- 
dued, but  it  would  rise  again  to  all  its 
former  power,  and  there  would  be  the 
same  resistance  to  this  rent-charge  that 
there  had  been  ekerted  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Was  not  this  a  subject 
with  respect  to  which  all  the  constituents 
of  the  empire — all  the  people  of  England 
«^all  those  who  had  to  pay  into  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  ought  to  be  apprised  ? 
He  called  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, who  was  truly  regardful  of  the  public 
purse,  whom  they  might  taunt  for  his  eco- 
nomy, but  who  had  gained  a  more  honour- 
able reputation  by  his  unceasing  labours  to 
that  end,  than  any  other  man — he  called 
apon  his  hdn.  Friend,  though  he  knew 
wnat  would  be  his  reluctance  to  entertain 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  party  to  which 
he  gave  his  powerful  and  steady  counte- 
nance, to  follow  him  in  this  to  which  he 
gave  his  feeble  powers,  and  assist  him  in 
contending  that  they  were  not  warranted 
in  putting  the  whole  of  the  tithes  of  Ire- 
land, when  converted  into  a  rent-charge, 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England. 
They  were  told  that  the  amount  was  to  be 
repaid :  but  he  could  imagine  that  when, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came 
down  one  of  these  days  with  his  financial 
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statement,  he  would  refer  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland — he  would  speak  of  the  appall- 
ing circumstances  of  the  clergy—  the 
House  would  hear  of  their  distress,  and 
that  such  was  the  hostility  against  them, 
that  they  dared  not  go  to  the  Post- 
oflice  to  obtain  their  letters.  Such  facts 
would  be  narrated  to  the  House,  and  upon 
hearing  such  an  appeal,  he  would  ask 
could  they  resist  the  applications  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  On 
that  ground,  and  on  the  other  grounds  he 
had  mentioned,  he  objected  to  this  Bill. 
He  thought  the  effect  of  such  a  measure 
would  not  be  to  ensure  the  greatest  and 
most  desirable  object  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble, he  thought  it  would  not  be  the 
means  of  establishing  permanent  peace  and 
good  order  in  Ireland.  He  would  say  that 
one  of  two  things  would  occur  in  Ireland ; 
he  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  both 
would,  and  thereupon  he  deprecated  the 
whole  principle  of  this  BiU.  He  found 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  England  would 
have  to  maintain  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on 
the  other  hand  the  power  of  the  Catholics 
would  so  increase  that  the  Catholic  Church 
itself  would  be  put  in  possession  of  the  rent- 
cha^.  His  apprehension  was,  that  though 
England  would  have  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  Ireland,  the  revenues  be-i 
longing  to  the  Church  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Catholics.  He  trusted  he 
should  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Catholic  religion  would  be  anything  more 
than  a  sect.  He  knew  the  workings  of 
these  systems.  It  was  true  the  Catholics 
called  themselves  the  advocates  of  the 
voluntary  system,  but  he  as  a  Protestant 
Dissenter  opposed  to  all  establishments, 
repudiated  such  succour  as  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion would  afford.  The  Catholic  religion 
was  essentially  an  establishment  universal 
in  its  pretensions,  and  tolerating  no  other: 
There  was  not,  then,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  half  the  ground  of  complaint  from 
a  Catholic  against  the  Established  Church 
that  there  was  for  a  Protestant  Dissenter; 
nor  had  the  Presbyterians  a  right  to  com* 
plain  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
same  degree  and  on  the  same  grounds  that 
a  Protestant  Dissenter  had.  The  Catholic 
and  the  Presbyterian  complained  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  happen  to  be  the  Established 
Church  themselves.  The  Catholics  were 
aspiring  to  that  position  from  which  they 
had  been  hurled;  they  desired  to  recover 
that  which  they  had  lost  in  the  scramble, 
and  if  they  regained  it  they  would  hold  it 
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with  a  firm  grasp.     It  was  not  so  with  the 
X)is8enter ;  he  was  meek  and  lowly  in  bis 
pursuits.     He  had  no  altar  but    his  own 
heart.     He  acknowledged  no  head  but  his 
spiritual    head.     The  Protestant  Church 
had  its  pope  in  St.  Jamcs*s ;  the  Catholic 
had  its  pope  at  Rome — these  were  earthly 
masters;  the  Protestant  Dissenters  know 
none.     The  House  migbt  look  more  to  a 
.party  triumph  than  to  the  establishment  of 
a  great  principle ;  but  he  told   them  that 
the  time  was  not  distant,  if  they  passed 
this  measure^  when  the  Consolidated  Fund 
would  be    charged   with    the    Protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland.     He  did  not  say  it  was 
equally  certain,  but  it  was  possible  that  the 
growing  power  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  enable  them  to  resume  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property  they  had  lost.    He  had 
no  doubt  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  was  compelled  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  this  Bill  was  not  acceptable  to 
many  in  that  House,  but  he  thought  he 
had  said  enough  to  justify  an  individual 
holding  the  principles  he  professed,  in  re* 
fusing  to  give  the  measure  his  sanction. 
He  might  be  asked  would  he  then  leave 
things  as  they  were?     Would  he  allow 
Ireland  to  continue  the  scene  of  ceaseless 
and  growing  agitation?     Would  he  pre- 
vent her  improvement  by  allowing  her  to 
be   the  object  of  dark  aesign — would  he 
j^ever  give  peace  to  that  industriously  dis- 
posed^ but  oppressed  people  !    Did  he  mean 
to  say  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to 
remedy  the  existing  evus  I     Quite  the  re- 
verse.    Would  the  Government  go  to  the 
people  on    an  intelli^ble  and  intelligent 
principle,— >  on  a  principle  which  would  in- 
vite   all    hearts    to  crowd   around    their 
standard,  which  would  make  their  measure 
more  popular,  and  deservedly  more  popular, 
than  reform  itself,   they   would  do   this; 
while  they  respected  every  living  interest 
in  Ireland,  while  they  determined  to  allow 
every  person  in  receipt  of  a  stipend  from 
ecclesiastical  revenues  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  stipend  as  long  as  he 
lived,  they    would  extmguish   tithes  for 
ever  from  this  day,  commuting  it  into  a 
land-tax,  not  giving  up  thirty  per  cent,  to 
the  landlord,  but   taking  the  whole ;  and 
having  got  the  whole  and  made  it  subser- 
vient in  the  first  instance  to  such  claims  as 
he  had  mentioned,  they  would  apply  the 
whole  of  what  remained  of  this  princely 
revenue  to  ameliorate  tlic  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  raise  the  starving  mil- 
lions from  their  distress,  to  give  bread  and 
comfort  to  the  aged,  to  give  prolet'^ion  to 
all.     He  confessed  his  blood  ran  cold  when 


he  heard  the  impassioned  statdnents  made 
in  that  House  last  night  by  the  most  splen- 
did orator  of  our  time.     That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  informed  them  that  at 
this  moment  there  was  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland.     What  could  the  starving 
mulions  get  by  this  Bill.    Tliey  were  tola 
that  there  were  two  millions  of  people  in 
that  fair  land  actually  stretched  on    the 
earth,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Well,  and  was  there  any  proposition  made 
to  relieve  them?      Formerly  they  heard 
that  Ireland  was  unrepresented ;  there  was 
now  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  so  ably 
repi^esented  as  was  Ireland.     She  was  re- 
presented, indeed,    by  the  energy  of  one 
man,  and  forty  heads  were  ready  to  assist 
him ;  yet  no  plan  was    brought  forward 
which  seemed  rounded  on  the  deep  sympa- 
thy they  professed  for  the  suffering  dis- 
tresses of  the  Irish  people.     He  would  say-— 
let  them  go  to  the  Irish  nation  on  his  plan. 
He  had  no  objection  to  go  to  Ireland  ;  he 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  he  shown  up 
there  on  College  Green ;  and  if  he  were, 
he  would  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  that  his 
proposition  was  this.     He  would  say,  when 
he  was  told  that  they  were  afflicted  by  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  he  was  asked  to  re- 
lieve them  by  putting  thirty  per  cent,  into 
the  pockets   of   the    landlords — ^many  of 
whom  were  absentees— and   by  charging 
the  remainder  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
the  British  empire,  he  moved  a  proposition 
in  which,  after  respecting  the  existing  in- 
terests, he  suggested  that  the  whole  money 
should  be  hereafter  appropriated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  comforts,  to  the  eduea- 
tion  of  their  children,  and  to  give  succour 
and  support    to    the  aged    and    afflicted. 
Would  not  this  be  worthy  of  their  huma- 
nity ?     This,  then,  was  his  plan  ;  and  he 
was  as  satisfied  as  he  was  of  his  own  being 
that  his  plan  would  be  popular  with  the 
people ;  that  it  would  confer  a  great  bene- 
fit on  Ireland,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  hy  securing  the  affections 
of  that  country  \cr\e9   of    **  Oh /"  and 
stfmptains  of  impatience'^    He  must  beg 
to  be  heard.     He  had  listened  with  no  in- 
considerable attention  to  hon.  Gentlemen, 
who  had  said  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  might  say  to  the  hon*  Gentle- 
man, who  cried  **  Hear  J"  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  been  listened  to    for  so  many 
minutes,  as  he  himself  had  spoken  for  hours. 
He   knew  that   his  sentiments   were    not 
acceptable  to  many  iu  the  House,  and  he 
should  have  been  well  pleased  if  he  could 
have  withheld  them  ;  but  he  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  unbecoming  in   him  to 
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t§kt  %h»  pun  he  was  compelled  to  take 
without  as  simply^  frankly,  and  briefly  as 
he  could,  recordiug  his  reasons.  Having 
80  done,  he  would  say  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give  his  consent  to  thiK  measuroj  in^ 
asmuch  as  he  considered  it  a  delusion,  and 
believed  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
Uian  productive  of  great  disappointment. 

Mr.  (/Conneil :  The  plan  laid  down  by 
the  hon«  and  learned  Gentleman  is,  above 
all  things,  practicable.  The  great  merit  of 
his  scheme  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  tithes  of 
Ireland,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  the 
poor.  That  scheme  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  for  its  great  recommenda^ 
tion  that  it  is  certain  of  being  carried  into 
eOect.  He  has  only  to  propose  it,  and 
everybody  will  vole  for  it — he  is  sure  of  it 
himself— he  who  has  boasted  of  his  can* 
dour  and  sincerity.  It  is  really  nothing 
hut  the  milk  of  human  kindness  flowing 
over  which  makes  him  imagine  he  could 
carry  such  a  scheme.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  deeply  indebted  for  the  kindness  he  has 
shown  me  in  saying  that  with  all  the  in* 
tevest  I  have  taken  in  Ireland,  I  have  never 
once  thought  of  anything  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland.  I  respect  that  cheer — there  is 
sincerity  in  it-*  it  is  like  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  perfectly  sincere.  He 
did  certainly,  in  his  benevolence,  tell  us 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  denied — he 
spoke  of  the  merits  of  my  hon.  Friend  who 
ia  by  me,  and  I  will  tell  him  in  return,  that 
one  of  my  hon.  Friend's  merits  is,  that  he 
never  sacrificed  his  principles  or  his  party 
to  his  miserable  resentments  or  disappoint* 
ments — when  a  great  national  question  is 
being  discussed,  not  thinking  of  the  merits 
of  that  question,  or  its  practical  results,  but 
thinking  how  he  should  exhibit  a  little 
miserable,  spiteful  resentment.  I  wish  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  joy 
of  their  new  ally.  I  will  say  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  I  say  it  firmly  to 
him,  that  I  do  not  think  he  has  spoken  the 
sentiments  of  his  constituents,  and  I,  hum- 
ble individual  as  I  am,  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  has  not  earned  success  to- 
night— ^let  him  sneer  as  much  as  he  pleases 
at  me.  I  give  him  leave  to  sneer  as  much 
as  he  pleases.'  If  he  thought  he  could 
embody  this  question  in  his  own  little  pas* 
sions  and  petty  resentments  he  is  deceived. 
No,  Sir,  he  cannot  do  it.  I  will  now  come 
to  the  question  that  is  really  before  us ; — 
the  episode  was  not  of  my  introduction.  I 
confeKS  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when 
this  debate  would  have  delighte<l  me  ex- 
ceedingly,  as  encouraging  the  hope  of  a 


darling  and  long^cherished  prospect  of 
mine.  I  Ions  did  cherish  the  hope  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  but  a  short  time 
ago  the  manner  in  which  this  important 
measure  for  Ireland  has  been  discussed — 
the  paltry,  miserable,  political  cant,  and 
political  hypocrisy  that  have  marked  the 
debate  on  the  part  of  those  who  resist  any 
concession,  as  it  is  called,  to  Ireland,  would 
have  delighted  me  as  furnishing  another 
topic  to  show  that  this  Parliament  is  not 
dia|X)sed — that  there  was  a  party  in  it  too 
powerful  to  allow  the  portion  of  it  that 
might  be  disposed- -yes,  I  will  use  the  re- 
pudiated word — to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  I 
am  bound,  however,  to  acknowledge  that 
these  are  no  longer  my  feelings.  I  say 
candidly,  that  I  no  longer  desire  an  argu- 
ment for  repeal.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  English  people.  I  have  seen  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world  at 
that  bar,  and  I  have  heard  him  speaking  in 
the  language  of  freemen,  that  which  you 
cannot  conceal  from  yourselves,  and  which 
I  tell  you  ultimately  you  dare  not  resist. 
I,  with  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer^  will  '*  blot  out  the  channel, 
and  proclaim  myself  a  West  Briton."  I 
have  apoken  with  the  sentiment  which  I 
entertain,  with  unaffected  disgust  of  what 
I  have  heard  in  this  debate ;  but  I  have 
been  consoled;  I  have  heard  the  speech, 
which  struck  me  with  great  admiration,  of 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman;  I  heard 
that  speech  in  which  my  hon.  and  revered 
Friend  (Mr.  F.  Buxton),  and  I  am  proud 
to  cull  him  my  friend,  asserted  his  own 
conscientious  convictions,  and  asserted  them 
without  offence.  I  wish  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham) 
would  take  a  lesson  from  him.  Convinced 
as  that  hon.  Member  is  of  the  errors,  he 
being  so  conscientiously  convinced,  he  a 
Protestant,  appeals  to,  he  relics  upon,  Pro- 
testant truth  and  upon  Protestant  justice 
that  neither  shall  be  tarnished  by  Protest- 
ant persecution.  That  speech  I  do  trust 
will  meet  the  public  eye.  I  hope  he  will 
not  leave  it  to  any  reporter,  but  I  do  con- 
jure him  in  the  name  of  our  common 
Christianity  to  give  to  the  public  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sentiments  he  uttered,  and  that 
they  will  go  with  the  weight  of  his  name 
before  the  world.  And  is  not,  I  ask,  that 
name  connected  with — is  it  not  to  be  found 
in  the  first  and  brightest  page  in  the  his. 
tory  of  humanity  ?  Agitation  ?  Why,  if 
he  had  not  agitated,  where  would  the  negro 
be  now  ?  And  yet  you  taunt,  you  ridicule, 
agitiiti^m*  Eight  hundred  thousand  human 
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beings  pour  blessings  upon  his  name  for  his 
agitation.     I  trust  they  will  plead  for  him 
to  the  mercy  of  that  God  who  will  judge 
him.     Eight  hundred  thousand  human  be- 
ings will  be  his  adrocates.     And  when  he 
stands,    as  he  certainly  will,    before  the 
throne  of  God,    eisht  hundred  thousand 
beings  will  raise  Uieir   voices   and  claim 
mercy  for  him.     They  will  say  for   him 
'*  We  were  naked  and  you  clothed  us,  we 
were  hungry  and  you  fed  us,  we  were  in 
prison  and  you  visited  us.*'     He  would, 
indeed,  be  a  formidable  Protestant  against 
us.     But  who  is  it  that  is  now  arguing  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  Ireland  ?     It  is  not 
the   angry   Christian — ^it   is  not   the   ill. 
tempered  Christian — it  is  not  one  who  when 
he  finds  a  kindness  intended  towards  Ireland, 
endeavours  to  mar  it — it  is  not  one  who  will 
cast  a  stain  upon  friends-^it  is  not  one  who 
when  he  finds  there  is  a  chance  of  another 
doing  mischief,  is  sure  to  be  ready  to  aid  in 
it.     We  have  heard  a  great  deal  to-night 
from  one  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and 
yet  I  must  say  this,  that  I  never  was  so 
much  obliged  as  I  have  been  to-night  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bandon. 
He   spoke  for  three  hours  by  that  clock. 
Certainly,  considering  the  kind  of  materials 
and  figures  of  which  the  speech  was  com* 
posed,  he  could  have  spoken,  I  am  certain, 
for  three  hours  more,  and  I  am  excessively 
indebted  to  him  that  he  has  spared  us  that 
infliction.     He  might  have  been  misled  by 
the  cheers ;  for  he  had  those  who  could  ap- 
plaud him  in  excellent  style.     I  honour 
him,  then,  for  resisting  the  temptation,  but 
my  gratitude  can  go  no  further.     There 
was  a  horrible  practice  in  Ireland  of  pack-, 
ing    Juries.    He   himself   has    called    it 
''nominating    the    Juries."     In  criminal 
cases,  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  nominated 
the  Juries !     According  to  the  old  English 
law,  passed  inSthe  reign  of  Edward,  the 
power  of  challen^hig  Juries  was  taken  from 
the  Crown.     But  my  Lords  (the  Judges), 
who  have  always  ruled  that  the  Statute 
shall  not  prevail  against  the  Crown  in  its 
operation,  took  care  that  the  same  thing  as 
challenging  a  Juror  should  continue,   by 
leaving  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  "  setting 
by  Jurors.*'     In  England  the  practice  is 
almost  unknown.      An   English  Counsel 
does  not  understand  it ;  but  it  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  in  Ireland,  that  I  have  seen 
fifty-two  gentlemen  bid  to  "  stand  by  *' 
by  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  a  murder, 
which   had  nothing  to   do  with   politics. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  Magistrates,  and 
yet  they  were  all  set  aside,  because  they 
were  suspected  of  being  impartial.     I  could 


mention  cases  of  the  most  frightful  enormia 
upon  this  point.  There  was  no  man  ever 
yet  saw  this  practice  who  did  not  deplore 
it.  It  has  been  such,  that  it  was  actually 
a  misfortune  to  have  to  prosecute  in  that 
country.  I  say  this,  that  the  practice  pre- 
vailing, I  could  not  avoid  doing  that  which 
was  required  for  the  benefit  of  my  clients. 
I  never  have  shrunk  from  any  duty  so 
much  as  that  of  being  compelled  for  the 
sake  of  my  clients  to  adopt  it.  I  never 
thought,  however,  that  any  man  could 
complain  of  the  practice  being  discontinued. 
I  certainly  never  thought  I  should  hear  an 
Irish  Member  stand  up  and  arraign  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  for  having 
for  the  first  time  introduced  the  English 
practice  of  impartiality,  and  scorning  to 
select  Juries.  But  there  is  another  passage 
in  that  hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech  to 
which  I  must  advert.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  this  packing-Protestant  of  Ireland— 
that  this  Kildare-place  (I  will  not  give  him 
any  other  name)  hero,  has  not  only 
arraiffned  the  Government  of  Ireland^ 
but  he  has  expressed  his  horror  of  them. 
Why?  Because  they  would  not  involve 
Ireland  in  civil  war — ^because  they  would 
not  stain  her  with  blood  to  maintain  tithes. 
For  twenty  long  minutes  he  railed  at  the 
Government,  because  they  did  not  do  that 
which  he  thought  they  ought  to  do— shed 
blood  in  order  to  collect  tithes.  Here,  then, 
are  your  odious— [TAe  remainder  of  the 
sentence  rvas  lost  in  loud  groans  from  the 
Opposition  Members^  foUowed  hy  cheers 
from  the  Ministerial  members^.  Oh !  that 
I  had  an  enemy !  Assuredly,  I  should  wish 
him  to  act  as  that  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
acted.  Remember  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he 
selected  for  the  Privy  Council  those  men 
the  most  odious,  the  most  adverse  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  And  now  here  is  the 
advocate  for  packing  Juries,  who  was  placed 
within  one  step  of  the  Bench.  If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  continued  in  oflice,  hq 
would  be  now  on  the  Bench — ^he,  who 
takes  upon  himself  to  taunt  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
for  introducing  into  Ireland  the  English 
practice  with  respect  to  Juries.  There  is 
only  another  Irish  Member  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  advert— -that  is  the  Repre- 
sentative for  the  University  ;  but  then  he  is 
so  good-humoured  that  I  really  do  not  like 
to  say  anything  which  may  disturb  that 
good-humour.  The  only  thing  that  amused 
me  was  his  bonhommie^  as  the  French  call 
it,  in  designating  the  Established  Church 
I  in   Ireland,   the  Irish  Church— it  is  the 
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Church  not  Irish.    That  is  the  distinction. 
He  must  go  back  to  the   University,  if  it 
were  only  to  correct  the  Dictionary,   by 
putting  that  which  is  said  to  be  ''  Irish  "  as 
"  Not  Irish/'    But  then  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Cumberland.     He  says  that 
Ireland  has  got  too  much  justice.     He  has 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  justice  for   Ireland. 
Why,  is  Ireland  so  fallen  that  any  man 
will  presume  to  ridicule  her  appeal  for 
justice?     Are  we  so  degraded   that  any 
man  can  imagine  that  he  can  with  impunity 
taunt    us,   because   we    ask  for   justice? 
But  then    he    comes    on    to  say,    what 
is  justice  to   Ireland?      At  one  time  it 
meant  toleration,  and  ''we  conceded  it." 
'•We,"  he  says,  "made  that  concession." 
Next,  it  was  a  claim  to  the  franchise,  "  and 
we  conceded  it.*     I  may  not  follow  him 
correctly,  for  he  is  a  most  admirable  arith- 
metician,  and  a   most    exoellent  orator? 
Next  it  was  a  demand  for  the  Representa^ 
tion,   and   "we  conceded  it."     Conceded 
it!       A    robber    takes     my    purse,    and 
being   compelled  to  restore  it,    he    calls 
that  concession,  and  says,  "  we  conceded  it." 
You  robbed,  you  injured  us  in  the  name 
of    religion ;     you    did    so,    having    the 
name  of  religion  on  your  lips,  and  having 
none  of    it  in    your    hearts.     But  your 
Protestantism,  your  political  Protestantism, 
did  this ;  and  then  you  come  out  upon  me 
with  this.     I  do  not  care  for  your  sneers,  I 
do  not  care  for  your  taunting  me  with  your 
concessions,  because  you  know  that  those 
concessions  we  forced  you  to  grant.     You 
regret  them,  because  we  are  here  to  display 
your  insincerity  when  you  conceded,  and  your 
still  more  vain  regret  now  that  you  cannot 
retract.     The  real  question  here  is,  not  the 
shifting  of  the  statesmen  who  are  one  day 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  are  not  here 
to-morrow ;  it  is  not  whether  Lords  or  Baro- 
nets are  now  in  the  drag-chain,  or  rather 
in  "  the  tail"  of  Toryism.     The  Dilly  is 
Bwallowed  up  or  swamped,  its  followers  of 
thirty-six  are  gone  away,  while  the  masters 
of  the  band  are   iailers  on  the  side  of 
Toryism.     If  we  look  to  this  question,  and 
its  real  bearings — ^if  we  do  so  as  statesmen, 
and  not  do  so  as  partisans — if  we  allow 
common  sense  and  justice  to  prevail,  and 
leave  aside  that  piety  which  asserts  only 
individual  superiority,  and  which  is  some- 
what like  what  an  hon.  Baronet  has  called 
"the    filthy  aristocracy  of  the  American 
flteam-boat ;"  if  we  leave  aside  that  filthy 
aristocracy  which  is  now  assumed  in  reli« 
gum,  we  can  come  to  decide  this  question — 

Vi  decide  it  w  Btfttesmen*    But  first  you 
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must  understand  it  That  certainly  ou^ht 
to  be  some  ingredient  in  the  consideration 
of  a  question,  that  you  understand  it ;  and 
now  let  me  see  if  1  can  make  you  under- 
stand it.  The  task  is,  I  am  aware,  a  difB. 
cult  one ;  yet  I  do  not  despair.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  tithe  question  has  been  attribut- 
ed to  me.  I  have  not  that  honour.  It 
began  before  I  was  bom.  It  was  visited 
by  penal  Acts  of  Parliament  so  long  back  as 
1763.  There  has  been  a  legal  anachronism 
on  this  point  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ban- 
don,  and  he  is  deservedly  the  representative 
of  Bandon.  Why,  even  in  my  own  time 
there  was  written  upon  the  gatesof  Bandon*— 

'•  Here  enter  Turk,  Jew,  or  Atbeist 
AnyUiiog  but  a  Papist." 

And  underneath  these  lines  were  at  one 
time  inscribed — 

**  Whoever  wrote  the  above,  wrote  it  well, 
For  the  same  is  written  on  Uie  gates  of  bell." 

Let  me  see,  then,  if  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand it.  It  was  in  the  year  176O  that  the 
first  offences  against  the  collection  of  tithes 
were  legally  noticed.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  has  shown  himself  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion^  at  least 
of  its  temporalities.  The  ignorance  of  that 
hon.  Member  proves  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
"  the  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from 
the  altar."  He  lives  close  to  learning,  and 
it  passes  unheeded  by  him.  In  Ireland, 
the  great  body  of  the  tithes,  the  enormous 
territorial  possessions,  were  all  the  dona- 
tions, the  pious  donations,  of  the  Catholics. 
For  years  before  the  English  went  to  Ire- 
land, there  were  the  Pope's  legates  here — 
they  were  in  the  four  archbishoprics  of 
Ireland  with  legatine  powers.  The  tithe 
system  was  not  in  Ireland  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  2nd.  It  was  the  English  Catho. 
lie  priests  who  imported  them.  The  year 
1 1 73  is  the  date  at  which  they  commenced. 
A  synod  at  Cashel  announced  to  the  faithful 
that  it  behoved  them  to  give  tithes  to  the 
Church.  The  faithful  responded  to  that 
cry;  they  bestowed  those  tithes,  and  so 
they  continued  until  the  28th  of  Henry  8th. 
until  the  year  1537-  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment transferred  those  tithes  to  Protestants 
•—to  that  species  of  Protestantism  that 
Henry  8th  avowed.  It  was  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  declared  it  to  be  high 
treason  to  deny  his  supremacy,  that  handed 
over  to  you  the  temporalities.  That  is 
your  title  to  tithes.  The  Act  was  divided 
into  two  parts— first,  there  was  the  pious 
spoUatioSi    apd   next   the  pious   supre* 
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macy.  It  was  the  Christian  prince  who 
bestowed  tliose  tithes,  that  attempted  to 
convince  the  Irish^  by  making  it  capital 
felony  to  deny  his  supremacy.  Your  title 
is  the  law — an  excellent  title^  certainly  ; 
but  if  there  be  not  thai  title^  then  there 
has  been  spoliation ;  for  those  tithes  were 
given  for  the  saying  of  mass,  for  the  invu* 
cation  of  saints,  for  the  prayers  for  the 
dead.  The  saints  you  disregard,  except  it 
be^  indeed,  the  living  saints.  You  pray 
not  for  the  dead,  but  you  curse  the  living  ) 
jrnu  have  suppressed  the  mass,  and  you 
declare  it  to  be  impious  and  idolatrous ;  but 
you  have  taken  the  tithes>  and  you  keep 
the  glebe  lands;  and  yet  you  come  out 
upon  me^  and  say,  that  tithes  are  not  the 
creatures  of  the  law.  The  law  has  given 
it.  If  it  be  not  the  creature  of  the  law, 
then  I  really  come  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southwark,  and  I  say — 
give  me  back  the  tithes !  I  affirm  that 
the  title  to  the  tithes  is  a  good  one,  because 
it  is  legal.  I  affirm  that  title  to  be  legal ; 
but  I  then  draw  the  inevitable  consequence, 
that  being  the  creature  of  the  law,  it  is 
subject  to  its  enactments.  The  Irish  felt 
the  injustice — the  gross,  the  glaring  in- 
justice— of  taking  the  tenth  potato  fnim 
the  starving  peasant.  Hence  the  tithe 
war.  In  ITGO,  fifteen  years  before  I  was 
bom,that  war  had  begun.  Parliament  enact- 
ed the  severest  laws.  Bloody  statute  after 
bloody  statute  was  passed.  Seventy-four 
capital  felonies,  on  account  of  tithes,  were 
added  to  the  criminal  code.  There  were, 
too,  140  transportable  felonies  on  ecconnt 
of  tithes.  There  was  a  lull  and  a  cessation 
for  a  time.  The  law,  by  its  severity, 
created  a  new  kind  of  tranquillity ;  but  the 
cancer  continued — the  evil  was  unmitigat-i 
ed — ^and  it  was  certain  to  break  out  with 
increased  virulence  in  a  short  time.  You  went 
on  with  your  enactments,  and  ypur  tribunals 
enforced  them.  The  jail  was  crowded  with 
prisoners,  the  vessel  was  laden  with  convicts, 
the  scafibld  bent  beneath  its  victims ;  there 
remained  not  the  memory  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  deadly  stru^le,  except  the  green 
grass  that  waved  over  their  graves.  All 
then  went  on  in  your  own  way.  You  had 
convictions  enough  ;  you  had  with  you  the 
executioner,  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  the 
jailer,  and  the  judge;  and  of  these,  the 
latter  was  the  more  harsh.  Thus  yf^ 
have  been  going  on  for  sixty  years.  The 
contest  has  so  long  continued,  and  eveiy 
hour  it  does  so  makes  it  worse.  The  people 
did  not  at  first  fight  against  you.  Carrick- 
shock  was   then  unknown  to  them;  hut 
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carra,  which  are  now  familiar  to  us,  be« 
cause  they  are  so  recent,  have  occurred  a 
hundred  and  a  tliousand  times,  and  stained 
the  soil  of  Ireland  with  the  blood  of  her 
people.  The  battle  still  continues;  but 
there  is  a  lull  now — a  cessation.  Why? 
Because  the  people  have  a  government  and 
a  governor,  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  is  dis« 
posed  to  do  them  justice.  Fle  is  the  first 
man  in  that  country  who  has  made  no  dls* 
tinction  between  sect  and  sect,  or  between 
parties;  who  has  had  the  courage  to  reject 
partisan s>  however  highly  patronised  {  and 
the  manliness  to  approve  of  honest  men 
however  lowly  recommended.  What ! 
have  we  not  had  clergymen  enough  quite 
ready,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  go  to 
war  for  tithes  }  Have  we  not  ha"d  attorneys, 
too,  to  aid  them?  Have  we  not  had 
swearing  bailiffs  in  abundance  ;  and,  Ueaa* 
ings  on  him,  have  we  not  a  Chief  Baron, 
w*ho  has  invented  a  writ  of  rebellion-— who 
has  found  it^  where  it  was  sleeping-^ for  it 
was  dead — and  awoke  it  into  life  and 
activity  on  account  of  tithes  !  There  has 
not  been  much  blood  shed  of  late ;  but  it 
was  hoped  fur.  There  was  the  expectation  of 
it ;  there  was  the  confidence  that  the  parties 
who  desire  it  would  have  succeeded  with 
this  Government  as  with  others.  In  s]Nie 
of  the  parties  who  thus  struggled  for  collie 
sion — in  sptte  of  them,  the  Government 
has  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  people  ltd 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  thus 
peace  has  been  secured  for  a  time.  But 
will  any  man  tell  me  that  next  winter  can 
pass  over  in  peace,  if  you  do  not  do  aome- 
thing  ?  I  put  it,  then,' to  English  Members, 
who  may  vote  against  this  Bill.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  have  voted  both  ways.  These 
are  the  persons  who  belong  to  every  party, 
as  it  suits  iheir  purpose.  No  roan  has  a 
better  right  to  say  than  I  havei  that  there 
are  gentlemen  amongst  our  adversaries.  I 
hoast  of  it.  I  then  put  it  to  those  humane 
and  honourable  gentlemen  to  reflect,  that 
next  winter  there  must  be  blood,  there  must 
be  ruin,  there  must  be  devastation —that 
those  wives  andchildren  who  are  now  lament*^ 
ed  for  as  starving,  that  from  them  must  come 
the  widow's  cry  and  the  orphan's  wail,  if 
you  allow  this  Senion  to  go  over  without 
settling  this  question.  I  conjure  you  by 
your  pity,  I  beseech  you  by  your  love  of 
humanity,  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blooo.  I  have  beard  some  people  call  the 
Irish  savages ;  but  never  yet  amongst  sa- 
vages were  taunt  and  ridicule  adoptedf 
were  men  called  on  not  to  ^ed  blood 

Am  I  to  bo  Uamed  wbca  I  adjure  jott  t^ 
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prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.     Men  of 
blood,  as  jou  arej  then  call  for  blood*  [cries] 
of  "  Order*  and  cheers.^ 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  rose  to  order. 
He  protested  against  the  use  of  auoh 
laognage  to  those  who  sat  on  that  side  of 
the  House. 

The  Speaker  considered,  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  meant 
to  apply  the  term  "  men  of  blood  **  to 
those  who  had  interrupted  him,  he  had 
used  a  disorderly  expression. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  stand  corrected,  as 
far  as  my  expression  may  be  used  in  that 
sense,  and  I  shall  not  use  it  again ;  but 
if  those  were  men  whom  I  conjured,  de* 
liberately  conjured,  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  I  found  any  man  capable  of 
meeting  with  a  taunt  that  most  humane 
proposition — a  proposition  that  would,  I 
think,  be  listened  to,  were  we  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  Seraglio;  if,  out  of  this 
House,  I  met  men  who  could  meet  such  a 
call  upon  them  with  a  taunt,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  designating  them  as 
men  of  blood.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  same  party  who  have  inflicted  so  much 
misery  upon  Ireland,  who  have  been  the 
shedders  of  so  much  blood  there,  should 
not  now,  in  the  last  scene,  only  regret 
this,  that  they  could  not  possibly  ac- 
complish the  shedding  of  more  blood. 
Why,  I  ask,  did  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  quoted  so  much,  not  also  quote  from 
Wcntworth,  Lord  Strafford?  Oh  I  what 
a  gnotation  he  could  have  made  from  such 
an  authority  !  Let  him  look  to  the  sum- 
mary manner  in  which  Wentworth  acted, 
when  he  insisted  on  having  for  the  Crown 
two  provinces  in  Ireland.  The  people  had 
t))en  charters  and  their  titles;  but  of 
what  avail  were  they  ?  He  sent  down  a 
Lord  Chief  Baron — for  they  had  Chief 
Barons  then  also ;  and,  as  a  letter  of  his 
states,  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  five  shillings  in  the  pound  were  to 
be  given  to  him  out  of  each  pound Vworth 
of  property  that  he  could  persuade  the 
juries  to  give  to  the  Crown.  "  It  is 
astonishing,  said  Wentworth,  "  how  at- 
tentive the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  be- 
come." There,  then,  yon  perceive,  they 
had  Lord  Chief  Barons  also.  Wentworth 
also  sent  down  two  troops  of  horse,  as 
"  good  lookers-on.''  The  system  that  was 
then  acted  upon  still  exists.  Is  there  any 
humane  man  in  this  Hoose,  any  ff 
has  not  religion  on  his  lips,  and  ^ 
in  hU  heart,  who  would  desire 
Unuo?  It  il  fei  I^ottane  men, 


consider,  whether  some  measure  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  it.  It  is 
not  a  dream,  like  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's for  Southwark,  but  a  practical  plan 
that  is  required,  to  put  an  end  to  those 
calamities.  Look  around  you,  and  see  tho 
situation  in  which  the  country  is  placed  ? 
Is  there  a  man  that  will  tell  me  that  he 
will  not  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland.  While  in  this  situation, 
let  us  see  what  are  the  plans  proposed  ? 
There  are  five  schemes  on  this  subject. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  I 
shall  be  quite  candid  on  the  subject,  I 
should  like  to  have  an  absolute  extinction 
of  the  tithes— call  it  extirpation  if  you  will. 
But  if  you  have  the  courage,  if  you  were  in 
the  situation  to  do  it,  and  the  public  mind 
were  prepared  for  it,  I  should  wish  you  to 
make  a  present  to  the  land  of  the  tithes, 
and  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  corn-laws;  and  let  the 
clergymen  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Thus  you  would  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  this.  I  have 
not,  upon  this  subject,  the  ardent  expec* 
tations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  for  Ireland  is  to  make  conscience 
perfectly  free,  and  this  by  not  calling  upon 
one  man  to  pay  for  the  clergyman  of  ano- 
ther. I  am  for  the  voluntary  principle.  I 
repeat  it,  in  order  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  may  have  full  time  to 
take  a  note  of  it— I  am  for  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  pays  me  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  I  am  not.  I  reject— I  deny  his 
position.  He  has  said,  that  my  religion 
is  intolerant.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
religion  may  be;  I  do  not  inquire  into  it. 
He  says  that  I  must  be  favourable  to  a 
Church  Establishment:  I  deny  it.  The 
last  state  that  has  fought  its  way  to  liberty 
is  one  in  which  there  is  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion. I  ask  him,  then,  what  Church  esta- 
blishment there  is  in  Belgium?  What 
Church  establishment  is  there  in  France, 
unless  the  payment  of  all  clergymen  by 
the  State  be  called  an  establishment  ? 
What  Chnrch  establishment  is  there  in 
Hungary  ?  But  I  come  back  to  the  last 
and  best  example:  What  Church  esta- 
blishment is  there  in  Catholic  Belgium  1 
I  deny,  I  utterly  repudiate  its  necessity, 
let  him  not  tell  me  then  of  my  religion. 
'  answer,  I  know  it  better  than  he  knows 
t.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  thero 
^as  a  period  in  history  when  Church  esla- 
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ligbments  were  useful.    When  the  Church 
^^as  not  under  the  State,  but  above  the 
^tate.     It  was  then  the  refuge  of  demo- 
<^racyy  the  shield  of  the  people.     That 
period  is  long  since  gone  by.     My  con- 
scientious conviction  is,  that  a  Church 
establishment  is  no  longer  necessary.    I 
do  not  see  any  practical  good  it  could 
effect.    I  do  not  wish  for  it.     If  I  could 
hope  to  have  a  reasonable  minority,  I  should 
divide  the  House  upon  this  proposition ; 
but  I  know  that  Ireland  is  suffering  and  in 
danger.     I  do  not,  then,  pause  at  such  a 
time  upon  abstract  theories.    The  house  is 
on  fire,  and  I  want  the  aid  of  good  hands 
to  extinguish  the  conflagration.     Well, 
then,  as  this  principle  cannot  be  carried,  is 
there  any  other?     The  next  principle  is 
this :  I  now  put  this  to  you,  and  I  hope 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  will 
condescend  to  take  a  note  of  it.   I  say,  that 
upon  your  own  principle  you  ought  to  give 
an  establishment  to  the  seven-eighths  of 
the  people — to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
If  we  bad  a   Union  such  as    it  ought 
to  be,  that  should  be  your  duty.     The 
Union,  the  parchment  Union,  has  provided 
otherwise — that  the    Protestant    Church 
Establishment  shall  continue.    Were  the 
people  parties  to  that   Union  ?    No :    a 
rarliament  that  was  bought,  made  the 
Union,  and  one  of  the  grounds  for  con- 
senting to  it  was,  that  its  mischiefs  might 
be  repaired,  and  its  crimes  obliterated. 
Your  Establishment  depends,  according  to 
your  principle,  upon  the  greater  number  of 
people.     That  is  the  principle  of  your 
Establishment — it  is  not  a  proselytizing 
Establishment.    The  people  of  England 
have  a  Protestant  Established  Church,  as 
thev  ought  to  have  it,  there  being  eight 
millions  of  them— the  Dissenters  are  coming 
near  to  them ;  I  am  told  they  amount  to 
six  millions,  but  the  majority  here  have  an 
Established   Church.     In  Scotland,  you 
endeavoured  to  force  upon  them  your  own 
Establishment.   You  tried  it  there,  and  for 
one  hundred  years  there  was  the  greatest 
turbulence,  war,  and  crime.      Scotland 
was  your  Ireland  at  that  period.  Scotland 
determined  upon  resisting  you*-her  people 
took  to  the  mountains — they  drew  their 
broad  claymores — they  gathered  on  the 
hills; — they  encountered  you  at  the  bridges, 
— they  stopped  you  atthe  rivers; — they 
stained  the  stones  with  your  blood  and  their 
own — you  often  conquered ;  but  they  never 
abandoned  the  strife,  until  they  secured 
for  themselves  not  merely  liberty  of  con- 
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science,  but  an  Establishment.    And  now 
I  ask  you  why  is  not  Ireland  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  ?    You  give  us  the  reason, 
the  superiority  of  Protestantism!      The 
treaty  of  the  Union,  which  you  have  vio* 
lated  yourselves  five  hundred  times,  and 
properly  too,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  a  treaty 
to  prevent  any  scheme  of  amelioration.  But 
the  reason  that  you  will  not,  I  shall  give. 
The  people  of  Ireland  repudiate  an  Esta- 
blishment; and,  as  a  Catholic,  as  sincere 
in  my  belief  as  my  respected  Friend  is  in 
his,  tell  you,  with  as  much  solemnity,  as 
without  profaneness  one  can  speak  for  him- 
self, I  absolutely  repudiate  an  establish- 
ment for  my  religion,  because  I  know  that 
it  would  lose  its  expansive  power  within 
the  trammels  of  the  State.     It  would  lose 
that  force  of  argument,  which  you  know 
in  your  own  country  is  bringing  so  many 
to  worship  at  its  altars.    It  would  lose  that 
force  which  it  has  over  the  human  mind, 
although  it  might  win  to  Catholicism  some 
whose  Protestantism  is  like  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Cumberland.  It  might  win 
advocates  of  that  kind.     For  my  religion 
I  wish  to  employ  argument,  and  I  wish  it 
not  to  be  stifled  in  the  pride  of  an  estab- 
lishment.    I    therefore    repudiate   it — I 
leave  to  you  your  Establishment,  I  require 
it  not.     But  if  it  be  so  left  to  you,  what 
ought  your  Establishment  to  be?      You 
have  rectors  and  curates  in  every  parish  in 
Ireland.     Why  is  there  to  be  this  enor- 
mous  staff  for   only    800,000   persons? 
Does  not  this  alone  sufficiently  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  surplus  ?     Oh !  no, 
says  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;    and  I  now 
come  to  an  admirable   specimen  of  his 
candour.     I  will  take  the  return  from  the 
diocese  of  Kilmore,  says  he,  and  show  you 
that  Protestant  property  is  triumphantly 
the  greater  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  that 
property  pays  the  tithes.  The  return  upon 
which  he  relies  is  by  whom  ?     To  whom  ? 
Is  it  a  return  by  any  legal  officer  ?  Oh  no, 
unless  it  be  an  officer  of  the  grand  lodge. 
It  is  a  return  to  Mr.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan's 
Conservative  parliament  in  Dublin.    This 
then  is  his  splendid  document.     But  then 
this  is  to  be  supposed  fair,  as  showing  an 
average  of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics I     Now  there  are  thirty-two  dio- 
ceses in    Ireland.    Many  of  them  were 
united  before  the  Reformation.    Kilmore 
stands  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  Protestant 
dioceses.    There  are  47,000  Protestants 
in  Kilmore.    If  I  were  to  take  Kerry,  one* 
fourth  of  which  belongs  to  Roman  Cfttbo** 
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ics,  and  said  here  are  297,000    Roman 
Catholics  and  but  7,000  Protestants,  this 
is  a  specimen  of  the  arerage  of  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  of  Ireland,  how  I  should 
be  hooted  at  by  hon.  Members  opposite. 
This  then  is  a  specimen  of  the  candour  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  selecting  KiU 
more!  It  is,  too,  a  specimen  of  the  accuracy 
of  the   Conservative  Association,   whose 
standing  rule  was,  to  admit  no  reporter, 
except  one  from  The  Evening  Mail,  This, 
then,  is  the  document  upon  which  he  re- 
lies !    But,  then,  shall  I  be  told  that  tithe 
does  not  consist  of  three  quantities,  of 
labour,  capital,  and  land  ?    Is  the  labour 
not  Catholic,  and  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
land  the  property  of  Catholics?    What 
are  you  quarrelling  with  us  for,  if  there  is 
no  surplus  ?     If  you  ask  us  what  we  are 
asserting?     I  answer,  a  principle.    Ours 
is  the  conciliatory  principle ;    yours,  the 
repulsive  principle.      Is    it  the  Catholic 
Church — is  it  the  Catholic  religion  that 
wants  the  surplus  ?  No.     It  is  wanted  for 
instruction.     I,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
"Weymouth,  believe  that  the  more  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  people,  the  more  will 
my  religion  be  promoted  by  it.     I  show 
that  by  my  anxiety  to  give.     You  tell  me 
that  instruction  is  only  wanted  to  induce 
the  people  to  abandon   my  religion   and 
embrace  yours.    I,  at  any  rate,  am  de- 
sirous that  the  people  should  be  instructed. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
believe  that  tithes  are  at  an  end  by  calling 
them  rent-charge.     The  noble  Lord,  who 
thinks  wisely  except  upon  this  subject,  en- 
tertains a  different  opinion.     I  know  well 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  can  well  distin- 
guish upon  points  more  difficult  to  be  de- 
termined than  this.     Mark  the  history  of 
this  transaction.  The  noble  Lord  who  has 
shown  himself  such  a  friend  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, brought  in  his  Bill  in  1834 — 
that  was  called  my  Bill.    A  resolution 
that  I  moved  in  the  Committee  gave  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  77/.  I  Of.  in  every 
100/.     If  that  Bill  had  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
strife  that  now  exists.    If  that  Bill  had 
passed,  the   people    would    have    been 
relieved  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent., 
and  the  difference  would  have  been  made 
up  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.    If  you 
will  insist  apon  forcing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  it  is  right  yoa  should 
pay  for  it;  and  the  Protestant  clergyman 
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the  arrangement,  because  the  money  came 
from  the  consolidated  fund ;    he  would 
have  taken  his  77/.  10s.  and  pocketed  the 
affront,  even  though  he  had  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  Treasury  for  it.    But  that 
Bill  was  thrown  out,  the  collision  was 
commenced,  not  by  us,  and  let  the  shock 
fall  on  their  shoulders  who  provoked  it. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw,  out  that  Bill. 
Persons  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  they 
threw  it  out  because  it  contained  an  ap« 
propriation  clause ;    but  the  case  was  not 
so,  that  Bill  contained  no  appropriation 
clause  at  all.    But  the  history  of  their  ab* 
surdity  is  not  yet  complete.    Could  any 
human    imagination    conceive  any  thing 
more  ridiculousi  more  arbitrarily  absurd, 
than  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ?     My  Bill  gave  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  77/.  10s.  per  cent.     I  call 
it  my  bill  for  shortness ;  calumny  attri- 
buted it  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  certainly 
had  a  hand  in  it ;    and  this  Bill,  which 
gave  the  Protestant  clergyman  77/.  10;. 
per  cent.,    was  rejected  by  the    Lords. 
Well,  what  took  place  afterwards  ?    Next 
session  the  Bill  of  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  came  be- 
fore the  House,  and  this  Bill  proposed  to 
give  the  Protestant  clergyman  only  75/. 
per  cent.,  underbidding  me,  the  Popish 
agitator,  by  2/.  lOs.    The  example  being 
thus  set  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
followed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  when  he  came  into  office.  He 
proposed  to  take  off  2/.  10s.  more,  being 
72/.  10s.  for  the  clergyman,  and  so  the 
Bill  went  up  to  the  Lords.     What  did  the 
House  of  Lords  do  with  it?    The  House 
of  Lords,  who  refused  my  Bill  which  gave 
77/.  10s.  to  the  clergyman,  accepted  as 
much  of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  as  gave  him 
72/.  10s.,  and  struck  out  the  appropriation 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  which  then  was  lost 
altogether.     What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  ?    There  has  been  another 
Dutch  bidding,  and  the  clergyman's  share 
is  to  be  reduced  to  67/.  per  cent.    The 
noble  Lord  opposite  opposes  the  Bill  of 
the  Government,  and  wnat  is  his  objec- 
tion and  what  bis  object?     He  wants  to 
obtain,  not  piety  an  dknowledge,  but  ffen- 
tilitv  for  bis  clergymen ;  he  must  nave 
notning  but  gentlemen,  and  of  courie  in 
bis    estimate    be    hu    calculated    the 
expenses     of      the     dancing     master, 
Ob !  Sir,  is  it  not  too  bad  that  Ireland 
sboold   be   sokgect    to    this   proiraetsd 
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ting  from  those  who  pretend  to  be  her 
guardians  ?  There  sits  the  doctor,  [point- 
ing to  the  Opposition  bench  on  which  sat 
Lord  Stanfey] — there  he  sits — look  at  him 
— he  has  prepared  a  dose  for  Ireland — she 
must  swallow  it— it  may  not  dp  her  much 
good  perhaps — true,  she  may  die  under 
the  infliction  of  it,  but  swallow  it  she  must. 
Now  what  is  the  noble  Lord's  plan  ?  Let 
ua  go  over  his  plan.  He  proposes  to  give 
the  clergyman  seventy.five  per  cent,  of 
their  tithes,  thus  at  the  outset,  by-the-by, 
underbidding  me  by  2/.  IO5.  But  I  put 
it  to  the  House  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  England f  whether  that  is  not  too 
much  ?  I  put  it  to  them  whether  6,000,500 
men  shall  be  made  to  pay  for  the  religion 
of  700,000?  Is  it  fair  that  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  whole  nation  should 
be  oppressed  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  ? 
.Let  us  look  to  Paley  on  this  subject — 
Paley  says,  that  of ''  all  incumbrances  ad- 
verse to  cultivation  none  is  so  noxious  as 
tithes,  not  only  was  it  a  tax  upon  industry, 
but  upon  that  industry  which  feeds  man- 
kind/' Af\er  reading  this,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
now  starving,  in  a  land  which  produces 
food  in  abundance,  which  still  tempts  their 
lips,  but  which  they  never  dare  to  taste? 
Such  is  the  melancholy  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  ;  and  I  tell  you  this  to  warn  you, 
that  what  would  be  accepted  as  a  remedy 
this  year  might  not  be  taken  next  year, 
and  that  that  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived as  an  act  of  conciliation  last 
year  would  be  but  an  experiment  now. 
I  would  not  venture  so  far  as  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  experiment  would  be  a  sue- 
cessful  one;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
what  would  have  been  accepted  before, 
would  not  be  accepted  now  if  it  came 
from  adverse  hands,  with  power  to  crowd 
the  King's  council  and  the  Bench  with 
partisans  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people — in  such  hands  the  benefit  would 
be  nothing,  and  I  should  advise  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  one  voice,  to  reject  it.  And 
I  tell  you  rejection  there  will  be.  There 
are  those  who  have  influence,  who  are  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  it  to  preserve  in 
their  places  the  present  Ministers,  who 
have  nonestly  undertaken  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  to  defend  them  from  the 
insidious  attacks  of  those  who  seek  to 
displace  them.  What  will  you  do  then  T 
You  may  make  war  on  Ireland  ;  but  I 
tell  you  this,  Ireland  will  not  make  war  on 
you  in  return-^and  further,  I  tell  you  tbi^i 
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that  if  you  do  wage  war  on  Ireland,  you 
will  not  have  the  people  of  England  to 
back  you.  What  is  more,  you  will  have 
the  people  of  England,  almost  to  a  man, 
against  you.  The  fact  is  this — there  have 
been  normal  schools  of  political  know- 
ledge  established  throughout  the  country, 
ana  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  I  have  been  to  visit  them ;  I 
have  shaken  hands  with  the  pupils,  who 
crowded  round  me  as  if  I  were  a  beast 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  You  laugbi 
but  they  are  there  acquiring  knowledge, 
which  will  teach  them  to  laugh  at  your 
absurdities,  and  to  esteem  you  as  you  de« 
serve.  The  spirit  of  science  and  of  know- 
ledge is  gone  abroad  amongst  the  people 
of  England,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  "No  Popery"  cry  of  their  predecessors 
has  dwindled  away  into  a  soft  wailing 
from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  with  all  bi^ 
piety  and  purity,  will  doubtless  be  as* 
tounded  to  learn  that  the  corporation  of 
Bristol,  the  Tory  corporation  of  Bristol, 
have  sent  up  a  petition  for  the  eraanci* 
pation  of  the  Jews.  1  have  now,  I  think, 
said  enough  to  impress  upon  the  House 
my  feelings  on  this  subject ;  I  have  poured 
out  my  whole  soul  before  you,  and  in  the 
warmest  language  of  my  heart  I  have  in- 
treated  you  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  I 
call  upon  you  now  to  do  it,  if-  you  be 
statesmen,  and  not  empyrics,  if  you  be 
Christians  with  Christian  charity  in  your 
bosoms,  and  not  mere  sectarians  and  pre- 
tenders to  religion ;  if  you  believe  in  that 
retribution  with  which  honest  men  ever 
visit  those  who  have  been  guided  in  their 
actions  by  the  mere  trick  of  party  spirit-— 
or  if,  above  all,  you  believe  in  that  more 
awful  retribution  which  shall  be  visited 
upon  you  by  that  omnipotent  Being  who 
must  some  day  hence  judse  the  motives 
and  the  secret  intentions  of  us  all. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  hope  the  hon«  aud 
learned  Gentleman  is  not  about  to  quit  bis 
place.-^These  words  were  followed  by 
the  most  deafening  yells  aud  cheering  from 
the  Opposition  benches,  which  continued 
for  some  time.  Mr.  0*Connell  left  the 
House  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  returned  .^ 
It  .certainly  is  much  more  agreeable  to  a 
person  rising  to  notice  observations  made 
with  considerable  vehemence  and  warmth 
by  another,  that  lie  should  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  noticing  them  in  the  presence  of 
that  person.  And  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
tienllema(i  did  personally  suggest  to  moj 
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^he  taking  a  note  of  what  he  was  sayings 
Aod  challenged  nie  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  statements  which   he  was  making,  I 
think  I  could  hardly  hare  expected  that 
the  first  act  of  his  on  closing  his  speech. 
Would  have  been  to  deprive  me  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  my  comments  in 
his    presence.     The   learned    Gentleman 
commenced  his  speech  by  a  warm  eulo- 
gium  on  a  speech  delivered  the  other  night 
by  the  Member   for  Weymouth  (Mr.  F. 
Buxton).     He  considered  that  speech  as  a 
complete     exemplification     of    Christian 
charity ;    as  a  proof  that  it  was  poAsible 
for  a  man  to  maintain  his  own  opinions 
and  to  urge  strongly  his  own  views«  and 
yet  do  that  without  insulting  his  oppo** 
nentsM-^without  imputing  to  them  impure 
and  corrupt  motives  for  the  conduct  which 
they  were  pursuing.    The  learned  Gen- 
tleman advised  that,  as  a  specimen  of  true 
Protestant  feeling,  the  hon.   Gentleman 
vould  not  trust  his  speech  to  a  reporter, 
but  would  report  and  publish  it  hmiself. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  force  to  the 
contrast^  will  the  learned  Gentleman  re- 
port his  own  speech?      He  admires  the 
example  which  has  been  set  him,  he  ad- 
mires this  proof  of  Christian  charity  and 
truly  Protestant  feeling;  but  in  the  speech 
which  he  has  made  touuightj  in  his  imagi* 
uation,  in  the  character  of  a  West  Briton, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  while  he  admires  the 
example,  we  have  not  made  him  a  convert 
to  Protestant  charity.     The  learned  Gen- 
tleman says  that  it  is  right  we  should  un- 
derstand the  Bill,  as  statesmen,  before  we 
pronoDttoe  upon  it.     I  listened  to  him, 
having  great  doubts  whether  1  did  under, 
stand  the  Bill,  having  doubts  whether  I 
did  comprehend   the   real    motive    from 
which  it  sprung,  or   the  object  which  it 
professed    to    gain.      I    did    listen  with 
patience  and  attention  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  any  defidencv  of  informa. 
tion  supplied  to  me.     The  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  exceedingly  severe  on  the  hon* 
Gentleman  beside  me  (Mr.  Harvey)  whom 
it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  defend— whom 
it  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  think,  opposed  the  prc^KMsl 
of  the  noble  Lord^  as  he  did  the  Bill  before 
us.     But  I  must  say»  after  the  avowals 
made  by  the  learned  Gentleman,  that  al- 
though It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  defend 
the  Member  for  Southwark,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive why  he  was  subjected  to  the  attack 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  the 
Member  for  Southwark  entertains  extrava- 
gant notions  on  this  subject,  that  ho  con« 


templates  the  appropriation  of  tithes  to  the 
purposes  of  charity  or  of  public  utility ; 
and  then  he  says,  that  he  will  tell  us  what 
his  own  opinions  on  the  subject  are.    Why, 
they  appear  to  be  about  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  the  hon.  Member.    He  says  that 
the  true  notion  would  be  that  of  returning 
tithe  to  land,  giving  up  the  corn-laws  to 
commerce,  and  paying  the  clergy  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Funu,    Why,  that  seems 
to  be  pretty  nearly  as  hopeless  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  of  the  hon.  Member.     The 
hon.  and  le^irned  Gentleman  says  that  this 
Bill  will  settle  the  tithe  question.     [Mr. 
O'Connell:  No.]  Not  effect  an  arrangement 
of  the  tithe  question  f  C^^**  O^Cannell :  At 
present  it  will  not.^    llien  why  does  he 
invite  us  to  accede  to  it  ?     If  it  is  to  effect 
no  settlement,  if  it  will  continue  the  di»- 
content  and  disorders  which  prevail,  what 
is  the  argument  by  which  the  learned 
Gentleman  asks  the  vote  of  the  House  to 
it?    The    learned    Gentleman   makes   i^ 
speech,  in  which,  professing  to  be  an  advo* 
cate  for  this  Bill,  he  repuaiates  every  one 
of  the  principles  on  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  profess  to  rt*st  it.      At  the 
same  moment  that  he  is  professing  his  ad- 
herence to  it,  he  uses  arguments  which 
Ftreclude  Its  acceptation  by  the  people  of 
relaod.   "  Make  this  settlement,"  he  says> 
"  for  the  Church."     "  Do  you  wish,"  he 
asks,  "  to  put  an  end  to  scenes  of  blood* 
shed  that  have  caused  pain  to  every  feel- 
ing mind?"     We  do ;  but  what  hope  have 
we  of  putting  an  end  to  those  scenes  of 
bloodshed  if   we  are  to  accede    to  this 
arrangement,  and  then  hear  the  coromcnta 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  makes  ?     The 
Bill  of  his  Majesty's  Government  proposes 
to  allot  368,0001.  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland ;  that  sum 
is  to  be  raised  by  annual  payments,  accord, 
iog  to  the  Bill— 'that  Bill  of  which  the 
learned  Gentleman  is  the  advocate,  and 
which  he  condemns  us  for  not  acceding  tOb 
The  whole  change  is  to  be  a  conversion  of 
tithe  composition    into    rent-charge,   the 
rent-charge  being  paid,  in  the   &rst  in«* 
stance,  by  the  first  estate  of  inheritance—^ 
by  the  landlord,  but  being  subsequently 
paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  occupying 
tenant    The  Bill  maintains  an  EstaUish^ 
ment.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentfemaa 
sajrs  no  EstaUfshment  ought  to  be  main- 
tained.    The  Bill  makes  the  support  of 
that  Establishment  to  fall  on  the  oocopy*^ 
ins  tenant,  not  by  a  direct  payment,  out 
indirectly  it  does  so.    The  learned  Gen- 
tleman says  that  he  is  aa  adyooate  for  tb« 
voluntary  principle;  he  thinks  that  no 
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man  ought  in  jastice  to  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  a  religion  which  he  does 
not  profess,  and  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Olraerve,  these  are  arguments  which  he  uses 
to  induce  the  people  of  Ireland  to  adopt 
the  Bill  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
YoluDtary  principle  for  which  ne  contends. 
They  are  to  have  tithe  composition  con- 
verted into  rent-charge.  He  is  opposed  to 
redemption,  which  we  propose ;  but  *'  no," 
says  the  learned  Gentleman,  '^  I  will  not 
even  give  you  leave  to  bring  in  your  Bill ; 
the  real  extirpation  and  extinction  of  tithes 
shall  and  must  be  part  of  the  arrangement." 
They  are  to  be  called  on  for  the  annual 
payments,  and  the  learned  Gentleman  who 
invites  them  to  pay,  says  that  he  maintains 
the  system  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
the  injustice  of  any  man  supporting  a  reli- 
gion which  he  does  not  profess.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says,  that  if  we  did  jus- 
tice, we  ought  to  allot  seven-eighths  of  the 
tithes  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  estab- 
lishment. Is  that  the  way  in  which  he 
reconciles  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  re- 
ceive no  part  of  the  tithe,  to  pay  the  seven- 
eighths  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment }  And  finally,  the  learned 
Gentleman  says,  that  Scotland  did  not 
effect  the  establishment  of  her  religion  by 
this  tame  acquiescence — ^that  her  people 
went  out  in  the  morning  on  the  mountain 
sward  with  their  claymores  — that  they 
were  4iot  content  with  liberty  of  con- 
science, but  demanded  establishment,  and 
with  establishment  an  ascendancy.  And 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  with  his 
boasted  influence  over  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, thus  demonstrating  his  view  of  the 
injustice  of  this  arrangement,  tells  us  that 
we  may  hope  the  next  winter  will  pass  in 
quiet,  and  that  there  will  be  a  universal 
and  cheerful  acquiescence,  because  tithe- 
composition  is  converted  into  rent-charge. 
The  learned  Gentleman,  too,  calls  us  men 
of  blood,  and  insinuates  that  we  view  with- 
out horror — ^almost  with  satisfaction— the 
melancholy  consequences  of  enforcing  legal 
rights.  He  details,  as  is  bis  wont,  the 
scenes  of  Rathcormac ;  he  tells  us  of  the 
widow  and  of  the  orphan;  and  by  this 
enumeration  of  horrid  details  he  works  on 
the  feelings  and  on  the  passions.  Now, 
let  me  ask  of  the  learned  Gentleman,  after 
the  views  which  he  has  expressed  of  the 
injustice  of  maintaining  an  establishment, 
if  the  wrons  of  departing  from  the  volun- 
tazy  prind^e,  and  the  grievous  oppression 
^  mtbholding  from  the  people  qi  Ireland 


seven^ighths  of  this  fund,  for  an  establish, 
ment  of  their  religion — if  for  an  estab- 
lishment they  were  disposed — let  me  ask 
of  the  learned  Gentleman  what  security 
he  can  give  that  next  winter,  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  the  enforcement  of 
his  rent-charge  will  be  possible  ?  Will  he 
abandon  it  to  the  first  threat  of  opposition, 
or  if  opposed  will  he  enforce  the  law — and 
if  the  civil  power  be  insufficient,  will  he 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  force }  If 
he  will,  he  will  be  responsible,  as  he 
attempts  to  make  us,  for  the  scenes  of  suf. 
fering  which  he  detail; — for  the  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  advises,  that  on  the  first 
show  of  resistance  you  should  abandon 
your  right,  then  let  me  ask  you  what  be- 
comes of  your  security  for  the  rent^harge  ? 
There  have  been  many  speeches  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  many  parts 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  notice, 
but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  because  I  feel  how  completely  ex- 
hausted the  subject  is,  I  shall  refer  only 
to  their  speeches  which  were  peculiarly 
important,  either  from  the  ability  which 
they  manifest,  or  the  station  of  those  who 
delivered  them ;  and  first,  and  shortly,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  learned  Gentle- 
man (the  Member  for  Weymouth),  which 
has  excited  the  admiration,  but  has  not 
insured  the  imitation  of  the  learned  Gen. 
tleman.  That  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth)  has,  I  think,  for  some 
reason  or  other — I  am  sure  a  conscientious 
one — abated  somewhat  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  Protestant  Establishment.  The  anxiety 
and  apprehensions  which  he  expressed  last 
year  have  been  considerably  diminished. 
The  hon.  Member  then  insisted  that  ample 
precaution  should  be  taken  in  case  of  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  Protestant 
Establishments,  for  holding  ample  reserves 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  spiritual 
care  for  their  increased  numbers ;  and  he 
now  makes  his  vote  for  this  Bill  dependent 
on  one  condition— he,  a  detennined  friend 
of  this  Bill,  was  yet  prepared  to  withhold 
his  assent  from  it  and  oppose  it,  unless  he 
received  some  assurance  that  immediate  in* 
quiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  subject 
of  Irish  education.  But  (San  the  hon.  Gren- 
tleman  be  surprised  at  other  persons  enter- 
taining a  similar  jealousy  ?  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  that  there  is  a  primd 
facie  case  for  inquiry — and  he  is  prepared 
to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  Bill  unless 
inquiry  be  conceded,  let  me  ask  him  what 
he  would  do  supposbg  inquiry  were  coq« 
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ceded,  and  die  xesult  to  be  imlkwmiaMe? 
Surelj,  if  Uieie  lie  gronnd  saffident  to 
withhold  jour  assent  ham  un  importBiit 
meatuze  unlea  inquizybe  gzanted,  it  £6^ 
lows  as  a  matter  of  oooisey  that,  aasent 
ought  to  he  withheld  if  the  result  ci  in- 
quiry should  he  unfavoonhle  ;  and  can  the 
hon.  Gentleman  he  surprised  if,  when  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  demand  inquiry,  the 
Members   of   the  Establishment   in  Ire- 
land should  view  with   some    reluctance 
and  apprehension,  before  the  inquiry,  the 
irrevocable  alienation  of  their  property  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
yandng  the  olject  of  this  BilL     The  boa. 
Gentleman  says;,  ''  You  contend  that  there 
is  no  surplus,  and  if  then,"  he  triumphantly 
asks,  **  there  be  no  surplus,  what  can  be 
the  possible  objection  to  appropriation?^ 
I   tell  the  hon.   Gentleman,  in  the  first 
place,  that  to  discuss  hypothetical  questions 
with  respect  to  excess  of  property,  is  dan* 
gerous  to  all  property.     I  say  that  it  signi- 
fies not  what  the  character  of  the  prupertjf 
be;  I  may  see  the  distinction  between  oor- 
poiate  and  individual  property  — I  may 
recognise  that  the  one  is  a  trust,  and  th^ 
the  other  belongs  to  individuals  without  a 
condition   annexed   to  it.      But  although 
there  be  that  distinction  in  the  character 
of  the  property,  let  me  tell  the  hon.  Menu 
ber  that  the  danger  to  all  property  of  dis- 
cussing hypothetical  cases  with  respect  to 
excess  is  precisely  the  same.     Eslablifih  the 
fact  of  a  surplus,  and  with  your  principle, 
having  determined  the  amount,  proceed  to 
appropriate.      But  there  is   danger,  you 
bemg  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  sur- 
plus or  not,  in  your  assuming  the  contin- 
gency and  providing  for  its  appropriation. 
Suppose  the  hon.  Gentleman  nid  to 'a  man 
engaged  in  trade,  or  having  large  landed 
poBsesrions,  ''  we  will  provide  that  in  case 
of  there  being  an  excess  of  property,  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  your  wants,  it  shall  be 
devoted  to  some  other  purposes."     If  that 
were  objected  to,  the  answer  would  equally 
apply,  that  ^  if  there  be  no  surplus  where 
is  the  harm  done?"     It  is  a  bad  precedent 
to  establish,  aod  on  that  account  it  is  objec- 
tionable ;  it  is  objectionable  to  set  the  pre. 
cedent  of  legtslating  for  hypothetical  cases. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  watched  the 
ooune  of  legislation  this  Session,  he  must 
have  seen  that  we  have  enough  to  do  with 
practical    matters.      This    is  tlie    3rd  of 
June,  and  we  have  made  no  great  advance 
in  practical  matters.     The  clup'tra{j»»  of  the 
last  Government  have   been  held   up   to 
public  scorn ;  but  so  satisfied  is  the  hon. 
Gentleman  of  the  prugress  which  we  Lav« 


made  in  Ae  iffwJj  af  pkftmmm,  9^m 
administering  practiral  meaaozesaf  cefie^ 
that  heiscaotenttopB8Pride,oaa&amDBpu 
tkm  of  the  faluie,  lor  eoDtiiijBenciea  wlick 
may  never  aiiK.  But  tbexeiaaaodicrefiL 
If  there  be  no  surplus,  yoa  are  ^ 
eross  •ml  uninsti&dble  deinsiaii*  Y< 
deluding  the  tithe^payeis  oi  Irebud.  Yoa 
have  not  taken  a  surplus  6001  the  frisk 
Church.  You  have  appropimted  iwthing 
from  the  Irish  Chnrdi.  Yoo  have  taken 
50,000^  from  where?  From  the  CoMoIi- 
dated  Fund.  Who  providea  the  CoMoli- 
dated  Fund?  The  tithe-pi^ersaf  Irdndy 
by  taxation,  contribute  towards  it ;  and  the 
delusion  which  yoo  practise  on  them  is  this 
— >thai,  after  the  lapse  of  years;,  yoa  wiU 
perhaps  be  enabkd  to  obtain  spuiething 
from  the  surplus  of  Church  ptoper^  for 
the  payment  of  that  50,000/.  whidk  yoo 
now  take  firom  the  Consolidaled  Fond. 
The  noUe  Lord  told  us,  that  it  would  be 
years  before  a  surplus  arose  for  that  porpoae. 
And  this  is  the  question  about  which  we 
are  debating  Tlus  is  the  matter  on  wUdi 
apparently  portiea  are  at  isnie;  then,  yeaia 
hence,  a  £ew  hundreds  wiU  be  raised  finr 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  surplus  whidi  doca 
not  exist,  but  which  you  are  ^ving  a  fic- 
titious existence  to  by  taking  it  from  the 
produce  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country.  That,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman— that  if  there  be  no  sur* 
plus,  although  in  one  sense  the  concession 
of  appropriation  may  be  small,  it  'u  objec- 
tionable  in  principle,  as  endangering  pro- 
perty, and  objectionable  in  fiict,  because  ii 
is  a  delusion.  The  three  speeches  to  which 
I  wish  more  particularlf  to  re£ei  are  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  ^»eech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  (or  Ireland, 
and  the  speech  of  the  learned  GenUemaa, 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Tippeiary. 
I  select  these  three  speeches  because  I  coa- 
sider  them  of  importance  themselves  on 
account  of  the  abilities  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  delivered,  and  on  account  of  the 
station  of  the  two  noble  Lords,  aod  also 
because  one  of  them,  as  we  are  told,  indi- 
cated the  principle  on  which  the  Govern^ 
ment  has  proceeded.  That  was  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  J3epartment.  The  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Irclaud, 
administered  what  he  called  in  his  joconc 
phnuic  '^  a  do«c  of  calculation."  TliC  speech 
of  the  learned  Geiitlcmati  was  important, 
he  licing  the  able  and  clcxjueiit  itcprchuita^ 
tivfiof  a  iihihti,  and  cxpiujuing  Ur-  grounds 
on  which  he  gave  hi;<  appiUcutly  cordial 
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fopport  to  this  proportion.  The  noUe 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  told  us 
kst  night,  that  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment we  must  look  for  the  principle  of  this 
measure.  He  said,  that  the  measure  was 
founded  on  broad  and  fundamental  maxims, 
and  that  those  should  be  explained  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  intended  to  perform  the  part 
•—which  he  performed  with  great  ability—- 
the  snbordinate  part  of  supplying  the  arith- 
metical calculations.  He  said,  "  important 
as  are  the  principles—- although  we  rely  on 
them— although  they  are  broad  and  funda« 
mental— and  although  we  are  almost  in- 
elined  to  disregard  statistical  and  arith- 
metical calculations,  yet  the  inferences 
which  we  draw  from  our  philosophy  are 
confirmed  by  our  arithmetic  $  we  stand  on 
the  double  ground— we  defy  opposition, 
and»  fortified  by  philosophy  and  figures, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  contest."  I  want 
to  examine  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
Ibels.  I  first  want  to  examine  the  principle 
mi  which  this  rule  professes  to  be  Kmnded ; 
and  then  the  ptiueiple  having  been  estah. 
lished,  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the 
calculation  be  correct.  I  want  to  show 
that  not  acting  on  my^  own  assumption— « 
not  defending  the  abuses  in  the  Est^bllsh- 
men^-^not  urging  extravagant  compenaa* 
tiott  for  sineeures,  or  insufficient  duty— «the 
arithmetioal  calculations  of  the  noble  Lord 
ftiil  him.  I  want  to  show-staking  his  own 
data,  with  the  new  amendments  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  BiU-^he  has 
been  again  deceived.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
do  this,  because  the  noble  Lord  next  year 
will  tell  me  that  the  scheme  is  mine.  I 
expect  that,  because  1  assume  the  principles 
of  the  Qovernment^-because  I  attempt  to 
show  that  on  their  own  data,  they  have 
hardly  the  means  of  executing  their  own 
intentions.  The  noble  Lord  will  hereafter 
tell  me,  **thi8  was  your  plan  of  Church 
iUform»  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
because  we  have  adopted  your  suggestions." 
The  noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Dejiartment)  had  risen  professedly 
to  reply  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  who,  the  question  tump- 
ing necesRAiily  on  arithmetical  details,  had 
confined  himself  naturally  to  this  narrow 
coni{)ass,  not  whether  in  the  case  a  large 
surplus  should  be  proved  to  exiMt,  it  would 
be  proper  to  appropriate  it  in  such  and  such 
a  manner,  but  whether  any  surplus  at  all 
did  exist  or  not.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  fi>r  North  Lancashire,  had  gone  on 


step  hy  step  throughout  his  speech  to  &ow 
that  if  the  clei^  of  Ireland  were  ade. 
quately  provided  for  there  would  be  no 
surplus.  The  noble  I^rd,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  gave  a  short 
explanation  of  the  principle  on  wluch  the 
measure  was  founded,  and  then,  having 
made  a  declaration  against  figures  as  of 
very  little  importance,  the  noble  Lord  flew 
into  a  declamation  on  the  course  which  he 
stated  we  were  about  to  take.  '^  On  the 
same  grounds,"  said  the  noble  Lord, ''  on 
which  you  brought  in  or  acquiesced  in  the 
Coercion  Bill,  or  in  the  same  spirit  in  whidi 
you  resisted  corporate  reform,  and  in  which 
you  have  misgoverned  Ireland  for  seven 
centuries — on  the  same  grounds  and  in  the 
same  spirit  you  now  refuse  to  appropriate 
a  contingent  surplus,  and  I  cannot  oonde* 
soend  to  argue  the  question  when  placed  in 
this  its  true  light."  Such  was  the  declar- 
ation of  the  noble  Lord.  But  was  the 
prinotple  a  new  one  on  which  this  measure 
professed  to  be  founded  ?  I  thought,  until 
the  noble  Lord  had  spoken,  that  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
was,  that  the  first  daim  on  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  was  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church.  ''  I  thought^  that  on  that  view 
the  daims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
were  necessarily  excluded,  not  only  here, 
but  by  the  Government,  until  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  surplus  was  ascertained. 
But,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  ''you  ta^  of 
300Z.  per  annum  for  the  Protestant  clergy, 
man,  and  for  supplying  the  spiritual  wants 
of  Protestanti^;  but  you  omit  from  your 
calculation  th(^6,500,6oo  Romsn  Catholics: 
you  consider  them  as  aliens  in  blood — as 
subjects  of  a  lower  dass  than  yoursdves ; 
you  totally  forget  their  daims  on  the  Church 
revenues."  Sir,  for  myself,  I  disdaim 
entertaining  any  such  view  with  respect  to 
my  Roman  Catholic  fdlow-countrymen.  I 
have  always  said  this,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
civil  disabilities  having  been  removed,  I 
admit  no  civil  distinctions  between  any  of 
the  dasses  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  They 
stand  in  that  respect  upon  a  perfect  equality. 
But  if  I  adnut  that  the  first  claim  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Established  Church  is  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Church,  I  have  a 
right  to  exdude  the  claims  even  of  the 
6,500,000  Roman  Catholics.  I  don't  say 
neglect  those  claims-— I  don't  say  withhold 
fclie  means  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  on 
which  they  rest— I  don't  doom  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
eternal  deprivation  of  the  light  of  know- 
ledgc-*I  say,  consider  thdr  condition  and 
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ameHorale'it;  and  if  they  are  in  toch  a 
«tete  of  ignoranoe  aa  they  have  heen  repre- 
aentedy  suiely  thia  kingdom  ia  povrerful  and 
prosperoiu  enough  to  find    the  means  of 
enlightening  such  a  elaaa  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.     I  do  not,  therefore,  exclude  the 
€,500,000  Roman  Catholics  from  a  share 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  instruc- 
tion  and   knowledge.     T  only  doubt  the 
lentimacy  of  their  claims  until  the  spirit* 
Ufd  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland  are  satisfied.      I   only  say,  don't 
satisfy  these  claims  from  that  source.     I  do 
not  say  that  these  claims  do  not  exist,  nei- 
ther do  I  say,  postpone  the  consideration  o£ 
these  claims,  and  doom    those  who  urge 
them  to  ignorance.    All  I  maintain  is,  that 
their  instruction   should   be   provided  for 
from  sources  not  affecting  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Church.     When  I  heard 
the  noble  Liord  declare  his  willingness  to 
try  a  new  principle  with  respect  to  the 
Church  Establishment,     I    thought  that 
new  principle  would  at  least  be  a  common 
one*     This  I  know,  that  the  principle  I 
have  laid  down  was  a  common  principle* 
What  new  eoUeagues  the  noble  Lord  may 
have,  or  how  he  may  have  been  compelled 
to  change  his  opinion,  I  know  not*     Hav« 
ing  no  surplus,  your  arithmetical  calcula* 
tions  fail  you.    Your  old  principle  not  an- 
swering your  present  object,  it  became  ne« 
cessary  to  devise  a  new  one.     With  that  I 
have  no  concern,  but  I  would  prov   to  you 
that  your  old  principle  was  in  conformity 
with  my  views.     In  the  year  1833,  the 
noble  Lord  (Stanley's)  scheme  for  Church 
reform  was  proposed*     It  was  that  scheiae 
by  which  extensive  and  important  reforms 
were  effected.  The  number  of  Bishops  were 
reduced  from  twenty*two  to  twelve ;  provip 
aions  were  made  for  the  complete  extinction 
of  all  sinecures  ',  power  was  taken  of  dealing 
with  every  existing  living,  and  apportion- 
ing  to  them  stipends  of  not  more  than  800/., 
and  not  less  than  SOO/.  per  annum*     He 
who  proposed  the  Bill  explained  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded,  and  the 
means  taken  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  appn>- 
]H'iation  of  Church  revenues.     The  noble 
Lord  who  was  the  Secretarv  for  Ireland,  is 
now  considered    as  entertaining  extreme 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  on  the  inalienable  nature  of  the  reve- 
nues of  that  Church.     But  was  that  Bill 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  ?     No,  but  by 
Lord  Althorp,  who,  as  if  to  give  more  em- 
phatic proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
Bill  of  an  individual,  but  the  measureof  Go- 


vernment, distinctly  declared,  in  proponngtt» 
that  ^^  it  had  been  agreed  that  this  measure 
should  be  brought  forwaid  as  a  measure  of 
the  Government ;  and  it  had  been  thought 
best,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on  former 
occasions,  by  a  person  who  filled  the  sttua^ 
tion  in  the  House  that  he  filled,  rather 
than  the  particular  Minister  with  whose 
department  in  the  Government  of  Ireland 
the   measure    was    move   especially    eon. 
nected.***    The  noble  Lord,  in  the  course 
of  that  speech,  having  explained  the  details 
of   the    measure,    continued — *'  However 
great  the  differences  of  opinion  may  be, 
as  to  the  right  of  Parliament  to  apply  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  the  purposes  of 
the  State,  both  those  who  think  it  has  no 
right  to  transfer  it,  and  those  who  think 
that  it  has»  all  are  agreed,  I  diink,  in  this, 
that  the  first  claim  on  the  property  of  the 
Church  is,  the  Church  itself,  'f     No  parties 
are  likely  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  ex.. 
oopt  those  who  either  think   that  there 
ought  to  be  no  church  establidunent  at 
all,  or  those  who  think  that  a  different 
Church  ought  to  be  estahlishad  in  Irdaad. 
The  noble  Lord  repudiated  the  notion  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
Establishment  should  be  dispoaed  of,   in 
I  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
differed  from  it  in  religious  opinions.  **  We 
have  heard,  said  the  noble  Lord,  frequently 
of  benefices  in  which  no  duty  is  perfbrmed 
at  all,  or  where  there  is  no  church,  or 
where  there  is  no  resident  minister.     We 
have  heard    these    statements    frequently 
made;  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  there 
are  many  places  where  there  are  congra^ 
gations  in  which  there  is  a  difficulty  in  tlie 
due  performance  of  public  worshtp;  and 
that  the  working  clergy,  whilst  their  su* 
periors  enjoy  large  revenues,  have  verv  in- 
adequate incomes,  and  are  frequently  plaoed 
in    the    most    distressing    circumstanoas. 
There  are  200  livings  in  Ireland  of  less 
value  than  lOOA  a-year.     Whilst  this  is 
the  case,  where  there  are  Protestant  con- 
gregations who  require  to  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  attending  divine  worship,  it 
cannot  surely  be  said  by  any  one  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  have    the 
first  daim  on  the  property  of  the  Churofa."^ 
These  were  the  opinions  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  188S,  and  explainal  by 
Lord  Althorp.      Then,  Sir,  what  is  the 
principle  now  assumed  by  the  noble  Lord  ? 
I  took  a  note  of  his  words.     I  hope  it  will 
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be  found  accurate.  I  hardly  think  there  is 
a  mistake  in  it.  Now  observe^  that  the 
opinionof  Lord  Althorp  and  the  Government 
of  the  year  1833  was,  that  in  case  you  ad- 
mitted the  Established  Church  to  the  first 
claim  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Churchy  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
you  must  have  this  country  divided  into 
districts  of  a  convenient  distance,  and  a 
proper  stipend  attached  to  each.  But  the 
principle  which  the  noble  Lord  maintained 
was  this^"  When  you  talk/*  said  he,  "  of 
the  State,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  not  to  choose  or  select  a  religion 
which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  Legislature  or  su- 
preme authority,  but  to  secure  the  means 
of  inculcating  instruction  and  morality 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people.  If 
we  were  to  maintain  any  other  opinion, 
we  must  extend  the  Established  Church  of 
this  country  to  Uindostan,  and  the  clergy 
of  our  Established  Church  should  repair 
thither,  in  order  to  spread  throughout  these 
and  all  our  other  dominions  one  religion, 
and  to  enforce  a  conformity  to  one  faith." 
Now  I  have  heard  of  an  established  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  propagation  of  its  doc- 
trines was  not  the  main  object.  If  that 
object  be  not  the  propagation  of  its  doc- 
trines, there  is  an  end  to  the  Establish- 
ment How  is  that  possible,  but  by  in- 
culcating the  subscription  to  those  doctrines 
which  the  professors  of  that  religion  main- 
tain ?  "  But,"  says  the  noble  Lord,  "  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  select  a  reli- 

g'on  in  accordance  with  what  the  Legis- 
ture  or  the  supreme  authority  may  con- 
sider right,  but  to  inculcate  instruction  and 
morality  amongst  the  people."  I  say,  that 
doctrine  is  fatal  to  the  Reformation. 
It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take 
measures  for  the  general  instruction  of  the 
people— it  may  he  the  duty  of  the  Le^s- 
l»ture  to  provide  the  means  of  moral  in- 
struction in  a  country  circumstanced  as 
Ireland  is«— it  may  be  proper  to  provide 
some  mode  of  supplyine  instruction  on  a 
national  prineipLe,  predudins  the  preva* 
lence  of  any  spedal  religious  doctrines  from 
such  a  system— but  if  an  establishment  is 
kept  up  at  all,  it  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  doctrines  which  it  was 
establidied  to  enforce.  What  are  these 
doctrines  ?  The  doctrines  of  Protestantism, 
as  opposed  to  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  If  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  can  we  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  the  means  of  inculcating, 


not  merely  the  moral  instruction  of  die 
people,  but  affording  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  the  means  of  worahiping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  selecting  the  ministers  of  that 
relieion  with  the  view  of  inculcating  it. 
And  if  we  determine  on  this  course,  the 
noble  Lord  argues  that  we  must  extend  to 
Hindostan  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Why?  What!  is  the  Church 
of  Ireland  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
make  the  question  whether  the  established 
religion  should  be  extended  to  Hindostan 
an  analogous  case.  Is  not  the  Protestant 
religion  introduced  by  law  into  Ireland. 
Is  not  the  King  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  ?  Does  not 
the  Act  of  Union  guarantee  its  mainte- 
nance? And  shall  I  be  told  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Protest- 
ant reli^on  and  establishment  of  it  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  with  respect  to  which  its 
continuance  is  guaranteed  by  the  compact 
of  the  act  of  Union,  should  be  argued  in  the 
same  way  as  thequestion  whether  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  should  be  diffused  over  Hindostan  ? 
If  there  be  one  established  religion,  the 
inculcation  of  its  doctrines— let  the  noble 
Lord  say  what  he  will-— is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  it,  and  it  cannot  exist  without  it. 
If  it  be  not  our  duty  to  inculcate  the  espe- 
cial doctrines,  it  is  our  duty  to  abolish  the 
Establishment.  Paley  argues  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  majority  should  be  the  estab- 
lished religion.  But  if  Paley  were  right, 
and  we  were  wrong,  still  it  must  follow, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  established  religion  must  be 
inculcated.  The  question  whother  you 
choose  the  religion  of  the  State,  in  con- 
formity with  what  the  supreme  authority 
considers  the  truth,  or  whether  you  take 
the  reli^ous  belief  of  the  majority  as  the 
foundation  for  your  establishment— and 
the  latter  proposition  seems  to  have  had 
the  support  of  Paley — ^may  be  open  to 
doubt.  But  whether  Paley  were  nsht  or 
wrong,  that  after  you  had  selected  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  you  are  bound  to  in- 
culcate its  doctrines,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
principle  altogether  incontrovertible.  If, 
indeed,  the  noble  Lord's  principle  be  oor. 
i^t;  if  it  be  our  duty  to  inculcate  general, 
moraly  and  religious  instruction,  rather 
than  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church ;  then,  indeed,  the  noble  Lord  is 
justified  in  maintaining  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  should  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  applied  to  Church  purposes,  but 
without  re&rence  to  the  demands  of  the 
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Chutchy  tbe  order  of  distribution  should 
be  reversed^  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction be  administered  to  the  people 
throueb  other  means  than  that  which  the 
Establishment  supplies.  But  the  system 
of  instruction  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  to  the  support  of  which  the  supposed 
surplus  is  to  be  applied,  excludes  all  refer. 
enoe  to  relisious  doctrines.  The  noble 
La«d*8  intended  system  excludes  all  refer- 
ence to  religious  opinions,  and  the  first 
claim  on  the  rerenues  of  the  Established 
Church  is  to  provide  means  for  the  main, 
tenanoe  of  such  a  system.  If  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  principle  be  adhered  to,  namely, 
that  the  first  claim  on  the  Church  revenues 
u  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Protestants,  we  are  entitled  to  see  what  is 
really  required  to  satisfy  those  wants.  If, 
however,  that  noble  Lord's  principle  be 
correct,  we  are  bound  to  inquire,  not  what 
may  be  requisite  for  upholding  the  Pro. 
testant  Church,  but  what  may  suffice  for 
afibrding  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
the  people.  But  how  does  the  noble  Lord 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  his  own  proposi. 
tion  ?  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Le^slature 
not  to  support  the  Establishment,  but  to 
devise  means  for  promotmg  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  why 
does  he  consent  to  postpone  it  ?  If  it  be 
his  duty  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
why  does  he  make  a  boast  of  a  plan  which 
is  to  depend  upon  a  contingent  surplus,  and 
which  must  take  many  years  before  it  can 
be  carried  into  execution?  The  noble 
Lord  having  assumed  the  principle  of  Lord 
Althorp,  that  the  first  claim  is  the  wants 
of  the  Establishment,  I  will  prove  to  him 
that  his  laree  surplus  would  have  no  ex- 
istence if  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
Church  were  supplied.  The  whole  ques- 
tion turns  on  the  accuracy  of  the  noble 
Lord's  calculations.  Now  I  am  going  to 
question  their  accuracy,  and  without  as- 
certaining whether  his  magnificent  surplus 
should  be  devoted  to  general  moral  instruct- 
ion or  not,  I  intend  to  show  that  his  esti. 
mates  are  fallacious,  and  if  he  was  prepared 
to  uphold  his  own  expressed  intentions  with 
r^ard  to  the  Protestant  Church,  there 
will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  no  surplus.  And 
if  that  be  the  case,  then  I  say,  it  furnishes 
an  undeniable  argument  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  call  on  you  not  to  countenance 
those  delusions,  and  not  to  hazard  the  se- 
curity  of  the  Church  and  of  the  peace  of 
Ireland  by  holding  out  expectations  which 
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cannot  be  realised^  and  which  can  only  end 
in  disappointment.  I  will  make  no  allusion 
to  the  fund  for  the  building  of  churches, 
but  I  entreat  the  noble  Lord's  attention  to 
a  scrutiny  of  his  calculations.  The  noble 
Lord  proposed  that  1,250  benefices  should 
be  continued  in  Ireland.  He  had,  with  a 
view^  as  he  said^  of  consulting  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England,  given,  as  an 
average  amount  of  income  for  each  clergy- 
man, 295/.  a  year.  Of  this  295/.,  forty- 
five  pounds  were  to  be  supplied  by  glebe  ; 
and,  consequently,  250/.  would  remain  to 
be  supplied  by  tithes.  The  total  revenue 
which  the  noble  Lord,  according  to  his 
plan,  would  require  for  the  parochial  clergy 
of  1,250  benefices,  would  be  368,7 50L 
Deduct  the  glebe — for  that  calculation 
included  glebe,  which  amounted  to  56,000/. 
— >and  the  sum  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
require  from  tithes  would  amount  to 
312,750/.  There  is  an  error  in  the  noble 
Lord's  calculation;  but  I  will  take  the 
noble  Lord's  own  figures.  The  noble 
Lord  estimated  ecclesiastical  tithes  at 
511,500/. :  he  thought  they  only  amounted 
to  507,000/.,  but  he  would  take  the  noble 
Lord's  estimate,  and,  deducting  the  thirty- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  would 
amount  to  166,000/.,  from  the  511,500/., 
and  there  would  remain  345,500/.  The 
tax  on  benefices  is  7,300/.,  which  will  re- 
duce the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  tithes  to 
338,000/.  The  noble  Lord  calculated  on 
250  curates,  which  was  a  large  reduction 
on  the  present  number  of  450.  The  cu- 
rates were  to  be  allowed  100/.  each  ;  75/. 
of  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund,  and  25/.  by  the  clergyman.  Still, 
though  drawn  from  different  sources,  100/. 
a  year  must  be  drawn  from  tithes.  The 
fund  thus  created  will  amount  to  25,000/. 
The  amount  of  tithes  has  already  been 
reduced  to  338,000/.,  take  from  it 
25,000/.,  and  there  will  remain  313,000/. 
The  noble  Lord  said  not  a  word  about  re- 
opening compositions,  or  the  purchase  of 
glebes,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  amount 
at  least  to  20,000/.  I  have  already  reduced 
the  sum  to  313,000/.,  and  if  I  am  correct  in 
the  statement  of  what  is  to  be  allowed  for 
the  purposes  just  stated,  it  will  reduce  it  to 
293,000/.  But  to  this  must  be  added, 
10,000/.  ministers'  money,  which,  upon  his 
own  showing,  will  raise  the  sum  calculated 
upon  by  the  noble  Lord  to  303,000/.  Out 
of  that  sum  1,250  benefices  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  at  f  50/.  which  will  amount  to 
312,000/.  By  deductions  from  the  noble 
Lord's  own  principles  it  is  plain  that  he  wants 
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Sl^fiOOL,  and  he  having  only  SOSfiOOL, 
instead  cf  there  being  anj  Surplus,  it 
is  plain  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
10>000/*  Where  will  this  surplus  he  de- 
rived from?  It  can  come  from  no  other 
source  whatever  but  the  sale  of  Church 
lands.  The  noble  Lord  has  taken  power 
by  the  Bill  to  sell  Church  lands  on  the  next 
avoidance ;  tithe  is  uncertain  property,  but 
land  is  not.  They  left^  as  the  Bill  stood^ 
the  clergy  in  the  poss^on  of  a  rent- 
charge,  and  they  took  the  power  of  selling 
every  acre  of  Church  land  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  What  is  the  case  which 
they  heard  stated  to.night  There  was  a 
clergyman  deprived  of  every  Bhilllng  of  his 
tithes ;  but  having  the  good  fortune  to 
have  twelve  productive  acres  of  land,  and 
God  having  blessed  him  with  sons  able  and 
willing  to  work — ashamed  to  beg,  but  not 
ashamed  to  dig — he  contrived  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  subsistence  by  the  produce  of 
some  potatoes,  gleaned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
own  sons'  brows.  The  noble  Lord  last 
night  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
House^  by  attempting  to  show  what  is  the 
amount  of  duty  committed  to  an  £nglish 
clergyman,  compared  with  that  of  an  Irish 
clergyman.  The  comparison  which  the 
noble  Lord  instituted  between  a  clergyman 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable. The  noble  Lord  estimated  the 
average  extent  of  parishes  in  Ireland  at 
ten  thousand  acres,  the  area  of  an  English 
living  at  3,460  acres,  or  five  square  miles. 
Now,  it  did  not  at  all  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  the  duties  of  a  clergyman 
were  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  parish,  for  a  small  num- 
ber scattered  over  an  extensive  area  would 
impose  duties  much  more  burdensome  than 
a  larger  number  living  in  a  small  extent. 
In  Ireland  the  noble  Lord  computed  there 
were  10,000  acres  in  a  parish  comprising 
an  area  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  square  miles. 
But  that  estimate  is  altogether  incorrect ; 
and  if  I  prove  that,  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  such  statements,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  clergyman 
is  assiffned  a  sufficient  stipend  for  the  du- 
ties which  he  has  to  perform  ?  There  are 
20,000,000  statute  acres  in  Ireland.  Di- 
vide 20,000,000  acres  by  1,250,  the  num- 
ber of  the  benefices,  and  there  would 
remain  l6,000  statute  acres  for  eveiy 
parish.  The  noble  Lord's  estimate  U 
10,000,  so  that  here  is  an  error  of  6,000 
acres.  The  noble  Lord  also  said,  that  tlic 
limit  of  the  area  was  fourteen  miles.  But 
there  are  6-K)  statute  acres  in  a  mile ;   and 


divide  16,000  by'640,  and  it  wffl  be  Cound 
that  the  noble  Loid  has  made  an  enof 
about  twelve  square  miles*  when  be  ea^ 
mated  the  area  of  the  parishei  in  Iieland 
at  thirteen  to  fourteen  miles.  The  aver- 
age is  twenty-five  square  miles,  instead  of 
fourteen.  The  average  nomber  of  Prou 
testants  in  each  benefice  is  650,  who  will 
be  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  every  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now  there  being 
650  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty 
being  extended  over  tweoty.five  square 
miles  on  the  average  in  every  benefice,  is  it 
just  to  limit  three-fourths  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  250/.  per  annum  at  the  tnaximum 
of  emolument?  Why,  then,  talk  sarcastically 
of  acres  ?  That  is  a  wretched  sophism  put 
forth  to  extort  a  cheer  from  a  party.  And 
you  who  have  repeated  with  so  much  levity 
this  doctrine,  will  you  allowme  to  read  toyou 
what  was  said  by  Lord  Althorp  when  the 
Church  Temporalities  BUI  was  under 
consideration.  The  noble  Lord's  words 
were:— 

**  Sir,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  Bishops  in  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  Bishops  in  England. 
I  do  not  consider  that,  however,  to  be  quite  a 
fair  mode  of  making  the  comparison^  becante 
the  duties  of  the  Bishops  in  Ireland  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  the  number  of  Souls  in  their 
Dioceses,  but  on  the  space  over  which  those 
duties  are  to  be  exercised :  the  duty  of  a 
Bishop  requiring  the  regular  visitation  of  the 
differentparts  of  his  diocese."* 

So  that  Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  the 
consideration  of  space  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  question.  Now  what 
is  the  scheme  with  which  I  have  been  find^ 
ing  fault?  My  object  is  to  show  you>  that 
even  taking  your  own  plan  of  supporting 
the  Church,  even  with  the  scanty  pittance 
which  you  dole  out  to  its  ministers,  you 
can  have  no  surplus.  I  shall  take  the 
dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  comprising 
very  nearly  one  half  of  Ireland,  for  thoae 
dioceses  contain  nearly  10,000,000  statute 
acres,  and  include  the  counties  of  Tippe- 
rary.  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Watcrford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Galway,  Clare,  Roscommon*  Mayo^ 
King's  County,  Queen's  County,  and  Sliga 
In  these  two  dioceses,  by  your  plan  there 
will  be  only  eleven  livings  exceeding  300^ 
a-year,  and  which  must  be  under  400/. 
n-year.  What  hopes  of  advancement  ran 
be  held  out  to  the  clergy,  when  for  one- 
half  of  Ireland  there  will  be  only  eleven 
benefices  exceeding  300/.  per  annum  ?     in 
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the  dioceie  of  Cashel  there  aie  469  bene- 
fices ;   in  Tuam  only  103 ;   making  a  total 
of  572  benefices ;  and  in  the  two  diocesea 
there  are  423  churches.     Now  out  of  the 
572  bcneficc9,  by  this  Bill  of  his  Majesty's 
Government^  4S9  can  in  no  case  exceed 
the  value  of  200/.  per  annuin,  and  may  be 
only  worth  100/.     I  have,  however,  that 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  opposite  that 
I  do  not  belie ve^  while  he  holds  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  Ireland^  that  he  will  ever 
hesitate  to  use  the  power  he  will  possess, 
to  raise  the  100/.  livings  to  200/.  per  annum. 
Thus,  then,  out  of  the  572  benefices,  the 
prizes  are   to   be  eleven  livings  varying 
from  300/.  to  400/.  per  annum.     I  know 
that  the  number  of  Protestants  in  these 
districts  is  small,  and  that  Roman  Catholics 
have  the  preponderance ;  but  still  I  never 
shall  believe  that  it  can  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Established  Church,  that  for  one- 
half  of  Ireland  there  should  be  allotted 
only  100/.  a-year  for  each  of  489  livings. 
I  share,  in  common  with  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  all  the  revolting  feelings  he  so 
strongly  manifested   when  he  stated  the 
other  night  how  painful  it  was  to  discuss 
what  ought  to  be  the  lowest  stipend  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church.     If  this  were  res 
integra — if  this  were  an  allotment  out  of 
the  Consolirtated  Fund,     there  might  be 
something  in  the  proposition ;  but  this  is 
an  allotment    to  be  made  to  the  clergy 
out    of    property    which    is  their    own. 
I  am  as  ready  as  the  noble  Lord  to  say, 
"prohibit    sinecures,    abolish   pluralities, 
curtail  superfluities;*'  but  when  it  is  said, 
that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  limiting 
stipends  to  200/.  a- year,  I  really  must  ask 
from  what  cause  does  that  necessity  arise  ? 
Is  it  a  necessity  created  by  engagements 
into  which  the  Government  has  entered  ? 
Is   it  entailed  by  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  of  findiug  a  surplus  revenue  ? 
or  is  it  a  necessity  produced  by  a  provi- 
dent view  to  the  wauts  and  interest  of  the 
Church  ?     200/.  per  annum  for  a  minister 
of  the  Church  ?     Is  that  the  great  induce* 
roent  to  be  held  out  to  the  ordained  ser- 
vants of  that  Church!     Look  to  the  in- 
ducements held  out  to  members  of  other 
professions :  take,  for  instance,  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,    the  Assistant- Com- 
missioners, the  Commissioners  for  Consoli- 
dating the  Criminal  Laws,  with  the  grants 
to  them  of  6,000/.  and  1 0,000/.  per  annum. 
Do  1  mean  to  say  that  this  remuneration 
has  been  too  great  for  ihe  Gentlemen  form- 
ing these  bodies ?— -Certainly  not;  but  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  maintam  at  least 
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som«  decent  proportion  in  dealing  with 
members  of  a  profession,  of  at  least  equal 
respectability.  If  it  be  desired  to  degrade 
the  Church — to  banish  from  it  men  of 
educated  and  enlightened  minds,  able  to 
defend  the  doctrines  they  inculcate— if  it 
be  wished  to  expel  such  men  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church ; — tell  them  at  once, 
that  they  must  expect  nothing  but  the 
mere  means  of  daily  subsistence,  and  that 
they  must  abandon  all  thoughts  of  inde- 
pendence of  character — and  your  object 
will  then  be  understood ;  but  if  it  be  in- 
tended that  the  minister  of  religion  should 
be  enabled,  not  only  to  exist  himself,  but 
able,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  distressed  and  wretched — consider 
not  his  interests,  but  the  interests  of  charity 
and  of  religion;  and  allot  to  him,  at  least, 
a  decent  stipend,  and  give  him  some  hopes 
of,  at  least,  moderate  advancement.  There 
are  many  men  who  now  hear  me,  possessed 
of  atnple  fortunes,  acquired  by  their  own 
industry-^ there  are  others  enjoying  pro- 
perty, which  has  been  gained  for  them, 
and  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers; 
— to  these  I  would  say,  '*  You  know  what 
a  stipend  of  200/.  would  be  to  a  clergyman 
with  a  large  family — a  man  who  has  to  pay 
20/.  on  receiving  his  appointment  to  a 
living;  do  not  grudge  an  increase  to  him 
— if  you  will  not  grant  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual,  at  least  do  so  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion.** Compare  his  positign  with  that  of 
the  member  of  any  other  profession — of  the 
bar,  the  army,  or  as  connected  with  com- 
merce. Remember,  not  only  to  what,  by 
this  Bill,  he  is  limited,  but  also  that  which 
he  is  ever  precluded  from  attaining.  Let 
hon.  Members  compare  the  position  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  with  that  of  the  messengers 
of  this  House.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  put  a  notice  on  the  books,  of 
which  I  certainly  have  since  heard  nothing, 
that  he  would  move  a  special  instruction 
to  the  Committee,  on  the  fees  and  salaries 
of  the  messengers  and  door-keepers,  to 
provide  for  the  vested  interests  of  those 
officers  duriug  their  lives.  Here  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing, for  iniportant  ofliccs,  men  of  respcct- 
ubility.  God  forbid  !  that  I  should  throw 
any  disparagement  upon  any  situation ; 
but  even  in  these  days  of  apology,  I  will 
offer  none  to  these  officers,  whose  interest 
are  thus  watched  over,  for  saying  that  I 
do  not  think  them  superior  to  the  uiinis- 
ters  of  the  Establi&bcd  Church  of  Ireland. 
E2 
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Neither  shall  I  shock  their  feelings  by  say- 
ing that  all  situations  are  not  equal. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Conninitteey  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  are  three  door- 
keepers^and  oneof  them,Mr.  Pratt,  returns 
that  he  has  received,  annually,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  seven  years  1829  to  1835,  the 
sum  of  1,060/.  The  Committee, however, 
are  of  opinion  that  his  income  might  be 
fairly  taken  at  91H.,and  they  recommend 
that  he  may  be  allowed  that  sum  in  lieu 
of  all  perquisites.  The  Select  Committee, 
in  1835,  recommended  that  the  salary  of 
the  head  door-keeper  should  be  500/. ;  but 
the  last  Committee  recommends  that  in 
any  future  appointment  to  those  offices, 
after  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Williams  shall 
retire,  the  salaries  of  the  door-keepers, 
be  400/.  each.  The  Report  concludes 
thus ;— - 

**  Your  Committee  having  consulted  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gossett,  the  Serjeant-at-Arins,  respecting 
his  department,  agtee  in  opinion  with  the 
Committee  of  1835,  that  the  future  establish- 
ment should  consist  of  two  door-keepers,  as 
already  recommended;  of  one  head  messenger 
to  be  designated  '^  Assistant  to  the  Seijeant-at- 
Arms,"  with  an  annual  income  of  425/.;  of 
four  messengers  at  300/.  each ;  of  two  messen- 
gers at  200/.  each ;  of  four  extra  messengers 
at  105/.  each,  increasing  to  120/.  after  ten  years' 
service,  with  discretionary  power  in  the  Ser« 
jeant-at-Arros,  to  employ,  on  any  emergency, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  that  Com- 
mittee, an  extra  door-keeper  and  such  tempo- 
rary messengers,  at  weekly  wages,  as  may  be 
wanted  during  the  temporary  pressure  of 
business." 

Such  is  the  amount  of  remuneration  which 
the  House  of  Commons  thinks  just  and 
reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
services,  in  places  of  trust,  of  respectable 
men.  This  scale  of  remuneration  is  not, 
in  this  instance,  thought  extravagant.  Now 
what  is  expected  from  the  Irish  clergy  ? 
The  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland  last  night 
said,  that  he  hoped  ever  to  see  the  clergy 
of  that  country,  now,  as  well  educated, 
able,  enlightened,  learned,  amiable,  and 
men  of  refined  manners.  If  they  enforce 
the  law,  when  unhappily  they  are  driven 
to  do  so,  with  what  vigilance  are  they 
watched  I  The  utmost  courtesy  is  expected 
from  them,— the  qualifications  of  angels 
are  required  in  them, — the  long-suffering 
and  fotbearance  of  martyrs; — and  is  it, 
then,  too  much  to  ask  the  House  to  allot 
to  men,  in  whom  all  these  qualifications 
are  expected,  half  the  amount  of  stipend 
which  is  considered  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries of  the  door-keepers  of  the   House  of 


Commons?    I  have  already  trespassed  so 
long  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  that 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  pass  by  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tip- 
perary,  did  not  that  speech, — eloquent  as 
it   unquestionably  was — prove    that    the 
question  now   under  discussion  is  not — 
whether  50,000/.  shall  be  allotted  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  purposes 
of  education?    On  the  contrary,  the  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  views  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  is   neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,— shall  the  established 
religion  of  Ireland  be  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  ?     If  it  be  not  so,   why  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  refer  to  the 
example  of  Scotland?     Why  did  he  say 
that  Scotland,  having  banished  episcopacy, 
has  assumed  the  aspect   of  a  flourishing 
country  ?   Why  did  he  say,  that  agriculture 
is  creeping  up  her  mountains,— that  com- 
merce has  filled  her  coffers  since  she  has 
relieved  herself  of  episcopacy, — ^if  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  Ire- 
land ?     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  called  upon  the  House  to  settle  the 
question  of  tit;hes,  by  passing  the  Bill  in- 
troduced   by  his   Majesty's   Government. 
What  ffuarantee,  however,  has  he  afforded 
that  this  Bill  will  be  a  settlement  ?     The 
arguments  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  supported  the   measure,  are 
fatal  to  the  proposition  itself.     It  would  he 
acting  with  perfect  consistency  if,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill^  the  hon.  Member  for 
St.  Alban's  should  move  to    reduce  the 
number  of  Bishops  to  four,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary  were 
to  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  entitled  to  be  established  in  Ireland. 
On  these  grounds  I  distrust  the  assurances 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that 
this  measure  will  prove  a  settlement  of  the 
question.     I  always  listen  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  I  much  admire  his  powers  of 
imagination ;  but  I  must  say — and  I  do  so 
with  all  respect— that  I  distrust  his  saga- 
city as  a  prophet.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says,  ^'  settle  this  question  now, 
and  all   will  be  peace  in  Ireland."    The 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman^  long    ago, 
said—''  settle  the  Roman  Catholic  question^ 
and  all  will  be  peace  in  Ireland."     The 
two  measures,  it  is  true,  rest  on  perfecUy 
different  grounds — the  one  was  a  definite 
measure,  for  the  restoration  of  civil  equa- 
lity, and  the  abolition  of  every  disability 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
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the  realm.  The  other^  that  now  hefore 
the  House,  contains  nothing  definite,  and 
there  are^  according  to  the  supporters  of 
the  plan,  many  other  questions  left,  of 
which  a  satisfactory  settlement  will,  in 
due  time,  he  demanded.  With  respect  to 
the  definite  and  ''  final "  measure  of  Ca- 
tholic relief,  this  was  the  language  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  himself,  in 
1825  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  asked  :— 

<*  Do  you  think,  in  case  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  settled  hy 
Parliament,  there  would  be  a  power  existing 
in  any  individual  to  get  public  assemblies  to- 
gethefy  and  to  create  a  combined  operation  in 
Ireland  ?" 

He  answered,— 

"  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  man,  no  matter  however 
great  his  influence  might  be,  to  draw  large 
convocations  of  men  together  in  Ireland ;  no- 
thing but  the  sense  of  individual  injury  pro- 
duces these  great  and  systematic  gatherings, 
through  the  medium  of  which  so  much  passion 
and  so  much  inflammatory  matter  is  conveyed 
through  the  country." 

Such,  was  the  prophecy  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  feelings  of  his 
countrymen ;  that  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  therefore  I  now  distrust  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  cha- 
racter as  a  prophet.  Let  me,  however,  beg 
of  the  House  to  observe  these  remarkable 
words.  On  the  same  occasion,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proceeded  to  say  :— 

''  Whenever  any  mention  is  made  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  assembly  of  the  evils  of  that 
measure,  it  is  made  for  the  purposes  of  rhe- 
torical excitement,  and  not  with  any  serious 
view,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  to  disturb 
that  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  per- 
fectly indissoluble.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  beg  to  add  this ;  that  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  neither  upon  tithes,  nor  the 
Union,  nor  any  other  political  subject,  could 
Uie  people  of  Ireland  be  powerfully  and  per- 
manently excited.  At  present,  individuals 
feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  law,  and  it 
is  not  so  much  from  public  sentiment,  as  from 
a  sense  of  individual  injustice,  that  they  are 
saarshalled  and  combined  together.^' 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  may  pro* 
hably  find  it  difficult  to  afford  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  verification  of  this  pro- 
phecy. I  can,  however,  find  an  instance 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  instance  is  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman   declared   to 
the  Committee,  that  at  least  he  could  an- 
swer for  himself,    that  if  he   had  a  fair 
chance  of  rising  in  the  profession  for  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself — if 
the  exasperating  impediments  to  advance* 
ment  in  that  profession  which  grew  out  of 
his    religious  creed    were    removed,  —  he 
should  give   himself   no   further  concern 
about  politics ;  but  should  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  his  professional  avocations. 
I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
after  this  failure,  and  his  prophecy  of  last 
night,  will  endeavour  to  lay  some  better 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and 
will  forbear  from    exerting,  in  agitation, 
the  great  talents  he   unquestionably  pos- 
sesses.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
other  speech  to  which  I  need  advert,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford,  who  complains  that  out  of  a  revenue 
of  760,OOOZ.,  an  allotment  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  50,000/.  is  refused.     Can  the 
hon.  Member  guarantee  that  there  exists 
a  revenue  of  7oO,000/.  ?     If  he  can,  cadit 
questio,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  content. 
If  any  one  can  show  that  out  of  tithes, 
after  the  deductions,  contemplated  by  this 
Bill,    there    will    be  a  revenue,    not    of 
760,000/.,  but  even  of  400,000/.,   I  will 
admit  Ireland  to  be  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition than  I  have  supposed.     I  have  now 
stated  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  sup. 
ported  the  Bill,  which  has  been  proposed 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  opposed  that 
which  has  been  brought  forward  by  his 
Majesty's  Government.     Why  is  it  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
with  his  strong  feelings  against  an  £stab« 
lishment,  is  able  to  consent  to  the  Bill  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  ?     How  is  this 
mystery  to  be  unravelled,  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  holds  that  an  Estab- 
lishment for  the  minority  is  fatal  to  the 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  Ire- 
land?    With  these  sentiments,  how  is  it 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  caa 
give  his  support  to  the  Bill  ?     The.  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  submitted  from  this 
side  of  the  House,  profess  a  readiness  to 
cure  abuses,  to  reduce  superfluities,  to  abou 
lish  pluralities,  and  destroy  sinecures ;  they 
do  not  want  to  make  the  Church  Establish- 
ment a  source  of  political  influence,  they 
contend  for  an  equal  distribution  of  its 
preferments.     Do  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary  expects 
to  gain    anything  by    the    allotment    of 
50,009/.  a  year,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church?     No;  1  believe  that  tb^  hon, 
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and  learned  Member  gives  his  consent  to 
tUis  Bill  because  he,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
convinced  that,  coupled  with  this  allotment 
and  a  reduction  of  income,  there  is   in. 
Yolved  in  the  measure  a  principle  which, 
once  admitted,  will  be  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendent character,  and  the  yery  existence 
of  the   Protestant  Church.      Take  away 
the  glebes  from  the  Church,  enable  the 
Crown  to  dispose  of  them,  to  re-allot  them, 
and  will  not  that  alter  the  whole  character 
of  the  Church  Establishment?     And  will 
it  not,  instead  of  being  an  independent 
corporation,  possessed  of  its  own  property, 
become,  and  be  placed  on  the  footing  of,  a 
mere  stipendiary  Church?      Is   this  de- 
sirable?    Is  it  politic?     For  what  object 
is  it  that  the  dignity  of  rector  is  to  be  abo« 
lished,  and  that  future  incumbents  are  to 
be  mere  vicars,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
Privv  Council  ?     Is  this  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Althorp's  views,   who  thought  that 
even  the  Church  Commissioners  should  be 
independent  of  the  Government  ?     A  por- 
tion of  the  security  of  the  Church  rests, 
not  merely  on   its  possession  of   its  own 
lands,  but  upon  its  self-government.     I  re- 
peat, that  this  Bill  would  alter  the  Church 
from  an  independent  corporation  to  a  mere 
stipendiary  Church,  and  would  shake  its 
very   existence.      I    have    very    carefully 
looked  through  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  least  prejudicial  part  of 
it  is  that  which  takes  from  its  revenues  the 
sum  stated.     The  great  evil  of  the  Bill  in 
to  be  found  in  the  provisions  which  divest 
the  Church  of  its  property,  which  change 
its  character,  and  destroy  its  independence. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  has  justly  stated, 
that  between  the  views  of  two  conflicting 
parties  on  this  question,  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  England  must  be  the  arbiter. 
In  that  I  fully  concur.     It  must  be  left  to 
the  people  of  England  to  determine  whe- 
ther I  and  those  with  whom  I  act  are  or 
are  not  warranted  in  refusing  to  be  parties 
to  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord.     I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  view  the  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  with  the  deepest 
regret  and  anxiety— -that  so  fiir  from  re- 
joicing in  the  application  of  force,  or  the 
execution  of  proceas  for  the  payment  of 
dues,   I  declare,  before  God,    my  object 
would  be  to  cauae  a  ceasation  of  all  relii 
eioiis  discords,  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious 
distinctions^  and  to  obliterate  for  ever  all 
former  animosities.     Such,  of  all  others, 
are  the  objects  I  would  most  cordially  che* 
rish ;  hut,  at  the  same  time»  believing  the 
Cburdi  Sfttbliabment  in  Ixdand  to  be 


l)erfectly  consistent  with  the  politiail  rights 
of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
— believing  it  to  imply  no  degradation  to 
them — conceiving  that  Establishment  to  be 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  religion, 
and  conducive  to  the  permanent  happiness 
of  the  empire, — I  cannot  consent,  unless 
convinced  by  reasoning,  to  the  introduction 
of  a  principle,   which,   I  believe,  will  be 
fatal  to  both.     I  wish  to  see  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question  effected  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  most  ungrateful  return  for 
the  Church  of   Ireland   to  make  to    the 
people  of  England,  who  have  shown  such 
a  generous  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  if  her 
members  were  to  manifest  a  less  anxious 
desire  to  expedite  that  settlement.     If  the 
people  believe  that  I,  and  those  with  whom 
I  am  associated,  have,  in  our  opposition, 
any  sinister  object  in  view,  or  any  wish  to 
protect  abuses  for  political  purposes,  they 
will  decide  against  us,  and  ultimately  over- 
throw us ;  but  I  trust  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  not  expect  from  us,  that  if  we 
are  not  satisfied  by  fair  argument,  that  the 
measure  of  the  Government  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  religioUf    that  the  Protestant 
minister  should  be  enabled  to  support  his 
family  in  decent  competence, — then,  Sir,  I 
am  sure,  the  people  of  England  will  not 
expect  from  us,  that  we  should  betray  our 
duty  to  the  Church,  by  pretending  to  be 
convinced  by  arguments,   the  transparent 
fallacy  of  which  we  have  exposed,— or  by 
calculations,    the  glaring    inaccuracies-  of 
which  we   have  demonstrated.      On   the 
contrary,  remembering   that  penal  laws, 
and  civil  disabilities  have  ceased — believing 
that  the  progrea^  of  knowledge  will  ensure 
adherents   to  the   pure   doctrines   of  our 
Church — ^relying  upon  the  justice  of  our 
case — we  shall  firmly  refuse  to  cut  off  fr 
that  Church  its  means  of  usefulness — to 
reduce  its  ministers  to  a  state  of  stipendiary 
dependence  on  a  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment;'— and  we  will  not  consent  to 
strike  a  blow  fatal  to  the  interesta  of  civil 
liberty,  and  of  true  religbn,  by  destroying 
the    independence   of  the  Establishment, 
and  by  degrading  the  character  of  its  mi- 
nisters. 

The  Chancdhr  of  the  Exchequer:  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House ;  but  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  have  been  so  entirely 
beside  the  question,  that  unless  some  notice 
be  taken  of  them,  they  may  produce  a  most 
ernmeoui  and  upjust  imprMion.    Wbi  it 
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worthy  of  the  right  hon.  Baronetpi->wa8  it 
worthy  of  the  cause  he  supports— was  it 
worthy  of  any  great  or  generous  principle 
-—to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  in- 
comes of  the  clergy  and  the  salaries  paid 
to  die  door-keepers  of  this  House  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  argument  deduced  from 
that  comparison  be  sounds  what  becomes  of 
the  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  ?  Why  has  not  such 
a  test  been  applied  to  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Bill  and  to  other  measures  ?  Re- 
muneration ought  always  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  duty  done.  If  it  were 
proved  that  nothing  was  done,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  impossible  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  no  remuneration  should  be 
given.  If  but  little  were  done,  then  the 
remuneration  ought  to  be  small.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  drawn 
Irom  a  comparison  between  the  salaries  of 
the  door-keepers  and  the  incomes  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  would  go  to  show  that 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ought  to  be  poured 
out  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  latter. 
The  argument  of  proportion,  if  it  be  good 
for  any  thing  applies  as  well  to  that  which 
now  exists,  where  the  income  is  less  than 
that  whidi  the  noble  Lord  opposite  has 
stated  ought  to  be  the  minimum,  as  it  would 
do  to  any  state  of  things  that  may  occur 
after  this  Bill  shall  have  been  passed. 
Notwithstanding,  then,  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth.  The  reply  to  many  of  those  ob- 
servations I  should  have  deemed  it  better 
to  leave  to  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
directly  apply,  except  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  debate  on  this  question,  no 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  any  Gentle- 
man generally  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  it  has  not  been  attempted  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  fix  upon  Mi- 
nisters, as  an  opinion  for  which  they  were 
resuonsible.  Ministers  are  no  doubt  respon- 
Biblei  and  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
their  own  expressed  opinions  and  for  their 
own  measures ;  but  even  if,  upon  the  pre- 
aent  occasion,  they  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  arguments  used  by  some  of  their 
usual  supporters  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
construction  put  upon  many  of  those  argu- 
ments by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
.rite  was  not  fair.  Take,  for  an  instance, 
what  was  said  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  hon,  and  learned  Mem- 
\ii^  [qi;  KS^enny.    It  Ib  perfectly  true  that 


that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  declared 
his  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  that  from 
which  I  entirely  and  unequivocally  dissent 
-^namely,  the  voluntary  principle.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  that  declaration^  he 
said  : — 

*'  1  know  that  that  is  an  opinion  which  will 
not  leceive  the  support  of  the  House ;  and, 
therefore,  not  being  able  at  the  present  moment 
to  advocate  it  with  a  prospect  of  success,  I 
will  take  this  measure,  which,  though  it  be  not 
exactly  all  that  I  could  wish,  is  still  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  present  state  of  tbiogs  in 
Ireland." 

I  now  come  to  some  of  the  more  serious 
misrepresentations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  which  in- 
terest me  the  more  deeply  because  they 
relate  to  my  noble  Friends  who  sit  near 
me.  I  do  not  understand,  that  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has,  on  this 
occasion,  laid  down  or  announced  any  new 
doctrine,  in  respect  of  Church  property  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  understand  my  nobl^ 
Friend  to  have  stated  any  thing  on  this 
occasion  different  to  what  he  stated  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1832,  when  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Church  property 
in  Ireland  in  these  terms : — 

.  <'  He  thought  that  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland  was  too  large,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  to  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  which  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  but  he  thought  it  too  large  for  its 
own  permanent  stability.  Therefore,  when- 
ever tne  question  might  arise  in  its  proper 
day  and  at  its  appointed  time,  he  should  be 
ready  to  maintain  the  views  which  he  had 
formerly  expressed.  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  which  he  had  always  held,  chat  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  a  way  that  had  never  yet  been 
done.  What  was  intended  by  our  ancestors 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
for  religious  and  moral  purposes  had  not  an- 
swered that  end,  and  as  the  Legislature  had 
now  to  consider  anew  in  what  way  that  end 
might  best  be  attained,  it  was  bound  to 
respect  (as  he  believed  every  Member  of  that 
House  was  ready  to  respect)  the  right  of  those 
who  had  existing  interest  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements, preserving  to  the  Church  those 
rights  of  property  which  it  justly  claimed,  the 
Legislature  might  provide  for  its  future  wel- 
fare, at  the  same  time  that  it  would  deliver  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  were  proved  to  be  by  die  daily 
accounts  from  the  newspapers,  or  from  other 
sources  of  information.  To  that  ignorance  he 
attributed  all  the  evils  by  which  Ireland  was 
afflicted;  and  until  effectual  measures  were 
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taken  to  educate  the  people,  it  was  vain  to 
legislate  for  the  preservation  of  property  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  good  order^  and 
tranquillity  in  that  country."* 

If  I  had  wished  for  an  aTinouncement  of 
the  Bill  now  upon  the  Tahle  of  the  House, 
I  could  not  have  had  it  more  clearly  or 
more  distinctly  made  than  it  is  in  that 
statement  of  my  nohle  Friend.  The  au- 
thority of  Lord  Spencer  also  has  heen  ap- 
pealed to  hy  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite^ 
as  adverse  to  the  present  measure.  On 
the  2nd  of  June^  1834,  Lord  Spencer, 
speaking  upon  this  suhject^  expressed  him- 
self thus: — ' 

**  Church  property  was  trust  property,  and 
if  the  amount  of  it  were  greater  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
of  the  trust— if  it  were  greatly  greater  than 
was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  so 
far  from  injuring  the  religious  interests  of  that 
Church — so  far  from  injuring  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  Protestants,  he  thought  that  to 
apply  a  part  of  the  revenues  to  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of  the  people  would  tend 
much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church."' 

These  were  the  declarations  made  by  the 
two  noble  Lords,  to  whose  opinions  such 
repeated  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  night's  debate.  The  first 
declaration,  the  one  made  by  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  made 
when  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  was  sitting  by  his  side, 
and  acting  with  him  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  second  declaration,  that 
of  Earl  Spencer,  was  made  after  that  noble 
Lord  had  separated  himself  from  his  former 
colleagues.  These  things  are  material  in 
themselves,  but  they  become  much  more 
so  from  the  words  employed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  of  this  evening. 
I  wish,  indeed,  that  those  words  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  a 
little  more  distinctly,  because  I  should  then 
have  had  it  in  my  power  more  closely  to 
grapple  with  them.  But  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  speaks  of  the  new  doctrines 
and  of  the  possible  new  lights  which  the 
Government  may  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  him  upon  the  point ;  and  I  tell 
the  riffht  hon.  Baronet,  and  I  tell  the  House 
and  the  public,  that  the  Government  have 
not  been  compelled  to  take  any  forced  step 
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— that  we  have  not  been  driven  into  the 
making  of  any  arrangements ; — and  I  say 
further,  that  a  falser,  more  malicious,  or 
more  calumnious  charge,  than  that  which 
attributes  to  us  any  kind  of  restraint — 
other  than  that  which  we  owe  to  our  con. 
science,  our  Monarch,  and  our  country,— 
never  was  preferred  by  any  party  or  set  of 
men  against  the  members  of  any  Adminis- 
tration which  ever  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish  empire.  I  deny  the  charge  with  in- 
dignation ;— it  is  untrue-^it  is  a  disgraceful 
calumny.  I  have  now  answered  the  ob- 
servations which  had  reference  to  the  speech 
made  by  my  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  18dS,  and  by  Lord  Spencer  in 
1834.  I  come.  Sir,  to  another  point.  It 
has  been  said,  and  possibly  there  are  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  about  to  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion, who  honestly  believe,  that  this  very 
Bill  embodies  a  compromise  of  principle, 
which  has  purchased  for  the  Government 
the  support  of  many  Irish  Members.  My 
noble  Friend  opposite  does  not  believe  that 
to  be  the  fact.  My  noble  Friend  knows 
that  the  principle  of  appropriating  some  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  instnictine  the  people  of 
that  country,  was  a  princi^e  conced«i  and 
ready  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  time  when 
we  were  associates  in  the  Government, 
and  when  he  evinced  the  strongest  ani- 
mosity to  the  persons  with  whom  he  was 
then  acting.  A  BUI,  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  surplus  of  Church  property  in 
Ireland,  and  the  appropriation  of  that  sur- 
plus to  purposes  of  education,  was  in  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  Melbourne's  first 
Administratioii.  Such  a  Bill  was  prepared 
and  positively  in  print  at  the  time  when 
the  very  individuals,  on  whose  account  the 
present  concession  is  supposed  to  be  made, 
were  opposed  to  the  Government.  This 
fact  is  material;  because  I  know  that 
there  is  a  spirit  amongst  Englishmen  of 
every  class,  and  of  every  description — a 
spirit  which  exists  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  House— which  should  induce  them  to 
look  with  contempt  and  scorn  on  any  Go- 
vernment composed  of  men  who  could  bo 
compelled  by  any  consideration  on  earth  to 
take  a  course  which  they  did  not  in  their 
hearts  honestly  believe  to  be  the  right  one. 
I  have  shown,  that  my  noble  Friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  professes  no  new  prin« 
ciple  on  the  present  occasion.  The  very 
preamble  of  the  present  BiU  involves  ihe 
principle  which  me  right  boo;  Baronet| 
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tbe  Member  for  Tamworth,  assumed  to 
have   been    thrown    over    by    my    noble 
Friend.    The  Bill  assumes,  that  the  per- 
formance of  spiritual  duties^  to  an  extent 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Protestant 
population  in  Ireland,  ought  to  constitute 
the  first  charge  upon  this  property.     If  I 
did  not  believe  that,  after  all  those  wants 
were  provided  for,  there  would  remain  a 
considerable  surplus, —  I    should  not,  for 
any  consideration  under  Heaven,  give  my 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  a  single 
farthing  of  it  to  other  than  Church  pur- 
poses.   But  I  do  believe,  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  surplus,  and  with  that 
belief  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I 
contend  that  I  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
it.    And  I  contend  further,  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  Church  itself,  that  I 
should  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  proposed 
in  the  present  Bill.     At  this  late  hour  of 
the  nighty  and  more  especially  when    I 
anticipate  that  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  Bill  in  its  future 
stages, — I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
trespassing  at  much  greater  length  upon 
the  patience  of  the   House.     When   the 
dial  teUs  us  that  it  is  now  past  two  o'clock 
in  tbe  morning,  it  would  be  unwarrantable 
in  me  to  folfow  the  right  hon.  Baronet  I 
through    the    statement    of   figures    into 
which  he  has  entered.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  however,    that   he  difiered 
from  the  noble  I^ord,    the  Secretary   of 
State,  in  some  of  the  calculations  which 
have  been  made,  and  upon  which  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  depend.     I  must 
be  allowed  to  difier  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  turn.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
stated  the  present  available  income  of  the 
clergy  at  only  70,OO0^.a-year.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  By  a  return  made  by  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioners in  the  present  Session,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  glebe  lands  alone  amounts 
to  73,000/.  a^year.  —  QSir  Robert  Peel  : 
You  include  the  Bishops' lands.^    No;  of 
fflebe  lands   alone.    The  value  of  glebe 
lands  alone,  therefore,  exceeds  the  calcula- 
tions made  by    the    right  hon.  Baronet. 
With  respect  to  the  Church  territory,  my 
noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  took 
it  upon  the  estimate  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  at  10,000/. 
This  was  considerably  under  the  marF) 
bnt  my  noble  Friend  took  it  upon  the  noble 
Lord's  own  showing,  and  argued  this  point 
npon  the  supposition  that  that  showing  was 
correct.    But  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon 
tihese    statements   of  figures.    The  right 
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referred  to  the  averments  made  by  several 
Irish  Gentlemen,  and  particularly  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
who  is  not  now  in  his  place,  as  to  the  pro* 
phecies  that  were  made  of  the  tranquillity 
which  was  to  ensue  upon  the  passing  c^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BiU.  Docs 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  remember  that 
those  prophecies  were  made  in  the  year 
1 825  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  if  the 
policy- of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  had 
not  been  opposed  to  a  measure  which  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  at  that 
time  believed  ought  to  be  carried — does  he 
not  know,  that  if  the  policy  of  that  Govern- 
ment had  not  opposed  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  CathoHc  relief  at  that  time,  the 
predictions  hazarded  in  1825  might  have 
been  fulfilled  ?  Therighthon.  Baronet,  then, 
has  no  just  ground  on  which  to  taunt  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
and  other  Gentlemen  from  Ireland,  with 
being  false  prophets.  But  have  there  been 
no  other  political  prophets  ?  If  unverified 
prophecies  are  to  be  made  matters  of  taunt, 
do  we  not  all  recollect  the  memorable  day 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  and 
when  guns  in  honour  of  the  event  were 
fired  within  hearing  of  the  House.  Do 
not  hon.  Gentlemen  remember  that  they 
were  then  told,  that  the  next  time  those 

funs  were  fired  they  would  be  shotted  ? 
'hat  prophecy  probably  was  made,  too,  by 
one  whose  ears  could  distinguish  between 
shotted  guns,  and  those  which  were  loaded 
only  with  blank  cartridge,  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  country.  I  shall  not  taunt 
that  hon.  Gentleman  with  being  a  false 
prophet ;  but  a  mistaken  prophecy,  made  in 
the  year  1825,  is  no  reason  for  our  opposing 
the  present  measure.  Let  the  House  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  question 
has  been  debated.  On  a  former  occasion, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lan^ 
cashire,  stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Government  upon  it.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  does  the  same.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment  which  the  noble  Loid 
has  moved  ?  Why,  instead  of  offering  this 
description  of  opposition  to  the  Government 
Bill,  does  not  the  noble  Lord,  in  a  straight 
forward  and  manly  manner,  move  for  leave 
to  introduce  his  own  Bill  ?  Let  the  two 
Bills  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
andlett^e  House  judge  between  them.  I 
will  yet  ^  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  will 
adopt  this  course.  Let  him  move  for  leave 
to  bring  it  in  on  Monday.  Government 
will  not  deprive  him  of  the  opportunitjr  of 
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doing  so.  But  no  ;  it  is  not  tbo  intro- 
duction of  his  Bill  tbat  the  noble  Lord  de. 
sires.  His  real  object  is^  by  an  indirect 
meanS;  to  dispose  of  the  question  altogether. 
It  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  do  not 
like  to  grapple  with  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  to  assist  the  noble  Lord  in  making 
a  diversion  by  which  it  may  be  virtually^ 
but  not  directly,  overthrown.  The  course 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion  induces  me 
to  think  that  there  are  many  more  Gentle- 
men in  the  Opposition,  who  are  ready  to 
support  an  indirect,  rather  than  a  direct 
resistance  to  a  measure  of  this  description. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  stated,  that  the  House  was 
speil.bound  upon  this  question.  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  the  people  of  England 
are  spell-bound  upon  it  also,  I  believe  that 
the  cry  of  **  the  Church  in  danger/'  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  country,  if  the 
measure  of  the  Government  be  such  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  be.  If  we  dared  to 
overthrow  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
—if  we  dared  to  leave  the  Protestants  in 
that  country  without  adequate  religious 
instruction — I  believe  that  there  would  be, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  throughout  the  whole 
of  England,  one  general  feeling  that  would 
induce  the  people  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
measure.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  sus« 
tain  Protestantism  in  Ireland — to  maintain 
the  ministers  of  tbe  Protestant  Church— to 
pay  them  proportionably  to  the  duty  which 
they  have  to  nerform,  and  to  apply  the  sur- 
plus of  Churcn  property,  when  these  objects 
shall  have  been  fully  and  adequately  pro. 
Tided  for,  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
stmction  of  the  people,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
afraid  of  the  decision  at  which  the  people 
of  England  will  arrive  upon  the  question, 
I  feel  that  common  sense  and  common  justice 
are  with  us,  and,  therefore,  1  believe  that 
the  people  of  England  will  support  us.  On 
former  occasions,  as  well  as  on  the  present, 
our  opponents  have  been  afraid  to  meet  us 
in  front ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  Reso. 
Intion  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
flubject  of  Church  property  in  Ireland, 
stands  recorded  upon  our  Journals.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  determined  that 
the  surplus  of  Church  property  should  be 
applied  to  puiposei  of  mor  and  reHgtous 
instrnetion.  what  has  occuned  since  to 
induce  the  House  to  desert  its  own  Resolu- 
tion— to  abandon  the  opinion  it  formerly 
expressed  ?  But  it  would  seem,  from  the 
itatement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
that  the  Resolution  was  originally  proposed 


for  party  purposes.  It  was  moved  for  no 
pai'ty  purposes,  but  with  the  view  of  im- 
provii^g  tlie  condition  of  the  Church.  Was 
It  for  party  purposes  that  we  originally 
moved  the  Resolution — ^party  purposes 
meaning  the  turning  out  of  office  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth?  Was  it  for  party  purposes 
that  we  issued  the  Churcn  Commission, 
when  we  ourselves  were  in  office,  and  when 
we  stated  distinctly,  on  issuing  the  Com-» 
mission,  that  our  olject  was  to  come  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  this  very 
question  of  appropriation  ?  Could  it  be 
with  a  party  or  a  personal  object  that  we 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  sending  out 
that  Commission,  pbdging  the  government 
— ^Lord  Althorp  in  one  House,  and  Lord 
Grey  in  the  other  — ^that  the  Church  Com^ 
mission  should  be  acted  upon,  bona  Jide, 
when  the  return  was  made.  In  introducing 
the  present  measure,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment are  only  fulUlUng  what  they  have 
long  promised.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  opinions  which  he 
profeijsed  upon  the  subject,  and  the  present 
Government  has  risen  by  the  support  which 
the  House  has  given  us  in  the  views  which 
we  took  with  respect  to  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  should  have  been  disgraced 
if  we  had  deserted  or  flinched  from  our 
opinions.  We  have  not  done  so.  We  have 
maintained  our  position,  and  are  determined 
to  adhere  to  it,  not  as  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  assumes,  —  from  false  pride  or 
fal^shame—>but  from  principle,  and  because 
we  think  it  right ;  and  I,  as  an  Irislunan 
and  a  Churchman,  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that 
my  motive  for  thinking  it  right  is  because^ 
as  an  Irishman,  I  believe  it  will  give  tran- 
quillity to  my  countiy — and  as  a  Church- 
man, that  it  will  eive  security  to  the 
Establishment.  Gentlemen  who  mfibr  from 
me  upon  this  point  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  I  have  a  less  regard  than  otners 
for  the  welfare  of  a  country  on  which 
my  dearest  affections  are  placed.  I  never 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  tnose  who  differ 
from  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland ;  but  as  they  are  ever  ready  to  give 
their  testimony  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  I 
beg  on  this  occasbn  to  be  taken  as  a  witness 
mvself,  and  as  an  Irish  proprietor  I  under- 
take to  say,  that  we  can  have  no  peace,  no 
repose,  no  safety  to  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
whilst  this  question  is  left  unsettled. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  fight  for  50,000^ 
a-year  ?  If  the  concesoon  of  5O,0O0L  a- 
year  will  ^ve,  as  I  believe  it  will,  tran- 
quillity to  the  counti/  and  peace  to  the 
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Church*  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  dkpoaed  to 
rejoice  that  the  i um  is  so  soiall,  rather  than 
quarrel  with  it  for  not  being  larger.  The 
present  Bill  is  a  recognition  oi  the  principle, 
not  of  spoliation,  but  of  preservation.  It 
is  a  principle  which  tells  the  people  of  both 
parties  that  their  interests  have  been 
considered  and  regarded  -,  therefore  I  entreat 
the  House  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  vio- 
kaoe— to  save  the  Irish  Churcb^to  save 
itself  from  the  perpetual  revival  of  these 
painful  discussions.  Every  moment  of 
delay  augments  the  difficulty  of  a  final  and 
satisfactory  settlement.  The  appropriation 
clause  Is  quarrelled  with  now,  and  yet  former 
Bills,  without  the  appropriation  clause, 
have  been  equally  objected  to.  What  the 
future  may  be,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  pro* 
phesy  ;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  we  at 
least  know,  that  every  year  that  has  been 
allowed  to  elapse  has  tended  to  make  the 
difficulty  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  still  greater. 

The    House   divided,    on    the   original 
motion:  Ayes  300;  Noes26l — Majority  Sp, 
List  of  the  Ay  us. 

Bowes,  J* 

Bow  ring,  Dr. 

Brady,  D.  C. 

Bridgeman,  U. 

Brocklehuret,  J« 

Brodie,  W.  B. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Browne,  R.  D. 

Buckingham,  J,  S* 

Buller,  C, 

Buller,  E. 

Bulwer,  U.  Ltp 

Bulwer,  B.  L. 

Burton,  U. 

Butler,  hon.  P. 

BuxioD,  T.  Jf, 

Byng,  G, 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 

Callaghan,  D. 

Campbell,  Sir  J. 

Campbell,  W.  F. 

Cave,  R.  Q. 

Caveiidifth,  hon.  C. 

Cavendish,  hoD«G.  H. 

Cayley,  E.  S. 

Chalmen,  P. 

Chapman,  L. 

Chetwynd,  Capt. 

Chichester,  J.  P. 

Childers,  J.  W, 

Churchill,  Lonl  C. 

Clay,  W. 

Clements,  Lord 

Clive,  £.  B* 

Cockerell,  Sir  C, 

Codrington.  Admiral 

Culboroe,  N.  W,  B. 

Collier,  J, 


AchesoQ,  Visct. 
Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A, 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Andover,  Visc(. 
Aogersteio,  J. 
Anson,  hoo.  Colonel 
Aoson,  Sir  G. 
Astley,  Sir  J, 
Attwood,  T. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bainbridge,  £.  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerman,  At 
Barclay,  D, 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  K.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beau^rky  Migor 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bellew,  Sir  P. 
Beotincky  Lord  W. 
Berkeley^  hon.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Berkeley,  hop.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulpb,  B» 
Bish,  T, 
Blackbttme,  J. 
Blake,  lit  J. 
Blamire,  W« 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
SodkhiyJ.J. 


Conyngh^ro,  Lord  A. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cowper,  hoo.  W.  F- 
Crawford,  W,  S. 
Crawford,  W. 
Crawley,  $. 
Crompton,  S. 
Curteis,  H.  B, 
Curteis,  £.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J,  £. 
D'£yncourty  right  hon, 

C.T. 
Divett,  £. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  J.  D. 
Dunlop,  J. 
£brington,  Lord 
£d wards,  J. 
£lphinstone,  H. 
Etwall,  R, 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.N. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergusson,  rt,bn,R.C* 
Fielden,  J. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
FitzsimoB,  N. 
Folkes,  Sii  W. 
Fort,  J, 
French,  F. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gisborne,  T, 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grey,  hon.  Col. 
Groivenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
HalU  B. 
Handleyt  H. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hastie,  A. 
Uawes,.B. 
HawkinSy  J*  H. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L, 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heneage,  £• 
Heron,  Sir  R, 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhous^t  rt,  hn.SirJ. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Uodg?9i  T,  T. 


Hollands  £. 
Horsroan,  £. 
Howard,  R, 
Howard,  hon.  £. 
Howard,  P.  11. 
Howick,  Lord 
Hun)ej  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H, 
Hult,  W, 

Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnston,  A, 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
King,  B.  B, 
Knox,  hon,  J.  J, 
Labouchere,  rt,  bn.  H. 
LambtQn,  H. 
Langton,  W,  G, 
Leader,  J.  T- 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Leonard,  T.  B, 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Long,  W, 
Lushingtoo,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  11. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
M'Leod,  R. 
M'Namara,  M^jor 
M'Taggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Maijoribai)ks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Methuen,  P. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  lU 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Morrison,  J . 
Mostyn>  hon.  E. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 
Musgrave,  Sir  B« 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0*ConDell,  J. 
O'Conoell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Conor,  Don 

OTerrall,  R.  M. 
O'Loghlen,  M. 

Oswaldf  J« 
Paget,  F.     . 
Palmer^  General 
Palmerston,  Visct 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt,  hn.  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  Jt 
Pease,  J. 
Fecb«ll9  CaptaiQ 
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Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  6.  R. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
PoDSonby,  hon.  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Polter,  R. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Posey,  P. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rippon,  (/• 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
RoOper,  J.  B. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Rathven,  £. 
San  ford,  £.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sbeil,  R.  L. 
Simeon,  Sir  R. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G* 
Strutt,  £. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Talbot,  C.  R,  M. 


Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thornely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Verney,  Sir  H, 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R, 
Warburton,  II. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wason,  R. 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  hon.  II.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
White,  S. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wiibraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Wilson,  H. 
Winnington,  SirT. 
Winnington,  II.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyse,  T. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Steuart,  R. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alford,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  uon.  H. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Baring,  F. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  W.  B. 
Baring,  T. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beckett,  Sir  J, 

B«Ui  M. 


Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Sir  J. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackbume,  L 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bonham,  R.  F; 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Ix>rd  £. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Bruen,  F.  Y. 
Boiler,  Sir  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Cal€faft|  J.  U, 


Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Canning,  rt«  hn.  Sir  S. 
Castlereagh,  Lord 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chichester,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A. 
Cole,  Lord 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  £.  M. 
Cooper,  £.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C 
Corbell,  T.  G. 
Coriy,  right  hon.  H. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dalbiac,  Sir  C. 
Damer,  G.  L.  D. 
Darlington,  £arl  of 
Dick,  Q. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
DuflSeld,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
£ast,  J.  B. 
£a8tnor.  Lord 
£aton,  R.  J. 
£gerton,  W.  T. 
£gerton,  Sir  P. 
£gerton.  Lord  F. 
£tley.  Sir  J. 
£lwes,  J.  P. 
£ntwisle,  J. 
Eslcourt,  T.  G. 
Estcourt,  T.  H. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Feilden,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Finch,  G. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  hon.  6. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
FreshBeld,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Geary,  Sir  W. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Glynne,  Sir  S. 
Goodricke,  Sir  F. 
Gordon,  hon.  W. 
Gore,  O. 

Gottlbum,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Goulbum,  Sergtent 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 

Gre^oe,  T, 


Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Grimston,  Lord 
Grimston,  hon.  £.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  II. 
Halse,  J. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,rt.hn.^r  H, 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  £.  S. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herries,  rt.  hn.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  II. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Jermyn,  Lord 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Irton,  S. 
Kavanagh,  T. 
Kearsley,  J.  U. 
Kerrison,  Sir  B. 
Ker,  D. 
Kirk,  P. 
KnatchbuU,  right  hon. 

Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  D. 
Lewis,  W. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Longfield,  R. 
Lopes,  Sir  R 
Lowther,  hon.  CoL 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  £• 

Lushington,  rt.  bn.  S. 
Lygon,  hon.  Colonel 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  €•  S. 
Marsland,  T. 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
MaunsoUi  T,  P, 
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MaxweHy  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.J. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C.  Mi  R. 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  Dr. 
Norreys,  Lord 
North,  F. 
Owen,  H.  O. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Parker,  M. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Peel,  right  hon.  W.Y. 
Pelham,  J.  G. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Penruddocke,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  R.  E. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Foilo^,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 

Rae,  right  hon.  Sir  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  J. 
Ross,  C. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 

Paired  off^^ 

AYES. 

Hallyburton,  hn.  D.  G. 
Pryse,  P. 
Martin,  T. 
Kerry,  Lord 
Tynte,  Colonel 
Gully,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Sheldon,  R. 
Spcirs,  A. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Wilks,  J. 

WiUiamson,  Sir  H. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Ord,  W. 


ScouHiftld,  W.  H. 
Sheppaid,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  L«rd  £. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Tennent,  J.  £• 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Tollemache,  hn.  A.  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  A. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J .  E. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walpole,  Lord 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
West,  J.  B. 
Weyland,  Major 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  £• 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 

NoUOfficial. 

NOES. 

Mandeville,  Lord 
Bameby,  J. 
O'Neill,  General 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Peel,  E. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G« 
Palmer,  R, 
Clive,  Viscount 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Pringle,  A. 
Bnien,  Colonel 
Hanmer,  Colonel 
Noel,  Sir  G. 
Fleetwood,  H« 
Chapman,  A. 
Davenport,  J. 


Hector,  C.  J. 
Humphrey,  J. 


Cartwrigbt,  W.  R, 
Houldsworth,  T. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Monday,  June  6,  1836. 

Mtnutks]  Bills.  Read  a  third  time  :^Coiiio1idated  Fund. 
Read  a  teeond  tine :— iPoatage  Duties 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lords  Byron  and  Pnidhoe,  ftom 
Newcait]&.upon-Tyneand  Gateshead,  for  the  Better  Obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath.— By  Lord  Fitsgendd  and  Vesd, 
from  KiUy,  in  fovour  of  the  Amwidinents  made  by  tlie 
Lords  to  the  Municipal  Corpoations  BUI  (Iidaad). 

Bishopric  of  Durham.]  The  Mar* 
quess  of  Londonderry,  on  presenting  a  pe- 
tition against  the  Bishopric  of  Durham 
Bill,  expressed  a  hope,  that  as  the  Court 
of  Pleas  in  that  county  was  to  be  retained, 
so  would  also  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were  favour- 
able to  the  retention  of  that  Court,  deem- 
ing it  highly  advantageous  for  the  suitors 
who  had  occasion  to  resort  to  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  moved  to 
discharge  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiv- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Bill  to  which  the 
petition  bore  reference,  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  amendments  consequent  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  Court  of  Pleas  required 
great  care  and  attention,  and  as  the  advice 
of  counsel  respecting  them  was  needful, 
he  proposed  to  take  the  Report  into  consi- 
deration on  Friday  next.  Their  Lordships, 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for  the  Court 
being  preserved ;  and  as  several  petitions 
had  been  presented  on  the  subject  in  fa* 
vour  of  that  course,  the  Court  in  question 
would  not  be  abolished* 

Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  for  this  purpose  of 
offering  a  few  observations  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  retaining  the  Court  of  Chancery 
also.  It  was  not  because  he  himself  had 
any  professional  experience  respecting  that 
Court,  that  he  now  submitted  whether  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  but  he  had  that 
morning  received  a  communication  from 
the  noble  Earl  (Lord  Eldon)  who  had  so 
long  presided  on  the  Woolsack,  who  as* 
sured  him,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
very  advantageous  for  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  when  he  men- 
tioned that  the  noble  Earl  had  himself 
practised  for  many  years  as  counsel  there, 
and  consequently  had  ample  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  the  opinion  of  the  people 
was  upon  the  subject — he  thought  that 
their  Lordships  would  be  inclined  to  think 
the  Court  was  beneficial.  He  would  also 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Mar- 
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quess  to  the  petitions  which  were  now^ 
upon  the  table  in  favour  of  the  eontinua- 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  being* 
almost. as  numerous  as  those  iu  favour  ot 
the  Court  of  Pleas.  If  it  were  desirable 
that  a  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  formerly 
exercised  in  the  county  of  Durham  should 
be  abolished,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  see 
what  ground  there  was  for  such  a  course ; 
for  it  was  not  usual  for  Parliament  to  act 
in  the  way  which  the  Bill  proposed,  with- 
out there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Court 
to  continuCi  or  without  showing  that  just- 
ice had  been  improperly  administered. 
For  his  own  part,  as  he  had  stated,  he  had 
DO  personal  experience  in  the  matter,  but 
he  had  never  heard  that  any  complaints 
had  been  urged  against  the  co  tinuance< 
of  the  Court  alluded  to. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  was 
not  quite  fair  to  represent  the  object  of  the 
Bill  to  be  to  abolish  the  Courts  alluded  to. 
Such  was  not  properly  the  object  of  the 
measure,  for  it  was  to  place  the  county  of 
Durham,  as  regarded  tne  legal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  should, 
however,  feel  it  his  duty,  after  what  had 
now  transpired,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  regarded  the 
Cour  of  Chancery  in  the  county  Palatine 
of  Durham. 

Lord  Abinger,  from  the  acquaintance 
which  he  possessed  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Court  under  discussion, 
could  bear  his  testimony  in  favour  of  it. 
Men  of  high  legal  attainments  bad  presided 
over  it  in  his  day,  among  whom,  were 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  the  last 
learned  Gentleman  was  followed  by  a 
Gentleman  of  high  legal  attainments — 
Mr.  Williamson.  He  (Lord  Abinger)  con<> 
sidered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
whom  the  existence  of  the  Court  was  of 
great  importance. 

Lord  Lyndhur$t  observed,  as  he  had 
previously  stated,  that  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  but  he  had 
heard  nocomplaints  against  the  Court;  and 
he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from 
the  noble  Earl,  to  whom  he  had  before 
made  allusion,  stating  that  the  Court  as 
very  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Order  of  the  day  discharged. 
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Monday  f  June  6,  1836. 

MtvoTsa.!  PeUtiou  preiented.  By  Mr.  Ewart.  from 
Liverpool,  tluA  N«wsp«pen  Conuining  ably  Advcrtlis- 
iiieiitt*  mA  Citeotaled  Gntis*  may  be  EmnpC  ftom  Duty 
in  tlw  AltaratkM  |  and  from  Rctukn  of  Beer  in  vitfioas 
Plaoei,  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  same  Footing  ai 
Lieeuied  YietuaUonB^— By  aeveral  MBMBaaa.  ftom  varlotts 
Plaon,  against  Turnpike  Trust  Consolidatiad  Bill.— By 
several  MaiiBKfts,  ftom  various  Places,  prayitig  ihe  House 
to  adhere  to  the  Munldpal  CorporaUaoi^  Act  flfetand)  as 
originally  passed  by  them.—  By  Mr.  M^aniaioar,  ttfm. 
the  ManufiMslann  of  Catpets.  Rugs,  4e.«  MiddVescs,  ftir 
the  Preventiim  of  Fraud  In  thdr  Trade. — By  several  Hon. 
MiMBxas,  from  various  Places,  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Factoriei^  Act— By  Sir  Gkoroi  SnifCKLAN0» 
from  Denby,  for  Revision  of  the  Criminal  CodewBy 
several  Hon.  MaMBsaa*  from  various  Places,  in  Ihvour  of 
Esdse  Lieenee^  (Inliad)  BilL— By  eevenl  Msmbbm, 
fh>m  various  Plaees,  agahist  Spirtti  being  Allowed  to  be 
sold  by  Grocers  (Irelud).— By  Mr.  Caixaobin*  ttaat 
Gork»  flgtiait  the  Amendments  introduced  by  the  LOfds  hi 
MunMpal  Corpofadaur  (Irdand)  BUU»By  sevenl  Mbh- 
BBB8,  from  vailoiH  Flaoeiy  Car  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
NewspRperib 

Trade  WITH  Portugal.]  Mr.  Ao&tn- 
son  had  given  notice  last  week  of  his  in* 
tention  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Foreign  AfTairs  relating  to 
the  commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal.  His  reason  for 
giving  that  notice  was,  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  treaty  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
30th  of  April  last,  and  before  any  new 
commercial  relations  had  been  entered  into 
with  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  Oovern- 
ment  suddenly,  and  without  notice,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  to  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  directed  duties  to  be 
levied  of  twenty*nine  per  cent.,  instead  of 
fifteen  per  cent.,  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  exception  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  A  vessel  belonging  to  some 
friends  of  his  (Mr.  Robinson's)  had  called 
off  the  port  Viana,  thinking  that  the 
cargo  would  only  be  chargeable  with  a 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent;  but,  being  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  raised  to  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.,  it  had  proceeded  to  Oporto. 
This,  certainly,  was  an  extraordinary  and 
unfriendly  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Portugal.  He  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount,  what  were  the  present  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  country  and 
Portugal,  for  British  merchants  were  not 
aware  to  what  duties  they  were  or  were 
not  liable  7 

Viscount  Palmerston  replied,  that  with 
regard  to  the  particular  case  referred  to  by 
^*'e  hon.  Gentleman,  although  he  was  not 
oBicially  informed  upon  the  subject,  yet 
he  believed  that  the  additional  duty  im- 
posed in  the  port  of  Viana  had  been  laid 
on  by  (he  local  authorities  for  local  pur- 
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poseti  and  not  in'  conteqaence  of  aay 
order  from  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  At  the 
Bame  time,  the  treaty  having  expired,  the 
Portuguese  Government  was  at  full  liberty 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  duties  as  it 
thought  expedient,  and  such  would  remain 
the  case  until  a  new  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded. If,  therefore,  the  duty  had  been 
raised  from  fifteen  percent,  to  twenty-nine 
per  cent.,  by  order  of  the  Government, 
this  country  could  have  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
great  inconvenience  arose  from  the  present 
uncertainty  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  Portugal ;  but  when  the  hon.  Member 
asked  for  information,  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  signature  of  a  new  commercial 
treaty,  all  he  could  say  in  answer  was, 
that  negotiations  for  the  purpose  were  in 
progress.  He  could  not  possibly  inform 
the  House  what  was  the  precise  state  of 
those  negotiations.  Two  or  three  changes 
of  Administration  had  occurred  in  Portugal ; 
it  waa  well  known  how  such  changes  in  this 
country  retarded,  or  defeated,  public 
business ;  and,  in  Portugal,  the  difficulty 
.was  greater  than  in  England.  He  did  not 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  House  that  many 
persons  in  Portugal  entertained  very 
atrongt  but  utterly  unfounded  prejudices, 
in  favour  of  protecting  duties,  with  a  view 
to  the  fostering  of  their  own  particular 
manufactures.  He  trusted  that  these  pre- 
judices would  not  prevail  so  far  as  to  im- 
pede the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  founded  upon  princi- 

[»les  of  just  reciprocity  and  mutual 
iberality  ;  but  he  could  not  too  strongly 
impress  upon  Members,  that  if  foreigners 
entertained  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
those  prejudices  had  been  sometimes  too 
much  encouraged  by  speeches  made  in 
that  House  upon  foreign  trade.  When 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  urged 
upon  foreign  Governments  the  advantage 
of  unrestricted  commerce,  subject  only  to 
4uch  duties  as  were  necessary  for  revenue, 
the  answer  had  now  and  then  been,  '*  This 
is  a  very  good  doctrine  for  England,  which 
by  means  of  restrictive  duties  has  attained 
her  present  enviable  prosperity ;  but  we 
shall  pursue  the  same  course  of  protection 
and  prohibition,  and  when  we  have 
.  equalled  England  in  prosperity,  we  will 
imitate  her  in  liberality.'*  It  was  in  vaiu 
to  tell  such  persons,  that  England  had 
flourished,  not  by  the  aid  of,  but  in  spite 
of,  protecting  duties;  and  that  her  progress 
had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  vicious 


system  of  former  times.  As  long,  however, 
as  persons  in  foreign  countries  unfortu- 
nately found  their  prejudices  supported  by 
language  sometimes  held  in  th^it  House  on 
those  subjects,  the  difficulties  of  Grovern- 
ment  in  -  persuading  other  countries  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  upon  liberal 
principles,  would  be  considerably  increased. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  no  efforts 
had  been,  or  should  be  wanting,  to  per- 
suade the  Government)of  Portugal  to  con* 
elude  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  upon  prin- 
ciples of  just  reciprocity;  but  if  Portugal 
resorted  to  prohibition,  it  would  remain 
for  this  country  to  consider  whether  that 
system  should  be  retaliated  on  the  pro- 
duce of  Portugal,  and  whether  her  wines 
and  fruits  should  be  subject  to  duties  of 
the  same  description  as  she  imposed  on 
the  woollens,  cottons,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Robinson  added,  that  he  had  not 
wished  to  provoke  a  discussion  ;  he  under- 
stood the  application  of  the  observations 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  on  Thursday  next 
he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  them.  What  he  complained 
of  was  the  breach  of  a  positive  engagement 
on  the  part  of  Portugal,  for  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  in  which  due  notice 
of  any  change  in  the  duties  was  stated  to 
have  been  promised  by  the  Government 
of  Lisbon.  What  had  been  done  at  Viana 
was  without  notice,  and. he  should  like  to 
know  what  security  merchants  had  for 
carrying  on  trade,  if  municipal  bodies  in 
diBTerent  parts  had  the  power  to  increase 
the  duties?  The  noble  Lord  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  not 
to  understand  their  application. 

Viscount  Palmertion  said,  that  although 
be  was  not  officially  informed  that  the 
duty  at  Viana  had  been  increased  from 
fifteen  percent,  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  by 
the  local  authorities,  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  was  the  case, 

Buar  St.  Edmund's.]  Earl  Jermyn 
presented  a  petition  from  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, complaining  of  the  appointment 
of  some,  and  of  the  non-appointment  of 
other  Magistrates  for  that  Borough ;  and 
his  Lordship  entered  into  a  statement 
upon  the  subject,  no  part  of  which  reached 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  Scarlett  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  referred  to  the  case  of 
Norwich,  where  the  Magistrates  had  been 
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nominated  from  party  and  political  mo- 
tives. Those  persons  in  whom  the  inha* 
bilants  had  most  conBdence,  from  long 
knowledge,  had  been  left  out  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Roebuck  spoke  to  order.  The  hoo. 
and  learned  Member  was  debating  on  a 
petition. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  such  a  course 
was  very  inexpedient. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  been  parti- 
cularly appealed  to  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  presented  the  petition,  would  either 
make  his  statement  now  or  on  a  future 
day,  to .  which  the  debate  might  be  ad- 
journed.    It  seemed  to  him  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary course  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House  upon  the  subject  before  an  ap- 
peal had  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  was 
the  proper  course ;  and  if  j  ustice  were 
then  refused,  an  appeal  might  be  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons.   He  had  never 
heard  that  any  want  of  Magistrates  was 
felt  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  if  any  were 
wanted,  he  was  quite  ready  to  add  to  the 
number  already  appointed.    Out  of  the 
list  presented  by  the  Town-council,    he 
had  rejected  three  persons ;  the  absence 
of  one  of  those  he  had  nominated  might 
possibly  occasion  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience.   One  person  he  had  named  was 
certainly  an  attorney,  although  his  prac- 
tice had  been  to  reject  attorneys  when  a 
BufBcient  number  of  respectable  and  com- 
petent persons  could  be  found  without 
them.    This,  however,  afforded  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  resorting  to  the  House  in 
the  first  instance.    The  noble  Lord  had 
not   complained   that    the  persons    ap- 
pointed were  not  respectable ;  and  if  they 
were  not  numerous,  as  he  had  said  before, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  appoint  others.    If 
the  town-councils  of  the  kingdom  recom- 
mended individuals  of  liberal  principles, 
he  thought  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  House  of  Commons  entertained  that 
objection,  and  decided  that  the  parties 
were,    therefore,    not    eligible.      During 
twenty  years  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House, 
he  had  constantly  seen  magistrates  ap- 
pointed from  party  and  political  motives, 
but  he  had  never  on  this  account  thought 
it  his  duty  to  complain,  as  long  as  the 
individuals  were  persons  of   respectable 
character,  and  adequate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.    Now,  indeed,  a  differ- 
ent rule  of  conduct  seemed    to  prevail, 
and  a  course  was  taken  which  he  had 


never  ventured  to  adopt.  He  knew  that 
the  great  majority  of  Magistrates  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  had  long  been  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
a  constitutional  objection  to  their  being 
in  the  Commission.  That  party  could 
not  now  bear  to  lose  any  of  its  power ; 
and  although  he  did  not  complain  of  the 
petition,  he  thought  that  the  House  could 
not  properly  entertain  the  question.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  Parliament  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  particular  poli« 
tical  opinions  of  different  individuals ;  and 
to  say  that  because  this  or  that  man,  howe- 
ver good  his  character,  and  however  large 
his  fortune,  had,  at  a  certain  time,  voted 
in  favour  of  certain  measures,  therefore,  he 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  placed  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace — that  was  a 
proposition  which  he  never  ventured  to 
make  when  he  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
noble  Lord,  after  the  very  fair  manner  in 
which  he  had  stated  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners, would  not  altogether  venture  to 
assert  that  doctrine,  a  doctrine  in  his  (Lord 
John  Russell's)  opinion,  most  injurious  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  &>licitor''OenercU  had  the  honour 
of  holding  the  situation  of  Recorder  for 
the  Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  on  this  occasion;  be- 
cause, if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  in 
his  place  when  it  was  first  brought  for- 
ward. He  had  received  from  the  borough 
a  communication,  informing  him  that  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
had  been  duly  convened  by  the  mayor, 
at  which  they  had  come  to  certain  reso- 
lutions, which  they  had  requested  him, 
on  this  petition  being  presented,  to  state 
to  the  House.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  state  them  at  length;  he  would 
confine  himself  to  stating  the  substance  of 
them,  which  was  this : — that  the  inhabit- 
ants being  duly  convened  by  the  major, 
in  consequence  of  a  report  that  such  a 
petition  as  the  one  now  before  the  House 
was  about  to  be  presented,  met,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  know 
that  any  public  meeting  of  the  burgesses 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject.  [Earl 
Jermyn:  It  was  not  pretended  to  be  a 
public  meeting].  Very  well ;  that  got  over 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
petition;  at  the  same  time  it  materially 
diminished  the  weight  and  importance  of 
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it*  At  the  meetiDg  of  the  inhabitants, 
several  reaolutions  -were  come  to,  the  last 
of  which  was,  "  That  this  meeting  fully 
believe,  that  those  persons  whose  names 
are  already  inserted  in  the  Commission  of 
die  Peace,  as  well  as  those  since  recom- 
mended by  the  Town-council  to  the 
Crown,  are  suitable  and  proper  persons 
to  act  as  justices  .of  the  peace  for  this  bo- 
rough, and  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  burgesses  have  in  any  instance  been 
deprived  of  that  proper  adjudication  of 
their  concerns  which  Parliament  has  pro- 
vided for  them  by  legislative  enactment/' 

Earl  Jermyn  hardly  knew  whether  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  or  not.  It 
was  very  unfortunate  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  thrown  so  much  asperity  into  the 
debate  already,  because  he  (Lord  Jermyn) 
bad  merely  stated  the  facts  that  were 
complained  of  by  the  petitioners.  He 
was  not  himself  personally  aware  of  them. 
In  presenting  the  petition  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  him  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  constituents,  he  had  done  no  more 
than  hifi  duty.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
petition  which  made  it  at  all  irregular  or 
improper  to  present  it  to  the  House.  He 
was  sorry  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
communicate  to  the  Solicitor-General  his 
intention  to  present  the  petition  to-day. 
He  did  communicate  the  fact  to  the  noble 
Lord  on  Saturday  last,  and  also  on  Friday. 
With  respect  to  the  counter-resolution, 
referred  to  by  the  Solicitor-General,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  meeting  being  held  in  the  absence 
of  the  mayor  altered  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  stated  in  the  petition.  He  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
given  too  much  importance  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  those  resolutions  were  passed. 
With  regard  to  one  statement  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  he  begged  to  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  heard  that  any  communication 
had  been  made  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
any  persons  in  the  borough  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  gentleman  of  Conservative 
principles  to  ^e  magistracy.  He  was 
aware  that  a  wish  had  been  entertained 
for  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  neutral  in  politics,  but  not  for  any 
one  of  Conservative  principles. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  found  no  fault  whatever 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  noble  Lord  had  given 
him  fair  noticeof  his  intention  to  present  the 
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petition.  He  complained  of  those  who  bad 
signed  this  petition,  and  had  intrusted  it 
to  the  noble  Lord,  for  not  making  correct 
representations  to  the  noble  I^ord,  of  the 
real  state  of  the  facts  before  he  presented  it. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Registration  Bill.  —  Half-Pay 
Officers.]  Lord  John  Russell  having 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Registration  of  Births,  &c..  Bill, 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  bring  before  the  House 
the  cases  of  those  officers  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  half-pay  without  a  trial, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  properly  inves- 
tigated. This  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  British  subjects  were  punished 
without  inquiry  and  without  being  heard 
in  their  defence,  and  in  which  individuals 
had  do  endure  great  indignity  and  injury, 
without  having  any  means  of  redress  in 
their  power.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  op* 
posite  had,  on  a  recent  occasion,  compared 
the  incomes  received  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Irish  Church  with  those  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  House.  He  was  willing  to 
admit,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  clergy 
were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  any  more 
reason  to  complain  in  that  respect  than 
the  officers  of  the  navy.  The  oldest  post- 
captain  on  the  list,  and  who  had  held  that 
rank  for  thirty-five  years,  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  half-pay  amounting  to  no  more 
than  264/.  a.year.  Those  of  thirty  years 
standing  received  only  228/.,  and  the 
others  only  19H.  But  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  even  such  slender  pit- 
tances as  these  in  security ;  they  were  liable 
at  any  moment,  without  a  trial,  without 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  their 
accusers,  or  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
proving  their  innocence,  to  be  struck  off 
the  half-pay  list.  A  commander  of  fifty 
years  standing  was  only  entitled  to  a  half- 
pay  of  182/.  10s.,  and  if  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  he  would  never  receive 
more  than  191/.  He  hoped,  then,  that 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  had  dwelt  so 
much  on  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
would  be  induced  from  the  same  motives 
which  actuated  them  in  that  case  to  give 
their  support  to  his  proposition.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  gentlemen  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  he  (Sir  E. 
Codrington)  claimed  ihe  same  considcra- 
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tton  for  officers  of  the  navy.  Hon.  Qen- 
tlemen  were  little  aware  of  what  those  of 
that  profession  underwent;  they  were  ex- 
posed to  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which 
no  other  class  was  liable;  even  peace 
brought  no  repose  from  exertion ;  and  yet 
their  remuneration  was  proportionately 
less  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  He  was  not  now  contending, 
however,  for  an  augmentation  of  half^pay, 
all  that  he  now  asked  was,  that  they  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  pittance  allowed 
them  without  any  reason  being  assigned 
for  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
had  charged  him  with  a  desire  to  procure 
these  papers  from  mere  motives  of  curio- 
sity ;  but  the  design  he  had  in  view  was, 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  officers  to  assert 
their  rights.  He  could  not  consent  that 
an  officer  should  be  swindled  out  of  his 
commission,  as  he  must  affirm  had  more 
than  once  been  done.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked  what  was  to  be  done  to  an 
officer  who  was  proved  to  have  acted  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
gentleman?  Why,  such  a  man's  name 
ought  to  be  erased  from  the  list ;  but  what 
ground  could  there  be  for  depriving  a 
deserving  officer  of  bis  commission? 
When  they  demanded  a  reform  of  the 
Pension  List,  they  were  told,  that  the 
pensions,  even  of  those  who  had  never 
done  anything  to  deserve  them,  must  be 
regarded  as  vested  rights ;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  receipt  of  half-pay  for  forty  or 
fifty  years  was  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
such  a  right.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite had  said,  that  if  ever  he  should 
return  to  the  station  he  had  occupied — 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — he 
would  advise  the  Crown  to  strike  his  (Sir 
E.  Codrington's)  name  off  the  list,  if  he 
did  anything  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  or  a  gentleman.  The  expression 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  imply  a  doubt  whether  such  a  power 
rested  with  the  Crown  only,  or  might  be 
delegated  to  the  Admiralty.  Admiral 
Vernon  had  been  similarly  punished  by 
the  Admiralty  for  writing  a  pamphlet 
which  gave  offence  to  them,  but  had  been 
reinstated  by  the  King,  after  the  twelve 
judges  had  been  consulted.  He  thought 
that  this  case  proved,  that  this  prerogative 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
himself.  But  he  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  what  he  considered  to  be 
conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  or  a   g«»ntleman  ?     If  he  were  to 


employ  his  Majesty's  ships  in  the  convey- 
ance of  building  materials  for  a  private 
residence,  be  should  like  to  know  if  that 
would  be  so  considered.  He  wbhed  for 
an  answer,  that  he  miglu  know  what  risk 
he  ran  of  losing  his  own  commission.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Admiralty  ought 
not  to  possess  the  arbitrary  power  of 
ruining  an  officer,  and,  even  if  they  did, 
ought  never  to  exercise  it.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  concluded  by  moving  for 
returns  of  the  names  of  all  officers,  of 
whatever  rank,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  half-pay  without  their  consent  or  the 
investigation  of  a  court-martial,  from  the 
year  1790  up  to  the  present  period,  with 
the  alleged  reasons  for  such  deprivation  ; 
also  a  return  of  any  persons  whose  half, 
pay  had  been  restored  to  them,  subse- 
quently to  such  deprivation,  with  the 
alleged  reasons  for  such  restoration. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  not  enter  into 
the. question  raised  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend.  The  Order  of  the  Day  was  for 
proceeding  with  the  Bill  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  and 
if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  had  any 
motion  to  bring  forward,  he  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  show  that  the  House 
should  not  entertain  that  Bill,  and  that 
that  proposition  was  of  such  a  peculiar 
and  urgent  nature  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  should  be  postponed.  He  did  not 
mean  to  advance  any  argument  for  or 
against  the  motion,  but  no  reason  bad 
been  given  why  the  House  should  not  now 
consider  the  Bill  which  stood  first  among 
the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Sir  Edward  Codringtan  complained, 
that  whenever  he  brought  forward  this 
subject,  he  was  always  met  by  a  point  of 
form.  He  should  however  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  submitting  the  motion 
before  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Order  of  the  Day  read ;  and  the  House 
went  into  a  Committee  to  re-consider  the 
Report  on  the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of 
Births. — On  the  first  clause, 

Mr.  GouUnim  said,  he  rose  to  state  his 
main  objection  to  the  .Registration  Bill, 
as  regarded  Birthst  at  that  early  stage  of 
the  discussion,  because  it  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  could  not,  he  apprehended,  be 
removed  by  any  verbal  alteration  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Committee.  He  owned  he 
had  some  reluctance  to  explain  that  objectkm 
to  the  Ciimmittee,  because  it  was  one  con- 
nected with  the  religious  obligations,   and 
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adTantoges  which  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church  ;  aud  he  knew,  that  of 
all  places  in  which  it  was  possible  to  state 
objections  of  a  religious  character^  perhaps 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  least  fitted 
for  discussing  them.  But  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  induced  him  not  to  permit  this  measure 
to  pass  through  the  House  without  pointing 
out  those  objections  which  on  the  score  of 
religious  principles,  he  believed  attached  to 
it.  The  Bill  provided  for  the  Registration 
of  Births  in  this  way,  that  in  the  case  of 
every  birth,  the  parent  was  bound  to  give 
notice  of  that  birth,  and  to  state  the  name 
of  the  child  at  the  flnme  time.  Now  the 
complaint  that  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  made 
of  this  arrangement  was,  that  its  tendency 
would  be  to  dissociate  the  naming  of  the 
ehild  from  the  baptism^  and  in  the  case  of 
ignorant  persona  it  would  induce  them  to 
withhold  the  inestimable  benefit  of  that  rite 
from  their  children.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  froip  ourselves,  that  however  anxious 
the  Church  was,  that  the  humblest  of  her 
Members  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  her  Sacraments,  there 
were  many  among  her  professing  Mem- 
bers, mho,  Irom  ignorance*  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  benefits  which  the  rite 
of  baptism  conferred  upon  their  children, 
and  who  were  now  only  led  by  the 
temporal  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  those  children  names,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
because  without  submitting  them  to  the 
latter  they  could  not,  at  the  present  time, 
assign  to  them  the  former.  If  the  two 
were  dissociated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  believed  it  would  go  far  to 
increase  that  ignorance  which  already  pre- 
vailed too  widely  on  thb  subject,  and  appa- 
rently to  sanction  the  persuasion  that  the 
child  once  named,  the  religious  ceremony 
might  be  omitted.  He  thought  every 
Member  in  that  House  (whether  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  not)  would 
sympathize  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  not  excluding  the  innocent  children  of 
ignorant  parentsfrom  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  from  the  rite  of  baptism  :  and  if 
the  efiect  of  the  Bill  were  such  as  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  be ;  viz.  that 
many  who  were  brought  to  be  registered 
would  never  afterwanJs  be  brought  to  the 
baptismal  font,  he  thought  they  would  agree 
with  him  in  saying  that,  however  great  and 
numerous  the  advantages  of  the  Bi]]  in 
other  respects  might  be,«— however  neces- 
sary to  procure  correct  statistical  informa- 
tion,— however  useful  and  valuable  for  legnl 
inquiries— >an  evil  would  be  caused  for  which 


none  of  these  advantages  could  compensate. 
When  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  brought  forward  a 
measure  upon  this  subject  in  1834,  he 
stated  that  he  forbore  to  press  it,  because 
in  his  opinion  the  expense  it  would  entail 
upon  the  country  was  too  great,  and  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  reconsidering  it;  all 
he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  asked  of  the  noble  Lord 
was,  that  he  would  give  equal  consideration 
to  the  objection  which  he  was  urging, — pf 
far  greater  importance  than  a  mere  pecu- 
niary objection  ;  one  connected  with  the 
spiritual  interests  of  these  innocent  chil- 
dren. He  did  not  ask  the  noble  Lord 
to  forego  the  benefit  of  a  general  re- 
gistration :  all  he  begged  was,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  hold  out  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  an  induce- 
ment to  forego,  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
the  advantages  derivable  from  a  religioua 
ordinance,  by  dissociating,  in  his  act,  what 
had  been  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  Church  associated  together,  tlie 
naming  of  a  child  and  the  rite  of  Bap- 
tism. Would  the  noble  Lord  gain  any- 
thing by  this  dissociation  ?  The  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  only  afforded,  after  all, 
secondary  evidence :  while  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  there  was  the  best  evidence 
that  could  be  afforded, — the  certificate  of 
baptism.  Under  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord,  there  was  no  evidence  but  that  which 
was  drawn  from  intermediate  persons, 
who  might  have  an  interest  in  stating  the 
facts  incorrectly,  and  coming  before  a 
Court  of  Justice,  it  could  only  be  received 
as  secondary  evidence.  What  objection 
could  there  be  to  having  an  additional 
column,  in  the  present  Register;  in  which 
the  clergyman  might  insert  the  period  at 
which  the  child  was  born,  along  with  the 
name  ?  This  plan  would  have  one  great 
advantage  over  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  that  it  would  not  impose  upon  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  any 
additional  trouble  :  for  under  this  Bill  tbey 
would  have,  whether  they  baptised  their 
children  at  the  Church  or  not,  to  give  the 
regular  notice  to  the  registrar.  It  was 
very  possible  under  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord,  for  some  of  the  districts  to  be  of 
very  great  extent ;-  and  individuals  residing 
in  those  districts  would  have  either  to  incur 
the  penalty  affixed  to  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  or  to  incur  uny 
inconvenience,  or  injury,  which  might 
attend  their  journey  to  the  regis! rnr. 
Take  the  case  of  a  labouring  man,  rcsifliiig 
a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  llogislry 
F2 
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of  the  district  to  which  he  belonged.     He 
would  either  have,  on  the  birth  of  every 
child,  to  incur  the  penalty   imposed  on 
him  for  not  obeying  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  or  to  lose  the  profit  arising  from  a 
day's  labour,  (to  him  perhaps  no  trifling 
matter)  and  run  the  risk  of  offending,  or 
even  injuring  by  his  absence,  the  employer 
on  whom  he  depended  for  daily  subsist- 
ence.    But,  by  acting  on  the  plan  which 
he    (Mr.    Goulbum)  proposed,   the     la- 
bourer would  be  spared  the  double  duty 
of  attending  the  registrar,  and  also  the 
Churchy  to  obtain  baptism   for  his  child, 
while  you  would  have  the  same  degree  of 
evidence  as  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
vided. It  might  be  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn)  ought  to  have  prepared  clauses  to 
carry  into  effect  the  alterations  he  had  sug- 
gested, and  proposed  them  in  Committee : 
but  the  reason  he  had  not  done  so  was,  that 
he  thought  those  alterations  could  be  ren- 
dered far  more  effectaal  by  those  who  had 
ftamed  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  and  who 
therefore  understood  the  correspondence 
and  connection  of  its  several  parts,  than  by 
any  individual  Member  of  the  House.   He 
had  now  stated  what  appeared  to  him  the 
main  objection  to  this  Bill  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  Registration  of  Births:    viz. 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  dissociate 
what  had,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  been  associated,  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  holding  out  by  those 
clauses  in  this  Bill  which  effected  this  dis- 
sociation,  that  which  he  believed  would 
operate  as  a  Parliamentary  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
naming  of  the  child  was  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  to  be  considered,  and  that 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  but  of  secondary 
consideration.  He  begged  the  Committee  to 
consider,  if  the  Bill  passed  as  it  at  present 
stood,  what  a  situation  the  conscientious 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  would  be 
in;    they   would  feel   themselves  bound 
naturally  to  exhort  their  fiocks,  both  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  not  to  fbrego  the 
rite  of  baptism,  and  to  lay  before  them 
the  necessity  of  bringing  their  children  to 
the  font.      And  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  could 
not  but  fear,  that  their  conscientious  en- 
deavours to  arouse  the  ignorant  and  the 
indolent,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  advantages 
of  the  rite  of  baptism,  would  produce  in  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  a  dislike  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  which  required 
them  to  bring  their  chiklren  to  be  registered, 
whether  baptised  or  not. 


Lord  John  Russell:  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  acted  very  properly 
in  stating  his  objections  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  Bill,  because  undoubtedly  they 
are  objections  which  go  to  the  very  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill, — the  establishment  of  a 
civil  Registry  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
framed   this   Bill,   that    with  respect  to 
Births,  the  State  ought  to  establish  a  civil 
registry,  common  to  persons  of  all   reli- 
gious persuasions,  not  a  registry  of  mem- 
bers of  the  established  Church  only;  or  of 
any  other  denomination,  but  one,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  all  might  alike  partake. 
Now,  Sir,  such  being  the  object  of  the 
Bill  it  is  quite  evident,  that  what  the  right 
hon.  Grentleman  opposite  proposes  could 
not  be  effected  without  entirely  foregoing 
that  object, — without  framing  the  Bill  in  a 
totally  different  way.     He  says,  the  Bill 
might  be  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
the  clergyman,  at  the  baptism,  might  enter 
in  the   registry  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth.     But  he  seems  to  forget,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  persons  who  would  not 
be  inclined  to  administer  to  their  children 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Ooulbum:  I  referred  only  to  the 
case  of  Members  of  that  Church, — I  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Members  of 
any  other. 

Lord  John  Russell:  Exactly.  And 
then  arises  the  very  objection  which  1  have 
just  stated :  viz.,  that  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  impose  upon  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  burden  of  a  ceremony  not  according 
to  their  belief,  or  it  will  make  necessary  two 
separate  registers :— one  register,  belong- 
ing to  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  other,  those  who  differ  from  her.  With 
respect  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  par- 
ties, they  are  matters  which  no  doubt 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  no  religious  difference  ought  to 
be  admitted  :  therefore,  I  say,  there  should 
be  one  register, — and  that  that  should  be 
a  register  taking  notice  of  no  religious 
creed,  but  common  to  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  (and  I  know  it  is  ao  objection  which 
is  often  urged  against  this  Bill)  that  in  as 
much  as  you  ask  only  the  name  of  the 
child  and  do  not  require  the  baptism  to  be 
stated,  you  thereby  produce  an  impression 
in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  that  the  rite 
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of  baptism  may  be  dispensed  with :  and 
that  the  name  having  been  registered,  ihey 
would  never  attend  the  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  children  baptised. 
Sir,  that  is,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
properly  said,  an  objection  founded  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people ; 
and  I  say,  that  if  that  ignorance  does  exist 
(and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  stated  by  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman,  as  well  as  by  many 
others,  that  it  does  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vail) I  say  the  cure  for  that  is  to  give  the 
people  knowledge,  to  dispel  that  ignorance. 
I  say  it  is  the  fault  of  Parliament, — I  do 
not  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Church, — but 
the  fault  of  Parliament,  which  has  left  the 
people  in  that  ignorance.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  frame  our  laws  for  that  ignorance 
or  that  you  should  give  up  the  benefits  of 
a  national  register,  because  you  wish  to 
connect  two  things, — the  registering  of  the 
name, — I  do  not  say  the  giving  of  the 
name,  but  the  registering  of  the  name  and 
the  rite  of  baptism.  If  you  wish  the  peo- 
ple to  avail  themselves  of  a  certain  rite  of 
the  Church,  I  say  they  ought  to  be  taught 
by  the  State,  and  sufficiently  enlightened 
in  the  duties  of  their  religion.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  you  ought  to  encour- 
age their  ignorance,  and  hold  out  a  pre- 
mium to  that  ignorance,  by  refusing  to 
pass  a  Bill  for  a  national  register.  There- 
fore,  certainly,  I  adhere  to  my  original  opi. 
nion;  that  you  ought  to  have  a  register 
for  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions. 
Even  if  it  were  necessary  or  expedient  to 
effect  the  object  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  in  view,  it  might  be  effected  in 
a  much  simpler  manner.  You  might  enact 
that  the  Christian  name  should  not  be 
enjtered  in  the  register  till  after  the  bap- 
tism ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to 
attain  the  great  end  we  have  in  view, — the 
establishment  of  a  general  register— -but  by 
some  machinery  similar  to  that  provided 
in  this  Bill :  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  explained  how  he  would  propose  to 
deal  with  those  persons  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  adult  baptism  : — ^in  their  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  period 
of  a  birth  which  took  place  perhaps  eight- 
een or  twenty  years  back.  It  is  evident  of 
how  little  value  the  evidence  of  the  Church 
register  would  l^  in  this  case :  it  would 
in  fact  be  no  evidence  at  all.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  you  ought  to  make 

Jour  register,  a  register,  not  of  baptisms, 
Qt  of  births. 

Sir  R^b^rt  Hn  In^lis  thoug;bt,  that  the 


difficulty  which  the  noble  Lord  appre- 
hended might  easily  be  met  by  there  being 
a  provision  to  this  effect— that  registers  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  Dissenters  should 
be  opened  at  Dissenting  meeting  houses, 
and  that  copies  of  them  should  periodically 
(annually,  biennially,  or  at  other  intervals, 
as  the  provision  might  be)  be  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Registration  Office.  This,  he 
thought^  would  supply  the  State  with  the 
necessary  information,  whether  for  national 
or  for  legal  purposes,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  obviate  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  on  the  score  of  the  mischievous 
influence  it  would  have  upon  certain 
classes  of  the  population  in  tempting 
them  to  forego  the  rite  of  baptism  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinances  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  admitted  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  a  register 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  national  and 
legal  purposes;  but  he  could  not  think 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  running 
counter  to  the  opinions  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  large  body  of  the  public,  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  clergy.  He  had  many  other  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  difficult  to  be  seen  how  the 
registry  was  to  be  induced  among  certain 
classes  of  the  population.  If  it  was  to  be 
voluntary,  there  was  then  no  occasion  for 
a  general  register,  because  the  members 
of  the  Church,  being  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  let  the  Dissenters  main- 
tain their  own  register.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  be  compulsory,  whether 
the  compulsion  was  by  way  of  fine  or  of 
domiciliary  visit,  considerable  objection 
must  arise.  If  by  fine,  was  it  to  be  a  fixed 
amount^  or  was  it  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  the  payer  ?  If  fixed,  it  must 
operate  partially  as  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  if  proportional  it  must  induce  a  species 
of  minute  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
individuals.  If  it  was  by  domiciliary  visits 
that  the  practice  of  registering  was  to  be 
enforced^  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
office  would  require  to  be  armed  with  such 
powers  as  Englishmen  would  not  readily 
submit  to.  On  the  score  of  expense,  too, 
he  objected  to  the  plan,  as  it  would  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  burthen  on 
parishes  for  the  maintenance  of  a  registry- 
office.  But  after  all,  his  main  objections 
to  the  Bill  were  religious  ones.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill,  because,  for  the  first 
timei  it  separated  the  form  of  naming  tha 
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child  from  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism — 
a  rite  which  had  been  observed  and  re- 
spected since  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
He  objected  to  it  also  because  it  went  to 
tempt  certain  classes  of  the  people,  conse- 
quently to  forego  the  right  of  baptism ; 
andy  finally,  he  objected  to  the  measure 
because  it  tended  to  bring  the  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  level  of  the  ambulatory  minis- 
ter of  fluctuating  congregrations ;  and 
because  it  would  have  the  efifect  of  degrad- 
ing and  bringing  into  contempt  a  portion 
of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  had  always  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  sacred  and  essentially  necessary. 

Dr.  LuthingioH  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  had  urged  as  his  principal 
objection  to  this  Bill  that,  by  requiring 
the  registry  of  the  name  of  a  child,  prior 
to  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism, 
injury  would  be  done  to  the  caus» of  reli- 
gion, and  the  Established  Church.  Now 
he,  (Dr.  Lushington)  felt  as  much  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  impropriety  of 
attempting  to  discuss  any  question  in  this 
House,  which  had  the  slightest  reference  to 
matters  of  religion.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  be 
could  not  anticipate  anything  like  (hat  ex- 
tent of  evil  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  dread.  He  (Dr.  Lushington) 
could  not  think,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  if 
they  were  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
rite  of  baptism  would  be  deterred  from 
obeying  the  directions  of  their  Church, 
because  they  were  required  to  register 
their  children  within  a  given  period  after 
their  birth  ;  nor  could  he  think  that  such 
a  provision  could  fairly  be  characterized 
as  tempting  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  depart  from  the  directions  of 
their  church.  The  only  evidence  he  had 
■een,  which  would  warrant  him  in  ascrib- 
ing to  this  Bill  the  effects  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  ascribed  to  it,  was 
the  evidence  of  persons  inhabiting  the 
district  of  St.  Giles.  He  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton) thought  that  those  persons  greatly 
undervalued  the  understanding  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  vast  in- 
crease in  knowledge  which  had  taketi 
place  during  the  last  thirty  years,  who 
imagined  that  they  would  be  at  once 
neglectful  of  one  of  the  duties  which  their 
religion   impoaed,  and  regardless  of  the 

»dy«Qta|t8  wbicb  fiowtd   from  iti  ob* 


scrvance.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  that  with  the  name  of  the  child 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Church  register, 
at  the  time  of  baptism,  the  date  of  its 
birth.  With  great  deference  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  (Dr.  Lushington) 
M'ould  suggest,  that  it  was  notorious  the 
baptism  of  children  in  the  Church  did  not 
take  place  within  a  month,  six  months,  or 
even  sometimes  twelvemonths  after  the 
birth ;  and  did  it  follow  that  the  person, 
who  brought  the  child  to  the  font  would 
be  necessarily  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  birth  ?  Even  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  were,  was  there 
not  a  great  difference  in  the  evidence  of  a 
person,  as  to  a  certain  fact  given  a  few 
days  after  it  occurred,  and  when  given 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 
Under  the  present  system  of  registration, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing of  certainty  respecting  the  facts 
which  were  to  be  entered  in  the  register. 
The  clergyman  entered  the  names  as  he 
performed  the  ceremony ;  it  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  make  any  inquiry,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  facts  he 
was  to  enter.  Would  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  require  the  clergyman  before 
he  administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  to  put 
questions  to  the  parties  attending  with  the 
child  for  that  purpose.  First,  he  (Dr.  L.) 
would  remark,  that  as  he  had  just  stated, 
the  evidence  in  many  cases  would  be  of 
little  value,  being  given  after  a  long  lapse  ' 
of  time;  and  next,  it  would  be  imposing 
an  onerous  duty  upon  the  clergyman,  and 
one  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  fair  to 
impose  upon  him.  Besides,  how  were 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  de- 
nominations,— for,  was  it  not  likely  that 
many  would  assume  that  title  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  as 
regarded  registration,  if  the  exemption 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  to  be  made.  In  short*  it  was  clear 
in  his  (Dr.  L.'s)  opinion,  that  under  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  re- 
gister would  be  totally  ineffective.  He^Dr. 
L.)  utterly  denied  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  afford  relief  to  the  Dissenters. 
He  considered  the  question  embraced  in  the 
Bill  to  be  one  of  great  national  importance, 
and  to  those  who  understood  anything 
about  the  difiiouUiea  which  were  experieno- 
ed  in  the  tracing  of  pedigrees  its  advantafe 
would  be  too  manifest  to  need  explaoatioo. 

At  present  learchei  after  pediyreet  were 
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attended  with  immense  delay  and  expense, 
persons  had  to  go  all  over  the  kingdom  to 
ascertain  where  such  a  person  was  buried 
— where  another  was  boYn,  and  so  on; 
and,  in  the  m&yority  of  instances,  their 
search  was  after  all  unsuccessful  and  un- 
satisfactory.   And  he  (Dr.  L.)  considered 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  fully  as  much  interested    as 
Dissenters,    in    the    Establishment   of  a 
national    register.       It    had    been   said, 
that  this  Bill   would   for  the  first  time 
separate  two  ihings,  which  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been 
associated*— the  naming  of  the  child,  and 
the  rite  of  baptism.    That  was  not  a  cor- 
rect representation,  for  though  the  Bill  re- 
quired tlie  parent  to  state  the  name  which 
he  intended  to  give  to  his  child  at  the 
time  of  registration,  there  were  express 
provisions  in  the  Bill  to  this  effect,  that 
he  might  change  the  name  of  the  child  if 
he  thought  fit  at  the  baptism ;  and  it  was 
too  much  to  suppose  that  any  parent  of 
common   understanding   would  say,    "  I 
have  now  given  my  child  the  benefit  of  a 
civil   registry,    therefore  I    will  not  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism."   The  scheme  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  this — that  the  ministers  of  all  Dis- 
senting  congregations  should    have   the 
power  of  keeping  their    own    registries. 
He  (Dr.  L.)  was  surprised  at  such  a  pro- 
position.    Did  not  bis  hon.  Friend  know 
that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  a 
registry  was,  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  the  best  possible  security,  com- 
bined with  easiness  of  access.     And  how 
could   these  objects  be  attained   among 
Dissenting  congregations — the  ministers 
of  which  were  always  moving,  and  in  some 
denominations  only  continued  for  a  short 
period  at  any  station.    The  hon.  Baronet 
had  asked  how  the  Bill  was  to  be  carried 
into  operation  ?    He  considered  that  such 
an  objection  should  have  been  taken  at  an 
earlier  period.     But  he  must  observe,  in 
bis  opinion,  when  they  were  making  an 
experiment  of  such  great  importance  as 
the  establishment  of  a  general  register, 
tbe^    should   take   the    best    means    of 
giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
Uiey  ought  not  to  be  made  at  first  too 
onerous  upon  the  Dublic*    And  witb  re- 
gard to  the  case  which  had  been  put  by 
tne  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  (Mr. 
Goulborn)  of  the  loss  which  the  poor 
UUottier  would  incur  in  tome  casesi  irom 


the  extent  of  the  districts  in  which  he 
resided,  in  registering  his  children,  he  (Dr. 
L.)  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  assert, 
that  very  few  labourers  would  (even  allow- 
ing one  child  a- year  for  ten  years)  feel 
it  a  great  burden  that  he  had  to  spend  one 
day  a*year  in  obtaining  for  his  children 
the  advantages  resulting  from  inserting 
their  names  in  the  national  register.  He 
allowed,  that  the  penalty  in  case  of  non- 
compliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
f20s.)  was  small;  but  was  it  not  better 
ar,  in  making  a  great  experiment  of  this 
kind  for  the  first  time,  to  run  the  risk  of 
erring  by  too  small,  than  too  large  penal- 
ties. Information  would  spread  rapidly 
upon  this  subject.  When  this  Bill  had 
passed  there  would  not,  he  (Dr.  L.)  ven- 
tured to  assert,  be  an  alehouse  in  the 
country  in  which  its  merits  would  not  be 
discussed  ;  it  would  be  matter  of  discourse 
every  where,  and  there  would  be  soon,  not 
an  ind^idual  in  any  rank,  or  any  denomi- 
nation, who  would  not  become  acquainted 
with  it,  and  duly  estimate  its  advantages. 
With  regard  to  the  existing  system  of  re- 
gistration, the  result  of  his  experience  was 
this.  A  great  improvement  had  undoubt- 
edly taken  place,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  the  state  of  the  registers  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  kept  and  preserved.  But  there 
had  been  cases  in  which  sufficient  care — be 
would  not  use  a  harsher  word — ^had  not 
been  exercised  over  them,  to  prevent  loss 
or  obliteration.  And  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  were  very  often  kept,  not 
in  the  Church,  but  at  the  minister's  resi- 
dence, and  that  during  a  vacancy  (which 
often  lasted  for  a  considerablcL  time)  there 
was  no  person  who  had  the  care  of  them, 
the  wonder  was,  not  that  so  many,  but 
that  so  few  were  lost,  or  injured.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  objections  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
were  not  of  any  weight,  and  that  neither 
of  their  propositions  could  be  acceded  to 
without  givmg  up  the  object  for  which 
the  Bill  was  introduced.  He  had  only  one 
word  more.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  said,  that  the 
reason  for  introducing  this  measure  bad 
been  to  degrade  the  clergy.  He  (Dr.  L.) 
could  not  but  consider  such  expressions 
as  ill-calculated  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  Church  of  £ngland|  and  to  produce 
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that  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  which  all 
must  desire  to  see.  On  the  contrary,  he 
(Dr.  L.)  must  say,  that  it  was  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  character  of  the  clergy  of 
that  Church,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the 
odium  of  the  people  of  England,  to  say 
that  a  measure  which  professed  to  confer 
a  great  public  benefit,  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  except  through  the  medium  of 
their  degradation. 

Dr.  Bowring  thought,  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  had  been  misunderstood  by  those 
who  objected  to  it.  It  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  baptism,  because  that  was 
a  religious  act  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity were  not  concerned,  but  what  it 
had  to  do  with  was  the  fact  of  birth — a 
.fact  which  was  important  to  the  whole 
community.  What  was  wanted  in  this 
country  was  a  registration  of  those  facts 
with  which  the  community  were  interested; 
the  birth,  the  marriage,  and  the  death  of 
individuals.  In.  most  countries  those 
facts  were  registered,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  trace  any  individual  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  to  his  death  by  means  of  the 
National  Register.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  clergy  should  continue  in  the 
custody  of  the  Registers.  On  that  point 
he  (Dr.  Bowring)  would  only  state  the 
following  fact,  given  in  evidence  by  a 
friend  of  his  before  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee. At  the  last  Revolution  in  France 
and  Belgium,  the  clergy  endeavoured  to 
regain  possession  of  the  right  of  registra- 
tion. But  the  civil  registration  had  become 
80  popular,  so  useful,  feo  efficient,  that  the 
Legislature  refused  to  giye  it  them.  In 
the  present  system  of  registration,  he 
(Dr.  Bowring)  must  observe,  that  there 
was  no  distinction  made  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children,  and  conse-^ 
qnently  no  security  to  the  public  in  cases 
of  disputed  titles  to  property.  This  Bill 
supplied  that  deficiency,  and  would  be  in 
his  opinion  of  great  advantage.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  making  one  remark  in 
conclusion.  He  had  observed,  (and  it  was 
the  case  here)  that  whenever  opposition 
was  made  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
to  any  measure  useful  and  advantageous 
to  the  whole  community,  there  was  always 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  that  oppo- 
sition, something  in  the  shape  of  fees 
or  emoluments. 

Mr.  Potter  expressed  his  great  satisfac- 
tion that  such  a  measure  as  that  befqre 
the  House  bs^d  been  introduced. 


Mr.  Estcourt  observed,  that  in  most 
cases  the  clergyman,  before  baptism,  in- 
quired as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  who 
were  its  parents.  That,  however,  was 
not,  he  knew,  sufficient  to  render  the 
registry  of  baptism  evidence  of  birth  ;  but 
if  the  Legislature  would  enable  the  clergy 
to  register  both  circumstances  at  the  period 
of  baptism  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view  would  be  ascertained  without  the 
complicated  machinery  of  this  Bill,  which 
he  agreed  would  operate  to  discourage  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
having  their  children  baptised. 

Mr.  Pease  said,  the  great  object  of  this 
Bill  was  to  effect  a  system  of  registration 
which  would  be  complete  and  satisfactory, 
not  to  any  particular  body,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  thought  the  Bill 
would  effect  that  object.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  that  it  was  improper  to  place 
burthens  upon  the  necks  of  one  denomina-> 
tion  of  Christians,  which  would  induce  the 
members  of  that  denomination  to  neglect 
a  religious  rile.  But  the  same  principle 
should  be  carried  out  to  Church-rates, 
imposed  as  they  were  upon  the  members 
of  different  denominations,  who  had  in  ad- 
dition to  support  their  own  religious 
services.  He  (Mr.  Pease)  thought  the 
idea,  that  this  Bill  would  tempt  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
neglect  a  rite  of  that  Chufch,  was  perfectly 
absurd.  He  (Mr.  Pease)  could  say  on 
behalf  ofhisdenomination.that  though  there 
might  be  some  trifling  inconvenience  con- 
nected with  this  Bill  as  it  regarded  them  in 
particular,  yet  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  as  a  whole,  as  being  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
community  at  large,  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  registration. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  the  objection  which 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  inconvenience 
this  Bill  would  occasion  to  heads  of 
families,  fell  to  the  ground,  because  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  parents  personally 
to  attend  the  Registrar,  a  letter,  or  a 
messenger,  would  convey  the  information 
equally  as  well.  And  with  regard  to  what 
he  might  term  the  conscientious  objection, 
that  this  Bill  would  encourage  the  omis- 
sion of  the  rite  of  baptism,  he  (Mr. 
Baines)  considered  it  would  have  the  con- 
trary  effect ;  it  would  induce  clergymen  to 
be  more  zealous  in  laying  before  their 

congregations  the  iropomnce  of  attencHn^ 
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to  that  ordinance.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  y  had  not  spared  the 
injurious  reflections  which  he  had  made  on 
the  Dissenting  meeting  houses,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  had  made  between  them 
and  the  Church.  Both  would  be,  he 
(Mr.  Baines)  trusted,  roads  to  Heaven ; 
and,  therefore,  whether  the  Church  was  to 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  meeting 
house,  or  the  meeting  house  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Church,  was  of  very 
little  consequence. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  was  not  hostile, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  favourable,  to  a 
general  register,  and  the  plan  he  proposed 
would  not  interfere  with  the  attaining  that 
object.  But  if  it  could  not  be  obtained 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  religious  rite,  he 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
purchase  it  with  all  its  advantages  at  such 
a  price.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  the  registers  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  to  be  retained,  that  they 
might  not  all  be  carried  into  a  general 
Register. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  527th,  which  provides  for  the 
expences  of  registration,  by  imposing  a 
certain  charge  on  the  parish  rates, 

Mr.  Trevor  declared,  that  this  expense, 
which  was  obviously  for  a  national  object, 
ought  not  to  fall  on  the  parochial  funds, 
but  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

On  this  point  the  Committee  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  original 
Clause:  Ayes  71  ;  Noes  28 — Majority  43. 

Clauses  to  33,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday^  June  7,  1836. 

MiirvrBS.]  Bills.  Read  a  fint  time.--Judicua  RatiflcatUuM 
(Seotiand). 

PetitloDf  presented.  By  the  Marquess  of  Downbbiiis  Arom 
Newry,  in  farour  of  Amendments  made  by  thdr  Lord- 
ships to  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  AcL  By  seTeral 
noUe  Lords  ftom  various  places  finr  the  better  Obserr- 
anoe  of  the  Sabbath. 

Rom AK  Catholic  Clergy  (Irslaxb)] 
Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  to  present  a  petition 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
Ireland,  complaining  of  great  injustice  and 
oppression  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
and  requesting  the  interposition  and  pro* 
tection  of  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  certainly  could  not  in 
that  instance  venture  to  ^ay,  that  their 
Iioidibips  CQuld  ifford  the  petitioner  the 


redress  for  which  he  prayed  ;  but  as  the 
petition  was  respectfully  worded,  and  as 
the  facts  to  which  the  petitioner  referred 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  to  be 
well  authenticated,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state  them  to  their  Lordships.  The 
petitioner,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Mulholland, 
had  for  many  years  held  a  Roman  Catholic 
living  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and, 
according  to  testimonials  which  he  had 
seen.  Dr.  Mulholland,  had  obtained  respect 
and  esteem  for  his  piety  and  good  conduct 
from  all  persons  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resided.  It  happened,  however,  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  him- 
self the  animosity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  that 
individual  thought  himself  justified  in 
circulating  calumnies  greatly  to  the  preju- 
dice and  disadvantage  of  the  petitioner. 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  justification 
of  his  character,  he  applied  to  the  titular 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  province^ 
at  that  time  Dr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Kelly  saw 
the  propriety  of  the  appeal,  and  directed 
his  vicar-general  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was,  that 
the  vicar-general  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  charges  preferred  against  the  petitioner, 
and  he  accordingly  directed  the  person 
preferring  them  to  make  a  public  apology. 
This,  however,  that  person  refused  to  do  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  the  peti- 
tioner had  no  alternative  but  to  bring  an 
action  in  one  of  the  civil  courts  for  de- 
famation of  character.  The  action  was 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  and  after  a  full  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter,  a  verdict  was  pronounced 
by  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  petitioner.  His 
conduct  having  thus  been  twice  investiga- 
ted— first  before  the  domestic  tribunal 
appointed  by  the  titular  Archbishop,  and 
afterwards  before  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men, Be  felt  that  his  character  was  com- 
pletely vindicated,  and  of  course  expected 
that  the  matter  would  there  have  been 
allowed  to  rest.  In  a  very  short  time 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  removed  from 
his  living  by  the  authority  of  the  titular 
Roman  Catholic  Primate,  without  any 
reason  whatever  being  assigned  for  his 
removal,  except  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  instituted  the  civil  action  against  a 
brother  priest.  It  appeared  extraordinary  to 
the  petitioner,  and  he  thought  it  must  also 
appear  extraordinary  to  their  Lordships, 
that  this  course  should   be   adopted  j 
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because,  adverting  \j5  the  testimony  that 
was  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
and  in  particular  of  an  individual  of  great 
eminence.  Dr.  M*Hale,  he  found  it  stated 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  most  distinct 
terms,  that,  in  vindication  of  a  civil  right,  it 
was  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,. notwithstand- 
ing the  Pope's  bull  to  the  contrary,  for  an 
ecclesiasticof  that  Church  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings before  a  civil  tribunal  against  a 
brother  divine.  If  their  Lordships  referred 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Education 
Commission,  they  would  see,  that  questions 
upon  that  particular  point  were  put  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  sifting,  and,  that  over  and  over 
again  the  same  answer  was  returned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioner,  feeling 
himself  deeply  injured,  appealed  to  the 
superior  authority  of  his  Church  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.  There  again  the  matter 
underwent  a  fresh  investigation,  which 
terminated  by  a  rescript  being  forwarded 
from  Rome  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop in  Ireland,  recommending,  iii  the 
strongest  terms,  that  the  petitioner  should 
be  reinstated  in  his  living.  In  the  mean- 
time Dr.  Kelly  died,  and  Dr.  CroUy  was 
appointed  titular  Primate  in  his  stead.  The 
rescript  was  handed  to  that  reverend 
person  ;  he  read  it,  considered  it,  said  that 
its  recommendation  should  be  obeyed,  and 
that  the  petitioner  should  be  reinstated  in 
his  living.  Thus  the  petitioner  supposed 
that  every  thing  was  done  according  to 
his  wish,  and  as  the  justice  of  the  case 
seemed  to  require.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Ciolly  told  him  that  he  had 
altered  his  mind^that  he  should  not 
reinstate  him — that  the  love  and  veneration 
which  he  felt  for  the  memory  of  his 
reverend  predecessor,  Dr.  Kelly,  was  such 
that  he  could  not  by  possibility  reinstate 
one  whom  that  excellent  ecclesialtic  had 
seen  reason  to  dispossess.  The  petitioner 
asked  Dr.  Crolly  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
find  fault  with  in  his  character  or  conduct  ? 
Quite  the  contrary ,'' said  Dr.  Crolly, 
I  consider  you  a  model  of  piety  and  good 
conduct ;  but  for  the  reason  I  have  stated 
I  cannot  reinstate  you."  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Crolly  expressed  himself  so  completely 
satisfied  with  the  petitioner's  conduct,  that 
he  gave  him  a  papier  attesting  his  merits  in 
the  stroogest  terms,  and  stating  that  ho 
was  distinguished  in  the  highest  deeree 
.  for  sm1|  piatyy  tod  docUioa«  Und^r  tEose 
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circumstances  the  petitioner  again  thought 
it  right  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  at  Rome, 
where  the  matter  was  again  investigated 
with  the  same  results.  Meanwhile  the 
petitioner  was  requested  not  to  leave 
Ireland,  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  requested  him,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  peace  and  harmony  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  to 
accept  of  a  curacy.  The  petitioner  offered 
at  once  to  do  so.  ''  I  will  accept  a 
curacy,"  said  he,  "  if  Dr.  Crolly  will 
appoint  me."  Dr.  Crolly  promised  to  do 
so,  and  the  petitioner  relied  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  Dr.  Crolly  again  told  him,  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind — that  he  would 
not  give  him  a  curacy  in  Ireland,  but  that 
he  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  go  to 
America,  or  elsewhere.  These  were  the 
facts  of  the  case.  A  clergyman  was 
calcumniated — he  appealed  for  redress  to 
the  domestic  tribunal  appointed  under 
his  immediate  ecclesiastical  superior,  anin- 
vestigation  took  place — he  was  acquitted  of 
all  blame — his  conduct  was  approved — the 
party  calumniating  him  was  desired  to 
make  amends — this  the  party  refused  to 
do — he  then  appealed  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  which  he  was  justified  in  doing — 
which  a  due  regard  to  his  character  bound 
him  to  do — which,  according  to  the 
authorities  to  whose  testimony  he  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  had  referred,  was  no  offence 
against  the  rules  of  his  Church — a  jury 
of  his  countrymen,  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  matter,  completely  vindicated  his 
character,  and  pronounced  a  verdict  against 
his  calumniator — he  was  described  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superior  as  highly  distinguish- 
ed for  zeal,  piety,  and  doctrine — and  yet, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  living  because  he  dared  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 
In  the  course  of  his  statement  he  (Lora 
Lyndhurst)  bad  referred  to  a  document  to 
which  he  begged  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention,  because  it  showed  how  little 
attention  was  paid  to  those  prohibitioos  and 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  at  the 
time  that  Parliament  was  granting  what 
was  considered  a  great  boon  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  By  the  24th  Clause  of  the  Act 
for  the  Removal  of  the  Disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  should  assume  the  tide  of  Arch- 
bishop of  any  province.  Bishop  of  any  dio- 
cese, or  Dean  of  any  deanery,  who  was  not 
entitUd  tbereto.  bj  tbo  law  of  tbo  land« 
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That  was  a  prohibition  which  was  acceded 
to  by  the  RomaD  Catholics  at  t]ie  time  that 
the  Act  passed,  and  which  their  Lordships 
had  every  reason  to  suppose,  and  every 
right  to  expect  would  be  obeyed.  Yet  the 
document  to  which  be(Lord  Lyndhurst)  bad 
referred*  was  signed  by  Dr.  Crolly,  de- 
scribing himself  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  authenticated  by  Mr.  Mathews  M* 
Cann,  describing  himself  as  vicar  general 
of  the  same  province.  He  would  not 
longer  detain  the  House.  He  was  sure 
their  Lordships  would  feel  the  hardship  of 
the  petitioner's  situation,  and  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  him,  and  that  they 
would  be  anxious,  if  possible,  to  afibrd 
him  some  redress.  He  came  before  their 
Lordships,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superior,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  sought  to  obtain  redress 
ibr  an  acknowledged  Injustice  from  the  laws 
of  his  country.  Under' these  circumstances 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  feel 
disposed,  if  possible,  to  afford  redress  ;  at 
all  events,  they  would  justify  his  bringing 
these  facts  to  thefr  knowledge,  and  would 
allow  the  petition  to  lie  on  their  table. 

Lord  Holland  thought  it  most  extra- 
ordinary that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  bring  forward  a  subject  so  entirely 
alien  to  the  functions  of  their  Lordships' 
House  as  that  which  was  then  laid  under 
their  consideration.  He  (Lord  Holland)  I 
bad  always  been  for  throwing  open  the  | 
doors  of  the  House  to  petitioners  as  much 
as  any  one  within  its  walls ;  but  he  had 
always  thought  it  was  improjier  for  their 
Lordships  to  receive  auy  petition  which 
was  either  couched  in  disie^^pectful   lan- 

fuage  to  the  House^  or  called  upon  the 
louse  to  do  that  which  the  House  had 
not  the  power  to  do-— which  called  upon 
the  House^  in  fact,  to  exercise  a  jurisaic- 
tion  where  jurisdiction  it  had  none*  It 
was  extraordinary^  indeed,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  above  all  other  Lords  in 
that  House^  should  think  it  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  attend  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church-— for 
what  else  did  the  petitioner  in  this  in- 
■tancQ  pray?  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  told  them  a  long  story-^e 
would  not  call  it  a  cock*and«a-«buIl  storj^, 
though  it  had  something  of  the  bull  in  it 
—a  good  deal  was  said  about  a  bull  of  the 
Court  of  Rome;  but  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  told  them  a  long  story  about 
the  grievances  of  this  Catholic  clergyman. 
Ylh^u  that  story  wa»  comm^noedi  ne  ex«  I 


pectcd  to  hear  that  the  person  whoso  peti- 
tion wa^  presented  had  not  received  just- 
ice at  the  hands  of  the  constituted  courts 
of  law  of  the  country;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  brought  his  action,  and  that  a  ver- 
dict was  given  in  his  favour.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  did  not  tell  them  ex- 
actly what  that  verdict  was,  but  he  con- 
cluded that  the  benefit  of  that  verdict,  as 
against  his  libeller,  was  received  from  the 
justice  of  his  country.  But  because  a 
Church  not  recognised^  not  paid,  not 
established  by  the  Government  of  this 
country — because  that  Church'  chose  to 
interfere  with  this  person,  a  member  of 
its  own  body,  for  having  (as  the  petitioner 
alleged)  sought  redress  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  law — though  it  did  not  appear, 
from  anything  else  than  what  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  stated,  that  that 
was  the  real  cause*- because  his  own 
Church,  for  some  reason  or  other,  thought 
fit  to  dispossess  him  from  the  living  which 
he  had  previously  held,  their  Lordsliips 
vfere  called  upon  to  interfere  and  to 
afford  redress.  Did  their  Lordships  con- 
fer the  living  upon  him  ?  Had  they  the 
power  either  of  taking  it  from  htm,  or  of 
conferring  It  upon  him  ?  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  described  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  as  aliens  in  blood,  in 
religion,  and  in  disposition.  Were  their 
Lordships,  then,  entitled  to  regulate  their 
spiritual  concerns? — because  it  came  to 
that.  Were  their  Lordships  to  Interfere 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Church  discipline, 
or  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  those  who  re- 
ceived no  temporal  or  secular  advantages 
from  the  Government  of  the  country  ?  As 
fur  as  he  understood  the  present  petition, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  which  their 
Loraships  could  not  properly  receive.  But 
whether  they  chose  to  receive  it  or  not,  of 
this  he  was  certain — it  was  one  upon 
which  their  Lordships  ought  not  and 
could  not  act.  For  even  supposing  it 
were  more  consistent  with  the  usages  of 
the  House,  their  Lordships  would  recollect 
that  it  complained  of  a  erievance  received 
by  one  man  at  the  hands  of  another,  and 
they  would  also  remember  that  that  House 
haci  no  original  jurisdiction,  even  if  it 
were  a  question  bttween  Protestant  and 
Protestant,  and  still  leas  when  it  was  a 
question  between  a  Catholic  priest  and  a 
Catholic  archbishop.  He  always  suffered 
pain  when  any  person  felt  himself  ag- 

frievedt  and  came  to  Parliament  for  ro- 
ress,  that  Parliament  should  not  entertain 
bis  complaint.    But  still  he  thought  their 
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Lordships  should  pause  and  consider  be- 
fore tbey  received  a  eomplaint  of  such  a 
nature  as  that  contained  in  the  present 
petition.  If  this  complaint  were  enter- 
tained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  a 
like  indulgence  to  others ;  and  were  their 
Lordships  really  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  how  fBX  the  Church  of  Rome^  in  the 
discipline  of  its  members^  was  actuated 
by  correct  and  proper  principles  ? 

The  Earl  of  Wicklorv  said,  if  the  noble 
Baron,  who  had  jnst  sat  down,  was 
astonished  at  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
for  presenting  the  petition^  he  was  in  no 
degree  less  surprised  at  the  tone  which 
the  noble  Baron  had  adopted.  He  had 
understood,  or  at  least  bad  always  belie ved> 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Member  of 
that  House  not  to  refuse  to  present  any 
petition  properly  and  respectfully  worded, 
from  any  oppressed  person  in  the  country, 
if  the  constitution  of  the  realm  did  not 
afford  that  individual  redress  in  any  other 
quarter.  When  it  was  clearly  evident 
tliat  a  person  bad  been  grossly  injured, 
and  when,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  court  to  which  he 
could  appeal  for  redress,  he  f  Lord  Wick- 
low)  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  doc- 
trine of  the  noble  Baron,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House  to  bring  the  subject  under  their 
Lordships*  consideration.  The  petitioner, 
in  the  present  instance,  had  requested  him 
(Lord  Wicklow)  to  support  the  prayer  of 
his  petition,  and  he  certainly  diet  so  with 
the  most  unfeigned  alacrity.  He  felt  that 
the  petitioner  had  been  most  severely  and 
most  unjustly  treated — that  a  tyrannical 
power,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  had  been  exercised  upon  him ; 
and  for  no  other  reason  upon  earth  than 
that  he  had  presumed  to  exercise  the  birth- 
right of  everv  British  subject.  Was  it  to 
be  endured  tnat  any  British  subject  should 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  support  at  the 
will  or  dictation  of  any  individual,  and 
that  solely  because  he  dared  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  of  his  country  in  a  civil  case  ?  The 
petitioner  had  shown  him  testimonials  of 
character  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  his  own  Church,  and 
especially  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  his  own  county.  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew^  who  deeply  lamented  the  injury 
he  had  sustained,  and  strongly  condemned 
the  means  by  which  that  injury  had  been 
inflicted.  It  was  truly  surprising  that 
the  noble  Baron  (Holland),  professing  as 
^e  did  Whig  and  liberal  pnnciples,  should 


be  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
reception  of  a  petition  coming  from  an 
individual  claiming  redress  in  the  only 
court  in  which  he  could  now  hope  to  ob- 
tain it.  When  the  prisoner  waited  upon 
him  to  communicate  nis  complaint,  and  to 
ask  his  support,  the  first  question  he  put 
to  him  was,  '^  Why  do  you  not  appeal  to 
those  persons  who  profess  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  own  persuasion  ?  Why 
do  you  not  appeal  to  some  of  those  great 
patriots  of  your  own  country,  who  declare 
themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  oppressed 
—who  are,  in  fact,  the  representatives  of 
the  order  to  which  you  belong— who  owe 
their  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  support 
which  they  receive  from  those  of  your 
persuasion?  Surely,  the  matter  would 
come  with  greater  weight  before  Parlia* 
ment  if  it  were  introduced  by  one  of  those 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature/' 
But  these  individuals  knew  too  well  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposing 
themselves;  they  would  not  venture  to 
bring  upon  themselves  the  censure  of  those 
through  whose  instrumentality  they  ob- 
tained their  entrance  into  Parliament.  He 
had  in  his  possession  the  answer  of  the 
individual  who  considered  himself  the 
representative,  not  only  of  the  Catholics, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  people, 
in  which  he  refused  indignantly  to  under- 
take the  case  of  the  petitioner,  assigning 
as  a  reason  that  he  (the  petitioner)  ought 
rather  to  submit  to  any  injury  which  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  might  bring  upon 
him,  than  attempt  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country.  In 
acting  otherwise,  the  petitioner  showed 
that  he  trusted  rather  to  the  fairness  of 
the  British  public  than  to  the  justice  of 
those  of  his  own  community.  He  thought 
an  application  of  the  kind  extremelv  well- 
timed,  now  that  persons  of  the  boman 
Catholic  persuasion  were  endeavouring 'to 
im^se  upon  the  country,  by  making  them 
believe  that  the  doctrines  they  professed 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  and  civil  privileges,  it  was 
well  that  the  country  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  what  was  the  real  des- 
potism of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  present  the 
petition. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed  that  both 
the  noble  Lords  had  allowed  that  the 
House  could  do  Nothing  in  the  case  in 
question.  The  petition  was  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  laidi  that  bo  ba4 
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been  treated  with  great  injastice  by  his 
superior,  who  had  dismissed  htm  from  his 
ecclesiastical  station,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  restored  by  the  successor  to  that 
superior,  notwithstanding  the  rescript  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Romish  Church.     It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  question  was  entirely 
one  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     But  the 
noble  Earl.said,  the  petition  was  an  appeal 
to  public  opinion  through  that  House; 
that  was,  in  other  words,  that  the  peti- 
tioner stated  alleged  facts  in  censure  of 
the  conduct  of  another  person,  under  cover 
of  a  petition  to  that  House,  into  the  me- 
rits of  which  petition  the  House  could  not 
enter.      Now,  although    he  (Lord  Mel- 
bourne) could  not  in  all  respects  reprobate 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  yet  he  could 
not  put  it  out  of  his  consideration  that  it 
might  b^  carried  further  in  other  cases, 
and  indeed  to  an  extent  that  would  prove 
▼ery  inconvenient.     Under  these  circum- 
stances he  doubted    the    prudence   and 
policy  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
presenting  such  a  petition.    There  was 
one     observation     made    by    the    noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  which   he    wished 
briefly  to  advert.    The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  read  from  some  documents  proceed- 
ing from  the  episcopal  authorities  of  the 
Romish  Church,  the  titles  of  |Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  and  then  contended,  that  the 
use  of  such  titles  was  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  for  removing  the 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics.     Now  he 
apprehended  that  the  clause  in  question 
only  prohibited   those  titles  from  being 
taken  in  ordinary  style.     To  abolish  their 
use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would 
be  to  abolish  that  Church  itself;  for  to 
that  Church  the  existence  of  episcopal 
ordination  and  episcopal  authority  was  in- 
dispensable.    In  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  Romish  Church,  the  use  of  episcopal 
titles,  and  the  exercise  of  episcopal  au- 
thority, were  essential. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  must  say,  that 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to 
the  character  of  this  petition,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  most  extraordinary ;  and 
above  all,  Ht  appeared  to  him  to  be 
most  extraordinary  that  the  noble  Baron 
opposite,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
should  object  to  a  petition  from  an 
individual  with  reference  to  a  subject  on 
which  he  could  have  no  redress  in  any 
other  quarter ;  for,  if  he  were  not  greatly 
mistaken,  he  had  heard  the  noble  Lord 


himself  present  a  petition  from  certain 
clei^ymen  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
complaining  of  the  questions  put  to  them 
by  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese  preparatory 
to  ordination.    But,  at  all  events,  he  had 
never  heard  such  an  opinion  expressed  by 
any  one  (the  noble  Viscount  had  been  too 
prudent  and  discreet  to  express  it)  as  that 
expressed  by  the  noble  Baron,  that  the 
petition  ought  not  to  be  received.    Would 
the  noble  Baron  move  as  an  amendment 
to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  motion, 
"that  the  petition  be  rejected?"      For 
that  was  the  course  which  the  noble  Baron 
ought  to  take,  if  he  seriously  thought  that 
the  petition  ought  not  to  be  received.     It 
was  very  true  that,  as  the  noble  Baron 
had  said,  that  House  could  not  take  any 
steps  to  redress  the  grievance  of  which  the 
petitioner  complained  ;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  instance,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  noble  Baron  would  be  unable  to  find 
any  instance,  of  the  rejection  of  a  petition 
to  their  Lordships,  respectfully  worded, 
only  because  no  ulterior  steps  could  be 
taken  respecting  it.      The  noble  Baron 
said,  that  in  some  former  debate  in  that 
House  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as 
aliens  in  religion,  aliens  in  feeling,  aliens 
in  principle  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
But  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  begged 
to  ask  their  Lordships  whether,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  stated  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  respecting  the 
present  petitioner  were  true,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  not  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  the  RomanCatholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
as  he  had  spoken  of  them  ?  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  an  inhabitant  of  this  empire, 
going  to  Rome  on  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
and  thereby  appealing  to  a  foreign  tri- 
bunaU  was  not  in  the  state  which  had 
been  described  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  ?     He  would  now  advert  to  some 
of  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  by 
the  noble  Viscount.     The  noble  Viscount 
asserted,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
relieving    Roman     Catholics    from    civil 
disabilities,    could   not    be  supposed    to 
prohibit  the  use  of  certain  titles  used  by 
certain  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  authority,  because,  forsooth,  the 
Roman   Catholic  Church  was  an  Epis- 
copal    Church,    and,    thereforCi  that   it 
was    absolutely  necessary  to  use  Epis- 
copal titles  in   its   administration.     But 
did  we  never  hear  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  but  Ireland  ? 
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The  law  had  forbidden,  and  had  succeeded 
in  preventing,  the  use  of  episcopal  titles 
bv  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England ;  but 
although  the  law  had  equally  forbidden, 
it  had  not  succeded  in  preventing,  the  use 
of  episcopal  titles  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  The  law,  the  execution  of 
which  at  present  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Viscount,  was,  it  appeared,  not  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  use  of  episcopal 
titles  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 
The  use  of  these  titles  had  been  abolished 
in  this  country,  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  Ireland, 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  observed, 
that  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke 
showed  the  inconvenience  of  entertaining 
such  petitions  as  that  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord ; 
for  the  noble  Duke  justifiecl  the  terms  in 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  re- 
oently  spoken  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  by  assuming  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
petition— a  statement  resting  on  no  au« 
thoritv  but  that  of  the  petitioner  himself. 
Now  how  was  it  possible  to  know  whether 
that  statement  was  accurate  or  not,  except 
they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject.  Did  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  propose  or  invite  such  an  inquiry  ? 
Did  the  noble  Earl  opposite  propose  or  in- 
vite such  an  inquiry?  And  yet  their  Lord- 
ships were  told,  that  this  was  an  appeal  to 
public  opinion  made  through  their  Lord- 
ships, although  that  assertion  was  unac- 
companied by  any  proposal  to  inquire  into 
the  veracity  of  the  assertions.  But  it  was 
on  the  assumption  of  that  veracity  alone 
that  the  noble  Duke  could  think  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  justified  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  taunts,  which  he  had,  on  a 
late  occasion,  thrown  out  against  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  Ireland.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would 
have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  if  he  had 
declined  presenting  this  petition.  As  to 
the  rejection  of  the  petition,  the  House  had 
the  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  of 
refusing  to  receive  any  petition.  If  they 
received  this  petition,  and  acted  consist- 
ently, they  must  receive  all  petitions  from 
persons  who  were,  or  fancied  they  were, 
aggrieved  by  others ;  and  where  would  that 
end  ?  Were  all  persons  in  subordinate 
situations,  stewards,  clerks,  and  others, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  supe- 
riors, to  have  the  privilege  of  making  that 
House  the  channel  of  an  appeal  to  the 
public  on  their  cases?   They  had  no  more 


right  to  take  such  a  step,  than  any  of  their 
Lordships'  servants,  or  tenants,  would  have, 
although  their  case  might  be — as  possibly 
the  present  case  was — one  of  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice.  He  was  much  surprised 
at  the  comparison  which  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  Duke,  between  the  present 
petition  and  the  petition  complaining  of 
the  questions  put  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough to  candidates  for  ordination.  Was 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an  Established 
Church  ?  Were  we  to  interfere  with  a 
Church  which  we  neither  recognised  nor 
paid,  because  we  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  discipline,  emoluments,  and  pos- 
sessions of  a  Church  which  we  both  recog- 
nized and  paid  ?  We  had  no  right  what^ 
ever,  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  any 
Church  which  we  neither  recognised  nor 
paid  unless  that  Church  were  guilty  of 
some  contravention  of  public  law.  The 
petitioner  in  the  present  case  *  had  a 
remedy  at  law.  That  remedy  he  had 
sought  and  obtained.  Whether  the  peti- 
tioner had  been  unjustly  treated  or  not,  be 
(Lord  Lansdowne),  having  heard  only  an 
ex  parte  statement,  could  not  say ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  if  their  Lordships 
received  this  petition,  they  could  not  refuse 
the  petition  of  any  other  clergyman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  complained 
of  his  superior.  This  might  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  pressed 
the  reception  of  the  petition,  he  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  would  not  oppose  it;  for  it 
certainly  was  his  opinion  that  great  latitude 
ought  to  be  allowed  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions, however  it  might  be  ultimately  in^ 
convenient  and  even  mischievous. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  ex- 
plain what  he  had  said  respecting  the  pe- 
tition presented  against  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  their  Lordships  to  inquire  into  any 
subject,  the  consideration  of  which  might 
be  submitted  to  them  in  a  petition.  But 
there  ought  to  be  something  like  prudence 
and  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners; 
and  certainly,  the  subjects  of  the  question 
which  a  Bishop  might  think  fit  to  put  to 
candidates  for  ordination,  was  as  improper 
and  imprudent  a  subject  for  a  petition  as 
could  be  imagined. 

Lord  Holland  begged  permission  to  say 
a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  personal  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  upon  him 
by  the  noble  Duke.  There  was  nothing 
analogous  in  the  two  petitions  in  question. 
The   noble   Duke  said  that  the  petition 
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wbioh  he  (Lord  Holland)  presented  against 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  for  putting 
certain  questions  to  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion, was  improper  and  imprudent.  If  the 
noble  Duke  would  look  back  to  the  cir* 
aumstances  of  that  case,  he  would  find  they 
were  these,  that  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
quired certain  qualifications  and  testimo- 
nials from  the  candidates  for  ordinstioni 
and  that  the  Bishop  introduced  others, 
which  he  was  not  authorised  to  introduce. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  was  there  any 
allegation  of  a  departure  from  the  law  of 
the  laud  ?  Did  the  law  of  the  land  declare 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  should  not 
dismiss  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions  ?  The 
noble  Duke  had  said,  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  he  (Lord  Holland)  was  the  last  from 
whom  he  should  have  expected  an  objec- 
tion to  receive  this  petition.  Now,  at  all 
times,  whether  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
House  or  the  other,  he  had  always  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  every  petition 
ought  to  be  received,  which  was  couched 
in  respectful  language,  and  which  did  not 
relate  to  subjects  of  which  the  House  had 
no  cogniaance.  For  many  years  that 
House  had  enjoyed  de  factor  though  per- 
haps not  de  jKre,  an  original  jurisdiction 
between  one  man  and  another.  But  in 
every  case  like  that  which  he  had  just 
described,  where  a  petition  referred  to  a 
subject  of  which  the  House  had  no  cogni- 
zance, he  had  always  refused  to  present 
such  petition;  and  he  had  recommended 
a  similar  course  to  other  noble  Lords  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  Suppose  any  of 
their  Lordships  were  to  dismiss  an  old  ser- 
vant for  having  brought  an  action  of  which 
they  disapproved,  would  that  servant  be 
entitled  to  present  a  petition  complaining 
of  his  dismissal  ?  How  could  they  enforce 
rights,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  law  ?  He  would  not, 
however,  press  his  opposition  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  petition  to  a  division,  but  should 
be  satisfied  with  saying  "  Not  content." 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeatk  denied  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  petition  which 
should  disincline  their  Lordships  to  receive 
it.  The  intolerant,  inquisitorial,  and  ty- 
rannical spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
well  known ;  and  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tion, as  of  many  other  petitions,  was  to 
obtain  redress  for  an  unjust  act  which  the 
law  could  not  reach.  The  noble  Baron 
might  recollect  the  case  of  the  rev. 
Charles  O'Connor  Beg,  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  wrote  on  the  veto,  and  on  several 


points  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  who 
was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  a  Catholic  Pre- 
late. It  was  endeavoured  to  raise  pro- 
ceedings in  his  favour,  but  the  interference 
came  too  late.  In  the  present  case,  there 
was  a  tyranny  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law;  and  as  one  of  the  Representative 
Peers  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  withdrawing  of  the  petition. 

Viscount  Duticannon  observed,  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  gentleman  who.  now 
petitioned  their  Lordships  did  apply 
for  and  obtain  the  redress  which  a  court 
of  law  could  afford  him.  He  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  titular  Archbishop,  Dr. 
Kelly,  and  Dr.  Kelly  removed  him  from 
that  situation.  Could  the  House  interfere 
in  such  a  matter  as  that  ?  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  spoke  of  the  high  character 
which  the  petitioner  had  received  from  the 
Catholic  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county.  It 
was  very  true,  that  the  petitioner  had  ap- 
plied to  that  gentleman  for  a  character, 
but  he  (Lord  Duncannon)  was  authorised 
to  say,  that  that  character  was  not  given 
with  any  view  of  its  being  brought  forward 
in  that  House,  and  that  in  giving  it,  there 
was  no  intention  to  countenance  the  object 
which  the  petitioner  now  had  in  view. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklaw  remarked,  that  the 
Catholic  Lord-lieutenant  in  question  knew 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  petitioner's 
case,  and,  therefore,  that  his  giving  the  pe- 
tioner  a  high  character,  was  a  tacit  approval 
of  his  conduct  in  those  circumstances.  He 
could  state,  that  the  Catholic  titular  Bishop 
of  London,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  had  given  the  petitioner  leave 
to  exercise  his  functions  in  every  chapel  in 
his  diocese. 

Viscount  Duncannon  replied,  that  so 
far  was  the  Catholic  Lord -lieutenant  in 
question  from  approving  of  the  conduct  of 
the  petitioner  in  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  his  removal,  that  he  approved 
of  the  removal. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed  that,  as 
so  much  had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  read  to  their  Lordships 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Crolly  respecting  it.  The 
noble  Viscount  read  the  letter.  It  stated 
that  Dr.  Kelly  had  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson  was  about  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  petitioner,  and  as  it  was  probable  that 
reference  would  be  made  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  Dr.  Crolly  thought  it 
right  to  declare,  first,  that  the  petitioner 
never  had  a  living,  but  was  chaplain  to 
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the  Bishop,  and  was  only  administrator  to 
a  parish ;  secondly,  that  he  had  dragged 
a  worthy  clergyman  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  he  had  obtained  only  a  farthing 
damages,  and  was  adjudged  to  pay  the 
costs ;  thirdly,  that  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  universally  disapproved  of, 
and  that  his  removal  from  the  office  of 
administrator  was  confirmed  by  the  proper 
authority;  fourthly,  that  he  (Dr.  Crolly) 
had  offered  him  the  choice  of  three  cura- 
cies before  two  Catholic  priests,  who  were 
prepared  to  give  evidence  that  he  con- 
temptuously refused  them  all ;  fifthly,  that 
at  the  last  conference  at  Dundalk,  he  (Dr. 
Croily)  had  offered  to  confirm  the  petitioner 
as  the  associate  of  any  parish  priest,  but 
that  he  refused  to  be  so  associated ;  and 
the  parish  priests  were  as  unwilling  to  be 
appointed  with  him,  as  he  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them.  These  statements  he 
hoped  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  their 
Lordships  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Lord  Lyndhursi  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  allow  him  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  allusion  of  a 
noble  Marquess,  to  what  he  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  had  said,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  tie  could  assure 
the  noble  Marquess  and  the  House,  that  he 
was  never  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  re* 
sponsibility  attached  to  any  expressions 
which  he  had  really  used,  and  least  of  all 
was  he  disposed  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  With  respect  to  the  present 
petition,  what  other  course  could  he  have 
pursued  than  that  which  he  had  taken  ?  A 
gentleman  came  to  him,  told  him  that  he 
had  been  unjustly  and  oppressively  treated 
by  an  individual  having  authority  over  him. 
That  gentleman  produced  the  highest 
testimonials  to  his  character,  even  from  the 
individual  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
injury.  By  that  individual  he  was  declared 
to  be  insignem  zelo,  pietate  et  doctrma. 
Another  document  from  the  same  indivi- 
dual, after  the  transaction  in  which  the 
whole  affair  originated,  also  contained  the 
highest  eulo?iums  on  the  petitioner's  cha- 
racter. Under  such  circumstances  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  refuse  to  present 
the  petition  ?  But  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  statement  in  the  petition  was  only  the 
statement  of  the  petitioner.  Why,  what 
was  the  statement  in  any  petition,  but  the 
statement  of  the  petitioner  ?  But  in  the 
present  case,  he  found  the  statement  of  the 
petitioner  vouched  for  by  the  very  person 
of  whom  the  petitioner  complained.    He 


was  glad  to  see  the  noble  Viscount  reading 
the  petition,  and  he  would  now  ask  that 
noble  Lord  if  he  had  stated  the  facts  or 
not?  Had  he  attempted  to  give  them  a 
false  colour  ?  Had  he  done  more  than  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  namely,  to  state  to 
their  Lordships  as  plainly  and  intelligibly 
as  he  conld,  the  substance  and  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  ?  The  noble  Viscount 
seemed  rather  to  have  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  in  the  Act  for  removing 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  which  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  had  alluded.  The  clause 
ran  thus — ''  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  other 
than  the  person  thereunto  authorised  by 
law,  to  assume,  or  use  the  name,  style,  or 
title  of- -Archbishop?"  No; — "Arch- 
bishop of  a  province ; "  Bishop  ?  No  ; 
'*  Bishop  of  a  Bishopric."  It  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  assume  generally 
the  title  of  Archbishop  or  Bishop ;  but  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  to  assume  the 
title  of  "  Archbishop  of  any  province ;  or 
Bishop  of  any  Bishopric  in  England  or 
Ireland."  That  was  the  statement  of  his 
noble  Friend ;  and  to  that  statement  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Viscount  were 
not  an  answer.  If  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site wished  the  subject  to  be  investigated, 
he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  quite  prepared 
to  enter  upon  that  investigation.  All  he 
now  asked,  however,  was,  that  the  petition 
might  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  know  if  their 
Lordships  were  to  understand,  that  if  any 
petition  were  to  be  presented  from  Dr. 
Crolly,  that  was  also  to  be  inquired  into  ? 
It  might  be  that  a  petition  might  be  pre- 
sented from  Dr.  Crolly  directly  contra* 
dieting  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mul- 
holland. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  if  Dr.  Crolly 
signed  that  petition  as  Bishop  of  Armagh, 
he  should  object  to  its  being  received  {a 
laugh]',  otherwise  he  should  never  object 
to  the  reception  of  a  petition  complaining 
of  injustice,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
might. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  asked, if  a 
petition  was  presented  from  Dr.  Crolly,  as 
Dr.   Crolly,   and  not  as   Archbishop  of 
Armagh  complaining  of  great  injattice, 
would  it  be  received  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  to  order. 
It  was  irregular  to  ask  noble  Lords  how 
they  would  vole  on  a  hypothetical  case. 

The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1836. 

Marvraa.]   BiOf.    Read  a  fint  times— Charitabto  Trusts. 

Pecitioos  presented.  By  Lord  6.  Bbntinck,  from  Retailers 
of  Beer*  Lynn,  for  Amendment  of  Beer  Act— By  Mr. 
BUKN ABD,  ttmn  Gnvesend,  for  the  AboUtian  of  Gavri- 
kind«— <By  Sir  Jobm  Rab  Rbio  and  Sir  John  Yarob 
BuLLBBf  from  varioiiB  Places*  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Marhie  Insunmces.-^By  Mr.  H.  GnATTAif,  from 
TBTioni  Plaoes,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland), 
and  that  the  House  will  adhere  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  House. — By  several  Hoir.  Mbjc- 
BBB8,  from  various  Places,  for  Abolitiott  of  Tithes 
(Ireland). — ^By  several  Hox.  Mbmbbrs,  from  various 
Places,  for  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.— By  Mr.  C. 
RrroB,  from  Gateshead,  against  Bishopric  of  Durham 
Bill,  and  from  Sunderland,  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  News- 
papers.— ^By  Mr.  C.  Fxbousson,  from  the  Legal  Profes- 
sion, Dursley,  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Attorneys*  Certifl- 
oates.— By  Mr.  Hirrr,  from  Kingston-upon-Hull,  for 
Mitigatkm  of  the  Criminal  Ckide.— By  several  How. 
Mkmbxrs,  from  various  Places,  against  Turnpike  Trusts' 
Cooaolidation  Bill. — By  lilr.  Fitxsihok,  from  Tullamore 
Mid  KulbtMe^  fot  BalloC,  and  from  Eglish,  for  Poor-laws 
(Iidand). 

Malta.]  Mr.  Ewart  said,  that  he 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  clergy, 
Dobility,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Malta, 
praying  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured.    As  the  sub- 

i'ect  was  one  of  importance,  he  felt  it 
iis  duty  to  state  as  briefly  as  he  could 
the  grievances  of  which  the  petitioners 
complained,  and  the  remedies  for  which 
they  praved.     The  grievances   that  af- 
fected   the    Maltese    were    pretty    well 
known  in  that  House,  as  they  had  been 
the   subject  of   several   former  debates 
there,  and  he  trusted  that  the  period  was 
at  length  arrived,  beyond  which  the  cor- 
rection of  those  grievances  would  not  be 
delayed*    There  had  been  many  instances 
of  cotoDial  mtsgovernment  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  but  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  the  hitherto  ill-conducted  govern- 
ment of  MaUa  had  been  pre*eminent  for 
its  mismanagement.    In  no  one  of  our 
colonies  was  to  be  found  such  a  number 
of  highly-salaried  officials,  whose  remune- 
ration was  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform. 
The  petitioners  complained  that  they  had 
long  wanted  a  Council  or  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  that  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  Malta  they  had  an  assembly  of 
that  description.     They  stated,  that  they 
petitioned  the  Crown  some  years  ago  for 
such  a  Council,  and  that  a  Council  was 
established,  consisting,  however,  of  only 
eight  persons,  the  majority  of  them  hold- 
ing office  under  the  Government,  and  the 
whole  of  them  being  under  Government 
influence  and  control.    They  stated,  that 
this  was  a  mere  mockery  of  the  assembly  | 
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that  they  had  sought  for,  and  they  now 
prayed  that  such  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
constituted   upon   the  principles   of  the 
British  Constitution,  would  be  granted  to 
them.    The  next  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
was,  that  they  should,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  population  tliere,  get  a  well-digested 
and  properly  compiled  code  of  laws,  the 
decisions  under  it  to  be  propounded,  not 
in  secret,  but  before  the  public,  and  open 
to  public  inspection  and  animadversion. 
The  next  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free 
press  in  Malta.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that 
the  wise  liberality  of  his  hon.  Friend  at 
the  Colonial  Department  had  already  in- 
duced him  to  comply  with  this  demand  of 
the  people  of  Malta,  and  that  the  press 
there  was  now  free.    With  a  free  press  at 
their  command,  the  Maltese  would  not 
fail  to  make  known  their  grievances  and 
wants,  and  he  was  sure  that,  under  the 
present  Administration,  the  evils  of  that 
colony  would  be  redressed.      The  next 
prayer  was,  that  a  system  of  general  and 
popular  education  should  be  introduced 
into  Malta.    Under  a  former  Government 
a  University  had  been  established  at  Va- 
letta,  but  it  was  conducted  on  exclusive 
principles,  and  had  not  given  satisfaction 
to  the  people  at  large.    The  petitioners 
next  referred  to  the  restrictions  and  bur- 
dens which  fettered  and  injured  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Malta.     Their  com- 
plaints on   that  head  well  merited  the 
attention  of  the  House.    The  supply  of 
grain  to  the  island  had  long  been  con- 
ducted under  a  complete  system  of  Go- 
vernment monopoly.    There  formerly  ex- 
isted an    institution  in    the  island    for 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  grain.  The 
Government  had  taken  that  department 
under  its  control,  and  the  supply  was  now 
completely  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
The    petitioners    truly   stated,    that   the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  the  interests 
of  Malta,  required  that  there  should  be  a 
free  trade  in  grain.      He  (Mr.  Ewart) 
hoped  that,  under  the  auspices  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  this  unjust  institution  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  that  the 
merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Malta  would 
get  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  unrestricted 
commerce.    The  petitioners  further  com- 
plained, that  the  quarantine  laws  of  Malta 
were  different  from  those  established  in 
any  other  of  our  colonial    possessions. 
Under  our  general  colonial  law  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  were  exempted  from 
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paying  any  thing  for  the  support  of  the 
quarantine  establishments,  but  to  that 
Malta  was  an  exception.  Our  naerchants 
and  traders  there  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  quarantine,  which,  being  a  Govern- 
ment establishment,  should,  on  general 
principles,  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. His  hon.  Friend  beside  him  would 
present  a  petition  from  the  merchants 
trading  to  Malta,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
commercial  policy  pursued  towards  that 
island.  It  appeared  to  him  obvious  that 
Malta  should  be  made  a  free  port  and 
entrep6t  for  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  nature  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  upon  no  other  principle  could  the  go- 
vernment of  Malta  be  conducted  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  and  the  empire 
at  large.  Since  this  petition  had  been 
forwarded  to  him,  he  had  learned  from  his 
hon.  Friend,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  send  out  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the 
Maltese,  and  to  suggest  the  remedies  that 
might  be  deemed  advisable  for  their  re- 
moval. On  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  he 
was  ready  to  assent  to  that  arrangement, 
upon  this  understanding,  however^  that 
the  Commission  should  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  full  and  free  inquiry — that  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  official  charac- 
ters in  Malta  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  its  way,  and  that  its  proceedings  should 
be  open  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  ob- 
servation of  the  public  press.  He  assented 
to  the  Commission,  he  repeated,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  conducted 
as  the  Commission  of  Municipal  Inquiry 
had  been  conducted  in  this  country — in 
open  court,  and  upon  the  genuine  British 
principle  of  doing  justice  to  all  parties. 
But  though  this  Commission  should  go 
out,  he  hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  suspend  the  application 
of  remedies  to  such  evils  as  were  pressing, 
and  required  immediate  amendment.  He 
trusted,  that  the  Government,  in  such  mat- 
ters, would  take  counsel  from  the  mer- 
chants trading  to  Malta,  and  he  also 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  Commission  reporting  from  lime  to 
lime,  such  reports  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  Entertaining  the  con* 
fidcnce  that  he  did  in  the  present  Colonial 
Government,  he  would  consent  to  the 
s(,"nding  out  of  this  Commission,  reserving, 
however,   to   tlie  petitioners   the  power, 


should  the  Commission  prove  nnsaltafac- 
tory  to  them,  of  appealing  Co  Parliament, 
and  bringing  the  whole  of  their  grievanoet 
before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Holland  said,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  from  the  merchants  con- 
nected with  the  trade  to  Malta ;  and,  as 
it  was  intimately  connected  with  that  just 
read,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing it  now.  The  netittoners  prayed  the 
House  to  abolish  ttie  charges  levied  for 
quarantine,  and  to  render  the  trade  with 
Malta  free  and  unrestricted.  These  peti- 
tioners had  been  often  before  the  House 
on  this  subject,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  they  had  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  Colonial  Department  with 
regard  to  it.  On  that  occasion  they  had 
experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  since  he  had  come  into  the 
House  that  evening,  he  understood  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  (SirG.  Qrey)  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make 
an  alteration  regarding  the  corn  trado  of 
Malta;  indeed,  he  understood  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  say,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  no  longer  to  interfere  with 
the  grain  trade  of  that  island.  It  appeared 
from  the  returns  on  the  table,  that  the 
customs'  duties  collected  in  Malta,  from 
1825  to  1834,  amounted  to  97»797l. 
17#.  6d,  This  gave  an  average  of  about 
9,800/.  per  annum.  The  expenses  of 
collection  during  that  period  amounted  to 
27,598/.,  which  reduced  the  net  annual 
revenue  derivable  from  the  oastoms  to 
7,041  /.  In  the  quarantine  department,  in 
1834  the  amount  collected  was  3,717/. 
1 8s.  2</.  The  expense  for  collection  dur- 
ing that  year  was  4,727/.  14«.  6c/.  This 
department  was  therefore  a  losing  concern. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1 830,  it  was  recommended  that  the  sala- 
ries, &c.,  in  Malta,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  amount  of  15,000/.  per  annum.  If 
the  Government  would  act  upon  that  re- 
commendation, the  customs'  duties  there 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  quaran- 
tine expenses  conBned  to  the  collection  of 
duties  from  vessels  under  foreign  flags. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hvme  presented  a  petition  from 
Charles  Vere,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Malta  for  having  opened  a  school  without 
a  licence.  He  hoped  that  the  petitioner's 
case  would  be  inquired  into. 

Sir  Oeorge  Grey  wo<ild  briefly  state  to 
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the  Home  the  coune  which  the  OoYorn* 
meat  had  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
coMiaints  made*  They  had  found  that 
mnch  was  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  but  one  press  in  the  island,  and 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
so  that  nothing  could  be  published  through 
the  press  but  with  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
nent.  The  Government  had  felt,  thtit  a 
minute  inquiry  was  necessary,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  Sir  F.  Ponsonby,  the 
Governor  of  Malta,  who  was  now  in  this 
country,  had  determined  to  send  out  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  several 
comphiints  made.  They  thought  that  a 
Commission  on  the  spot  would  be  a  much 
more  effectual  mode  of  getting  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  than  an  investigation  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  As  to  the 
composition  of  that  Commission,  it  would 
be  such  as  no  objection  could  be  made  to. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  cus- 
toms' duties,  he  would  only  say,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sacrifice  so  large 
an  amount  as  10,000/.  or  1 1,000/.  of  an- 
nual income,  until  it  was  ascertained 
what  reductions  of  expenditure  could  be 
made.  For  the  same  reason  he  could  not 
speak  at  present  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
quarantine  charges.  In  Lord  Aberdeen's 
time  the  sum  of  3,000/.  of  quarantine  ex- 
penditure had  been  charged  on  the  re- 
▼enues  of  the  island.  He  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  to  charge  that  expen- 
diture on  the  consolidated  fund.  He  did 
hope,through  the  inquiries  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  effect  many  beneficial  changes  in 
the  island,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  with  any  until  the  inquiry  had 
been  made. 
.     The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Plaoub  IV  London.]  Mr.  Wakley 
was  very  desirous  of  putting  a  question  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  pressing  nature  of  the 
subject  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
now  interfering.  He  had  last  night  been 
informed  that  five  persons  had  died  of  the 
plague  in  Tottenham-court- road,  and  on 
his  return  home  he  met  a  gentleman  in 
extensive  practice  near  Bedford-square, 
whom  he  asked  if  he  had  heard  of  these 
cases,  or  of  any  others  resembling  tlie 
plague?  The  gentleman  instantly  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.  The  report,  however, 
was  still  prevalent,  and  had  created  great 
alarm,  and  it  was  material,  therefore,  that 
distinct   information   should   directly    be 


given  to  the  public.  He  had  under* 
stood  also  that  a  deputation  had 
waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject,  and  he  begged  to 
know  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  it  were  true  that  the  disease  had 
made  its  appearance,  or  whether  the  re- 
ports were  wholly  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  very  glad 
that  the  question  had  been  put,  as  it  was 
obvious  that  if  reports  of  such  a  nature 
were  in  circulation  they  could  not  be  loo 
soon  contradicted.  He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  give  the  most  unqualified 
contradiction  to  the  rumour  which  he  was 
informed  had  been  spread  through  the 
town.  He  must  add,  that  he  thought 
there  was  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  ridiculous  rumour 
had  proceeded.  On  Friday  last  it  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  from  several  com- 
munications, that  such  a  report  was 
abroad,  and  it  had  been  traced  to  a  medi- 
cal gentleman,  who  had  said  that  a  case 
of  the  plagucr  or  several  cases,  had  occur* 
red  in  London.  When  the  rumour  reached 
the  department  over  which  he  presided, 
further  inquiry  was  made,  and  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  medical  gentleman  on  the 
subject,  to  which  he  had  sent  a  reply. 
That  reply  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  would 
read  to  the  House  ;— 

''  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state,  that  the  report  was  communi- 
cated to  me  biy  a  medical  practitioner  on  Sun- 
day  week,  which  report  I  mentioned  in  one 
house  only  on  the  same  day,  and  not  since.  It 
was  not  that  several  cases  of  plague  had  occur- 
red at  the  London  Docks,  but  tluit  Mr.  Cooke, 
of  the  house  of  Shoolbred  and  Cooke,  drapers, 
Tottenham-court-road,  with  seven  assistants, 
had  died  from  opening  a  bale  of  goods  in  their 
warehouse,  and  that  it  was  suspected  they  had 
died  of  the  plague.  The  medical  practitioner 
in  question,  knowing  that  I  had  paid  consider* 
able  attention  to  the  disease,  which  1  had 
witnessed  at  Constantinople,  thought  that  the 
report  would  interest  me,  and  wished  that  I 
should  take  pains  to  examine  the  truth,  and 
investigate  the  particulars  of  it — an  object 
Hhich  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish,  in 
consequence  of  my  other  numerous  avoca- 
tions.'' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  had 
at  once  requested  Sir  William  Pym  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries.  He  did  so, 
and  he  found  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  the  head 
of  the  firm.  It  was  a  large  warehouse 
establishment,  where  there  were  bet  worn 
seventy  and  eighty  people  employed.  He 
found  that  the  head  of  this  establishment 
G  2 
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had  died  on  the  first  of  May  of  a  brain 
fever,  and  that  since  that  time  tiiere  had 
not  been  one  single  person  out  of  the 
seventy  or  eighty  employed  there  who  had 
been  ill,  except  one  young  man,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  pulmonary  cpmplaint. 
He  must  say,  that  for  a  medical  gentleman 
to  propagate  a  rumour  of  this  kind,  add- 
ing that  the  knowledge  of  many  cases  of 
this  nature  was  in  his  possession,  and  not  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  it 
during  a  whole  week,  afforded  just  grounds 
of  complaint.  Having  made  this  public 
explanation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  alarm  that  might  have 
been  created,  he  roust  at  the  same  time 
express  his  own  feeling  and  belief  (and  he 
was  sure  that  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him  would  participate  in  that  feeling  and 
belief)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  me- 
dical man  to  whom  any  report  of  so  alarm* 
ing  a  character  as  that  mentioned  in  this 
letter  might  have  been  made,  at  once  to 
have  informed  the  Government  upon  the 
subject,  in  order  that  steps  might  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  taking  such 
further  steps  as  might  have  been  deemed 
necessary,  it  was  true,  as  the  hon.  Gen* 
tieman  had  stated,  that  alarm  had  been 
raised,  and  that  a  deputation  from  the 
parish  had  waited  on  him  at  the  Council 
office  this  morning  in  considerable  alarm. 
He  also  understood  that  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  raised,  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Shoolbred  had  suffered  very 
considerably,  and  expected  to  suffer  more. 
They  had  been  wise  enough  to  offer  a  re- 
ward of  200/.  for  the  discovery  of  whoever 
was  the  original  author  of  the  calumny 
which  had  been  spread  against  them. 

Mr.  Wakley  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  was  the  opinion  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  medical  men  in  the  country 
that  the  plague  was  not  a  contagious  dis* 
case ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  ought  not  in 
such  a  place  as  London  to  create  any 
alarm. 

Criminal  Laws.]  Mr.  Ewart  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
law  which  admitted  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conviction  to  be  given  in  evidence  to  the 
jury  in  the  case  before  them.  It  might  be 
proper  that  the  fact  of  a  previous  convic- 
tion should  be  urged  after  conviction  in 
aggravation  of  punishment,  but  in  his 
opinion  it  was  roost  unjust  to  the  accused. 


that  such  a  fact  should  be  brought  before 
the  Jury  ;  for  it  could  not  possibly  assist 
them  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  now  upon  trial. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  many  hon.  Members,  and 
other  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  law, 
that  such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist,  that  this  part  of  our  criminal 
code 'should  be  repealed, 

Mr.  Cuilar  Fergusson  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon« 
Member  for  Liverpool  ought  to  be  brought 
in,  for  he  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the 
present  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
most  unjust. 

Sir  T.  Fremanile  was  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  brought 
in.  He  thought  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conviction  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
Judge,  that  he  might  appropriate  the 
punishment  accordingly;  but  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  known  to  the  Jury,  as  it 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  create  a  preja* 
dice  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Roebuck  differed  from  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  T.  Fremantle).  He  (Mr, 
R.)  thought  if  a  man  upon  trial  had  been 
convicted  before  of  a  similar  offence,  the 
fact  ought  to  go  to  the  Jur]r.  It  might,  in 
some  cases,  assist  them  in  determining 
upon  his  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  offence 
he  was  charged  with. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  should 
not  object  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  pledging  himself  to  agree  in 
every  part  of  it.  He  thought  it  unjust, 
that  facts  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  offence  for  which  a  man  was  on  trial, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
when  they  would  naturally  create  a  preju- 
dice against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Jury. 
At  the  late  trial  of  Lacenaire,  in  France, 
facts  had  been  given  in  evidence  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the 
matter  of  which  he  was  accused,  but 
which  had  completely  poisoned  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  his  fate. 
In  some  cases  it  was  well  known,  that  the 
Judge  had  the  power  of  increasing^  the 
punishment  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence ; 
in  such  cases,  therefore,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary that  the  fact  of  a  previous  conviction 
should  be  known  Xo  the  Judge ;  but  he 
(The  Attorney  General)  did  not  think  it 
right  that  such  a  fact  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Jury,  tending,  as  it  roost  certainly 
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did»  to  prejudice  their  minds  against  the 
prisoner. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  agreed  with  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Attorney  General^  and 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
asked  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  rather  that 
the  Jury  should  know  the  fact  of  a  man*s 
previous  conviction  than  the  Judge.  A 
man  was  allowed  to  give  his  former  good 
character  in  evidence ;  why  should  a  man's 
bad  character  be  concealed  from  the  Jury, 
when  it  might  assist  them  in  coming  to  a 
right  conclusion  upon  the  case  before 
them.  In  Scotland  a  previous  conviction 
was  allowed  to  be  proved ;  why,  then, 
should  it  be  so  great  an  injustice  in  Eng- 
land ?  In  the  English  law,  in  the  case  of 
a  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  one  who  was  in- 
corrigible,— the.  facts  of  previous  convic- 
tions were  to  be  given  in  evidence,  as 
proving  him  irreclaimable,  and  he  was  to 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  must  say,  that  he  admired  the 
French  criminal  law,  except  in  one  respect, 
that  it  allowed  the  Judge  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  the  prisoners,  for  it  prevented 
him  from  maintaining  that  coolness  and 
impartiality  which  were  so  necessary  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  could 
not  see  why  so  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  throw  shields  around  the  guilty,  as 
some  hon.  Members  appeared  so  anxious 
to  do,  though  he  admitted  every  endeavour 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  innocent. 

Mr.  Pryme  agreed  in  much  that  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conviction  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
before  a  Jury  to  prejudice  them  against 
the  prisoner. 

Leave  given. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  Claims.]  Mr. 
Tulk  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  1834  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
compensation  be  read.  This  having  been 
done,  the  hon.  Member  said,  that  it  was 
only  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
Mr,  Buckingham's  claims  that  he  ventured 
again  to  appeal  to  the  House,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  them  to  reverse  the  decision 
to  which  they  had  come  on  the  subject  of 
them.  The  hon.  Member  then  commented 
at  some  length  upon  the  facts  contained 
in  the  Report,  and  npon  the  injustice 
with  wbioh  tb^7  showed  that  Mr,  Buck- 


ingham had  been  treated,  and  after  inti- 
mating, that  if  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  first  motion,  he  should  afterwards 
move  that  the  sum  of  1  O^OOOZ.  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  East-India  Company, 
as  Compensation  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for 
the  injury,  or  rather  destruction  which 
they  they  had  inflicted  on  his  property  in 
India,  concluded  by  moving,  *' that  this 
House  do  agree  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  case  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  as  reported  to  the  House  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1834." 

Major  Curteis  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  said,  that  there  was 
only  one  observation  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  in  which  he  could  concur — and 
that  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Tulk)  did  indeed 
owe  an  apology  to  the  House  for  bringing 
forward  this  question  again  after  it 
had  been  decided  against  him  in  this  ses- 
sion, when  the  whole  question  was  fully 
entered  into.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  shown  the  slightest  ground  for  mulct- 
ing the  East-India  Company  in  a  penalty 
of  10,000Z.  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  in  making  that  proposition 
the  hon.  Member  had  even  gone  beyond 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee,  which 
had  carefully  abstained  from  stating  the 
sum  to  which  they  considered  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham entitled. 

Mr.  Poxdter  supported  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee,  which  had 
been  agreed  to  almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robinson  resisted  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  had  no  juris- 
diction, and  could  not  erect  itself  into  a 
tribunal  to  decide  on  the  pecuniary  chiims 
of  any  individual  as  against  the  East- 
India  Company. 

Mr.  fffiwic  admitted,  that  the  House  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  pecuniary 
matters  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
an  individual  and  a  public  company,  where 
any  other  competent  tribunal  existed ;  but 
in  the  present  instance,  there  being  no 
such  means  of  re  aSy  he  should  support 
Mr.  Buckingham's   ppeal. 

Mr.  Richards  could  not  believe  that  the 
House  had  no  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  fully 
competent  to  entertain  the  claim  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  SheflSeld,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  much  surprised  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr,  V.  Smith)  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  present 
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motion  in  limine  on  technical  and  formal 
grounds,  without  at  all  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  its  substantial  merits. 

Mr.  Hogg*  spoke  as  follows : — Having 
been  on  the  spot  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  transaction  adverted  to,  perhaps 
the  House  will  kindly  grant  me  their  indul* 
gence  while  I  state  my  reasons  for  hoping 
that  these  resolutions  may  not  be  agreed 
to.  I  think.  Sir,  that,  at  first,  a  stand 
onght  to  have  been  made  upon  principle, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee ought  to  have  been  resisted.  But  as 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  and  has 
reported,  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be 
argued  on  its  merits;  and  on  its  merits 
alone  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it,  abandon- 
ing every  objection  of  form.  I  contend 
that  the  Committee  have  reported  no  facts 
to  support  their  own  resolution  and  re- 
commendation. They  and  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  treated  this  matter  as  one 
which  consisted  of  one  offence  and  one 
punishment,  involving  in  its  consequences 
the  ruin  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  You  are 
told  that  the  Government  not  only  sent 
him  home,  but,  on  his  departure,  adopted 
measures  to  suppress  his  paper  and  ruin 
his  fortunes.  I  deny  that  this  is  correct ; 
I  deny  that  when  he  was  required  to  leave 
India,  Government,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, said,  or  did  anything  to  injure 
his  paper,  or  interfere  with  his  arrange- 
ments; and  upon  that  issue  I  am  willing 
to  place  the  result  of  this  motion.  India 
ana  Indian  affairs  have  few  attractions, 
and  command  but  little  attention  or  inter' 
est;  and  I  believe  that,  often  as  this  sub- 
ject has  been  before  Parliament,  no  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  has  ever  yet 
been  made.  If  permitted  by  the  House, 
I  will  give  them  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham and  The  Calcutta  Journal*  I  see 
Mr.  Buckingham  opposite ;  and  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  his  interrupting  me,  if  I  in 
any  respect  misrepresent  or  overstate.  I 
do  not  wish  to  weary  the  House  by  un- 
necessarily reading  documents,  but  1  have 
with  me  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
Committee,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  every  statement  I  may 
make.  No  word  shall  intentionally  fall 
from  me  calculated  to  reflect  personally 
on  the  hon.  Member;  I  agree  in  all  that 
has  been  said  as  to  the  conduct  and  de- 
meanor of  that  Gentleman  in  this  House 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  id 
■         .11 '  — ■ 
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Parliament.  But  the  more  blahd,  and 
mild,  and  soothing  his  manner  here  may 
be,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circum* 
stances  which  compelled  the  local  govern- 
ment of  India  to  visit  him  with  extreme 
severity.  The  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced this  motion  complained  of  the  state 
of  the  House,  when  the  Bill  on  this  sub« 
ject  was  rejected  this  Session,  and  said 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buckingham  were 
not  then  in  attendance.  As  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  that  division  was  taken 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  calculated 
to  mark  the  sense  of  the  House.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  as  a  private  one,  but 
did  not  come  on  till  after  five  o'clock, 
when  public  business  of  some  importance 
was  expected ;  and  the  House  was,  in 
consequence,  crowded  —  [No!  2Vb/]  —  I 
mean  comparatively  crowded,  with  refer<- 
ence  to  the  numbers  usually  present  on 
the  discussion  of  private  business;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  division  this 
Session,  rejecting  the  Bill,  is  the  largest 
that  ever  took  place  on  this  subject.  I 
have  premised  that  I  will  urge  no  technical 
objection,  but  I  must  beg  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  number  of  tribunals 
before  which  this  claim  has  already  been 
urged.  It  was  introduced  into  this  House 
as  a  public  Bill,  and  withdrawn,  I  admit, 
on  the  ground  of  form.  It  was  introduced 
this  Session,  as  a  private  bill,  and  rejected 
by  a  division  of  125  to  eighty-one.  It 
has  been  urged  before  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tors,  a  body  constantly  changing,  ever 
since  1823,  and  has  always  been  rejected. 
It  has'  aUo  been  urged,  during  the  same 
period,  before  the  various  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  them  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Glenelg.  It  was 
brought,  with  the  united  influence  of  all 
Mr.  Buckingham's  friends,  before  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  and  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  279 ;  the  numbers  being  436 
to  157  :  and  if,  after  all  these  unsuccess- 
ful appeals,  the  hon.  Member  has  any  fair 
claim,  I  must  admit,  that  he  has  been  unfor- 
tunate indeed.  What,  Sir,  is  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's Brst  and  great  grievance,  pro- 
minently dwelt  on  t^fore  the  Committee, 
in  his  evidence  and  statements,  and  the 
one  upon  which  all  his  complaints  and 
claims  must  be  founded  ?  He  states,  that 
he  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  1818,  and  that 
believing  the  press  there  to  be  free,  and 
»ubject  only  to  the  restraint!  imposed  by 
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the  English  Uw  of  libel,— believiDg  it  to 
be  free  as  in  England  (these  are  his  words), 
he  set  up  The  Caleutia  JoumaL  Mr. 
Buckingham  so  says»  and  I  give  the  fullest 
credence  to  what  he  states.  But  I  declare 
my  conviction,  that  there  was  not  another 
individual  in  Calcutta,  European  or  native, 
white  or  black,  who  laboured  under  a  simi* 
lar  delusion.  It  was  notorious  as  the  sun 
at  noon>day,  that  the  press  was  not  only 
not  free,  but  subject  to  the  most  rigid  and 
stringent  regulations.  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to  show, 
that  when  he  established  his  paper  the 
press  was  free,  and  that  he  was  injured 
by  some  ex  post  facto  law.  He  feels  that 
he  cannot  have  a  shadow  of  claim,  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  perseveringly  vio* 
lated  rules  which  were  already  in  existence 
when  he  commenced  his  paper,  and  with 
which  he  either  was  acquainted,  or  ought 
to  have  been  acquainted.  No  person  can 
anywhere  be  permitted  to  plead  ignorance 
of  the  law;  and  in  a  country  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  like  India,  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  allow  a  man  to  urge  in  justi- 
fication, or  even  in  palliation,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  that  particular  calling.  As 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  most  important, 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  while 
I  mention  the  state  of  the  press  in  India, 
as  it  existed  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  The  Calcutta  JoumaL 
The  first  press  regulations  were  framed  by 
the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  in  1799,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
read  them : — 

1st.  Every  printer  of  a  newspaper  to  print 
his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

2nd.  Every  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper 
to  deliver  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode  to 
the  Secretary  to  Government. 

3rd.  No  paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sunday. 

4th.  No  paper  to  be  published  at  all  until 
it  shall  have  been  previously  inspected  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  or  by  a  person 
authorized  by  kirn  for  that  purpose. 

5th.  The  penalty  for  offending  against  any 
of  the  above  regulations  to  be  immediate  em- 
barkation for  Europe. 

These  regulations  first  established  the 
censorship,  and  the  editors  were  then  dis- 
tinctly apprized,  that  the  penalty  for 
oSending  was  immediate  embarkation  for 
Europe.  These  rules  remained  in  force 
until  1813,  when  new  regulations  were 
established,  of  nearly  the  same  tenor,  but 
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Read !] — Being  called  upon  to  read  them, 
I  will  do  so. 

1st.  That  the  proof  sheets  of  all  newspapers, 
including  supplements,  and  all  extra  publica- 
tions, be  previously  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  revision. 

2nd.  That  all  notices,  hand-bills,  and  other 
ephemeral  publications,  be,  in  like  manner 
previously  transmitted  for  the  Chief  Secretary's 
revision. 

3rd.  That  the  titles  of  all  original  vrorks, 
proposed  to  be  published,  be  also  sent  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  for  his  information,  who  will 
thereupon  either  sanction  the  publication  of 
them,  or  require  the  work  itself  tor  inspection, 
as  may  appear  proper. 

4th.  The  rules  established  on  the  13th  May, 
1799,  and  the  6th  August,  1801,  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  modified  by  the  preceding  instlruo« 
tions. 

The  rule  of  August,  1801,  was  a  special 
one,  relating  to  the  publication  of  military 
orders.  I  hope  the  House  will  think  that 
I  was  not  incorrect  in  stating  that  these 
new  rules  were  more  general  and  more 
stringent  than  those  first  issued.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  press  from  1799  up 
to  August,  1818,  when  the  censorship  was 
removed,  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  new  rules  were  framed, 
much  more  extensive  in  their  application 
than  any  which  had  preceded  them,  and 
much  more  perilous  for  those  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  public  journals.  As  these 
were  the  existing  rules  when  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham arrived  in  Calcutta  and  set  up  The 
Calcutta  Journal,  I  hope  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  read  them  to  the  House,  and 
also  the  circular  letter  which  was  then 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  Government 
to  the  editor  of  every  paper. 

^  Greular  Letter  to  Editors  of  Newtpaper^. 

"  Sir. — His  Excellency  the  Governor*Ge- 
neral  in  Council,  having  been  pleased  to  revise 
the  existing  regulations  regarding  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  news^ 
papers,  I  am  directed  to  communicate  to  you, 
for  your  information  and  guidance,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  passed  by  his  Lordship  in 
Council. 

'*  The  editors  of  newspapers  are  prohibited 
from  publishing  any  matter  coming  under  the 
following  heads : — 

"  1st.  Animadversions  on  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors, 
or  other  public  authorities  in  England,  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  India, — or  dis- 
quisitions on  political  transactions  of  the 
local  administration,— or  offensive  remarks 
levelled  at  the  public  conduct  of  the  members 
of  Council,  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  or  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
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.  **  2nd .  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create 
alarm  or  suspicion  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, or  any  intended  interference  with  their 
religious  opinions  or  ohserrances. 

«  3rd.  The  republication,  from  English  or 
other  newspapers,  of  passages  coming  under 
any  of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise  calculated 
to  affect  the  British  power  or  reputation  in 
India. 

**  4th.  Private  scan<ial  and  personal  remarks 
on  individuals,  tending  to  excite  dissension  in 
society. 

'*  Kelying  on  the  prudence  and  discretion  of 
the  editors  for  the  careful  observance  of  these 
rules,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  dispense  with  their  submitting  their 
papers  to  an  officer  of  Government  previous 
to  publication.  The  editors  will,  however,  be 
held  personally  accountable  for  whatever  they 
may  publish  in  contravention  of  the  rules  now 
communicated,  or  which  may  be  otherwise  at 
vansCnce  with  the  general  principles  of  British 
iky  as  established  in  this  country,  and  will  be 
proceeded  against  in  such  manner  as  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  deem  applic- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  for  any  de- 
viation from  them.  The  editors  are  further 
required  to  lodge  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  office 
one  copy  of  every  newspaper,  periodical,  or 
extra,  published  by  them  respectively. 

(Signed)  "  J.  Adam, 

*'  Chief  Secretary." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  press  when 
Mr.  Buckingham  established  his  paper. 
Such  were  the  rules  to  which  he,  as  an 
editor,  was  bound  by  his  licence  to  con- 
form ;  and  I  ask  any  hon.  Member  who 
hears  me,  if  it  is  not  a  mockery  to  assert 
and  contend  that  a  press  subject  to  such 
rules  was  "free?"  And  yet,  Sir,  it  is 
gravely  alleged  that  Lord  Hastings,  by 
removing  the  censorship,  established  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  I  maintain  that, 
so  far  from  removing  the  restrictions  on  the 
press,  he  actually  increased  them ;  and 
rendered  the  situation  of  an  editor  much 
more  difficult,  much  more  embarrassing, 
and  much  more  perilous,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Previously  to  1818,  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  rested  with  the 
censor ;  and  an  editor  was  safe  in  publish- 
ing everything  that  escaped  his  vigilance. 
Not  so  afterwards.  Editors  are  furnished 
with  a  terrific  catalogue  of  prohibited 
matters ;  and,  in  the  event  of  offending, 
are  declared  personally  accountable,  and 
liable  to  be  punished  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Government.  I  will  ex- 
plain to  the  Honse  the  reason  why  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  removed.  In 
the  early  part  of  1818  there  was  a  paper 
10  Calcutte^  ^ited  by  a  half-caste  i^I 


need  not  say,  that  I  do  not  use  the  word 
offensively,   but  as  indicating  a  person 
born  of  an  Indian  mother  and  an  £uro« 
pean  father.    That  gentleman  was  aware 
that,  under  the  53rd  of  George  3rd,  he 
could  not  be  transmitted  for  disobedience 
of  the  press  regulations,  and  he  held  the 
Government  at  defiance.    He  published 
articles  which  had  been  struck  out  by  the 
censor,  and  asserted  his  right  to  publish 
what  he  pleased —subject   only    to  the 
English  law  oMibel.     It  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  an  editor^  becanse  a  half- 
caste,  should  arrogate  to  himself  privileges 
that  were  not  conceded  to  a  British  sub- 
ject.   Lord  Hastings  addressed  the  Home 
Government,  stating  the  difficulty,  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  escape  from  such  em- 
barrassment, removed  the  censorship,  and 
framed  the  rules  to  which  I  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House.    The  censorship 
was   thus  abolished,  not  to  render  the 
press  free,  but  because  it  was  not  suffici- 
ently extensive  in  its  application,  and  had 
failed  in  affording  adequate  control.   Such, 
Sir,  was  the  restriction,  or,  if  you  please, 
enslaved  state  of  the  press  at  Calcutta, 
when  Mr.  Buckingham  set  up  his  paper. 
The  condition    upon   which  he  held  his 
licence,  and  had  permissionVto  remain  in 
Calcutta,  was  obeaience  to  the  regulations 
I  have  read;    and    yet,  within   a    few 
months,  that  Gentleman  thinks  proper  to 
discard  these  regulations,  and  to  fasten 
upon  an  expression  used  by  Lord  Hastings, 
under    the   excitement  of   the  moment, 
when  returning  thanks  to  an  address  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Madras.    When  Lord 
Hastings  returned  from   the  upper  pro- 
vinces, after  the  successful    termination 
of    his    campaign,    the    inhabitants     of 
Madras  presented  him  with  an  address, 
and,  among  other  topics,  adverted  to  bis 
having  removed  the  censorship  from  the 
press.     It  was  always  considerea  by  editors 
irksome  and  humiliating  to  be  compelled 
to  submit  every  paper  to  the  Secretary ; 
and  the  removal  of  this  necessity  was  re- 
garded as  a  boon,  though  accompanied  by 
the  most  stringent  rules.     Lord  Hastings, 
in   his  reply,  adverted   to  this  subject; 
and,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion   and     the   scene,     indulged    in    a 
little  flourish    about  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  not  very  consonant  with  the  rules 
he  himself  had  framed.     Mr.  Buckingham 
thinks  proper  to  consider  this  as  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
and  to  disregard  the  rales  and  regnlationi 
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formally  framed  for  the  guidance  of  all 
editors.    I  will  ask  the  House^  if  anything 
conld  be  more  unfair  or  uncandid,  than 
to  have  culled  from  the  speech  of  that 
distinguished   nobleman ,    an    expression 
used  in  the  moment  of  exultation  when 
returning    thanks   to    a   complimentary 
address;    and  to  contend^  that  he  re- 
garded such  expression  as  annulling  the 
regulations  which  had  been  deliberately 
framed  and  passed  by  the  Government  of 
which  Lord  Hastings  was  the  head  ?     Mr. 
Buckingham  knew  as  well  as  I  do^  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  Lord  Hastings,  by 
anything  that  he  could  either  speak  or 
write,  to  annul,  alter,  or  in  anywise  affect 
a   regulation   passed  by  the   Governor- 
General  in  Council.     I   beg  to  apologise 
for  having  dealt  so  much  at  length  on  the 
state  of  the  Press  when  Mr.  Buckingham 
established  his  paper ;  but  the  House  will 
see  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  then  in   force,    and  to 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  bound  to  yield 
implicit  obedience.    I  will  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  general 
conduct  and  character  of  The  Calcutta 
Journal;  and  having  been  on  the  spot  at 
the  time,  and  having  carefully  read  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  character  of  that  paper  was 
most  dangerous    and    injurious — that  it 
tended    to  bring    the  Government   and 
public     authorities    into     contempt    in 
the  eyes    of  the   natives — and    that    it 
tended  to  create^  and  did   create,    dis- 
union  and    dissensions    in   society.     As 
editor  of    The    Calcutta    Journal^    Mr. 
Buckingham  arrogated  to  himself  the  right 
of  arraigning  all  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  all  public  officers  before  the 
tribunal  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
''public  opinion.'^     He    inculcated    the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  vain  and  idle  to 
apply  for  redress  to  the  Government  or 
constituted  authorities,    and    invited  all 
persons  to  appeal  to  him  as  the  supreme 
arbiter ;  his  paper  was  accordingly  filled 
by  anonymous  letters — from  persons  pur- 
porting to  be  civil  and  military  servants — 
of  a  tendency  destructive  of  the  efficiency 
and  subordination  of  those  services.     He 
also  admitted  into  his  columns  articles 
and  letters  containing  personal  remarks, 
which  excited  discord  and  dissension,  and 
kept  society  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment*    I  do  not  mean  to  state,  or   im- 
pute to  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  such  articles 
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They  might,  probably,  have  been  inserted 
in  a  London  newspaper  without  exciting 
attention  or  interest ;  but  in  India  every 
one  is  known,  and  remarks  that  in  Eng- 
land, might  be  harmless,  would  there 
excite  feelings  of  animosity,  destructive  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  society*  Such 
is  my  opinion  of  the  tendency  and 
character  of  The  Calcutta  Journal.  The  au« 
thorities  both  in  India  and  in  England 
entertained,  and  have  repeatedly  expressed, 
a  similar  opinion ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
evidence  and  documents  produced  before 
the  Committee,  bear  me  out  in  all  I  have 
said.  Where,  I  ask,  was  "  the  public"  in 
India — of  which  Mr.  Buckingham  vaunts, 
and  to  whose  '*  opinion  "  he  says  he  ap- 
peals, when  holding  up  to  obloquy  public 
men  and  measures  ?  ft  is  mockery  to  talk 
of  "  a  public,'*  and  "  public  opinion,"  in 
India.  There  is  no  public  in  India. 
There,  every  man  is  in  office,  civil  or 
military,  controlling  those  below  him,  and 
owing  obedience  to  those  above  him.  It 
is  a  society  of  public  functionaries,  but 
there  are  no  elements  to  form  a  public. 
I  suppose  no  hon.  Member  will  tell  me, 
that  the  military  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  King  and  Company  form  a  public? 
As  little  can  it  be  said,  that  the  civil 
tenants  form  a  public.  That  service 
is  a  kind  of  civil  garrison,  where,  of 
necessity,  discplioe  and  subordination 
are  preserved  nearly  as  strictly  as  in 
the  army.  At  the  time  referred  to, 
who  were  then  in  India,  besides  the  civil 
and  military  officers?  None  but  300  or 
400  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in  Cal- 
cutta, with  the  few  barristers  and  attorneys 
attached  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  few 
straggling  Europeans  in  the  interior,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  Is 
this,  then,  "  the  public,"  that  is  to  control 
our  mighty  empire  in  the  East,  and  to 
affisrd  an  adequate  and  salutary  check  to 
power  that  is  absolute  ?  The  Government 
in  India  ought  to  be,  and  is,  under  the 
control  of  public  opinion,  but  that  i)ublic 
is  in  England,  where  measures  originating  in 
absolute  power  will  ever  be  received  with 
jealousy,  and  scanned  with  suspicion. 
Thiscontrolis  effected  and  secured  by  a  sys- 
tem and  gradation  of  checks.  Every  public 
measure  is  placed  upon  record,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  fully  assigned.  Complete 
diaries  of  all  public  proceedings  are  thus 
kept,  and  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  Board  of  Control, 
to  whose  vigilant  inspection  they  are  sub- 
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Members  of  this  House  ;  and  the  appeal 
from  injustice  in  India  is  to  this  House, 
and  through  this  House  to  the  people  of 
England,  *— and  not  to  the  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Calcutta,  and  a  discontented  fac- 
tion, by  whom  he  may  be  supported,  and 
which  he  may  dignify  with  the  name  of 
'*  a  public.''  I  shall  now  call  your  attention 
to  the  first  offence  committed  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham,  orrather  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Government  felt  compelled  to  notice  his 
frequent  violations  of  the  press  regulations 
I  am  anxious  that  the  House  should  hear 
the  early  and  distinct  warning  given  to 
Mr.  Buckingham  ;  and,  also,  that  they 
should  contrast  his  mild,  meek,  and  sub- 
missive tone  on  this  occasion,  with  his 
subsequent  arrogant  defiance  of  Govern- 
ment, when  continued  impunity  had  ren- 
dered him  daring.  The  offensive  para- 
graphs were  published  the  26th  of  May, 
1819,  and,  as  hon.  Members  call  upon  me 
to  read  them,  I  will  do  so. 

*'  We  have  received  a  letter  from  Madras,  of 
the  10th  instant,  written  on  deep  black-edged 
mourning  post  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
apparently  made  for  the  occasion,  communi- 
cattng,  as  a  piece  of  melancholy  and  afiBicting 
intelligence,  the  fact  of  Mr.  £Hiot*s  being  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  that  presidency 
for  three  years  longer.  It  is  regarded,  at 
Madras,  as  a  public  calamity,  and  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  through- 
out India  generally.  An  anecdote  is  men- 
tionsd  in  tl^  same  letter,  regarding  the  eier- 
cise  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  a  fact  illustrative 
of  the  calosity  to  which  the  human  heart  may 
arrive;  and  it  may  be  useful,  humiliating  as  it 
is  to  the  pride  of  our  species, — to  show  what 
men,  by  giving  loose  to  the  principles  of  des- 
potism over  their  fellows,  may  at  length  arrive 
at." 

Here  is  an  article,  announcing  that  the 
continuonce  of  a  certain  governor  in  office 
is  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  and  im- 
puting to  that  Governor,  that  his  conduct 
nad  l^en  governed  by  despotic  principles, 
and  had  been  influenced  by  unworthy  mo- 
tives. It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  motion,  that  1  should  discuss  the 
policy  or  the  law  of  the  press  regulations, 
Dut,  if  requisite,  I  am  prepared  to  do  so.  I 
refer  you  to  the  press  regulations,  and  I 
ask  if  there  could  be  a  more  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  them  than  what  I  have  read  ?  On 
the  18th  of  June,  a  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Buckingham  by  the  Chief^Secretary, 
from  which  I  will  beg  permission  to  read 
an  extract. 
''The  GoveraoNGeneral  in  Conooil  regrets 
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which  7%e  Cakutta  Journal  has'contained  pub» 
lications  at  variance  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  in* 
St  ructions  above  referred  to.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
does  not  propose  to  exercise  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  taw ;  but  I  am  difected  to  acquaint 
you,  that  by  any  repetition  of  a  similar  offence, 
you  will  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  this 
Government,  and  will  subject  yourself  to  be 
proceeded  against  under  the  30th  section  of 
53  Geo.  3rd.  c.  155. 

What  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
before  the  Committee  respecting  this 
article  ?  He  says,  that  Lord  Hastings  did 
not  consider  it  objectionable,  and  would 
never  have  noticed  it,  if  Mr.  Elliot  had 
not  written  and  remonstrated.  Now,  what 
is  the  fact  as  appears  by  the  evidence? 
Two  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
offensive  matter,  Lord  Hastings  recorded 
a  strong  minute,  and  considered  the  article 
so  objectionable,  that  he  directed  a  refer- 
ence to  be  made  to  the  law-officers  of 
Government.  [Mr.  0*Connell:  What  was 
their  reply?]  The  Advocate-General 
stated,  that  however  offensive  and  injurious 
the  article  might  be,  it  would  not  be  held 
libelous,  and  that  Mr.  Buckingham  could 
not  be  indicted.  Why  that  is  my  case — 
that  is  what  1  am  contending  for :  that  in 
India  articles  may  be  published,  which  are 
roost  dangerous  and  injurious^  but  which 
would  not  be  held  libels  by  an  Bnglish 
Court  of  Justice,  and  thence  the  necessity 
for  the  press  regulations.  Nov,  let  me 
read  the  reply  of  Mr.  Buckingham : — 

**  I  shall  not  presume  to  intrude  on  the  no- 
tice of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  any  observa- 
tions tending  to  the  extenuation  of  my  oonduot 
in  this  or  in  any  previous  instance,  as  de- 
parting from  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  editors  of  the  public  journals  in  India  at 
the  period  they  were  exempted  from  the  ne« 
cessity  of  previously  submitting  their  publica- 
tions to  tne  revision  of  the  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment. I  shall  rather  confine  myself  to  ob- 
serving, that  I  sincerely  regret  my  having  given 
cause  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  express  his 
displeasure ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  not 
an  individual  among  the  numerous  subjects 
under  his  benign  (^vemment,  who  is  more 
sensible  than  myself  of  the  unprecedented 
liberality  which  has  marked  his  Lordship's 
administration  in  general,  and  the  immense 
obligation  which  all  the  friends  of  the  press 
owe  to  the  measure  of  the  revised  regulation  in 
particular.  The  very  marked  indulgence  which 
bis  Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased  to  exercise 
towards  me,  in  remitting,  on  this  occasion,  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law, 
will  operate  as  an  additional  incentive  to  my 
future  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  instrufc* 
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Calaitta  Journal,  to  the  editors  of  the  public 
prints  of  India,  in  Angus!,  1812,  of  which  I 
am  now  fully  informed,  and  which  I  shall 
henceforth  make  my  guide." 

Nothing  could  be  more  proper  or  becoming 
than  this  reply.     1  read  it,  not  to  reprobate 
it,  but  to  contrast  it  with  tome  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  with  his 
subsequent  conduct  and  language,  when 
be  hurls  defiance  at  the  Govern  ment;^denie8 
their  right  and  power  to  transmit  him,  and 
ridicules,  as  waste  paper,  these  very  regu- 
lations which  he  here  declares  shall  be  his 
future  guide.     Mr.   Buckingham    states, 
and  strenuously  contends  berbre  the  Com- 
mittee, that  when  he  set  up  his  paper  in 
October,  1818,   he  thought  that  the  press 
was  free  and  unfettered.     Does  he,  in  the 
first  letter,    pretend   or  allege  that  he 
imagined  the  press  to  be  free  ?     He  does 
not  deem  it  decent  to  attempt  even  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  conduct.      He  expresses 
his  regret  at  having  offended, — his  grati- 
tude for  the  indulgence  shown  to  him, — and 
promises  in  future  obedience  to  the  regu- 
lations;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise,   proclaims  in  his 
Journal,  that  those  very  regulations  are  of 
no  more  avail  than  waste  paper,  and  that 
no  editor  is  bound  to  obey  or  respect  them. 
I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  other 
article,  published  about  a  year  afterwards, 
in  November,  1820.   headed  "  Merit  and 
Interest."    A   reference  was  immediately 
made  by  order  of  Government  to  the  Ad- 
vocate-General, who  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  article  as  a  libel  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  Administration  of  India,  not 
only  highly  oflfensive  in  its  terms,  but  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendency  ;   and  a  rule  nUi 
for  a  criminal  information,  was  immediately 
moved  for  and  obtained  in  the  Supreme 
Court.     I  will  not  ask  the  House  to  take 
the  character  or  description  of  that  libel 
from  the  Advocate -General  or  from  me. 
I  will  read  to  you  how  Mr.  Buckingham 
himself  characterised   it.     In   writing  to 
Government  and  begging  for  that  mercy 
which  was  extended  to  him,  he  says — 
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"  JShould  this  information  be  filed  (as  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  escape  coining 
within  the  strict  legal  definition  of  libel, 
though  nothing  could  have  been  more  remote 
from  my  meaning),  I  may  be  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  600L  and  twelve  months*  imprisonment, 
for  a  crime,  in  which,  if  it  be  one,  I  am  so  far 
from  participating,  that  I  have  been  the  most 
active  agent  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  and 
expose  the  miserable  calumny  which  I  am 
accused  of  propagating  with  seditious  inteatt^ 


And  afterwards,  in  ois  own  Journal, 
speaking  of  this  article,  he  calls  it  **  a  vio- 
lent and  libelous  artiole.*' 

Mr.  Buckmgham  :  The  article  was  not 
written  by  me,  as  editor,  but  by  a  corre- 
spondent, and  published  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Hogg  :     1  think  the  hon.  Member 
must  be  rather  in  error  in  stating  that  it 
was  published,  inadvertently ;   for  in  his 
own  paper  he  states,  as  his  excuse,  that  he 
published  it  only  for  confutation.      These 
are   Mr.   Buckingham's   own   words;  he 
published  the  libel  only  for  confutation. 
This  is  a  blessed  doctrine  for  the  editor  of 
a  paper !  He  deliberately  publishes  a  gross 
and  violent  libel  one  day,  that  he  may  sit 
in  judgment  on  it  the  next,   and  ex  ca- 
thedra confute  and  condemn  it.    What 
would  be  said  here,  in  free  England,  if  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  or  any  leading  paper, 
having  published  a  libel,  would  dare  to  state 
that  he  had  published  it  only  that  he  might 
confute  it  ?  Sir,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
the  most  monstrous,  doctrine  that  was  ever 
heard  of  in  any  country.  1  hold  in  my  hand 
a  paper  circulated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
containing  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
many    distinguished     individuals  ;      and 
among  others  an  extract  of  a  speech   of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  in   which  that  noble  Lord 
states,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  article  in  The  Calcutta 
Journal  (I  quote  the  noble  Lord's  words 
"  that  would  not  do  honour  to  any  man 
possessing  an  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community."     Such  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  this  article, 
which  was  pronounced  a  libel  by  the  Su- 
preme Court, — was  declared  a  violent  libel 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  himself, — and   was, 
by  him,  deemed  of  such  atrocity,  that  if  the 
prosecution  had  been  proceeded  with,  he 
would  have  been  subject  to  incarceration 
for  twelve  months  and   a  fine  of  500/. 
These,  Sir,  are  instances  during  the  e  riy 
period  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  career,  when, 
though   he  ventured  frequently  to  trans- 
gress, he  was  alwavs  ready  to  express  his 
contrition,  and  solicit  forgiveness;    and 
had  not,  from  continued   impunitv,  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  defiance.  I  told  the 
House  that  I  should  confine  myself  to 
the  general  character  of  the  {)aper,  and 
1  shall  not  intrude  on  their  indulgence 
by  going  through  all  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  Afr.  Buckingham,  and  all  the 
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that  when  speaking  of  the  general  character 
of  the  paper,  I  shall  be  told  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  ''Oh!  we  cannot  listen  to 
you  or  the  authorities  you  cite ;  you  have 
all  been  long  resident  in  India ;  you  have 
all  long  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  des- 
potism, and  you  have  not  escaped  the  con- 
tagion to  which  you  have  been  exposed." 
This,  Sir,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  opinions  of  gentlemen,  who  from 
long  residence  in  India,  are  surely  the 
most  competent  to  judge  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  that  country*     But 
I  ask,  how  comes  it  that  any  fresh  im- 
portation from  England  became  similarly 
infected  ?     How  comes  it  that  the  Bishop 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  free  England,  were 
compelled  to  address  the  Government  on 
the  subject  of  The  Calcutta  Journal^  and 
to  require  that  the  clergy  might  be  pro- 
tected from  obloquy,  and  the  army  from 
insubordination  ?      In  July,    1821,    the 
Bishop  was  compelled  to  address  Govern- 
ment, complaining  of  an  anonymous  letter, 
charging  the  Chaplains  with  gross  delin- 
quency, and  imputing  to  the  Bishop,  that 
he  connived  at  the  offence.     So  frequent 
were  the  anonymous  letters,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  military  officers,   and  so 
dangerous  their  tendency,  that  in  June, 
1822,  the  Commander-in-Chief  found  it 
necessary  to  publish  a  General  Order  on 
the  subject.     For  three  years  was  the  in- 
dulgence and   clemency  of  Government 
extended  to  Mr.  Buckmgham,  who  was 
almost  justified  in  mistaking  forbearance 
for  weakness,  and  in  demeaning  himself 
accordingly.     In  1822,  he  not  only  trans- 
gressed the  regulations,  but  boldly  con- 
tended in  his  paper,   and  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  they  were  not  binding,  and 
that  he  owed  them  no  obedience.  He  also 
publicly  maintained,  and  proclaimed,  that 
by  law  the  Governor-General  had  no  power 
or  right  to  transmit  an  editor.  Was  it  to  be 
endured  that  the  editor  of  a  paper  should 
thus  set  at  defiance  the  Government,  and 
hold  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  as  waste 
paper,  the  regulations  which  he  was  bound 
to  obey,  and  which,  after  his  first  ofience, 
he  declared  should  be  the  rule  of  his  future 
conduct  ?    Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  he 
should  delude  the  ignorant  and  encourage 
the  factious,  by  contending  and  dictating 
in  his  paper,  that  the  Governor-General 
had  no  power  to  transmit  for  any  offence 
committed  through  the  Press,  although  he 
bad  again  and  again  been  referred  to  tbe 


Statute,  which  is  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
language  can  make  it; — and,  after  more* 
over,  he  himself  had  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  Government  for  not  putting  in  force 
against  him  the  provisions  of  that  very 
Statute  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
has  contrasted  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hast* 
ings  with  that  of  Mr.  Adam,  and  has  told 
you,  that  if  Lord  Hastings  had  remained, 
Mr.  Buckingham  would  not  have  been 
sent  from  India.  Now,  Sir,  what  are  the 
facts,  and  I  will  leave  the  House  to  draw 
their  own  conclusion?  Every  warning 
that  was  given  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
every  letter  that  was  written  to  him,  was 
while  Lord  Hastings  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  In  the  very  first  letter  that 
was  written  to  Mr.  Buckingham  by  the 
order  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  which  I  have 
read  to  the  House,  he  is  distinctly  told, 
that  a  repetition  of  his  offence  will  subject 
him  to  transmission.  That  warning  and 
threat  was  again  and  again  repeated ;  and 
will  any  man,  who  knew  that  great  and 
distinguished  individual,  venture  to  assert, 
that  he  would  have  deigned  to  threaten 
what  he  was  not  prepared  to  perform  ?  In 
September,  1822,  while  Lord  Hastings 
was  still  in  India,  Mr.  Buckingham  re- 
ceived his  final  warning;  and,  as  his  next 
offence  was  accordingly  punished  by  trans- 
mission, I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me 
to  read  part  of  the  letter  written  to  him  on 
that  occasion  :— 

*'  Whether  the  Act  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture, or  the  opinion  of  an  individual  shall  be 
predominant,  is  now  at  issue.  It  is,  thence, 
imperative  on  the  duty  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  subject  at  rest.  The  long- 
tried  forbearance  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  will  fully  prove  the  extreme  reluctance 
with  which  he  adopts  a  measure  of  harshness ; 
and,  even  now,  his  Excellency  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  give  you  the  advantage  of  one  more 
warning.  You  are  now  finally  apprized,  that 
if  you  shall  again  venture  to  impeach  the 
validity  of  the  Statute  quoted,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  power  vested  by  it  in  the  chief 
I'  authority  here,  or  shall  treat  with  disregard 
any  official  injunction,  past  or  future,  from  Go- 
vernment, whether  communicated  in  terms  of 
command,  or  in  the  gentle  language  of  intima- 
tion,  your  licence  will  be  immediately  can- 
celled, and  you  will  be  ordered  to  depart  forth* 
with  from  India," 

Lord  Hastings  left  India  shortly  after- 
wards, and  the  next  offence  was  committed 
during  the  temporary  government  of  Mr. 
Adam  ;  but  if  Lord  Hastings  had  remained, 
will  any  one  contend,  that  he  woald  have 

hesitated  to  discharge  what  he  himself  ha4 
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declared  to  be  an  imperative  duty?  I  had 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  knowing  Lord 
Hastings  well;  and,  however  great  the 
liberality  and  humanity  of  that  distin- 
guished nobleman,  he  would  have  scorned  to 
dictate  the  threat  I  have  just  read  to  you, 
if  be  had  not  been  prepared  to  execute  it 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered  a 
public  duty.  It  may  be  asked,  why  did 
Lord  Hastings  forbear  so  long  ? — why  did 
he  not  send  off  Mr.  Buckingham  long  be- 
fore ?  I  will  refer  you  to  his  own  words 
for  the  reason.  He  did  not  forbear  be- 
cause he  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous character  and  tendency  of  The 
Calcutta  JoumaL  He  says,  in  a  minute 
made  by  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  visit  Mr.  Buckingham  with 
the  last  severity,  "  because  he  regarded 
him  as  the  tool  of  a  faction  in  Calcutta, 
that  were  arrayed  in  hostility  against  the 
Government.*'  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Buckingham,  K  left  to  himself,  would 
yield  obedience  to  the  laws;  and  he  hesi- 
tates and  abstains,  from  feelings  of  com- 
passion towards  Mr.  Buckingham  indivi- 
dually, regarding  him  merely  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  others.  All  the 
authorities,  both  at  home  and  in  In- 
dia, were  agreed  as  to  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  abuses  of  a  licen- 
tious press  in  India,  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  some  strong  measures 
of  prevention.  It  is  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, that  on  the  1st  of  March,  1823^ 
the  very  day  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham 
embarked  for  England,  Lord  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Wynn,  were  as- 
sembled at  Fife-House,  and  in  a  minute 
made  there,  recorded  their  opinions  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  British  power  in 
India  might  be  exposed  by  the  abuse  of  a 
licentious  press ;  and  they  distinctly  state 
in  that  minute,  that  the  transmission  of 
the  individual  offending  is  the  ultimate 
foundation  on  which  any  step  that  may 
be  taken  roust  rest  for  its  support  and 
efficiency.  Let  the  House  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  was  no  middle  course — no  mat- 
ter how  dangerous  the  articles  published 
— no  matter  how  calculated  to  bring  the 
Government  into  contempt — to  excite  the 
alarm  of  the  natives — to  create  insubor- 
dination in  the  army  and  dissension  in 
society ;  still,  if  not  indictable  as  a  libel 
by  the  law  of  England,  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  prevent  or  control  the 
publication  of  such  articles,  except  by 
warning  at  first,  and  ultimately  by  trans- 


mission. The  authority  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Glasgow,  the  late  Gover* 
nor-General  of  India,  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  you  have  been  told  that  his 
opinions  as  to  the  press  in  India  have 
already  been  evinced  by  his  vote  this  Ses* 
sion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buckingham  when 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  I  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House,  while  I  read  to 
them  the  opinions  of  that  noble  Lord,  de- 
liberately recorded  by  him  so  late  as 
1830.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1830, 
he  recorded  a  minute  on  the  subject  of 
the  press,  an  extract  of  which  I  will  ask 
permission  to  read : — 

^  To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the 
publication  of  remarks  (the  disrespectful  na- 
ture of  which  may  be  too  certainly  antici- 
pated), that  this  despatch  will  call  forth,  it 
seems  necessary  that  a  prohibition  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  Secretary  to  Government  to  all 
editors  of  papers,  from  admitting  into  their 
columns  any  observations  whatever  upon  this 
official  document." 

And  further  on — 

^  I  have  always  said  and  thought  that,  as 
well  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  of  the 
subject,  it  was  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  that  toe  Governor.General  in 
Council  should  have  the  power  of  suspending 
the  one,  and  of  transmitting  the  other,  when- 
ever the  safety  of  the  State  should  call  for  the 
exercise  of  such  authority." 

This  was  not  the  assertion  of  any  bare 
abstract  public  principle.  The  noble  Lord 
carried  jit  into  immediateexecution;  and,oa 
the  same  day,  he  ordered  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  write  to  all  the  editors  a  circular 
which,  as  it  is  very  short,  1  shall  also  ask 
leave  to  read  :— 

"I  am  directed  by  the  right-honourable 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  acquaint 
you,  that  you  are  prohibited  from  admitting 
into  your  paper  any  comments  on  the  letter 
from  the  honourable  the  Court  of  Directory 
No.  37  dated  31st  March,  1830." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  that 
noble  Lord  would  have  done  if  the  edi- 
tors had  disregarded  and  disobeyed  his 
injunction?  But,  still  more,  what  would 
the  noble  Lord  have  done  if  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  such  in- 
junctions, and  the  editors  had  persevered 
m  disobedience?  I  know  the  noble  Lord's 
humanity,  but  I  also  know  his  firmness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  any  offending  editor  would 
have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  losing  his 
licence.  From  what  I  have  already  stated, 
the  House  will  readily  understand  why 
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^ke  Calcutta  Journal  had  great  circu- 
lation, and  realised  considerable   profits. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  the  paper  which  contains  the 
strongest  animadversions  on  Government 
—  the  most  violent  strictures  on   public 
officers,  and  "the  most  personal  remarks  — 
will  always  have  the  greatest  circulation. 
I  do  not  deny  that  The  Calcutta  Journal 
was  conducted  with  ability  ;  but  the  House 
must  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
the  only  able  editor  in  Calcutta.     There 
were  then,  many  papers  in  Calcutta,  con- 
ducted   by    men    of  great    talents   and 
learning;  and  some  of  whom  now  fill  the 
highest  stations  both  at  home  and  in  India. 
But  these  gentlemen  then  complained^  and 
I  now  complain,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  articles  I  have  enume« 
rated*  They  obeyed  the  laws,  and  abstained 
from  all  strictures  on  Government  and  pub- 
lic men»  and  from  all  personal  remarks, 
while  Mr.  Buckingham  dealt  in  all  those 
contraband  commodities;  and  he,  who  calls 
himself  the  great  enemy  of  all  monopolies, 
for  four  years  enjoyed  the  exclusive  trade 
in  articles,  that  were  prised  the  more,  be- 
cause they  were  prohibited, — ^and  thence  the 
eirculation  of  his  paper.   The  hon«  Member 
for  Shaftesbury  says,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
only  ofience  appears  to  have  been,  that  he  was 
more  forward  in  liberality  and  legislation 
than  his  time,  and  that  the  Parliament  of 
England  have  adopted  and  carried  into  ex- 
ecution many  of  the  principles,   for  the 
assertion  of  which  he  was  punished.    Now, 
Sir,  let  us  apply  this  doctrine  and  see  its 
lesulta.  Suppose  Mr.  Buckingham,  instead 
of  establishing    his    paper,    had   arrived 
in  Calcutta,  in  1818,  with  a  cargo  of  goods 
then  contraband,  but  now  le^ — suppose 
he  had  said,  that  actuated  solely  by  senti- 
ments of  benevolence,  he  had  voyaged  to 
Jndia    to  supply    the   poor   natives    and 
his  enslaved  countrymen  with  what  they 
required,    on     reasonable    terms,    and  to 
d  y  and  break  down  the  infamous  system 
of  monopoly  and  exclusion  which  compelled 
them  to  deal  with  a  rapacious  company — 
suppose  that  his  ship  so  freighted,  had  been 
sciiced,  and  that  not  withstanding  his  patriotic 
professions,  it  bad  been  confiscated,  would 
you  now  hear  him  say  to   Parliament,  "  I 
led  the  way — I  broke  down  the  system — I 
adventured  gallantly— and  you,  the  Parlia- 
menti  cannot  say  that  I  was  wrong,  for  you 
have   stolen  and  adopted  my  principles^ 
restore  to  me  my  good   ship  and  cargo, 
which  was  confiscated  under  laws  which 


ought  never  to  have  existed,  and  whieh 
I  was  the  first  to  assail  ?"   Such,  Sir,  is  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  practi- 
ca&y  illustrated.     I  feel  that  I  have  tres- 
passed on  the  time  and  indulgence  of  the 
House,  but  the  story  is  a  long  one,  and  I 
endeavour  to  compress  it  as  much  as  I  can. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  1828,  Mr.  Buck, 
ingham  disregarded  the  last  solemn  warning 
he  had  received,  again  offended  by  animad- 
verting on  the  conduct  of  Government  in  an 
appointment  they  had  made,  and  on  the 
12th  his  licence  was  withdrawn  by  the 
order  of  Mr.  ^dam,   then  acting  as  Gou 
vemor.General—- [j^ear/ A«ar/]  And  not- 
withstanding that  cheer,  I  say  it  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent  home  by 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adam,  as  it  excludes 
the  possibility  of  establishing  any  charge  of 
harshness  or  severity.     Eminent  for  talents 
and  attainments  of  the  highest  order,  Mr. 
Adam  was  the  proudest  ornament  of  the 
distinguished  service  to   which  he  belonged 
—benevolent  almost  to  weakness— and  go 
nerous  almost  to  profusion — he  was  beloved 
with  devotion  while  living-— and  now  that 
he  is  gone,  his  memory  is  hallowed  by 
blessim^  throughout  the  continent  of  In- 
dia.    This,    Sir,    is  not  the  language  of 
Eanegyric — it  is  the  language  of  truth.     I 
ave  not  uttered  a  word  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  the  Member  for  Ashburton, 
will  not  now  more  than  bear  testimony ; 
and  if  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Kirkcudbright   was  in    his  place,  he 
would   pour  forth  his  soul  in  eloquence, 
whilst  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  that  distinguished  and  truly  good  man. 
I  have  stated,  that  on  the  12th  of  February, 
Mr.   Buckingham  was  informed  that  his 
licence  was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  1st  of 
March  he  embarked  for  England.     This  is 
the  most  important  period  in  the  case,  and 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  the  en- 
durance of  Government  during  this  period. 
I  have  heard  Gentlemen  on  both  sides,  say, 
*'  supposing  it  was  necessary  to  send  away 
Mr.  Buckingliam,  why  interfere  with  his 
property,  and  supptess  his  paper?     My 
reply  is,^-"  I  deny  that  when  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  transmitted.  Government  in 
any  manner  interfered  with  his  property 
or  papers."  Nay,  I  declare,  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham shall  have  my  vote  if  «ny  gentle- 
tlcman  can  show    me  that  Government, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  interfenKl  with 
him  whilst  making  what  arrangement  be 
pleased  on  his  departure.  The  case  has  been 
treated  as  if  Mr.  Buckingham  had  offended. 
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(Bni4had1)een  puniahedby  tranfimtssioii  and  the 
Wf^muion  of  his  paper ;  and  the  House 
and  public  have  been  thus  misled.  These 
are  three  distinct  intervals  in  the  case.  The 
first,  from  the  establishment  of  The  CaL 
cuUa  Journal  till  the  transmission  of  Mr. 
Buckingham ;  the  second,  from  the  depar- 
^re  of  Mr.  Buckingham  till  the  4th  of 
^pril»  when  the  new  press  regulation  was 
passed  ;  and  the  third,  from  the  passing  of 
that  regulation  until  November,  when  the 
licence  grunted  under  that  regulation  was 
withdrawn.  On  the  X2th,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham was  informed  that  he  must  leave  In- 
dia; on  the  14th,  two  days  afterwards, 
he  sneers  at  and  defies  the  Govern.. 
ment,  both  in  his  paper  and  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  circulated.  He  boasts  that  by 
appointingf  as  editor,  an  Anglo-Indian, 
who  is  not  liable  to  transmission,  he  has 
secured  the  independence  of  his  paper.  He 
invites  the  Company's  servants  to  corre- 
spondence, and  suggests  the  means  of  con- 
ducting it  dandestmely.  He  also  invites 
them  to  take  shares  in  his  paper,  and  sug- 
gests the  means  of  holding  them  secretly. 
He  speaks  of  his  own  transmission,  and  iJl 
the  arrangements  he  has  made,  as  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished;  and 
adds  his  belief,  that  the  circulation  of  his 
paper  will  thereby  be  greatly  increased. 
Government  might,  if  they  pleased,  have 
prohibited  their  servants  from  holding 
shares  in  a  paper,  placed  under  a  manage- 
ment, that  declared  to  be  in  defiance  of  the 
regulations — they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
have  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  beyond  the  Mahratta  ditch;  or  local 
limits  of  Calcutta.  But  I  repeat,  and  beg 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that 
tilthough  the  Government  did  consider  the 
eonduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham  as  most  offen- 
dve  and  insulting ;  yet  they  did  not,  by 
word  or  deed,  directly  or  indirectly,  say  or 
do  anything  that  could  in  any  manner 
aflleet  the  property  in  the  paper,  or  inter, 
fere  f^ith  the  arrangements  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  might  choose  to  make.  If 
we  are  to  judge  from  Mr.  Buckii^ham's 
triumphant  exultation,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  made  sdl  his  engagements, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  sought  and  courted 
the  nmrtyidom  of  transmission,  and  had 
prepared  himself  forits  consequences.  On 
the  i  2th  itf  February,  that  he  is  told  he  must 
leave  India  in  two  months ;  within  five 
days  he  states  that  the  transfer  of  his  pro* 
perty  has  been  nuide  and  completed*  and  in 
fcurteen  days  he  embarks  for  Europe.  We 
eome  nowj  Sir,  to  the  second  interval-^ 


horn  the  departure  of  Mr.  Buddnghani  iib 
the  passing  of  the  new-  press  regulations. 
On  the  14  th  of  March,  the  new  editor^  Mr. 
Sandys,  was  apprized,  that  the  character  of 
The  Calcutta  Journal  remained  the  same, 
and  he  was  warned  of  the  consequences. 
On  the  4th  of  April  the  new  regulation 
was  passed,  prohibiting  any  person  to  print 
or  publish  any  public  journal  without 
having  obtained  a  licence  for  that  purpose 
from  Government.  This  regulation  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  daring  conduct 
of  the  new  editor,  from  the  perid  when 
Mr.  Buckingham,  was  ordered  to  leave 
India.  1  will  not  myself  describe  to  you 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  paper 
during  this  interval.  I  will  give  you  its 
character  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Francis  Mac* 
naughton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  Indian  Bench-— 
eminent  not  only  for  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing, but  for  his  liberality  and  humanity, 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckingham  him- 
self as  a  witness.  When  the  new  press 
regulation  was  presented  for  Registry  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  it  was  opposed  by  Counsel, 
who  appeared  for  The  CalcuUa  Journal ; 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  permit  me  to 
read  a  few  extracts  of  what  fell  from  Sir 
Francis  Macnaughton  when  pronouncing 
the  judgment  ot  the  Court.  Adverting  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  regulation  he  says : 

^  Thai  if  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  en- 
actment of  a  regulation  was  proper,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  regulation  could 
be  justified  by  its  propriety.  He  went  further, 
and  declared  some  such  one  to  be,  in  bis  opi« 
nion,  absolutely  necessary." 

Then  adverting  to  the  editor  being  a  half- 
caste.  Sir  Francis  says— 

''  If  he  had  been  a  British  subject,  and 
committed  an  ofience  against  the  British  Go- 
vernment to-day,  he  might  be  ordered  lo  de- 
part from  the  country  to-morrow.  Yet  what 
IS  the  insolent  boast  ?  That  he  is  free  from  all 
control  of  Government,  and  amenable  to  this 
Court  alone.  JThat  is,  that  he  may  print  and 
publish  anything,  however  seditious  and  de- 
structive of  the  Government's  authority ;  that 
he  may  continue  suchpublications  at  pleasure; 
and  that  they  cannot  even  be  questioned  until 
the  next  Session,  which  will  be  in  June;  and  al- 
though a  bill  of  indictment  may  be  found 
against  him,  he  may,  perhaps,  traverse  over 
until  October,  giving  him  all  the  intermediate 
time  to  bring  the  Government  into  hatred  and 
contempt,  and  to  hold  it  in  open  defiance. 
The  Government  had  thought  proper  to  order 
Mr.  Buckingham  (the  late  editor  of  Tim  Calm 
CHtia  Journal)  to  be  transported  to  his  own 
country.  lie  (Sir  Francis)  did  not  think  him- 
self at  liberty  to  enter  at  all  into  the  merits  of 
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that  proceeding.  Sitting  where  he  sat,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  in  him  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  question;  it  may  be,  at  least,  assu- 
med that  the  order^  in  the  opinion  of  Govern- 
ment, was  proper.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  An  immediate  proclamation  of  deii- 
ance,  a  declaration  that  the  paper  should  be 
continued  upon  its  former  plan,  and  on  the 
same  principles,  because  the  editor  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  not  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
Government's  immediate  authority.  Nay, 
thev  went  further,  and  announced  the  folly 
and  weakness  of  the  Government  in  having 
removed  Mr.  Buckingham  from  his  office, 
and  in  not  having  so  much  sagacity  as  to  dis- 
cern that  another  editor  might  be  appointed 
who  would  be  free  from  their  control,  and  that 
they  had  aggravated  the  evil  of  which  they 
complained,  by  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
greater  annoyance  in  this  country,  and  by 
Bending  Mr.  Buckingham  to  another,  where 
he  could  be  a  more  formidable  opponent ;  and 
that  they  had  thus,  instead  of  being  exposed 
to  one  battery,  placed  themselves  between 
two  forces.  He  asked  if  any  Government 
ought  to  submit  to  such  insolence  and  out- 
rage, or  if  such  a  one  as  this  could  be  consis« 
tent  with  such  a  press?'* 

As  we  have  heard  so  much  about  pro- 
perty, I  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  Sir  Francis  says  on  this 
Subject : — 

**  As  to  the  property  of  those  who  might 
have  speculated  upon  profit  to  be  derived 
from  an  abuse  of  the  Government,  it  stood 
upon  a  very  different  footing.  The  Govern- 
ment is  no  guarantee  to  such  an  adventure. 
It  may  truly  say,  ''  Ncn  hoe  in  feedera  vem," 
The  Government  is  free  to  act  as  it  may  think 
proper;  but  he  hoped,  if  there  was  any  body 
concerned  in  such  a  fund,  that  he  would  not 
be  suffered  to  benefit  by  his  speculation.  If, 
like  other  funds,  it  was  to  rise  as  the  State  in 
hostility  was  reduced,  and  to  advance  upon 
every  defeat  of  the  enemy — the  Government 
being  that  enemy — ^he  trusted  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  taw  an  end  of  such  a  stock 
and  of  such  a  stock-jobbing.*' 
What  Sir  Francis  Macknaugbton  says  is 
most  true.  The  stock  in  trade  was  the 
abuse  of  Goverument;  and  you  will  pre- 
sently see,  that  when  this  stock  was 
withdrawn,  the  whole  concern  tumbled  to 
pieces*  On  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  long 
argument,  the  press  regulation  was  re- 
gistered by  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
after  that  registry,  no  person  could  print 
or  publish  any  public  journal  without 
having  previously  obtained  a  licence.  I 
have  read  to  the  House  a  description  of 
the  conduct  of  The  Calcutta  Journal^ 
after  the  abdication  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
and  while  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Sandys;  and  I  ask  the  House,  if  they 


would  be  much  surprised  if  they  heard 
that  Government,  before  granting  a  licence 
to   such  a    paper,    had    required    some 
alteration  in  its  management.     Here  was 
an    opportunity   when    the    Government 
could  have  evinced  their  displeasure,  and 
controlled  the  paper  as  they  pleased.    No 
such  course  was  adopted.     Mr.  Sandys, 
the  offending  editor,  applied  for  a  licence, 
and  obtained  one  immediately,  without 
limit  or  restriction,  on  the  same  gtound 
on  which  a  licence  was  granted   to  the 
editor  of  any  other  paper  then  existing. 
I  come  now  to  the  third  interval — I  mean 
the  period  from  April,  when  the  licence 
was  granted  to  The   Calcutta  Journal^ 
under  the  new  regulation,  until  Novem* 
her,  when  that  licence  was  withdrawn; 
and  over  this  period  I  feel  that  I  must 
hurry  rapidly,  having  already  trespassed 
too  long  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
House.     On  the  8th  of  April,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  again  compelled  to 
interfere,  to  prevent  publications  inducing 
insubordination  in  the  army.  On  the  1 8th 
of  July,  the  Chief  Secretary  addressed 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Ballard,  the  consti- 
tuted attorneys  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  no- 
ticing seven  violations  of  the  law  within 
thirteen  days,  and  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Ballard  replied,  disclaiming  any  influence 
or  control  over  the  management  of  ^be 
paper*— and  thus  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  visit  on   those  conducting  the 
paper,  and  on  the  paper  itself^  any  con- 
sequences arising  from  disobedience   of 
the  laws.    On  the  23rd  of  September,  the 
Government  was  under  the  necessity  of 
noticing  the  continued  violation  of  the 
press  regulation;  and  not  wishing  to  sup- 
press   the    paper,    by  withdrawing    the 
licence,  they  ordered  home  the  assistant- 
editor,  Mr.  Arnott,  then  residing  in  India 
without  permission.    This  severe  measure 
proved  as  unavailing  as  the  milder  warn* 
ings;  the  law  continued  to  be  broken  and 
defied,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  the 
licence  was    withdrawn,   and   the  paper 
could  no  longer  be  published.  Here  againp 
I  deny,  that  the  Government  interfered 
with  the  sale  of  the  paper;  the  attorneys 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  might  have  aold  it 
the  next  day,  and  would  have  done  so,  if 
they  could  have  found  a  purchaser.    Mr. 
Merton  proposed  to  rent  tne  premises  and 
conduct  the  paper  for  a  limited  period ; 
but  after  some  correspondence.  Govern* 
ment  thought  it  right  to  refuse  him  a 
licence,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
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would  hare  the  lole  control.  He  after- 
^wards  made  some  arrangements  with  Mr. 
BnekiBgham's  attorneys,  and  having  sent 
in  ao  affidavit,  stating  that  he  was  sole- 
proprietor,  he  obtained  a  licence,  and 
continued  the  paper,  under  the  name  of 
The  Scotimafif  in  the  East,  for  about  seven 
months,  when  the  paper  died  a  natural 
death.  I  feel  most  grateful  to  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  they  have 
been  pleased  to  honour  me ;  and  I  trust 
I  have  redeemed  my  pledge  by  showing 
that  the  House  and  the  public  have  been 
misled  and  deceived  by  having  this  mat- 
ter represented  as  one  transaction — as  if 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  offended,  and  for 
that  offence  bad  been  transmitted,  and 
his  paper  suppressed,  and  his  property 
ruined.  I  have  shown  you,  that,  for 
two  years,  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  reply 
to  repeated  warnings  from  Government, 
expressed  his  contrition,  and  promised,  in 
future,  an  obedience,  which  he  never 
observed; — that,  encouraged  by  impu- 
nity, he  latterly  defied  the  Government, 
denied  their  authority,  and  held  up  to 
derision  and  contempt  their  regulations; 
and  that  Government  did  not  resort  to 
the  extremity  of  sending  him  home, 
till  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
his  perseverance  in  a  course  which  he  well 
knew  could  lead  to  no  other  result: — that, 
when  he  was  required  to  leave  Calcutta, 
the  Government  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly interfered  with  his  property,  nor 
with  the  transfer  and  management  of  his 
paper,  but  permitted  him  to  make  his  own 
arrangements,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
sneering  at  and  defying  them.  I  have 
shown  you  how  offensive  and  insulting  was 
the  conduct  of  The  Calcutta  Journal, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sandys,  from 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Buckingham  until  the 
registry  of  the  press  regulations;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  such  misconduct,  a  licence 
was  granted  to  him,  in  common  with  all 
other  editors.  I  have  shown  you  that, 
after  the  granting  of  such  licence,  the  law 
continued  to  be  violated  and  defied  by 
Mr.  Sandys: — that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
friends  and  attorneys  disclaimed  having 
any  control  over  the  management  of  the 
paper  :-^tbat  all  warnings  and  threats 
were  scorned  and  disregarded  by  Mr. 
Sandys:  —  that  the  contest  at  length 
was,  whether  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  or  The  Calcutta  Journal  should 
be  supreme  ;-^and  that  the  Government 
were  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  have 
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resort  to  the  last  extremity,  and  withdirai^ 
the  licence  from  the  paper. 

If  The  Ca/cu^/a«7burna/ was  so  valuable 
as  has  been  represented,  how  comes  it  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  attorney  did  not  im« 
mediately  sell  the  good-will  and  stock  in 
trade?  How  comes  it  that  Mr.  Merton, 
who  attempted  to  continue  the  paper,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it  in  seven  months? 
I  have  already  told  you  the  reason,  and 
will  repeat  it,  because  it  is  an  answer  to 
all  that  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. For  four  years  The  Calcutta 
Journal  attained  extensive  circulation,  and 
realised  considerable  profits  by  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law,  to  which  other  papers 
yielded  obedience.  When  the  licence  was 
withdrawn,  and  it  became  notorious  that 
the  Government  was  determined  to  vindi- 
cate its  authority  and  enforce  the  law,  the 
paper  was  deprived  of  an  advantage  that 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to 
have  enjoyed.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  placed  in  fair  competition  with  the 
other  Journals — to  that  competition  it 
proved  unequal, — and  in  seven  months 
was  abandoned  as  a  losing  concern  ; — and 
thus  ends  the  history  of  The  Calcutta 
Journal.  Before  sitting  down,  I  will,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  draw  their 
attention  to  a  libel  published  at  Madras, 
so  lately  as  December,  1834;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so,  because  all  idea  of 
danger,  either  to  the  State,  or  individuals 
in  India,  has  been  ridiculed.  The  letter  I 
allude  to  is  signed,  *<The  East  Indian 
Franklin ;"  and  as  a  specimen,  I  will  read 
a  few  extracts  from  it. 

'^  Let  every  one  of  us  boldly  determine, 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  offers,  to  send  an 
useless  resident,  a  wicked  collector,  a  sleeping 
member  of  the  council,  &c.  to  the  *  *  let 
us  mark  every  favoured  servant  of  the  John 
Company,  or  rather  the  embryos  of  the  future 
John  Company ;  and  if  we  cannot,  then  let  us 
mark  them  with  the  signs  of  our  vengeance. 
Most  of  us  have  daily  hundreds  of  opportunities 

to  act  the  part  of  an  E— —  A ,  and  often 

with  more  impunity,  or  with  perfect  safety  to 
our  lives ;  if  so,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
make  a  few  embryos  of  the  future  John  Com* 
pany  undergo  the  fate  of  a  C—  C— -." 

I  will  tell  you  the  persons  indicated  by 
the  initials  I  have  read.  E.  A.  is  Enam 
Ally,  who  murdered  Colonel  Coombs  on 
parade,  and  C.  C.  is  that  Colonel  Coombs, 
The  letter  thus  concludes, — 

"  Snatch  the  bloohy  dagger  with  which  our 
tyrants  incessantly  wound  us,  and  show  it  to 
them ;  and  if  the  sight  of  the  blood  they  spill 
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do  not  turn  tbeir  h«art8»  bury  it  deep  into  their 
bosoms,^ 

This  is  a  specimen  of  a  '^  harmless,  inno- 
oent  libel/'  and  published,  too,  within 
these  two  years.  Mr.  Buckingham  stated 
before  the  Committee,  that  the  persons 
composing  the  Petit  Juries  in  India  were 
residing  with  a  licence  revocable  at  plea- 
sure, and  intimated  that  Juries  so  com  posed 
were  ever  ready  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty 
when  persons  in  authority  prosecuted. 
I  hope,  Sir,  and  believe,  that  Juries  in 
India  will  ever  discharge  their  duty  fairly 
and  honestly,  and  must  deny,  that  they 
have  ever  shown  the  tendency  imputed  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  their  leaning  and 
bias  is  all  the  other  way.  The  Petit  Juries 
consist  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers, 
having  no  communication  with  the  services, 
or  with  persons  in  authority,  and  com- 
pletely segregated  from  them ;  and  I  ^y 
that  they  are  by  no  means  prone  to  find  a 
verdict  upon  the  prosecution  of  a  person 
in  authority.  In  the  very  case  I  have 
read  to  you,  what  think  you  was  the  find* 
ing  of  the  Jury?  Their  verdict  was, 
'*  guilty  of  publishing,  inadvertently,"  and 
strongly  recommending  the  defendant  to 
mercy.  This  verdict  the  Judge  refused 
to  receive,  and  then  a  verdict  of*'  guilty" 
was  returned,  with  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  of  the  person  who  had 
admitted  into  his  columns  this  atrocious 
libel.  I  have  not  addressed  myself  to  the 
amount  of  compensation,  because  I  feel 
assured  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  this  House,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  is  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation whatever,  either  from  the  East- 
India  Company  or  the  public.  I  beg,  Sir, 
to  repeat  my  apologies  for  having  intruded 
at  such  length  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  my  thanks  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  have  been  pleased  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  O^Connell  contended,  that  now  the 
questions  as  to  the  circumstances  of  The 
Calcutta  Journal,  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
the  parties  who  were  to  pay  it,  were 
neither  of  them  before  the  House,  but  the 
real  and  only  question  for  consideration 
was  the  confirmation  of  the  resolutions 
which  the  Committee  had  unanimously 
agreed  to,  after  hearing  the  whole  case 
opened  and  conducted  by  eminent  counsel 
oh  both  sides,  and  the  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  every  point  bearing  upon 
the  question  at  issue,  which  resolutions 
were  drawq  up  b^  the  hand  of  Lord 
Glenetg,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 


Control,  and  now  tbd  prntdpitl  GoImU 
Secretary.  It  was  not,  for  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that  Mr.  Buckiogbam  bad 
suflfered  a  most  grievous  wrong,  and  was 
he  without  any  legal  remedy?  Tha 
proudest  despot  on  the  earth  could  not 
with  impunity  injure  or  offend  the  poorest 
Englishman  ;  there  was  in  that  House  a 
tribunal— there  was  in  Englaud  a  moral 
force,  which  cast  its  protection  over  all 
who  bore  the  English  name,  and  surely  it 
would  not  be  alleged  that  Mr.  Bucking* 
ham  formed  an  exception  to  that  roll 
hitherto  deemed  universal.  The  questiOD 
was  really  not  the  amount  of  the  com* 
pensation,  but  there  did  arise  a  very  sen* 
ous  question  between  the  E»st- India  Com- 
pany and  the  people  of  this  country.  At 
all  events,  there  was  one  thing  to  which » 
as  a  Member  of  that  House,  he  could  not 
consent — namely,  that  a  British  subject; 
should  be  ruined  and  robbed,  and  than 
told  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons 
could  afford  no  remedy. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  said,  that  the  pre* 
sent  question  had  been  siready  fairly  and 
fully  tried— had  been  decided  by  a  com* 
potent  and  solemn  tribunal ;  and  now,  if 
the  present  proceeding  were  successful, 
they  must  reconsider  that  decision  in  m, 
totally  different,  and,  as  he  would  oon* 
tend,  irregular  form,  and  annul  it  allo^ 
gether.  It  had,  on  the  previous  occasion y 
been  brought  forward  as  a  private  Bill, 
and  now  it  was  to  be  considered  in  tba 
form  of  a  public  resolution.  He  thought 
himself  entitled  to  say,  that  he  wac  at 
open  as  any  Member  of  thst  Heuse»  to 
a  claim  of  justice.  It  bad  been  aaid 
that  justice  was  blind,  but  he  preaumed 
it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  jut* 
tice  should  have  one  eye  open,  and  be 
alive  only  to  the  interests  of  the  com* 
plainant.  Justice  he  desired  to  havei 
but  justice  required  that  both  sides  should 
be  heard.  In  his  opinion,  nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that  the  case  was  atrictlj 
a  private  question,  and  he  desired  to 
know  what  grounds  there  had  been  laid 
for  taking  it  out  of  the  regulations  ac- 
cording to  which  all  private  qoestioBB 
were  discussed  in  that  House.  Then  it 
was  alleged,  that  the  amount  was  of  no 
importance ;  surely  the  amount  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  was  sorry  Co 
see  in  his  place,  ought  to  receive,  waa 
the  question,  or  at  least  formed  so  vary 
large  and  important  a  part  of  it,  aod 
waa  so  intimately  inierwoveo  with  tha 
entire  question,  thet  no  just  or  saccaiaftil 
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Hien  if  tlie  Hoote  afiinned  by  its  reftolQ*> 
tkm  the  sttcement  that   the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was   entitted   to    10,000/.,  what 
became  of  the  distinct  aware  nee  given  on 
li  Ibraier  occaeion,  that  the  question  then 
brought  before  the  House  was  a  private 
ftnd  not  a  public  question  ?    The  House 
was,  therefore,  most  seriously  catted  on  to 
delibemte  respecting  the  course  which  it 
would  pursue.    First,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
demanded  5^000/.— next,  40,000^-— then 
10,000/. ;  the  last  was  what  he  at  present 
required,  and  under  such  conflicting  de- 
mands, he  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  the  House  was  to  legislate.     It 
was  most  unusual  thus  to  come  fbrward 
iHth  H-  |>ilUic  resolution,  when  a  private 
Bill  had  been  lost,  and  even  if  the  resolu- 
Ikma  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  mere 
waate  paner,  so  far  as  its  eflfects  went  upon 
the  minoB  of   the  East-India  Directors. 
One  consideration  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  this  truly — the  re- 
iOhition  ought  to  be  at  once  affirmed,  be- 
eatiae  the  Bill  was  on  the  former  occasion 
defeated  by  an  accident.  What  would  the 
House  think,  if  he  were  to  come  down  and 
•ay,  **  A  prhrate  Bill  having  been  carried 
by  an  accidental    majority,  for  compen- 
sating the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  the 
House  ought  to  remedy   that    evil,  by 
adopting  a  public  resolution,  with  a  view 
to  deprive  htm  of  that  compensation  V*  In 
spite  of  all  the  menaces  of  tha  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  to  spile  of  the  letters  the  hon. 
Member  might  address  to  the  electors  of 
Nottingham,  ha  meant  conscientiously  to 
discharge  bia  duty*      He  hoped  that  on 
consideration  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Poola  would  not  press  this  extraor* 
dmary  question  to  a  division.    He  could 
not  be  serious  in  that  intention ;    it  was 
impossible  that  be  could  be  serious.  There 
never  in  the  bistort  of  Parliament  was  an 
instance  in  which  the  Legislature  paid  a  set 
of  men  by  a  resolutmn,  for  to  that  it  would 
come,  since  this  resolution  roust  be  intend- 
ed to  be  the  basis  of  some  Bill  or  other, 

^  Mr.  Buekingham  was  not  about  to  give 
his  opinion  on  this  question,  and  be  only 
wished  to  make  an  observation  in  answer 
to  a  complaint  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made,  that  he  (Mr.  Bucking- 
bam)  was  present  trhile  this  matter  was 
discosaed.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  giro  him  leave  to  state 
that  thia  question  was  now  being  heard 
judicially,  and  ha  would  ask  if  there  was 


any  instance  known  of  a  plaintiiF  being 
excluded  from  a  Court  of  Justice  while 
his  cause  was  being  tried.  He  denied 
having  sent  any  threatening  letters  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  and  he  disclaimed 
writing  anything  in  t(ie  Sheffield  iris,  re- 
flecting on  anyk>ody  for  the  course  they 
bad  pursued  in  reference  to  this  question. 
As  to  writing  to  Members  of  that  House 
to  request  their  attendance  in  suppoit  of 
the  motion,  he  had  the  example  of  hia 
Majesty's  Government  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  Harvey  wished  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton,  which 
would,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
place  the  point  at  issue  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  He  had  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say,  that  the  solicitor  of  the 
East- India  Company,  so  far  fW>m  con* 
curring  in  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  estimating  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  at  40,000/.,  had 
declared  that  it  could  not  exceed  7,0001, 
or  6,000/.  If  so,  that  was  an  admission  from 
the  proper  quarter,  that  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  due  to  Mr.  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him,  said,  that  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, when  before  the  Committee,  at  first 
defended  the  whole  case,  and  denied  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  claim  to  com« 
pensation,  and  afterwards,  supposing  that 
the  Committee  had  decided  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  entitled  to  compensation, 
he  went  to  show,  that  admitting  him  to  be 
entitled  to  some  compeasation,  it  could 
not  exceed  more  than  7,000/.  or  8,0001. 

Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Young  thought  that  a 
moderate  sum  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  out  of  the 
public  purse,  because  he  had  been  injured 
by  tha  public ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
source  from  which  that  remuneration  would 
be  provided  by  the  resolutions,  as  the  East- 
India  Company  was  not  to  blame,  iiince 
the  Government,  and  not  the  East-India 
Company,appointedtheGovemor-Oeneral. 
Major  Beauclerk  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
Committee  that  reported  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  claim,  should  pursue  the 
course  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was 
surprised  also  that  he  should  accuse  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  of  sending 
menacing  letters — an  accusation  so  grave 
in  its  nature,  that  he  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  prove  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  or 
elsewhere.  It  was  not  right  or  fair  to  throw 
out  these  personalities  before  the  House. 
H2 
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Sir  John  Hohhouse  remarked,  that  so  far    Mr.  Buckingham  ought  to  receira  compeo- 


from  being  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  reported  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's claim,  he  was  not  even  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson  Pelham  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  whether  he 
himself,  or  some  one  else  using  his  name, 
had  sent  him  under  an  enclosure,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  three  letters,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  forward  them  ?  He 
thought  he  had  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say,  that  he  had  not  sent  any 
letters,  but  these  bore  the  signature  of 
'«  J.  S.  Buckingham." 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining a  subject  which  it  appeared  was 
little  understood.  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
adverted  to  a  threatening  letter  which  it 
was  alleged  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)'  had 
sent  to  the  Sheffield  Iris,  and  of  his  having 
in  that  newspaper  used  menacing  language 
to  him  with  respect  to  his  opposition  to  his 
claims  for  compensation.  He  had  before 
distinctly  denied,  and  he  did  still  deny,  that 
part  of  the  charge,  he  never  having  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  Disposing  of  that 
part  of  the  charge,  he  would  next  allude 
to  the  letters.  He  certainly  had  written 
some  fifty  or  sixty  letters,  the  tenour  of 
which  he  would  repeat.  There  was  in 
doing  so  no  attempt  at  concealment,  they 
having  been  dated  from  his  own  house, 
signed  by  his  own  name,  and  addressed  to 
those  Members  likely  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  case.  The  letters  contained  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  a  printed  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  an  ex- 
pression to  the  effect  that  he  should  feel 
happy  if  the  hon.  Member  to  whom  it  was 
sent  would  do  him  the  honour  to  transmit 
the  documents  to  his  constituents,  for 
them  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  they 
might  think  fit.  As  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated  in  his  case,  one  corporation  did 
and  another  did  not  entertain  the  petition; 
but  the  general  result  was,  that  from 
ninety  to  ninety-five  petitions  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  sent  up 
to  Parliament,  signed  by  25,000  indivi- 
duals. In  procuring  their  signatures  no 
magic  art  had  been  exercised.  He  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  spend  money  very 
liberally,  as  other  hon.  Members  might  be. 
The  moral  influence  of  the  facts  them- 
selves had  been  the  onlv  influence  em- 
ployed,  and  those  he  had  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public. 

Mr.  Baines  remarked,  that  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  an  unanimous  decision  that 


sation,  and  if  they  had  not  the  power  of 
giving  it,  why  was  the  Committee  splinted? 

Mr.  Tulk  replied,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  appealed  to  him  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  a  request  with  which  he  could 
not  comply,  and  he  could  not  but  at  the 
same  time  complain  that  this  question, 
which  was  to  have  been  treated  as  a 
neutral  one,  had  been  made  a  question  of 
party.  He  could  not  but  remark  that  the 
leader  of  the  Government  in  that  Housfe 
was  absent.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  ex- 
tract of  the  noble  Lord*s  speech  on  a  former 
occasion  upon  this  subject.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  noble  Lord  had  paired  off 
or  not;  but  he  knew  that  upon  this  subject 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  that  he  had  said,  so  far  from 
attaching  any  blame  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
he  thought  his  conduct  highly  honorable 
and  praise worthy,conformable  to  those  rules 
of  conduct  and  examples  of  freedom  which 
ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  that  noble 
Lord  was  not  there  to  give  the  hon. 
Member  the  benefit  of  the  expression  of 
his  opinion.  He  was  sorry  to  think  it ; 
but  he  thought  if  it  had  beem  a  qaestioli 
taken  up  by  the  other  side  o^  the  House, 
there  would  have  been  more  leal  displayed. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  nnrobeft 
appeared  : — Ayes  60 ;  Noes  92 ;  Ma- 
jority, 32. 
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Bill  for  the  election  of  Charitable  Trus- 
tees in  the  corporate  towns  in  England 
and  Wales."    Some  such  measure  as  the 
present  was  rendered    necessary  by    the 
Act  which  passed  last  Session,  **  for  the 
I  better  regulation  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions   in    England    and    Wales."     The 
House  would  ren.ember  that,  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  that  Bill  in  this  House,  it  was 
the  general  object  lo  separate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Charitable  Trusts  from  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Town  Councils  ; 
and  clauses  were  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  however, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  proposed  that  these 
clauses  should  be  expunged  from  the  Bill, 
on  the  ground  that  Lord  Brougham  had 
then  before  that  House  a  Bill  "  for  the 
Regulation  of  all  Charities,  and  for  the 
Extension  of  Education,"  and  in  conse- 
quence   the     clauses     were    withdrawn. 
Clauses  were  substituted  of  a  temporary 
nature,  providing  that,  until  August  this 
year,  these   trusts   should  remain    under 
the  control  of  the  Corporations,  and  that 
after    that     period    the    nomination    of 
trustees  should   be  vested   in  the    Lord 
Chancellor,  or  in  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being.     Now 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Legislature  never 
intended  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
should  be  permanent.     The  latter  would 
lead  to  great  expense  and  delay ;  while 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Legis- 
lature should,  after  it  had  been  declared 
that    the    Corporations    were    unfit    to 
manage  their  corporate  funds,  vest  these 
corporations  with  the' management  of  the 
Charitable   Trusts  belonging    to  the  se- 
veral towns  of  England  and  Wales.     It  was 
therefore,  with  a  view  of  making  a  per- 
manent provision  for  the  management  of 
these  funds  that  the  present  Bill  was  in« 
troduced — a  Bill  which  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  working 
of  any  Bill  that  might  hereafter  be  intro- 
duced   for    the    general    regulation    of 
charities.     He  proposed   that  these  cha- 
ritable trusts  should   be  vested  in  Local 
Commissioners,  but  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract, as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of 
political  feelings  in   the  election  of  the 
new  trustees,  the  Bill  would  provide  that 
they  should  be  chosen  in  the  way  the 
auditors  were  now,  and  not  as  were  the 
town    councillors — namely,    every    indi- 
vidual in  the  constituency  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  vote,  but  only  for  half  the  num- 
ber required^  which  should  be  fixed  by  the 
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Town  Council.  He  proposed  to  leave  lo 
.the  Town  Council  the  power  of  fixing  the 
number  of  Commissioners^  a  certain 
number  going  out  annually  by  rotation, 
but  the  number  would  always  be  one 
divisible  by  three.  He  also  proposed  to 
leave  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  fix  the 
times  of  their  meetings.  In  order  to  keep 
up  some  correspondence  with  the  Town 
Council  which  might  sometimes  be  useful , 
he  proposed  that  the  mayor  should  be 
ex-qfficio  one  of  the  Trustees:  and 
be  did  not  exclude  Town  Councillors 
from  that  body^  if  the  burgesses  chose  to 
elect  them  Commissioners,  but  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Vernon  Smith's)  desire,  by  every 
means  in  his  power^  to  separate  the  man- 
agement of  these  trusts  from  the  political 
discussions  of  the  Corporations  |  and  it 
was,  therefore,  provided,  that  the  treasurer 
of  the  Corporation  should  not  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
in  general  all  the  officers  of  the  two  bodies 
should  be  distinct. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped 
ample  time  would  be  given  for  its  dis- 
cussion, as  it  was  a  most  important 
measure. 

Mr.  Potter  expressed  his  great  satis* 
Miction  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  bad 
been  introduced. 

Leave  given. 
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SlmOTti.1  BUIt.  RMd  •  flxit  timet  Murdem^  ExMu- 
Hon.  Read  a  second  time  t  Stieam  Venelt  (Thamce)  BlUk 
Reoofcry  oi  Tenementii  Chepele  of  Emo  (Inland)  i 
Oc^yvight  Act  Amendment. 

MUtioni  Pmented.  By  Mr.  T.  An^rooD,  from  Blrming^ 
ham,  fbr  Um  Removal  of  DimblHtiei  afft^lagtfae  Jem,  for 
AmeUoratlQg  the  Criminal  Code,  and  for  an  EquaUxatum 
of  the  Duty  on  East  and  Wert  India  Sugan.~By  KTeral 
Hon.  MnansBa.  ftom  varioui  plaeee,  the  Howe  to  adhere 
to  the  ProtMona  of  Uunidpal  Corporations  (Ireland) 
BUI,  as  originally  paaed  by  Uie  Commoni..»By  Mr. 
X.  Tfe9iii«rr  and  Loan  CAvrLtanaoR,  ftom  several  places 
in  imaad.  to  pan  the  Bill  ai  tigntA  to  hy  Uie  Lords. 
—By  sevend  Hov.  MniBCRa.  ftom  vwtotts  naoa. 
for  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.--Ry  Mr.  W.  Wiir 
tiAm,  IhNhi  Attomles  atad  Sottdtora  of  Coventry, 
for  Repeal  of  Dnty  on  CWillDatM>-By  several  MaMaaaa, 
iVom  various  places,  for  an  AlteraOon  in  the  Factorica  Re- 
gtiSmkm  Act— By  Sia  C.  B.  Vaiia,  ftom  Aldboroogh,  for 
AltRttloii  of  Fisheries  BUI,  and  foom  Ipswich,  that  hi  the 

propoeed  AlteiatioiB  of  Piper  Dtttlee,  a  Diawbaek  may  be 
allowed  on  Stocks  in  hand.— By  several  Hon.  MjaMBSM^ 
ftom  vitfious  places,  for  LardVday  BlQ.— By  Mr.  Loch, 
ftom  Ndto.  for  AltsralioB  of  Law  of  Sta^nte  Labour 
(•ootland),  and  from  Ross  and  Creoatty,  for  Reduetloit 
of  Duty  on  Spirit  Licences  (Scotland}.-Jly  BIr.  Wood- 
Boobn,  focnn  Western  Division  of  Norfolk,  for  Poor-laws 
for  trdand.— By  Mr.  Moaaaw  O^OoinriLL,  foom  Rak- 
t^UmOK  Galh>w,foK  AbolWoB  of  Tithes tinind). 
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Terment  had  to  pf»y  Uie  atteniioii  of  the 
House  U>  a  matter,  which,  though  net  iia» 
mediately  connected  with  the  petition 
he  had  just  presented,  was  a  portiofi  of 
those  attacks  which  had  lately  been  made 
upon  the  private  character  of  the  Irish 
Landlords,  and  he  hoped  to  be  conceded 
that  courtesy  which  was  always  e^stended 
to  a  Member  on  a  question  of  a  penoaal 
nature.  The  Gentleman  of  whom  be  he4 
to  speak,  was  Mr.  M*Neale,  of  Carlieg^ 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  whose  cha-^ 
racter  as  a  landlord  one  would  have  sup* 
posed  was  so  well  known  in  Ireland  as  to 
protect  him  from  such  factious  asaautta. 
Of  this  Gentleman,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Sherman  Crawford)  wei 
pleased  to  state,  a  few  evenings  back,  that 
from  political  irritation  against  one  of  his 
tenants,  who  had  voted  contrary  to  hia 
wishes,  be  had  with  his  own  hands  set  fire 
to  and  burnt  the  tqrf  which  the  poor  man 
had  prepared  for  hia  winter  firing.  NoW| 
the  facts  of  the  case  whk:h  had  been  ^oa 
misrepresented  Were  simply  these  !«-^Mr. 
M'Neale  had  early  in  the  year  1896,  and 
long  before  the  period  of  the  election  in 
question,  dismissed  from  his  service,  for 
misconduct,  a  man  called  Mills,  who  wee 
a  tenant  on  his  estate,  and  a  labourer  in 
his  employment*  The  turf-bbg  on  Mr. 
M'Neale's  property,  it  so  happened,  was 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  lands,  let- 
ting so  high  as  from  4/.  to  11.  an  acre,  and 
was  specially  reserved  in  all  his  leases,  per^ 
mission  to  cut  it  being  required  and  granted 
by  favour  only  to  his  tenants.  This  &voor 
Mr.  M'Neale,on  discharging  Mills  from  hia 
service,  told  him  he  should  no  longer  en» 
joy  as  his  tenant,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
warned  him  that  if  he  persisted,  contrary 
to  his  orders,  to  cut  turf,  he  (Mr.  M'Neale) 
would  himself  bum  it,  as  he  had  been  ill 
the  habit  of  doing  towards  all  peraoBS  who 
presumed  to  cj^t  in  his  turf-bog,  withoot 
his  permission.  And  to  prove  that  Mtlla 
was  aware  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  permis- 
sion, he  sent  his  son  in  the  May  following 
still  before  the  Looth  election,  to  entreat 
permission,  which  was  again  refused,  and 
Mr.  M'N#hle*a  determination  to  bam  it 
himself  was  repeated,  if  his  father  ahoold 
attempt  to  proceed  contrary  to  his  order. 
When  the  election  came,  in  July,  Mills 
actually  sent  to  Mr.  M'Neale  to  request 
permission  to  vote  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  tenants,  but  Mr.  M'Neale  sent  hia 
bailiffs  to  tell  him,  that  he  would  not  even 
permithimto  walk  intoDundaikincoaspafty 
with  theaa,  and  that  if  hia  aiBgile  vei$ 
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would  «MOfe  the  rtlum  of  both  bit  fri«ndt« 
9<Ir«  Leslie  Foster  and  Mr.  Fprtescue,  he 
jroiiM  noi  accept  of  it.  As  to  any  subpe* 
4|iient  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Neele,  ihereforev 
peipg  IB  revenge  for  Mills'  witbholding  a 
vote,  which  be  bad  already  scorned  to  «e- 
pure,  the  idea  was  too  ridicNlous  to  be  en- 
lertained  for  a  moment*  Subsequently  to 
jba  ele^tioHf  however,  Mr,  M'Neale  wss 
tpformed  by  bis  bailiff,  that,  contrary  to 
hie  express  commands,and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  M'Neale's  reiterated  warnings  of  the 
cooeequencet  Mills  bad  actually  entered 
pn  the  bog,  and  cut  and  prepared  his  turf, 
upon  which  Mr.  M'Neale,  m  observance 
of  bis  own  previous  warning,  proceeded  to 
the  lands  and  destroyed  it.  For  this  he 
was  sammoned  to  the  petit  sessions  on  a 
charge  of  larceny,  when  the  idle  charge 
was  dismissed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Association  then  took  up  the  matter,  and 
Mills  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing his  landlord  by  instituting  proceedings 
in  the  superior  Courts.  Mr.  Holmes  and 
the  hpn.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil) 
ware  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
actually  nonsuited  on  the  evidence  of  his 
own  son.  Ha  could  make  no  observations 
on  this  case  so  powerful,  as  a  few  sentences 
from  a  statement  of  Mr.  M'Neale  himself, 
which  be  begged  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  read  to  them. 

Mr.  Huit  rose  to  order.  He  would 
ap^al  to  the  hon.  Member,  whether  he 
would  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with 
auch  statements. 

Mr.  Emerson  Temuni  would  appeal  to 
the  bon.  Member,  whether,  if  his  character 
ware  assailed  in  such  a  public  assembly  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  not  be 
anxious  to  remove  the  slanders  heaped  upon 
ill  The  hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  statements  of  Mr. 
M'Neale  >-^'  Mr.  Sheil  made  a  long  speech 
in  conrt  against  me,  but  in  the  evening 
eent  hie  friend  (Mr.  Peter  Colman)  to  me 
to  assure  me,  that  he  meant  nothing  per- 
sonal in  his  speech^  and  that  he  bojped,  if 
be  had  made  use  of  any  expressions  to 
hurt  my  feelings,  I  would  forgive  it,  as  his 
apeech  was  a  political  one,  and  meant  for 
the  peqple  of  England  in  favour  of  eman- 
cipation. Since  I  came  of  age,  thirty-three 
jMfa  ago,  I  have  only  had  occasion 
to  tain  three  tenants  from  my  FO- 
perty—- Mills  being  one,  and  two  Thomp'- 
amis  both  Protestants,  but  of  bad  cfaa- 
vacter.  I  defy  Sherman  Crawford  to  prove 
•et  of  oppressiQii  against  me^  towards 


any  of  my  teoants.  I  hava  lived  all  my 
life  on  or  near  my  property*  and  spent  my 
income  amongst  my  tenants.  At  t\» 
election  for  liouth,  in  1826,  neither  the 
threats  and  curses  of  the  priests,  nor  the 
mob  could  saduce  any  of  my  Catholic 
voters  from  me,  except  in  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  man  who  took  a  large  bribe, 
as  be  afterwards  acknowleged  to  me. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Richardson  was  r^ 
turned  for  the  county  of  Armagh,  I  polled 
for  him  thirty-seven  Catholic  tenants  out 
of  forty — two  were  ill,  and  one  in  England, 
although  they  were  cursed  and  threatened 
by  priests  in  my  presence,  who  also  offered 
them  large  bribes.  During  the  election 
for  Louth  in  1826,  whilst  attending  one 
of  my  Roman  Catholic  freeholders  to  the 
hustings^  we  were  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  priests  near  the  court-house,  many  of 
whom  asked  my  tenant, if  be  was  gointr  to 
desert  his  creed  and  his  Saviour,  and  to 
send  bis  soul  to  hell.  I  could  wish  Mr. 
Sheil  were  asked  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  my  statement  with  respect 
to  Mill$  is  not  correct.  False  and  un- 
founded as  this  attack  of  Mr.  Crawford  is, 
it  is  not  without  a  malignant  object.  It 
is  meant  to  injure  me  with  the  Govern^ 
ment,  whose  servant  I  am,  as  I  still  hold  a 
commission  in  the  revenue,  and  at  present 
my  memorial  is  before  the  Treasury,  pray- 
ing for  a  retired  allowance  on  the  abolition 
of  my  situation  at  Carlingford."  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  could,  he  had  little 
doubt,  respond  satisfactorily  to  this  appeal 
of  Mr.  M'Neale,  and  do  justice  to  the  re- 
putation of  an  injured  gentleman.  Such 
were  the  simple  facts  of  a  case  which  had 
been  unwarrantably  misrepresented,  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  character  of 
Mr.  M'Neale  as  a  landlord ;  and  singularly 
enough,  and  as  if  to  prove  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge  brought  by  the  hon* 
Member  for  Dundalk,  that  Mr.  M'Neale 
could  be  actuated  by  such  motives.  Mills 
was  at  present  a  freeholder  in  Dundalk, 
and  voted  for  the  hon.  Member,  but  be- 
came a  bankrupt  after  being  nonsuited ; 
Mr.  M'Neale  was  appointed  his  assignee ; 
be  still  owed  him  60/.,  and,  were  he  so  dis* 
posed,  Mr.  M'Neale  could  at  this  moment 
sell  the  very  freehold  out  of  which  he  voted 
for  the  hon.  Member,  and  deprive  him  of 
his  franchise. 

Mr.  SkeU  said,  that  he  would  very 
briefly  state  his  recollection  of  an  occur- 
rence that  had  taken  place  now  more  than 
ten  yearn  ago.    Ha  remembesed  very  wait 
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tbat  Harry  Miib— that  was  the  man's 
name — made  a  complaint  to  the  associa- 
tion tbat  he  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
holding,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
voted  for  Mr.  Alexander  Dawson.  Mills 
was  a  tenant  of  Mr.  M'Neale.  There  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  them  previous  to 
the  general  election  in  1826.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  there  certainly 
was  a  verdict  for  Mr.  M'Neale,  but  the 
verdict  was  returned  on  a  point  of  law,  as 
it  was  held  that  Mills  had  no  property  in 
the  turf.  It  was  undoubtedly  considered 
a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wolf  M'Neale,  that  he  should 
assemble  a  number  of  persons,  and  go,  in 
the  broad  open  day,  and  with  his  own 
hands  set  fire  to  this  man's  turf.  That 
was  all  that  he  knew  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Potter  said,  that  it  would  appear, 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Belfast,  that  Irish  landlords  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  votes  of  their  tenants. 

Subject  dropped. 

Herring  Fishery.]  Mr.  Loch  had 
two  petitions  to  present  of  rather  an  im- 
portant nature.  One  was  from  the  mer- 
chants and  fish-curers  of  Wick,  in  the 
county  of  Caithness,  and  the  other  from 
similar  parties  in  the  town  of  Cromarty. 
The  petitioners  complained  of  the  loss  of 
the  market  which  they  formerly  had  for 
their  fish  in  the  West- India  Isfands,  and 
of  the  impossibility  which  they  found  of 
opening  new  markets  on  the  Continent. 
They  complained  especially  that  the  mar- 
kets of  Russia  and  Belgium  were  shut 
against  them.  Seeing  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
his  place,  and  knowing  that  his  hon.  Friend 
was  aware  of  the  distress  of  the  peti- 
tioners, he  need  not  urge  their  case  on  his 
attention.  It  was  most  unjust,  now  that 
Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland,  that 
the  Dutch  should  retain  the  monopoly  of 
that  market. 

Mr.  Labouchere  could  assure  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  was  connected  had 
been,  and  still  was,  directed  to  the  subject 
to  which  the  present  petitions  referred. 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  of  giving  every  encouragement  and 
protection  that  it  possibly  could  to  the 
fisheries  of  the  country.  He  had  been 
assured  that  it  was  impossible,  by  any  al- 
teration or  pew  regulation,  to  remedy  the 


evil  of  which  the  petitioners  complained, 
with  regard  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
still  possessed  a  monopoly  in  the  West^ 
Indian  islands  for  the  exportation  of  their 
herrings,  and  if  the  market  for  them  had 
diminished  there,  it  would  be  impossible 
by  a  legislative  measure  to  re-estabKsh 
it.  With  regard  to  the  foreign  monopoly 
of  which  the  petitioners  complained, 
he  was  not  without  hopes  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  in  that  respect.  He 
had  had  interviews  with  deputations  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  the  national 
industry,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  from 
representations  then  made  to  him,  that  the 
regulations  that  existed  in  Russia  with 
respect  to  this  trade  were  exceedingly  un- 
favourable, and  extremely  unfair,  as  re- 
garded the  British  fisheries.  There  were 
three  descriptions  of  herrings  imported 
into  Russia— the  Dutch,  the  English,  and 
the  Norwegian,  and  the  difference  in  the 
duties  levied  on  them  was  remarkable.' 
The  value  of  the  Dutch  herrings  was 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
English,  while  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween the  English  and  Norwegian  varied 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Now,  the  duly 
levied  on  the  Dutch  and  English  herrings 
was  the  same,  and  amounted  almost  to  a 
prohibitory  one.  They  were  classed  to- 
gether, and  98.  per  barrel  was  levied  on 
them,  while  the  Norwegian  paid  only 
2s.  3d.  per  barrel.  He  begged  to  assure 
his  hon.  Friend  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  should  these  statements  prove  to  be 
correct,  in  making  such  representations  to 
Russia  on  the  subject  as  he  hoped  would 
be  attended  with  a  beneficial  result.  He 
believed  that  at  present  the  herrings  of 
this  country  were  so  well  cured,  that  they 
only  required  to  be  put  on  a  fair  footing 
to  force  their  way  against  any  other  her- 
rings there.  The  Belgian  market  was  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  English 
fisheries,  and  the  Qovernment  should  lose 
no  opportunity  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  this  branch  of  our  national  industry 
in  that  quarter. 

Captain  Pedieil  said,  that  if  tlie  tithe 
were  taken  off*  the  Norfolk  herrings,  they 
would  beat  the  Dutch  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Loch  said,  he  was  sure  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  Friend  would  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  petitioners. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  table. 

« 

Bbxbj^ry  at  Euctzoks.]  The  Homo 
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went  into  Committee  on  tbe  Bribery  att     Lord  Stanley  objected  to  this  clause^  ai 
Elections  Bill.  |  it  woald  prevent  the  payment  of  bond  fide 

On  that  part  of  Clause  3  which  subjects 
a  person  ^ilty  of  bribing  another  to  a 
penalty  of  5001.  for  each  offence^ 

Mr.  Hwm/e  said,  that  if  it  were  desired 
that  the  penalty  should  be  enforced  and 
recovered,  It  should  be  a  moderate  one ; 
but  if  the  penalty  was  a  heavy  one,  it 
would  not  be  enforced. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  was  understood  to  sa^, 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  instance  m 
which  the  penalty  of  500/.  in  such  cases 
was  recovered. 

Mr.  Pryme  concurred  in  thinking  that 
a  severe  penalty  would  defeat  its  object.  He 
would  move, as  an  amendment,  that  the  sum 
of  50/.  instead  of  500/.  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Hardy  said,  that  if  the  penalty 
were  reduced  to  so  small  a  sum,  it  would 
give  a  great  opening  to  bribery,  for  such  a 
penalty  if  inflicted  on  a  person  administer- 
ing the  bribe,  would  be  at  once  paid  by 
the  candidate 

Mr,  Pryme  said,  that  his  object  was  to 
make  the  Bill  more  effective,  by  having  a 
fine  that  would  be  imposed.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  know  the  facts 
connected  with  the  500/.  penalty  ?  They 
were  told,  he  believed,  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Montgomery. 
When  the  Bill  was  first  proposed  the  pen- 
alty was  a  moderate  one,  but  an  hon. 
Memberi  who  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
Bill,  moved  that  the  penalty  be  500/.,  in 
the  hope  that  if  so  high  a  penalty  was 
attached  to  the  offence,  the  Bill  would  be 
abandoned  by  its  promoters,  but  rather 
than  lose  the  Bill  they  adopted  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  passed.  Would  a  penalty  of 
100/.  suit  the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member? 

Mr.  Hardy : — If  the  penalty  be  small, 
parties  would  not  sue  for  it,  for  in  that 
case  they  would  get  little  more  than  would 
cover  their  own  costs. 

Amendment  degatived;  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  4th  Clause,  enacting  <*  That  if 
any  person  shall,  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  directly  or  indirectly 
give,  offer,  or  allow,  or  in  any  way  promise 
to  or  for  the  use  or  advantage  of  any 
voter,  any  gift,'  reward,  or  compensation 
of  any  kind,  as  a  consideration  in  whole^ 
or  in  part,  for  any  loss  of  time  in  travel- 
ling to  or  from,  or  in  attending  at  any  such 
election  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  he  shall, 
fbr  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum 


election  expenses ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  many  voters  would  not  go  to  the  poll 
unless  the  expenses  of  their  conveyance 
was  paid.  There  might  be  a  fnaximum 
fixed  for  such  expenses  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices,  but  they  ought  not  to  prevent 
the.  payment  of  what  were  purely  lawful 
expenses. 

Mr.  Roebuck  differed  from  the  view 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  election 
was  the  business  not  of  the  candidates, 
but  of  the  electors,  and  the  candidate 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  anything. 
The  chief  object  of  this  Bill  ought  to  bis 
to  prevent  such  payment. 

Mr.  Hardy  said,  that  his  chief  object  in 
the  clause  was  to  prevent  any  money  pass- 
ing from  the  candidate  to  the  electors,  or 
that  any  pecuniary  transactions  should 
take  place  between  them. 

Mr.  Roebuck  moved  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  words  "  as  a  consideration  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  any  loss  of  time  in 
travelling  to  or  from,  or  in  attending  at, 
any  such  election  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing," be  omitted.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  he  did  not  wish  by  this  alteration 
to  prohibit  candidates  from  bringing  the 
voters  up  to  the  poll,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  giving  any  distinct  sum  of  money  to 
any  voter. 

Mr.  Orattan  protested  against  the  ex- 
tension of  this  amendment  to  Ireland. 
The  object  of  it  would  be  to  prevent  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  voters  from  being 
paid,  and  it  would  then  be  impossible  to 
have  an  election. 

Mr.  Heathcote  should  give  his  most 
decided  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath,  as  it  would  bear 
very  hard  on  the  poorer  class  of  voters, 
who  were  not  able  to  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Aglionby  defended  the  amend- 
ment, which  he  thought  would  prove  very 
beneficial.  Its  object  was  not  to  prevent 
voters  being  conveyed  to  the  poll  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidates,  because,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  election  law,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  prevent  it* 

Mr.  John  Young  was  quite  satisfied,  that 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  the  prac- 
tical result  would  be  that  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  county  constituency, 
more  especially  in  Ireland,  would  be  dis- 
franchised, as  the  poorer  classes  could  not 
a£R>rd  to  pay  for  travelling  to  the  poll, 
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Mr*  Huriy  would  move  ft  vroviio,  <'  that 
polling'  herein  contained  BDouId  prevent 
9Qtndidates  or  other  persons  connected  with 
^eoi  from  providing  conveyances  for  voters 
to  and  from  the  poll  at  their  election.^ 
Xhis  b^  hoped  would  meet  the  object  pro- 
posed by  the  boo.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Roebuck  must  press  his  own  amend* 
pient.^ — 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
aue^tfon : — Ayes  65  \  Noes  58  ;  Ma- 
jorilY  7.— Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  was  then  proposed,  enacting 
"That  if  an^  person  shall  at  any  time 
ader  the  passing  of  the  act,  by  himself,  or 
by  or  with  an^  person,  or  by  any  ways, 
means,  or  devices,  or  any  colour,  excuse, 
pr  pretence  whatsoever,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly give,  present,  allow,  provide,  or 
procure,  or  promise,  engage,  or  agree  to 
give,  present,  allow,  provide,  or  procure 
any  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provi- 
sion to  or  for  any  person,  with  the  mtent 
or  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  conuptly 
influencing  such  or  any  other  person  to 
give  or  to  refuse,  or  forbear  to  give,  his 
vote  in  any  such  election,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruptly  recompensing  such  or 
any  other  person  for  having  given  or  re- 
fused, or  forborne  to  give  his  vote  in  any 
such  election,  every  person  so  offending 
in  any  respect  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  the  sum  of  50//' 

The  Committee  divided:  Ayes  33; 
Noes  40— Majority  7. 

Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  resumed,  the  Committee  to 
fit  again. 

Poor  Rblibf  (IrkItAivq).]  Oa  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill  being  read, 

Sir  Richard  Mu$grave  said,  that,  as  W 
understood  it  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  that  this  subject  should  be 
brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment,  and  as  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Qovernment  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  on  the  subjeot,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Bill  if  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  would 
declare  m  his  place  that  the  subject  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  their  intention, 
either  in  this  Session  or  early  in  the  next, 
to  introduce  an  efficient  poor  law  for  Iie« 
land. 

Lord  Jtfor^petA  said,  he  quite  appiofed 
of  the  counie  tak«a  by  bis  hon.  Friend, 


the  Member  for  the  county  of  Waterfor^ 

with  respect  to  this  Bill,  and  he  bad  np 
difficuUy  in  assuring  him  that  the  subject 
was  under  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  was  not 
without  hope  of  their  being  enabled  to 
introduce  some  preparatory  steps  in  the 
present  Session ;  but,  at  all  eventa;  they 
would  take  the  first  opport)Hu4;v  in  th^ 
next  Session  of  introducing  frbat  he  hoped 
would  be  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
measure. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O^Brie^  said,  that  in  cansiT 
deration  of  the  pledge  given  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  he  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Waterford, 
and  withdraw  his  Bill  relative  to  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  when  the  proper  time  came. 

Mr.  P.  Scrop^  would  also  follow  thi 
same  example. 

The  three  bills  for  relieving  tba  poor  of 
Ireland  were  put  off  for  six  months. 

Fisheries.]  On  the  Motion  of  Captain 
Pechell,  the  Fisheries'  Bill  was  recom- 
mitted. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  3rd  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Captain  F.  Berkeley  said,  on  the  ground 
that  this  clause  would  go,  by  the  restric- 
tion which  it  enforced  as  to  tne  size  of  the 
nets  to  be  used,  to  inflict  serious  injury  on 
the  poorer  classes  of  fishermen  of  this 
country,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  it. 

Lord  George  Lennox  said  a  few  word^ 
in  opposition  to,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
favour  of  the  clause. 

Captain  Pechell  defended  the  clause  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  while  at  the  same 
time  power  was  given  to  the  Magistrates 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  if  they  should  think 
fit  to  do  so,  to  take  off  the  restriction  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  seine  nets. 

Captain  JP.  Berkeley  still  considered 
that  the  effect  of  the  clause  could  only  be 
to  deprive  the  poorer  class  of  fishermen  of 
their  bread,  and  therefore  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Commit- 
tee upon  it. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the 
Clause:  Ayes  61;  Noes  13— Majority 
38.    Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed.  The  Report  to  bo 
received. 

H  0  uiT 'o  Fl"o  IID8, 
Thunday,  JmM  9,  1886. 

Umuns.]  BiDi.  RMa«thbattinet-*Poili«eMta«« 
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Warft  ov  RvBiiiUoy.  (Ikbi^vdOI 
The  Ewl  of  Wkkiom  Mid,  he  had  oo 
If oodaY  efenlog  gnreo  notice  to  their 
LrndsbipSy  thel  he  would  io«iDORow 
noTe  for  docmnents  teletife  to  oertaiB 
proceedinge  in  the  Coort  of  Eicfacqiier 
in  Ireland,  but  when  he  gave  that  ootiee 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  appeal  before  their  Lordthipe 
touching  that  parttoolar  sabjeet.  Now, 
though  his  Motion  would  not  affect  that 
case»  yet  he  could  not  answer  for  the  turn 
the  disomaion  might  take,  or  for  the  ob- 
serrations  whidi  might  fall  Aiem  others, 
and  be  should  be  sorrj  that  such  a  Motion 
should  lead  to  anythmg  like  a  prejudging 
of  the  case.  He,  therefore,  had  no  other 
course  to  adopt  but  that  of  requesting 
their  Lordships  to  altow  him  to  withdraw 
the  notice.  He  must,  however,  observe, 
that  the  ease  stood  very  low  on  the  paper, 
and  most  probably,  if  something  were  not 
done  to  expedite  it,  the  question  would 
not  be  settled  in  the  present  Session.  It 
was,  however,  most  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  this  question  should  be  de- 
cided  speedily.  If  it  were  not,  it  would 
occasion  very  great  inconvenience  to  the 

Girty  whose  interests  were  concerned, 
e  therefore  hoped  that  Bome  steps  would 
be  taken  to  expedite  the  cause.  If,  how* 
ever^  that  were  not  done,  he  certainly 
should  bring  the  subject  before  their 
Lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  per- 
fect! v  true  that  there  was  such  an  appeal 
pending  before  their  Lordships,  and  also 
that  it  was  very  low  on  the  paper.  If 
some  steps  were  not  taken  to  expedite  it, 
the  case  could  not  be  decided  in  the  pre- 
sent Session.  It  was  rery  important  that 
it  should  be  speedily  decided,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  thought  that  their  Lordships 
ought  to  adopt  some  measure* 

Subject  dropped. 


MMM»«MI«Mto 
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sC  THMi  Hiiiur^ipfytiK,  twu^'wrn  If^m 


Liawiii4>Ei>s(InsL  A  WD>-M  n.  WJUmalzJ] 
Mr.  Sharmam  Oruwford^  in  prefcnting 
a  petitKMi  frcrtn  Dowopatrick,  said,  that 
he  wookl  take  that  occasion  to  notice 
a  charge  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him  yesterday  evening  in  the  House ;  he 
refitned  to  the  report  of  a  speech  of  the 
boo.  Member'for  Belfast,  which  appeared 
in  The  Timet  newspaper  of  that  morning. 
The  Speaker  reminded  him,  that  it  wag 
irregular  to  refer  to  such  reports. 

Mr.  Sharftuxn  Crawfori  would  then 
merely  say,  that  he  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast  had  made  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  he  found  in  The 
Times:  — *'  The  gentleman  of  whom  he 
had  to  speak  was  Mr.  M'Neale,  of  Car- 
lingford,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  whose 
character  as  a  landlord,  one  would  have 
supposed,  was  so  well  known  In  Ireland 
ss  to  protect  him  from  such  factious  as- 
saults. Of  this  gentleman  the  hon.  Mem« 
ber  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  was 
pleased  to  state,  a  few  evenings  back,  that 
from  political  irritation  against  one  of  his 
tenants,  who  had  voted  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  he  had  with  his  own  hand  set  fire 
to  and  burnt  the  turf  which  the  poor  man 
had  prepared  for  his  winter  firing.''  The 
hon.  Member  for  Belfast,  after  this,  hsd 
read  a  statement  from  Mr.  M'Neale  in 
which  that  gentleman  accused  him  (Mr, 
S.  Orawford)  of  doing  this  from  a  mslig« 
nant  motive — from  a  desire  to  injure  him 
with  His  Msiesty's  Government.  Now, 
be  would  confidently  appeal  to  the  House^ 
whether  he  had  ever  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  M'Neale  In  any  statement  he  bad 
made  to  the  House*  On  a  former  occa* 
sfoo  be  certainly  did  meotion  an  oe<ror- 
rence  which  be  oml^fstood  hsd  tefci^n 
ptsce  in  the  county  of  I>o«itb,  \m%  be  f>ev«r 
once  mentioned  thie  name  of  Mf#  WHmAn 
in  the  mait^^r.  If  thai  fut^fl^mm  MfW 
stated  (bat  the  fact  yAam  to  UUh^  b«  w»# 
his  own  %K4inmf,  \U  mmSA  nt^  A^^S^k 
Utm  i4^un%4  th»t  Mr/  M'l^^U  #««  ikf^ 
I  pm^Umm  vitt^  hit4,  ami  h4f  tiH/kffi^H^  M^f4 
|h»i^«4^  tN»fM4  l<^  l«rf  #^  l»^  ff^H 
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hand.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  incorrect 
In  the  statement,  and  if  Mr.M'Neale  bad  ap- 
plied to  him  to  correct  it,  he  would  have 
been  most  ready  to  do  so ;  but  no  such  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  bim.  He 
thought  it  rather  hard  that  a  charge  of  ma- 
licious motives  should  have  been  made 
against  him  by  that  individual.  He  repu- 
diated such  a  charge  as  of  a  slanderous  and 
unfounded  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
course  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  House,  whether  it  was  usual  for  hon. 
Members  to  prefer  a  charge  of  the  kind 
against  an  hon.  Member  in  his  absence, 
and  without  any  communication  to  him 
that  such  a  charge  would  be  made  against 
him?  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  Was  not  often 
absent  from  the  House,  but  he  happened 
to  be  so,  unfortunately,  yesterday,  when 
the  hon.  Member  made  this  charge  against 
him.  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  had  certainly 
some  time  since  preferred  a  charge  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast,  but  he  did 
80  in  his  presence,  so  as  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity  to  rebul  it,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  said,  that  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  admitted  that  his  de- 
scription had  applied  to  Mr.  M'Neale,  and 
as  he  had  not  disputed  the  correctness 
of  the  facts  contained  in  his  (Mr.  Ten- 
nent's^  statement,  he  would  now  merely 
say,  that  he  had  made  that  statement,  and 
that  be  had  been  authorised  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
made  in  the  hon.  Member's  absence,  he 
would  only  mention  that  he  had  sent  his 
hon.  Colleague  the  day  before  yesterday 
to  the  hon.  Member,  to  inform  bim  that 
he  had  a  charge  to  make  against  him.  He 
came  down  on  that  day  to  the  House  for 
that  purpose,  but  having  been  prevented 
from  making  the  statement  then,  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  his  power  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member,  Mr.  M'Cance,  had  the  day 
before  yesterday  told  him  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  E.  Tennent)1iad  a  charge  to 
prefer  against  him,  but  he  did  not  specify 
what  it  was.  He  was  in  his  place  that 
evening,  but  no  such  charge  was  made. 
As  it  was  not  made  then,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  know  on  what  day  it  would  be 
preferred. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

CORPOKATION    RETORIf,  (IrELAKD).^ 

Mr.  Wakley  presented  a  petition  from  a 


numerous  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  against  the  Lords^ 
amendments  to  the  Corporation  Reform 
Bill  for  Ireland.  The  petitioners  expressicd 
a  hope  that  that  House  would  support  its 
dignity  at  this  important  crisis,  and  sym- 
pathise with  the  people  throughout  the 
empire,  by  rejecting  with  indignation  and 
scorn  the  attempts  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  interfere  with  the  extension  of  justice 
to  Ireland  on  similar  principles  to  those 
already  acted  on  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Scotland.  He  fully  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  begged  to  know 
whether  the  petitioners  prayed  for  a  Re- 
form in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

Alderman  Wood  said,  if  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  wished  it,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
have  no  objection  to  have  it  read  at  length. 
The  petitioners  expressed  their  opinion 
very  strongly  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  presented  a 
petition, agreed  to  by  the  electors  of  Fins- 
bury,  at  a  meeting  which  had  yesterday 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
that  House  on  the  Lords*  amendments. 
They  prayed  that  the  hon.  House  might 
reject  them  with  the  disgust  they  deserved. 

Mr.  TFait^  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  stated  that  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  handed  a  Bill 
containing  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the 
people,  and  asked  them  what  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  do  with  it,  upon 
which  they  tore  it  in  ten  thousand  pieces. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  feeling  of 
the  people  on  the  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

CoPTRioHT — (IrblandWPrints  and 
Engravings.]  Mr.  Buckingham^  as  he 
anticipated  no  objection  to  his  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  protection 
to  copyright  of  prints  and  engravings  to 
Ireland,  would  state  in  a  few  words  the 

g'ounds  of  his  motion.  It  appeared  by  a 
te  decision  of  the  law  courts,  that  the 
protection  of  copyright  of  prints  and  engrav- 
ings published  in  this  country  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  The .  object  of  his  Bill 
was  simply  to  extend  the  protection  to  such 
prints  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs  did  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  discuss  this  question  now,  as  a . 
more  important  subject  was  about  to  come 
before  the  House.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  defer  his  motion  to  anotheft 
day. 
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Mr*  Buckkigham  said^  that  oopjright  of 
prints  and  engravings  published  here  was 
daily  invaded  in  Dublin.  He  wished  to 
prevent  that  injustice. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  urge  the  motion.  He  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it ;  and  he  was  un- 
willing to  delay  the  other  business  of  the 
House  by  a  discussion  of  this. 

Mr.  OCotmell  said,  the  opposition  might 
have  been  expected  to  come  from  Ireland ; 
but  the  Irish  Members  made  no  objection. 
They  were  anxious  that  no  injustice  should 
be  done  to  England. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  after  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Copyright  Bill  last 
night,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  divide 
the  House  on  this  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Buckingham)  would  not 
press  his  motion  at  present. 
'  Mr.  Buckingham  said,  he  would  defer  it, 
'd  the  noble  Lord  requested  it,  but  he  had 
not  heard  any  good  reason  urged  on  the 
other  side  why  he  should  do  so.  The  hon. 
Member  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  169;  Noes 
80-— Majority  89. 

MuKiciPAL  C0&PORATIOK8  (Ire- 
rAVD) — Lords'  Amendments.]]  Lord 
•TbAn  Russell  then  rose  and  said: 
I  think  it  will  be  the  most  convenient 
course,  in  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  Lords' 
Amendments  to  the  Bill  relating  to  Muni, 
cipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  that  I  should 
state  to  the  House  the  view  which  is  taken 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  of  those  amend- 
Ikients,  and  the  motion  which  will  be  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Attorney- 
Cteneral  for  Ireland,  in  proposing  the 
mode  in  which  the  House  should  con- 
sider and  deal  with  those  amendments. 
Sir,  I  wish  to  do  this  without  making  any 
remarks  which  may  tend  to  excite  any 
exasperation  upon  a  subject  on  which  so 
much  interest  is  felt;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say,  that  I  think  I  should  be 
deserting  my  duty  if,  for  the  sake  of  any 
compliment  to  the  proposals  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  I  were  to  propose 
to  barter  away  the  privileges  of  this  House, 
to  diminish  the  rights  of  any  portion  of 
bis  Majesty's  subjects,  or  to  impair,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  well-known  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  Sir,  we  stand  upon  this 
subject  at  present  on  the  defensive.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  House  to  send 


np  to  the  other  House  of  ParUameot  SSM$ 
for  reforming  Municipal  Corporationsi 
first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in  Eng* 
land.  Upon  both  those  Bills  some  diss^ 
cussions  took  place.  In  the  latter,  many 
amendments  were  introduced  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  agreement  of  both  Houses,  that 
corporations  in  themselves  promote  good 
government,  order,  and  regularity,  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  established^  and 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
in  general.  We  have  proceeded  upon  the 
same  principles,  though  without  adopting 
exactly  the  same  provisions,  yet  with  pro- 
visions nearly  resembling  them,  in  respect 
to  the  corporations  of  Ireland.  We  sent 
up  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament  a  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations of  borough- towns  in  Ireland. 
That  Bill  has  been  returned  to  us  with  the 
title  altered,  with  the  preamble  changed  ; 
and  of  a  Bill  consisting  of  140  clauses^ 
106  have  been  in  substance  omitted, 
eighteen  other  clauses  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  of  the  whole  purport  and  in* 
tention  of  the  original  BiU,  little  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bill  which  is  now  come 
down  to  us.  If  I  wanted  any  proof  of  the 
intention  to  change  the  whole  frame  of 
our  Bill,  it  stands  recorded  in  the  fact, 
that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  have 
adopted,  upon  an  instruction  to  a  Comr 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  an  alteration 
which  could  not  be  proposed  without  that 
instruction,  and  which  instruction  had  for 
its  object  to  effect  that  which  this  House 
had  already  deliberately  rejected.  Such, 
I  say,  is  the  form  in  which  this  Bill  is  re- 
turned to  us ;  and  certainly,  I  must  say, 
if  the  object  was  not  to  attain  that  cor- 
dial harmony  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  which  we  have  been  told  to- 
day, it  is  the  desire  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  promote,  but  to  sow  dissension 
between  us,  I  should  think  that  there 
was  no  more  obvious  method  of  effect- 
ing  it,  than  to  adopt  the  very  proposals 
which  this  House  had  declared  to  be 
unpalatable  to  them,  and  to  alter  a  BiU 
which  they  had  sent  up  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  make  it  entirely  a  new  Bill, 
and  a  new  law  upon  the  subject.  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  anything  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  propose,  as  the  means 
by  which  this  Bill  may  ultimately  become 
law,  I  was  anxious  to  find  some  method 
by  which,  consistently  with  precedent  and 
usase,  we  could  say  that  this  Bill  might 
finsdly  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Hooae. 


tit     MM$I^O0rp^miiim9      {COMMOKB} 

I  eonB«l¥i  flifti,  in  Qonfbmlty  wtth  oof 
«ri«lt«g«i  and  the  rM>gnf  sed  rights  of  this 
UoQie  with  vespeel  to  Bills  which  come 
before  UB  fbr  diseussioti,  there  are  bnt 
three  courses  which  it  is  possible  for  this 
House  to  adopt.  The  first  Is  to  reject  these 
amettdments  altogether^  with  a  view  to  sub* 
stituting  or  introducing  a  new  Bill,  which 
should  contain  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Lords.  The  second  method  would  be  the 
restoring  all  the  original  parts  of  the  Bill, 
and  disagreeing  with  all  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords ;  and  the  third  course  would 
be,  disagreeing  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  amendments,  and  restoring  in  prin- 
ciple the  original  intention  and  spirit  of 
the  Bill,  but  not  insisting  upon  the  origi- 
nal forming  which  those  prorisions  were 
proposed.  Sir,  there  is  a  fourth  course, 
which  1  have  not  mentioned,  because  cer- 
tainly I  could  not  recommend  it  to  the 
House  to  adopt,  and  I  think  there  would 
be  fsw  Members  found  in  the  House  who 
would  think  it  conformable  with  our  pri- 
vileges to  agree  with.  It  would  i»e  to 
adopt  these  amendments  at  a  single  sit- 
ting, without  any  previous  notice  or  con- 
sidieration  of  them.  If  we  were  to  do 
this,  we  should  be  surrendering  altogether 
our  privileges  and  due  deliberation :  and, 
instead  of  having  a  Bill  sent  from  the 
Lords  which  we  might  read  a  first,  a 
seeond,  and  a  third  time,  and  then  carry 
into  a  Committee,  where  we  might  exa- 
mine its  provisions  in  detail,  we  should 
then  be  content  to  say,  that  any  Bill  which 
is  sent  up  by  this  House  to  the  Lords, 
might  be  totally  altered  in  its  provisions,  in 
its  nature,  In  its  title,  in  its  intention^  and 
that,  with  one  single  reading,  and  by  one 
motion  in  this  House,  we  mieht  dispose  of 
the  greatest  questions  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  any  Act  of  Parliament  I  will  not 
besonnipindful,  fbrl  think  I  should  be un- 


flfOindJ^ 


I66t,  of  wfaieh  this  descHptlon  b  glren 
by  Hume  :— 

''  The  royalists  and  zealous  Cburcbroen  were 
at  present  the  popular  party  in  the  nation, 
and,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Courts  had 
pravailed  in  most  elections.  Not  more  than 
fifty*stx  members  of  the  Presbyterian  pait^ 
had  obtained  seats  in  the  Lower  Houssy  and 
these  were  not,  able  either  to  oppose  or  retard 
the  measures  of  the  majority.  Monarchy, 
therefore^  and  episcopacv  were  now  exalted  to 
as  ffreat  power  and  splendour  as  they  bad 
lately  suffered  misery  and  depression.'^ 

It  was  in  such  a  spirit-— and  after  read«» 
ing  this  extract  from  Hume,  I  need  not 
quote  any  instances  to  prove  its  exist- 
ence,— but  it  was  in  such  a  spirit  that, 
the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  lo« 
gislatedf  anxious  by  their  zeal  and  by 
the  fervour  of  their  loyalty,  to  build  up 
what  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  destroyed*  Sir,  this  House  ot  Com- 
mons, so  disposed»  having  introduced  a 
Bill  into  this  House,  which  they  called 
a  Bill  for  the  welUgoverning  and  regu« 
lating  the  corporations  of  England,  sent 
it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  un- 
derwent manv  alteratbns.  The  original 
Bill  was  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  by  meant 
of  Commissioners,  of  displacing  from  cor« 
porations  all  who  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terian or  Republican  party,  and  to  replace 
them  by  persons  well-affected  to  the 
Crown.  The  Bill  was  altered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  among  other  things, 
in  this  manner.  They  proposed  that  the 
mayor  of  every  town  should  be  named  by 
the  Crown  every  year,  out  of  six  persona 
to  be  presented  by  the  eorporatbna. 
They  made  several  other  alterationa  in 
the  details*  and  as  to  the  nature  of  cor« 
porate  powers.  The  House  of  Commons 
took  these  amendments  intoconslderatioi}, 
and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Houses 
that  tbey  disagreed  with  the  aniendment«t 


mindful  of  what  is  due  to  the  privueges  ^^  ^h^y  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw 
of  this  House,  and  to  its  station  in  this  up  the  reasons  for  their  disagreement 
country,  to  propose  so  new,  so  dangerous,  |  jhe  Committee  reported  several  reasons, 
and  so  humiliating  a  eourse.  I  will,  now  t  of  whi<;b  1  will  quote  two  or  three  to  the 
^  ,  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  ^puse.  The  first  reason  reported  by  the 
se,  befbre  I  go  into  the  substance  of   Solicitor-General  of  that  day,  was. 


then 

House 

the  amendments  made  by  the  House  of 

Lords,  a  precedent  with  respect  to  a  Bill 


'<  Beeause  the  Bill  for  the  wtll-rsgulation  of 
the  corporations  plaeed  the  goveramsnt  of  the 


which  was  sent  up  from  this  House,  at  a  towns  in  the  nAt  hsnds,  which  by  the  Bill 

flme  when  certainly  this  House  was  not  sent  op  from  tne  Lords  so  &r  from  being 

over  anxious  either  to  dispute  with  the  :  effected  by  the  amendments,  was  not  so  mn^ 

House  of  Lords  or  to  set  up  any  preten-  as  thought  of,  and  that  in  the  previsions  for 

sfons  dangerous  to  the  other  branches  of  *•  appointmeat  of  the  mayor  and  recorder, 

the  L^sfature.    The  precedent  of  which  Jf  «"•  ''^  **^J»  ^^^  ^J  <>*«  »««bers  of 

I  am  going  to  give  an  account  is  one  ^  «>1»wtions. 

aade  by  she  Iwrliament  which  sat  in  The  seventh  reason  is. 


(o  tb«  tia«  of  the  B\\\,  wbioh  is  «  Bill  tot  ih« 
rtgulatipn  of  corporationSy  whereas  the  amepd* 
meuts  do  either  extirpatei  or,  at  least,  new 
create  them.  The  reformation  contemplated 
by  the  Bill  sent  np  to  the  Lords  was  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  such  as  was  reasonably  be- 
Heved  would  be  agreekble  to  the  times,  and 
Iflitabla  to  our  trust;  whereas  the  amend* 
nents  made  by  the  Lords  were  such  as  would 
be  in  no  ease  agreeable  to  the  people,  or 
suitable  to,  or  consonant  with,  our  trust.'' 

Now,  it  18  clear  from  this  example  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  upon  which  no  im- 
putation can  be  cast  that  it  wished  to 
oyerturn  the  constitution  of  this  realm 
— >it  is  manifest  from  this  example,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  were  unwil- 
ling to  agree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Lords,  which  completely  altered 
the  nature  of  their  BilU  and  which 
they  said  were  '*  not  consonant  with  their 
trust."  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  this  House  will 
act  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  this  Restoration 
Parliament,  and  that  we  shall  act  in  a 
manner  ''  consonant  with  our  trust,"  and 
that,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  amended 
Bill  which  iiuures  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject,  or  which  destroys  the  nature  of  the 
corporations  themselves,  that  wa  shall 
consider  whether  we,  the  Commons  of 
]Bngland,  shall  be  justified  in  giving  our 
consent  to  these  amendments.  Sir,  the 
result  of  the  conference  upon  those  rea- 
sons was,  that  the  House  of  I/ords  desired 
further  time  to  consider  the  matter.  They 
said,  that  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
House  they  could  not  then  proceed  i  and 
the  question  was,  therefore,  put  off  from 
July  to  December*  In  December,  the  most 
obnoxious  amendments  made  by  the  Lords 
were  withheld  i  someof  them  were  in  some 
parts  accepted,  and  the  Bill  was  filially 
passed  by  both  Houses.  The  main  purpose 
for  which  I  have  quoted  this  precedent;  is  to 
show  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  agree  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  we  may 
yet  restore  in  spirit  the  Bill  which  we 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  that  we  are  not 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  objections 
which  we  may  entertain  to  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  alterations  made,  to  consider 
that  we  have  before  us  but  one  course, 
namely,  to  r^ect  those  alterations  al- 
together. I  will  now  proceed  to  state 
the  general  eftct  of  the  greater  oart  of 
the  proposed  amendments.  In  the  first 
plaee,  apd  that  which  is  the  head  and 
front  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Bill  which 
n^  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
Bm  for  regulating  and  renewing  Corpo- 


ratlony  in  Ireland,  but  allowtog  eerpera* 
tions  still  to  subrist  as  they  now  subsist  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  contrary,  have  ifitrodueed  a 
clause  putting  an  end  to  the  corporationi 
altogether.  But  in  doing  this  they  have 
taken  care— and  I  think  they  could  litde 
be  aware  to  what  extent  that  care  went, 
•—they  have  taken  eare,  I  say,  to  pre^ 
serve  for  their  natural  lives,  to  many  of 
the  persons  who  hold  offices  in  these 
corporations,  all  the  power,  all  the 
trust,  and  all  the  property  which  they 
now  enjoy.  I  thought  it  was  an  objee* 
tion  to  the  Bill  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  that  it  totally  abolished  corporations. 
Indeed  it  is  most  objectionable  in  principle, 
as  I  shall  by  and  by  argue»  to  abolish 
these  corporations,  but  it  would  not  be 
giving  a  complete,  or  anything  like  an 
accurate  notion  of  this  amended  Bill,  at 
it  is  cidled,  to  say  that  it  destroys  corpo* 
rations,  and  puts  other  powers  in  their 
place.  It  is  a  Bill  to  continue  for  the 
present  generation,  under  less  responsi* 
bility,  with  less  restraint  than  they  at 
present  feel  in  their  situations,  the  peiw 
sons  who  hold  ofiice  in  these  corporations 
— which  corporations  yon  yourselves  de^ 
clare  to  be  corrupt  and  indefensible.  I 
will  show  this  to  be  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
clauses  that  now  stand  in  the  Lords'  Bill, 
By  the  5tb  Clause  bodies  corporate  are 
dissolved,  and  the  power  of  electing;  new 
officers  ceases  after  the  first  day  of  January 
next.  By  the  12th  Clause  clerks  of  the 
market,  weigh  masters  of  all  goods,  weigh 
masters  of  butter,  and  tasters  of  batter,  are 
to  continue  to  hold  such  offiees  during  their 
lives.  In  the  Bill  which  was  originally 
printed  in  the  Lords,  it  was  provided,  by 
the  same  clauses,  that  those  persons  who 
should  be  named  to  these  places  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  and  before  the  1st  of 
January  next,  should  continue  in  their 
offices  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  That  certainly  must 
have  been  an  oversight,  for  so  gross  an 
opening  for  jobbing  never  was  made ;  and 
that  clause,  therefore,  has  been  altered  so 
as  to  prevent  persons  hereafter  coming  in 
to  enjoy  the  9ame  rights  as  the  present 
holders  of  those  offices  enjoy.  By  the 
13th  clause  town-clerks,  bailiffs,  treasurers, 
and  chamberlains,  with  other  ministerial 
and  executive  officers  of  bodies  corporate, 
are  to  qontinue  to  execute  their  duties 
until  removed  by  the  Coiptnissioners  ap« 
pointed  by^  the  Act.  Bj  the  14tb  Clause . 
compensaUon  is  extended  to  the  members 
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M  well  as  the  officers  of  any  body  cor- 
porate  deprived  of  their  emolaments  by 
the  Act.     By  the  16th  Clause  pensions 
and  allowances  are  extended  beyond  what 
we  originally  provided,  being  made  to 
include  annual  sums  granted  in  conformity 
with  established  usage,  and  only  limited 
by   this,   certainly    very    necessary    and 
useful,  proviso  at   the  end,  ^'unless   the 
property  of  such  body  corporate  shall  not 
be  sufficient  for  the    payment  thereof." 
Undoubtedly  the  person  who  framed  that 
proviso  must  have  considered  that  what 
he  had  consented  to  insert  in  the  former 
part  of  the  clause  would  probably  entirely 
eat  up  and  destroy  the  whole  property  of 
these  corporations ;    and  that  in  order  to 
take  care  that  these  persons  should  not 
overrun  the  country,  and  make  claims 
upon  other  funds,  he  felt  it  proper  to  enact 
that  when  the  whole  corporate  property 
was  consumed,  these  persons  should  have 
no  farther  claim  upon  us.     By  the  19th 
Clause  charitable  trusts  are  vested  in  the 
persons  who  shall.on  the  3l8t  of  December, 
have  been  mayor,  aldermen^  or  members 
of  the  governing  body.      By  the  20th 
Clause  trusts,  other  than  charitable  trusts, 
are  vested  in  the  same  persons ;  and  by  the 
23d  Clause,  when  any  body  corporate  is 
partof  any  other  body  corporate,their  places 
are  to  be  filled  up  by  these  same  fortunate 
mayor,    aldermen,    and  members  of  the 
governing  body  who  may  be  in  office  just 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1837.    By  the 
92d  Clause,  in  every  town  where  the  town- 
clerk  is  now  in  right  of  his  office  clerk  of 
the  peace,  registrar  of  the  court  of  record 
for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  and  clerk  to  the 
court  of  conscience,  the  person  who  shall 
betown*clerkonthe3l8tof  December  shall 
continue  to  hold  these  offices.  Weil,  these 
are  the  clauses  then  which  provide,  not,  as 
I  have  said,  for  the  extinction  of  corpora- 
tions— not  for  the  destruction  of  those 
corporations  against  whom  every  Member 
of  the  other  House  was  so  indignant,  and 
which  there  was  no  one  willing  to  defend — 
but  for  the  possession  during  their  lives  of 
these  offices,  unless  they  are  removed,  as 
some  of  them  may  be  by  a  method  I  shall 
hereafter  mention,  to  all  those  persons  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  active 
exercise  of  the  abuse  of  the  trusts   which 
were  vested  in  them.  There  is  a  difference 
between  one    or  two    of    these  official 
personages  and  the  others,  which  I  do  not 
well  understand  ;  for,  by  a  certain  clause, 
the  treasurer  may  be  removed  by   the 


Commissioners ;  while  by  a  former  part  of 
the  Bill,  it  would  appear,  that  those 
fortunate  persons  who  are  the  clerks  of 
markets,  weigh-masters  of  butter^  and 
tasters  of  butter,  are  taken  especial  care  of, 
are  not  to  be  the  least  injured — nothing  is 
to  happen  to  them ;  but  they  are  to  be 
preserved  until,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
they  shall  fall  off.  Why,  Sir,  then  the 
real  effect  of  this  Bill  is  not  what  we 
supposed  it  to  be ;  and  thope  who 
determined  upon  the  abolition  and  des* 
truction  of  corporations,  seem  to  have 
some  faultering  in  their  own  purpose. 
When  they  came  actually  to  execute  this 
destruction,  this  abolition,  this  death  to  the 
old  and  abusive  corporations  of  Ireland, 
some  compunctions  came  over  them  ;  and 
while  they  were  content  to  abolish  the  name, 
and  leave  nothing  hereafter  of  the  same 
kind,  they  took  care  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  the  especial  friends  of  those  who 
were  now  consenting  to  their  destruction. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  dying  miser 
of  whom  we  are  told  by  Pope,  that  the 
ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  relinquish  that  which  he  was 
too  old  to  retain  or  to  enjoy  : — 
'  ^  I  ffire  and  I  devise  (old  EncUo  said. 
And  ngh'd)  mj  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned.' 
Your  money,  fir  1 — 'My  money,  sir!  wbatall  I 
Why — if  I  must — O^^n  wept)  I  give  it  Paol.' 
The  manor,  sir? — *  The  manor !  hold  (becried), 
Notthat — ^I  cannot  part  with  that'— and  died.'* 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  ruling 
passion  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons who  framed  these  amendments.  Those 
who  made  the  will,  by  which  they  "  gave  and 
devised'*  these  corporations,  certainly  felt  so 
much  reluctance  to  annihilate  and  destroy 
all  these  precious  relics — these  corporate 
offices — that  even  with  their  dying  breath 
they  chose  to  leave  them  all  by  a  devise 
that  should  preserve  them  at  least  during 
the  natural  lives  of  the  objects  of  their 
bounty.  Well,  after  having  taken  this  care, 
and  made  these  provisions  for  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  present  corporate 
officers,  we  then  come  to  that  which  I 
may  call  the  constructive  part  of  this  Bill 
— very  different  from  our  constructive  Bill 
— and  the  clauses  of  which  are  to  this  effect : 
— By  the  26th  clause  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
is  to  appoint  five  or  seven  Commissioners 
to  be  Commissioners  of  corporate  pro- 
perty :  in  these  Commissioners,  by  Clause 
23,  is  vested  the  whole  property  of  cor* 
porations.  By  the  29th  Clause  they  ap- 
point a  treasurer.  By  the  d4th  Clause 
I  they  are  empowered  to  bring  and  defend 
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Actions^  wA  compromise  and  settle  ac* 
counts.  By  the  41st  Clause  they  are  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  recorder,  judge 
of  the  court  of  conscience,  to  pay  to  the 
Commissioners  under  9  Geo.  4th,  any  sur- 
plus, and  if  there  shall  be  any  farther  sur- 
plus, to  apply  it  for  the  public  beneBt  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  town.  By  the  43d 
clause  they  may  abolish  tolls,  and  by  the 
45th  Clause  they  may  remove  any  town- 
clerk,  bailiff,  treasurer,  or  chamberlain. 
By  the  6lst  Clause  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
is  to  appoint  to  any  office  of  clerk  of  the 
market  or  taster  of  butter.  Sir,  the 
effect  of  these  clauses  is  to  place  in  Com- 
missioners, named  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  the  whole  corporate  property 
of  Ireland  and  the  nomination  of  all 
corporate  officers  in  that  country.  And, 
Sir,  1  declare  at  once  that  I  never  can 
agree  to  such  clauses.  I  consider  that 
the  corporations,  even  in  their  worst  state, 
are  a  species  of  local  government  which  it 
does  not  belong,  which  it  ought  not  to 
belong,  to  the  supreme  executive  to  super- 
sede. I  consider  that  in  their  reformed 
state  they  are  instruments  which,  by  means 
of  popular  control,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
towns  may  manage  their  own  affairs  in  that 
way  which  most  concerns  them ;  and  I 
never  will  agree,  admiring  the  principles  of 
these  institutions — admiring  the  ancient 
principlesof  our  constitution  in  its  rise  and 
growth,  and  in  what  has  been  done  to  re- 
form them— to  admit  this  new  and  despotic 
principle,  connecting  with  the  executive 
and  central  government  a  power  which  is 
locally  so  well  and  so  duty  placed.  Only 
let  us  consider  the  mischief  and  injury 
that  must  ensue  from  a  Lord- Lieutenant 
and  bis  Commissioners  interfering  in 
every  transaction,  and  in  the  smallest 
appointment  for  regulating  the  local  con. 
cerns  of  a  place.  Let  us  consider  the 
clamouring  there  would  be,  the  favours 
that  would  be  asked,  the  jobbin^^  that 
would  be  created  by  placing  thenomtnation 
of  all  corporate  officers  in  these  Commissi- 
oners. And  let  us  consider,further,  the  great 
violation  that  there  is  in  the  very  princi- 
ple of  placing  in  these  Commissioners  the 
whole  property  of  these  corporations, 
with  power  to  defend  and  to  undertake 
suits,  to  arrange  disputes,  and  to  settle 
contests  about  the  rights  of  property, 
and  to  dispose  of  that  property  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  with  merely  the  general 
limitation,  that  it  shall  be  for  the  public 
benefit  of  the  town.  Why,  Sir,  can  it  be 
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believed  that  there  will  not  be  eoatintial 
efforts  made  by  the  different  parties  ia 
every  one  of  these  towns  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  these  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  corporate 
property  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  with 
respect  to  the  favours  to  be  granted  to 
one  person  or  the  other,  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  every  town  which  has  corpo- 
rate property  ;  and  not  only  relating  to  he 
property,  but  to  every  action  in  which 
that  property  may  be  concerned — if  all 
these  powers  shall  be  confided  to  a  set  of 
Commissioners  at  the  nomination  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant?  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  most 
objectionable,  in  principle,  that  these 
matters,  which  have  all,  hitherto,  beea 
treated,  and  which  shouldbe  treated,  as 
matters  within  the  cognizance  of  local 
bodies,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  these  Commissioners  named  by  the 
Government?  And  let  me  ask^  how 
those  who  profess  to  pay  so  sacred 
a  regard  to  property, — let  me  ask, 
how  they  can  consent  that  this  property, 
which  is  altogether  to  be  taken  away  from 
these  towns,  shall  be  left  in  the  hands, 
and  to  the  uncontrolled  direction,  of 
persons  named  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  as  to  what  manner  hereafter  that 
property  shall  be  applied  ?  Therefore, 
Sir,  taking  this  view  of  the  clauses  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  consent  to  the  first  part  of  them, 
which  destroys  the  corporations,  or  to 
the  second  part  of  them,  which  places 
their  property  and  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners;  and  I  shall  ventare 
to  state  to  the  House  in  what  manner  I 
propose  to  accomplish  that  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  replace  the  clauses 
for  effecting  the  real  intention  of  this  Bill, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  House,  I  will  not 
propose,  for  it  would  be  but  to  lead  evidently 
to  the  rejection  of  the  BtU — ^that  the 
whole  of  the  towns  now  placed  under  the 
government  of  a  mayor  and  council  shall 
hereafter  be  placed  under  that  species  of 
government.  I  will  not  propose  that  all 
the  clauses  which  we  introduced  should 
be  restored ;  but  I  will  propose  that  the 
great  towns,  which  stand  in  the  first  and 
second  schedules  of  the  Commons'  Bill— - 
schedules  A  and  B— shall  be  placed  in  a 
single  schedule,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
clauses  which  have  been  struck  out 
should  be  again  inserted,  with  a  view  of 
applying  them  to  those  towns.  There 
are  eleven  of  these  towns — Belfast,  Cork^ 
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DuUbp.   ipalway,  .,  Kilkenny,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  ClonmeU  Drogheda^  London-* 
derry,  and  Sligo.    There  is  another  town, 
which  by  reason  of  being  a  county  of  a  town 
I  shall  propose  to  place  in  the  same  schedule 
— :I  mean  the  town  of  Carrickfergus.     I 
have  next  s^  proposal  to  make  with  regard 
tq  the  towns  which  are  in  schedule  G.     I 
thiok  U  is  not  advisable  to  have  these 
towns  .altogether  either,  under  the  Muni- 
cipal    Corporations,     which     you     have 
declared  to  be  defective,  or  to  leave  them 
out  of  the  Bill.     I  have  already  declared, 
that  I  never  will  consent  to  apply  to  them 
or  to  any  of  the  corporate  towns  in  Ireland, 
those  cla^as^s  which  have  been  inserted  by 
the  Lords,   making    the    Commissioners 
appointed    by   the  Lord-Lieutenant  the 
sole  corporators.     It    is,    therefore,  ne- 
cessary  tq    frame  some   provision  which 
will  not  be  exactly   conformable   to  our 
former  provisions,  but  which  shall  provide 
means    for   the    purposes    of  municipal 
government  in   these  towns.     I  propose, 
then,  to  put  into  a  second  schedule  all 
those  towns  which  are  important  and  of 
considerable  size,   and  also  those  which 
possess  corporate  property  of  any  extent. 
F«r  wherever  there  is  corporate  property  to 
any  extent,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Par* 
liainent,  having  ascertained  the  abuses  in 
the  me^oagement  of  that  property,   and- 
those  abuses  having  been  generally  recog- 
nised, to  provide  an  immediate  remedy.   1 
pippose,  therefore,  that  with   respect  to 
them,  the  provisions  of  the  9th  Geo*  4th 
^•provisions  with  which  Gentlemen  seemed 
so.  much  pleased  when  the  question  was 
iiiider   deliberation    before,    should    im- 
mediately   apply    to    these    towns,    and 
th|^t  a3-,sooD   as  the  Commissioners  are 
chosen  by  the  6L  householders,  so  soon 
all  the  corporate  property,  and  power  to 
appoint  to  any  necessary  oflSce,  such  as 
clerk  of  the  market,  should  belong  to  these 
CQpsmissioneiBS.  This  schedule  willcontain 
twenty  townsi    With  respect  to  the  first 
schedule,  it  will  be  a  schedule  of  towns 
where  the  10/.  householders  will  have  the 
pqwer  of  electing  the  mayor  and  town* 
cquQcil;  and  with  respect  to  the  second 
schedule,  it  will  be  a  schedule  of  the  towns 
where  the  51,  householders  will  elect,  but 
w^re,  instead  of  electing  a  mayor  and 
townrcouncil,    they   will    elect   Commis- 
sioners under  the  9th  of  Geo.  4th.    These 
Commissioners  will    have  the   powers  of 
watching,  paving,  and  lighting.    But  the 
diflfereoce  between   the  proposition   now 


vifide,   and  ^the    proposition  introduced  • 
in  the  Lords,  is,  that  to  these  loeal  Corn* 
missioners  elected  by  the  5L  householders, 
and  therefore  elected  by  the  inhabitaDts,^  ^ 
and  not  to  Commissioners  nominated  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,the  corporate  property 
will  be  intrusted.     I  think  I   need  not 
dwell  upon  the  very  important  difference' 
between  these  two  modes  of  appointment^ 
or  trespass  long  upon  the  House  in  order 
to  prove  which  of  these  two  propositions  is* 
most  constitutional.    These  Com missioneta 
will  be,  at  all  events,  persons  having  the- 
confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens;  they 
will  be  persons  anxious  to  promote  the. 
welfare  of  the  town^-they  will  be. persons 
acquainted    with   its  circumstances,    and 
they  will  be  persons  reapo&sible  to  their 
fellow   citizens.     -From    these  Commis- 
sioners, in  every  one  of  these  respects,  the. 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed   by   the 
Crown,  as  proposed  by  the  BiUat  present,*  • 
will  totally  differ. .  We  cannot  expect  from  • 
themahe  ^ame. knowledge  of  the  town— we 
cannot  expect  from  them  the  same  regard 
for  the  ifiterests  of  the.  town-^and,:  above, 
all,  we  have  not  in  them  the  same  respon- 
sibility to  popular  vigilance  and  control.  .A 
third  schedule  I.  shall  propose  will  contain 
all  the  remaining  boroughs  from  section  2 
of  schedule  C.     In  the  boi^ughs  contained 
in.  this  third  schedule  .I.do  not  propose 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act.of  the  9th  of* 
Geo.  4th.,shpuld  be.  immediately  adopted, 
as  they,  are  boroughs  which  possess 'but. 
little  corporate  property;  and  as  it  may  ha . 
hereafter  found,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  not  to  incur  |he. expense   either  ofr 
Corporations  or  of  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  of  9th  of  Geo«  4th:  I  propose  > 
that,  with  respect  to  them,  the*  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  9ih  Geo.  4th,  AM  be  • 
voluntary ;.  and  if  it  should  subse€[uently  * 
appear  to  Parliament,  that  they  had  not.. 
adopted  the  provisions  of  that  Act,,  and* 
that  Corporations,  in   those,  towns  (they  • 
having  no  property  to  administer,  and  but.* 
few  individualstogovern.)fvere  not  required, . 
I  am  sure  I  for  one  should  make  no  ob-  . 
jection,  either  in  the  case  of  <  Belturbet,  or 
any  other  town  similariy  situated,  to  any 
proposition  for  abolishing  the  Corporation;  4 
With  respect  to  any  other  part  of  the  Bill,  / 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  points  .on>i 
which  I  need  occnpy  the  attention  .of  the^ 
House.     There-  have  been  several  alter«t« 
ations  made  by  the  Lords  in  those  clauses . 
which  concern  thequarterses:»ionsaBd  the 
recorder;  but  although  several  alteratioAS', 


^•fH  Jbifea  'oa^de  id  tbose  proTMionSi  still 
U)d  npirit  of  the  Bill  is  preserved.  If 
tber^  \}t  any  differences  of  opinion  on 
tl^ose.  classes,  they  will  be  merely  differ- 
Qpces  of  detail.  It  was  an  opinion  tbat 
lybe  adxnipis$ration  of  justice  by  the  ve- 
Qorder,.  should  be  vested  in  the  appoint- 
9)ent.Qf  the  Crown.  That  is  likewise  the 
QpioipQ  of  the.  liords.  They  have  not 
9gree4  t.\Lai  quarter  sessions  should  he 
I^eld  whenever  the  council  think  fit  to  re- 

3 Mire  it;  but  they  have  agreed,  that  there 
bould  be  recorders  named  by  the  Crown » 
^nd  not  by  those  Corporations,  I  know 
ooty  theq.  Sir,  th^t  I  need  go  further  in 
Uiis  general  statement  than  I  hav^  done» 
10  pointing  out  the  differences  which  exist 
V^^tw^n  the.Bill  which  has  been  ^ent  dowa 
to. this  I{ous^  ^  the  Hquse  of  Lords,  and 
th^  Pill  whjcl^  I  propose  tp  send  up  to  the 
{loiiSQ  of  Lord^  for  tbejr  concqnenqe.  It, 
Vfill  hei  observed  that  the  difference  between- 
those  two  Bills  in  point  of  principle — I  do 
Dot  disgoise  it — is  very  wide  indeed.  I  do 
Bot  pretend  to  say,  that  1  have  adopted 
the  prit&oiple  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do 
not  prptend  to  say,  that  I  haye  adopted 

She  {principle  of  abolishing  Corporations, 
[e^troying  local  governments,'  and  estab- 
Vshiqg  a  c^ntral  government  in  t^eir  places*. 
I;  thifik  I  need  not  long  detain  the  House 
Irith  the  general  reasons  i^hich  have  in- 
duced ipe  to  prefet  the  one  plan„  and  not 
to  COBseot  jtQ  the  .other.  When  Bills  were 
introduced  for  the  Reform  of  the  Cprpor$i* 
tions  qf  Epgland  and  Spotlan^i  we  did  not 
think  it  necessary, axxd  right  hoh.  Ceptleroen 
opposite  did  no(  UuoK  it  negessaryi  for  us 
ta/entec  into  the  general  reasons  which.in* 
duced  us  to  think  that  CorporMioas  were 
beneficial^  and  that  if  they  ought  to  be  re* 
fiirxned>  they  ought  npt  to  be  destroyed. 
If.  we  look  to  history,,  we  shall  fnd  th^t  all 
thQ  bistociaos^  who  have  written  of,  the 
IransBctioos  of  Europe  in  earlier  times,  at- 
tribute ftU  th& civilization*  attribute.aU  the 
%caltb^  I  attribute  all  the  good.ordeca  attri> 
knte.  ftll  the.  regularity,  of.  our  corporate 
cities,  Qoticely.to.  their  municipal  inslitu- 
lioQi*  Tbef  attribute  to  them,  likevise* 
Ae  baving  kept  alive  and  fostered  the 
spirit  of  civil  liberty.  :Dr.  Robertson  bss 
many  pages  of  enloginm  on. Corporations 
for  this  reason.  It  is  said  by  Gibbon  ''that 
at  the  feet  of  these  popular  xam parts,-  the 
pridd  of  the  Csasars  was  bumbled/  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  triamphed  over  the  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  their  age.''  **  It  was 
in  those  times* t^ea  for  granted^-  that  any 


infringement  of  the  rights  of  Corporations, 

that  any  blow  to  the  rights  of  Corporations, 
that  any  destruction  of  the  Corporations 
themselves,  was  a  blow  directed  at  liberty 
herself;  and  when,  in  later  times,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  propose,  that  the 
defects  of  these  Corporations  should  be 
remedied,  and  the  principle bf  popular  con- 
trol introduced,  we  have  had  the  general 
concurrence  of  this  House  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  vest  these  trusts  in 
local  bodies,  that  such  9.  proceeding  was 
conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  and  that  we  were  discharging  our 
duty  to  our  constituents,  by  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  preserve  and  main* 
tain  them  in  the  chief  towqs  of  England. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  this  country  alone 
that  in  later  times  free  Corporations  have 
been  introduced.  I  was  reading  over  this 
imorning.a  decree  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, bearing  date  in  the  year  1808,  for 
the  introduction  of  Corporations  on  a  free 
basis  in  that  country.  I.  regret  to  have  to 
refer  the  House  to  Prussia  for  a  precedent 
of  freedom  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  so 
apt  an  illustration  that  1  cannot  avoid 
ft.  The  preamble  to  that  decree  contained 
the  following  passage : — 

**  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  citizens  do 
'not  take  interest  in  concerns  which  are  pf  im* 
portance  to  them  in  conseauence  of  the  d^ 
fective  arrangements  which  nave  hitherto  ex« 
isted  in  the  Corporations  and  classes  of  eadi 
town.  In  order  to  remedy  this  foult,  h  has 
been  decided  to  make  new  munioipal  arrange- 
ments, of  whieh  the  principal  object  is  to  give 
an.  independent  constitution  to  the  tuwnSs  to 
create  in  them  a  centre  of  interest  to ,  the 
citizens,  and  to  grant  to  them  a  real  influence 
over  the  administration  of  the  puhlic  prop^rtTi 

and  induce  in  it  a  community  of  action." 

•  .  1.1 

In  cpnformity  with  the  preamble,  /90  t^9 
enactment  proceeds  on  the  most  liberal 
basis,  with  ,pne  or.  two  exceptions,  wblcb  J 
am  informed  do  not  affect  the  freedom  qf 
the  towns*  With  the  exception  of  s^curii^g 
to  the  Crown  the  power  of^refusiug  its  coor 
sent  to  the  election  of  a  major*  if  it  sh^U 
so  think  fit,  and  with  some  other  excep« 
tions  of  the  like  nature,  the  decree  estab« 
L'shes  an  independent  constitution  on  the 
most  liberal  basis.  I  said  before,  that  t  was 
sorry  to  refer  to  Prussia  for  a  precedent. 
I  nepeat  it,  because  I  come  now  to  the 
question  whether  it  be  necessary  to  deny 
municipal  institutions  solely  for  the  reason 
that  the  country  to  whieh  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  them  is  Ireland  ?  There  is  a  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Burke's,  the  passage  in  which 
12 
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it  was  delivered  I  will  not  pretend  to  quote, 
which  I  am  sure  every  Gentleman  who 
hears  me  must  have  in  his  recollection. 
In  his  beautiful  speech  on  the  subject  of 
conciliation  to  America,  Mr.  Burke  said 
that,  '*  Slavery  your  colonists  can  have 
anywhere,  it  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every 
soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they 
may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But  until  you 
become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  in- 
terest and  your  true  dignity,  freedom  they 
can  have  from  none  but  you.  This  is  the 
commodity  of  price  of  which  you  have  the 
monopoly."  Shall  I  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  reversing  the  proposition? 
Shall  I  be  told  that  municipal  freedom  may 
be  allowed  under  a  despotic  constitution, 
that  it  may  be  encouraged  by  a  Prussian 
government,  but  that,  in  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  free  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  it  shall  not  exist  ?  Why,  Sir,  have 
Gentlemen  seriously  reflected  upon  the 
proposition  which  they  have  come  down 
here  to  give  their  votes*  upon  ?  Have  they 
well  considered  how  deep  a  wound  must 
be  inflicted  on  Ireland,  not  merely  by  the 
provisions  I  have,  detailed  to  the  House, 
but  by  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  founded,  by  the  words  in 
which  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  de- 
clnred,  that,  "  three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  aliens  in  blood,  differing  in 
language,  differing  in  religion,  and  waiting 
only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing off  the  Government  of  this  country  as 
the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  oppressor?'*  These, 
Sir,  are  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  is  supposed,  by  the  public,  to 
be  the  chief  organ  in  introducing  these 
Amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords — of 
one  who,  but  a  few  months  ago,  held  the 
high  and  responsible  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  Can  it  be  con- 
ceived. Sir,  that  these  enactments,  were 
they  far  less  bitter  than  they  are,  were  they 
hx  less  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution, were  they  far  less  different  from  the 
laws  we  have  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Empire,  could  be  received,  founded 
on  such  motives,  and  having  such  a  pre. 
amble  affixed  to  them,  with  any  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  the  deepest  indignation? 
Tell  me  of  speeches  made  at  the  Com 
Exchange  I — tell  me  of  agitation  1  I  tell 
you  that  these  words,  and  those  enact- 
ments which  are  founded  upon  them,  will 
tend  more  to  promote  agitation — will  tend 
more  to  prevent  tranquillity —and  will  tend 
more  to  keep  alive  discord,  than  a  thousand 


such  speeches — uttered,  it  maybe,  by  men 
who  are  speaking  of  impossible  and  unat* 
tainable  objects ;  but  speaking,  neverthe- 
less, in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  I  tell  you  that 
if  you  consider  this  Bill  with  the  view  of 
establishing  upon  it  some  new  law  which' 
shall  be  applicable  to  Ireland  alone,  and 
couple  it  with  such  motives,  you  ill  under* 
statid  the  sound  policy  of  Government  in 
attempting  the  infliction.  I  will  add  upon 
more  general  grounds,  that,  having  heard 
what  passed  in  this  House,  lind  having  at-* 
tended  to  much  of  what  passed,  or  is  said 
to  have  passed,  in  the  other  House  of  Par« 
liament,  I  have  never  heard  anything  like 
a  plausible  reason  assigned  for  making  this 
distinction  between  the  two  countries. 
Differences  there  are — great  and  wide  dif- 
ferences, I  am  not  the  man  to  dispute  th^ir 
existence;  but  the  .question  here  is  simply 
this — are  there  such  differences  in  the 
towns  of  Ireland  as  to  render  them  unfit 
to  have  popular  and  municipal  Corpora* 
tions  ?  It  is  nothing  to  tell  me  that  there 
have  been  dreadful  outrages  committed  in 
the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  that  trials 
have  taken  place  which  shock  the  feelingSi 
and  that  much  crime  is  committed  through- 
out that  portion  of  the  empire.  I  ask,  and 
as  I  have  never  heard  it  stated  yet,  I  ask 
for  the  sake  of  information — is  it  contended 
that  in  the  towns  of  Ireland  there  prevails 
a  greater  degree  of  disorder  and  a  greater 
unfitness  for  popular  government  than  ex- 
ists in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ?  If  it  be 
so,  I  have  not  heard  it ;  if  it  were  so,  I 
should  very  likely  say  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  examples  we  have  of  the  early 
ages  of  Europe,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  introduction  of  municipal 
Corporations  would  be  the  best  remedy  for 
the  evil.  But  is  it  so  ?  Let  any  man  eo 
over,  in  his  memory,  the  transactions  of  tne 
last  few  years.  Which  are  the  towns,  where 
are  they  situated,  in  which  scenes  have 
taken  place  of  great  outrage  and  calamity? 
In  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Limerick?  I  recollect 
one  in  1819,  in  Manchester.  I  recollect  a 
deplorable  scene  that  occurred  in  1831,  at 
Bristol ;  but  1  do  not  think  that  there  hat 
been  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  or  any 
other  great  town  of  Ireland,  anything  re<* 
sembling  scenes  like  these.  If  there  had 
been,  if  Cork  had  suffered  the  fate  of 
Bristol,  should  we  not  have  heard  of  the 
daneer  of  extending,  and  of  the  dreadful 
results  to  be  apprehended  from  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal  Corporations  to  such  n 
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city  ?  And  yet  do  man  contended,  no  man 
ever  thought  of  contending,  when  we  had 
the  Manicipal  Corporation  Act  under  dis- 
cussion last  year,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  Bristol  on  account  of  the  out. 
rages  which  had  taken  place  in  that  city. 
But  I  say,  on  other  grounds,  give  munici- 
pal Corporations  to  those  towns  in  Ireland^ 
Their  inhabitants  will  then  busy  themselves 
with  their  own  local  concerns.  They  will 
learn,  if  they  have  not  already  acquired, 
the  habits  and  practice  of  self-government; 
they  will  become  a  model  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland ;  they  will  acquire  all  those  means, 
and  pursue  all  those  means  of  political 
order,  improvement,  and  embellishment, 
which  muke  municipal  Corporations  a 
blessing  and  an  advantage  to  all  great 
towns.  I  say,  moreover,  give  it  for  an- 
other reason,  if  you  have  no  valid  obstacle 
to  bring  forward — give  it  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  present  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  this  empire,  and  after  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  you 
have  no  right  to  make  a  distinction  between 
16,000,000  of  Protestants  and  6.000,000 
of  Roman  Catholics,  but  are  bound  to 
unite  the  whole  people  under  one  Govern- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  and  to  treat  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  you  would  treat 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  or  Berkshire. 
And  is  it  only  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
that  this  slight  and  degradation  is  to  be 
affixed?  Is  it  because  you  wish  to  mortify 
and  degrade  the  Catholics  that  you  deprive 
the  Protestants  of  Londonderry  of  their 
power  of  electing  municipal  Magistrates  ? 
Are  they,  too,  to  be  told  that  they  are  un- 
fit for,  that  they  must  be  deprived  and 
suffer  the  loss  of,  all  the  advantages  of 
municipal  government,  because  you  wish 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  making, 
while  you  do  in  fact  make,  religious  dis« 
tinctions  ?  Are  they  to  be  told,  that  they, 
too,  must  suffer  these  penalties  because 
they  are  Irishmen,  and  because,  being 
Irish  men  y  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
fellow-citizens  and  fellow-countrymen  with 
Roman  Catholics?  Such,  Sir,  are  the 
reasons,  and  such  are  the  grounds  on 
which  I  shall  ask  this  House  to  restore  the 
clauses  that  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Lords.  If  I  want  an  authority  in  favour 
of  the  general  policy  of  this  measure — if  I 
be  told,  as  I  was  told  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  the  Member  for  Cumber- 
land (Sir  James  Graham),  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  this  was  concession,  and  that 
we  ought  pot  to  make  concessionsi  I  will 


examine  the  question  as  it  was  proponnded 
in  the  year  1829  by  a  great  authoritv  ia 
the  other  House  oi  Parliament.  That 
authority  said— 

*<  A  most  reverend  Prelate  had  said  last 
night,  that  the  project  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  not  be  accomplished ;  that  the 
Legislature  might  make  large  and  ample  con- 
cessions, but  that  they  would  fail  in  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  Now,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  indulging  in  an  anticipation  of 
that  nature.  He  would  ask  why  the  Legisla* 
ture  had  not  been  able,  long  before  this,  to 
frame  efficient  laws  on  this  subject  ?  It  was 
'because  there  had  been  a  divided  Cabinet;  it 
was  because  there  had  been  a  divided  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  was  because  there  was  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  Government  to  exert  its 
power  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  tranquil- 
lising  Ireland.  But  4Dlow  there  was  a  united 
Cabinet.  Let  them,  then,  do  that  which  justice 
requires.  Let  the  legl^ative  body  of  the  coun- 
try—let the  Government  of  the  country — let  all 
those  who  had  influence  in  the  country—join 
in  one  happy  union,  to  accomplish  that  great 
object,  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland,  which  he 
thought  concession  alone  would  produce 
[cheers] ;  and  if  they  could  not  effect  it  by 
that  means,  they  could  have  recourse  to  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  authority."* 

These  are  the  opinions  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  1829  by  LordLyndhurst,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  1  And,  Sir^  when  reproach 
is  cast  upon  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
words '^justice  for  Ireland" — a  phrase  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
is  certainly  very  often  in  the  habit  of  using, 
— 1  think  he  has  very  high  authority  for 
it  in  this  single  sentence  of  Lord  Lynd* 
hurst*s, — '*  Let  them  do  that  which  jus- 
tice requires."  That,  Sir,  is  in  fact  the 
whole  of  what  is  demanded.  You  passed 
an  Act  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  country,  with  respect  to  office  and 
power,  on  a  footing  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty.  Will  you  now  con- 
tend, that  three- fourths  of  the  populatioa 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  municipal 
franchises,  because  they  are  Protestants* 
and  that  the  remaining  fourth  are  not 
entitled  to  them^  because  they  are  Catho- 
lics? If  this  be  your  reasoning,  if  this  be 
your  argument,  you  do  not  do  that  which 
justice  requires  ;  you  do  not  act  fairly  and 
equally  by  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
you  cannot  expect  that  this  will  be  in 
reality  an  United  Kingdom.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham)  and 
others,  have  said  that  the  difference,  after 
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aU|  is  not  BO  yety  grtfat:  that  they  agree 
with  us  in  Uie  destnictive  perts  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  is  only  on  tne  conetnic* 
tife  that  they  differ.   Why  this  i8>  indeed, 
the  whole  difievence.    I  had  the  honour 
of  being  associated  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  the  consideration  of  that  Reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  this 
House  which  we  fortunately  carried,  and 
when  we  agreed,  without  much  ado,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  corrupt  boroughs  of 
this  country — amounting,  I  think,  to  6fty 
8t  first^should  be  destroyed .    Suppose  if, 
after  agreeing  upon  this  point,  and  when 
we  came  to  consider  the  piopriety  of  the 
admission  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and 
other  places,  to  a  share  in  the  representa- 
tion,   my  right   hon.   Friend  had    said, 
**  Here  is  a  very  small  point  upon  which  I 
difier  from  you.     We  have  agreed  thus 
far :    I  have  cordially  agreed  in  the  de* 
St  ruction  of  these  boroughs.     But  I  do 
not  like  agitation ;  I  am  not  a  friend  to 
popular  elections ;  I  think  you  have  done 
well  in  destroying  the  close  boroughs,  but  as 
to  conferring  the  power  of  holding  popu- 
lar elections  upon  Manchester,  Bath,  or 
any  other  large  town,  there  I  totally  differ 
from    you/'     Supposing  my  right   hon. 
Friend  had  made  this  declaration,  I  should 
have  thought  that  his  difference  was  not 
one  of  degree  merely,  but  one  which  went 
10  the  whole  principle  of  the  measure. 
Sir,    the    right  hon.   Baronet    opposite 
(Sir  Robert   Peel),  at    a  very  splendid 
dinner  given  to  him  last  year,  in  a  very 
fplendid    building,    by  the    Goldsmith^ 
Company,  said,  <*  I  think  you  have  done 
wiseiv;    you    have   built  upon  the  old 
foundation.*'    The  Goldsmiths'  Company 
were  highly  gratified  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  compliment.    But  what  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  '*  I  quite 
agree  with  you  in  the  propriety  of  pulling 
4own  your  old  hall.    It  was  a  very  un- 
sightly and  inconvenient  edifice,  and  yon 
did  quite  right  in  pulling  it  to  pieces.    I 
cannot  think  you  have  done  well,  how- 
aver,  in  erecting  this  handsome  building. 
I  quite  differ  from  you  in  that.    I  think 
ft  was  a  very  useless  waste  of  your  local 
revenue,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
yon  would  have  done  much  better  if  yon 
had  asked  the  King's  Ministers  to  take 
oare  of  your  funds,  by  vesting  them  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners."    Undoubtedly, 
ao  far  from  considering  this  as  any  great 
Wm'plimenl  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan;-  thef  ironU  have  been  somewhat 


aatonished  at  his  selecting'  the  ter^  point 
on  which  they  felt  the  most  pride  as  the 
theme  of  his  disapprobation.  I  therefore. 
Sir,  differ  entirely  from  the  assertion,  if  it 
be  intended  to  be  made  again,  that  there 
is  any  small  difference,  or  any  difference 
which  ought  not  to  be  ibH  and  insisted 
on,  between  the  construction  and  reform-, 
ation  which  we  propose,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  these  corporations  advo- 
cated by  the  Lords.  In  the  one  I  see  a 
wide  plan,  similar  to  that  which  Parlia- 
ment has  already  adopted  in  the  oKhet 
parts  of  the  empire,  suited  to  the  enlight- 
ened principles  of  the  age,  fitted  to  lead 
to  harmony,  fitted  to  produce  good  loeat 
government  in  Ireland,  and  to  awaken 
^clings  of  concord  and  harmony  between 
that  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  I  see 
in  the  other  a  mark  of  degradation,  a  wiA 
to  create  an  invidious  and  cruel  distinc- 
tion— a  determination,  that  the  more  you 
seem  to  place  all  the  King's  subjects  on 
an  equality  in  future,  the  more  Ireland 
shall  be  viewed  with  a  sort  of  suspicion 
approaching  to  enmity,  and  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  remedy  or  redress.  I  ask  you 
to  adopt  a  more  generous,  to  adopt  a 
more  conciliatory,  to  adopt  what  I  think 
the  wiser  of  these  two  alternatives.  De* 
pend  upon  it  that  your  decision  will  spread 
wide  abroad,  and  have  a  great  and  a  last* 
ing  effect.  If  you  mean  fairly,  really,  and 
justly  to  consider  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  as  one  people,  as  one 
people  will  they  stand  against  their  ene* 
mies.    Then  may  yon  say, 

If  you  adopt  the  other  course  you  embark 
upon  one  fraught  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Look  aroand  you  upon  the  state 
of  the  world,  and  see  how  firmly  the  Brir 
tish  empire  and  the  British  Constitnttoa 
stand.  Foreign  powers  in  relations  of 
amity,  and  nofrarof  an  interruption  of  the 

Eneral  peace:  domestic  tranquillitvestab^ 
hed  in  England  and  Scotland  —  the 
people  devoid  of  the  least  alarm ;  destitute 
of  the  sUghtest  apprehension;  trade  and 
manufactures  flourishing :  agriculture,  I 
hope,  recovering  from  its  late  depression; 
an  empire  strong  in  armsy  strong  ia 
wealth,  strong  in  character,  strong,  above 
aU,  in  the  reputation  of  beipg  a  free 
country.  To  an  empire  thus  bloised  and 
thus  favoured,  there  icmains  but  one 
point  from  which  danger  may  arise. 
Truly  was  it  said,  as  I  see  it  reported 
to  h&vls  bteni  by  an  hon.  Friend  of' mine*, 
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who  for  fifty  years  has  sat  in  this  floasidf 
and  who  never  acted  contrary  to  his  pro- 
fessions or  swerved  from  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples— truly  was  it  said  by  him— (the 
noble  Lord  referred  to  Mr.  Byng)  *'  You 
may  make  Ireland  either  your  weakness 
or  your  strength."  So  say  I.  If  you 
dhoose  to  make  her  your  strength,  the 
whole  affairs,  of  the  empire  stand  indis- 
tohible  and  compact;  but  if  you  make 
Ber  your  weakness,  you  will  then  have  to 
carry  on,  if  not  a  struggle  against  force 
and  physical  strength,  at  all  events,  in  the 
ibidst  of  dissension,  and  against  the  most 
formidable  discontent.  You  will  have  a 
Ihrge  portion^  consisting  of  three-fourths 
of  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  exasperation  and 
disquiet,  and  the  first  cannon-ball  fired 
in  Europe  will  be  the  signal  for  retracting 
all  your  denials,  and  making  that  conces- 
sion, and  doing  that  justice  in  your  need, 
Which  you  refused  in  the  hour  of  your 
^lory  and  the  day  of  your  strength. 
Then  I  will  say,  with  pain  and  with  sor- 
row^ that  this  country  is  no  longer 
that  great  country  for  which  I  took  her^ 
refusing  what  is  plain,  obvious,  and  un* 
deniable  justice  from  ill- founded  prejudice, 
and  a  determination  to  keep  up  disunion 
and  promote  discord.  The  noble  I^rd 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Lords* 
amendments  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Sptaker  having  put  the  question, 
Lord  /oA/t  Russell  again  rose  and  said, 
the  way  in  which  he  proposed  the  House 
should  proceed,  consistently  with  their 
usual  forms,  would  be  to  postpone  for  the 
present  the  two  or  three  first  clauses,  in 
which  the  amendments  were  not  of  any 
vital  importance,  and  apply  themselves  at 
once  to  the  fourth  Clause,  which  had  been 
atffuck  out  of  the  Bill.  He  should  there* 
fore  move,  that  the  House  disagree  with 
the  Lords-  Amendments  to  that  Clause. 

Sir  William  Fcllett  was  anxious  to  ap- 
proach* this  subject  with  those  feelings 
recommended  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
JQSt  sat  down,  although  he  did  not  know 
why  the  House,  in  considering  whether  they 
should  agree  to  the  Lords'  Amendments 
iosade  ia  ibis  Bill,  important  as  it  might 
be  taken  to  be,  should  be  so  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  approach  the  question  in  a 
different  temper  to  that  in  which  they  were 
bound  to  deidl  with  every  other  subject. 
With  doe  regard  to  their  privileges  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  although  he  could  not 
tUnk'it  was  fit  all  necessary  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  q[iM>te  precedents  Tioni  the  Jour* 


nals  of  1661,  to  show  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  right  to  dissent  from 
amendments  made  in  a  bill  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature — a  precedent, 
by  the  way,  of  which,  with  all  deference 
to  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  not  very  well 
perceive  the  precise  force  and  application. 
The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  hint  that  **  it 
was  not  consonant  to  our  trust,"  in  other 
words,  agreeable  to  the  representative  con« 
stitution,  to  agree  to  amendments  that 
went  either  to  extirpate  Corporations  or 
create  new  ones;  but  the  noble  Lord 
should  recollect,  that  at  the  time  to  which 
his  precedent  referred,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  put  that  entry  oa 
the  Journals,  were  the  representatives  of 
those  Corporations,  and  were  speaking  a$ 
trustees  for  them  when  they  declared,  *'  It 
is  not  consonant  to  our  trust  to  agree  to 
amendments  of  the  other  House,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  extirpate  or  new  create 
those  bodies.*'  The  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord,  therefore,  in  reading  that  precedent, 
was  wholly  fallacious — the  extract  had 
no  application  whatever  to  the  present 
question.  Let  them  look  to  the  position 
in  which  they  now  stood.  The  noble 
Lord  had  reminded  them  that  the  amend* 
ments  of  the  Lords  had  carried  into  effect 
a  resolution  which  had  been  moved  in  that 
House  by  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  (Lord  F.  Egerton), 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  very  large 
minority,  and  proceeding  on  a  principle 
which  had  again  been  affirmed  by  a  very 
considerable  minority  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  BiU.  He  agreed  that  the 
effect  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  Lords 
was  to  embody  in  the  Bill  the  instruction 
so  moved  by  his  noble  Friend,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  very  considerable  minority  ia 
that  House ;  and  they  were  now  to  consi- 
der whether  they  should  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords,  sanctioning 
that  instruction,  approved  of  by  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Members  of  that  House,  or 
disagreeing  with  those  amendments,  adopjt 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  which 
he  (Sir  W.  Follettj  understood  was  pre- 
sented by  way  of  compromise  between  the 
two.  Before  dealing  with  that  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  important  that 
the  House  should  fully  understand  the 
effect  of  the  Lords'  amendments,  because 
he  could  not  admit  that  the  noble  Lord» 
in  the  statement  he  had  made,  had  fully 
or  completely  laid  them  before  the  House. 
What  was  tim  Bill  as  originally  introduce 
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in  Uiat  House?  The  Bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  was  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing,  or,  to  use  the  language  which 
the  noble  Lord  quoted  from  the  Journals 
bf  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpat- 
ing the  existing  Corporations  in  Ireland ; 
It  was  a  Bill  for  abolishing  them  —  for 
dealing  with  their  property  as  public  pro- 
perty, and  then  for  creating  new  bodies  in 
the  municipal  towns  in  Ireland.  Such 
was  the  Bill  ns  originally  introduced  into 
that  House.  The  minority,  who  supported 
his  noble  Friend's  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, agreed  with  that  part  of  it  which 
abolished  the  existing  Corporations,  and  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  when  taunted 
with  being  unfriendly  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  that  in  the  course 
he  had  taken  he  had  always  been  most 
anxious  to  see  fully  carried  into  effect  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Act,  wishing  to  see  every  civil 
disability  removed,  and  the  most  perfect 
equality  established  between  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  in  Ireland.  He 
might  be  mistaken  in  his  apprehensions, 
but  it  was  because  he  believed  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  went  to  create  new  bodies 
would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  un- 
equal, more  formidable,  and  by  no  means 
less  dangerous  exclusive  bodies,  that  he 
was  induced  to  give  it  his  opposition. 
First  of  all,  then,  in  their  amendments 
the  House  of  Lords  had  agreed  with  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  contemplated  the 
abolition  of  the  existing  corporations.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  seemed  to  say, 
that  the  Lords  had  in  some  manner  pre- 
served the  members  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions. The  noble  Lord,  he  believed,  was 
mistaken.  He  could  find  no  such  provi- 
sion ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  such  proTision 
in  the  Bill.  The  members  of  the  existing 
Corporations,  with  all  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  powers,  would  cease  at  once, 
they  could  no  longer  remain  members  of  a 
corporate  body.  No  doubt  certain  offi- 
cers, who  would  otherwise  have  been  enti- 
tled to  compensation,  but  who  were  not 
members  of  the  corporate  body — persons, 
fct  instance,  such  as  those  alluded  to  by 
tire  noble  Lord»  appointed  to  actesweigh- 
nmsters,  market-clerks,  &c.|  holding  their 
offices  for  life^  and  baring  a  vested  inter- 
est ID  them,  had  been  preserved  by  the 
Bill*  But  the  noble  Lord  must  remember, 
that  the  compensation  clause  introduced 
in  the  English  act  with  respect  to  ^nsions 
imd  allowances  bad  been  copied  into  the 


present  Bill ;  and  he  did  not  believe  therd 
was  any  essential  alteration.  But,  with* 
out  dwelling  upon  those  trivial  questions, 
which  were  hardly  worth  discussion,  he 
would  come  at  once  to  the  main  principle* 
To  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions the  Lords  had  agreed — they  had 
agreed  completely  to  remove  what  had 
been  called  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ire- 
land— exclusive  Protestant  Corporations, 
They  had  agreed  to  abolish  them — they 
had  agreed  to  treat  the  property  of  the 
Corporations  as  public  property — ^they  had 
agreed  that  that  property — and  here  he 
should  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  noble 
Lord — they  had  agreed  that  that  properly 
should  be  vested  in  Commissioners,  and 
be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  Ireland.  On  that  part  of  the 
Bill  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Lords  had  also  adopted  that  clause  in 
the  Bill  as  it  went  up  from  that  House, 
preserving  inviolate  the  rights,  property, 
and  privileges  of  the  existing  freemen. 
With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  ex- 
isting Corporations,  he  had  stated  in  a 
former  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  he 
challenged  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  contradict  him  when  he  repeated,  that 
the  present  bodies  in  Ireland  exercised  no 
power  whatever  but  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Political  power  had 
been  taken  from  them  —  they  had  no 
control  in  municipal  arrangements,  the 
watching,  paving,  cleansing,  or  lighting  of 
the  towns,  nothing  that  was  ordinarily 
called  municipal  power;  but  they  did 
exercise  the  functions  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  they  appointed  the  sheriffs,  magis- 
trates, and  coroners.  What  did  the  Bill 
propose  with  respect  to  them  ?  The  Bill, 
as  sent  up  from  that  House,  vested  in  the 
Lord -Lieu  tenant  or  in  the  Crown  the 
appointment  of  the  magistrates — it  vested 
in  the  Lord- Lieutenant  or  in  the  Crown  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  in  counties  of 
towns,  and  cities  in  Ireland,  and  left  the 
appointment  of  coroner,  also  a  most  im« 
portent  officer,  to  the  nomination  of  the 
town-council ;  by  the  Bill,  as  it  came  from 
the  Lords,  it  was  provided  that  the  coroner, 
sheriffs,  justices,  and  judges  of  the  local 
courts  should  all  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Bill  as  it  went  up,  and  the 
Bill  as  it  came  down,  from  the  Lords, 
agreed  in  this — that  in  both  they  proceeded 
upon  a  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
English  Bill;  both  proceeded  on  the 
assumptioni  Uiat  at  least  aa  regards  th^ 
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admioiilratioD  of  jvsticef  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Ireland  which  called  for  a  different  mode 
of  legislation  from  that  which  had  been 
adopted  towards  England.  That  was  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  as  it  left  that  House ; 
the  Lords  had  adopted  it,  both  proceeding 
on  the  same  foundation,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  should  be  taken  from 
those  bodies  and  vested  in  the  Crown. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  most  eloquently 
of  the  great  use  of  Corporations  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
different  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  he  could  very  well  under- 
stand, that  in  a  savage  state  of  society,  or 
^  just  emerging  into  civilization — he  was  not 
'  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
but  of  the  times  when  Corporations  might 
be  said  to  have  been  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  and  social  improvement — 
at  such  a  time,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  power  of  towns  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  barons,  such 
institutions  might  have  preserved  liberty, 
and  effected  all  the  good  attributed  to 
them  by  historians ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  when  liberty 
was  so  widely  spread  in  this  country  and 
in  Ireland,  municipal  institutions,  as  they 
were  called,  but  which  were  institutions  in 
reality  of  a  totally  different  character, 
were  at  all  necessary  or  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  local  advantage.  If  he  were 
told,  that  the  principal  towns  of  England 
were  indebted  to  the  existence  of  their 
Corporations  for  the  prosperity  they  had 
attained,  he  should  like  to  know  where 
was  the  difference  between  those  towns 
which  possessed  them  and  those  which  had 
them  not?  What  would  they  say  to 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  ?  Could 
they  tell  any  difference  in  local  govern, 
ment  between  Westminster,  bordering  as 
it  did  on  the  city  of  London,  with  its 
popular  Corporation,  or  Marylebone  and 
Ftnsbury?  He  did  not  think  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Irish  towns  at  all  depended, 
with  respect  to  good  government,  on  their 
enjoyment  of  municipal  institutions ;  if  he 
thought  so,  he  would  at  once  vote  for 
them.  The  Bill,  he  believed,  was  alto- 
gether fallacious ;  it  would  effect  no  good 
whatever,  either  locally  in  the  different 
towns,  or  as  regarded  the  general  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  What  had  the  Lords 
done  with  respect  to  the  municipal  func* 
tions  now  exercised  in  those  towns  ?  They 
bad  lift  theio,  not  in  the  bands  of  the 


existing  Corporations,  for  they  were 
abolished :  they  had  left  them  under  the 
control  of  the  local  boards  appointed  by 
local  acts  of  Parliament,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  parties,  had  worked 
so  well  in  the  great  towns  of  Ireland.  The 
municipal  affairs  of  towns — the  watching, 
paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  everything 
connected  with  the  municipal  regulation 
of  towns,  had  been  admirably  conducted 
by  those  local  boards,  which  had  never 
been  converted,  and  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  converted,  into  theatres  of  political 
contention  ;  the  Lords,  therefore,  had  left 
those  matters  to  be  provided  for  under  the 
9th  George  4th,  and  under  particular 
local  acts.  There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  would  address  himself — the  pro* 
perty  of  the  old  Corporations,  for  they 
were  dealing,  first  of  all,  with  the  neces- 
sity  of  creating  new  bodies,  the  propriety 
of  creating  them,  and  the  advantage  they 
would  produce  in  Ireland.  There  was 
considerable  difficulty  about  the  property 
of  those  Corporations ;  but  both  sides  of 
that  House  and  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  that  property 
was  to  be  dealt  with  as  public  property. 
They  had  so  dealt  with  it  in  the  Bill  as 
sent  up  from  that  House ;  they  had  taken 
it  from  the  Corporations,  put  it  under 
control,  prevented  its  alienation,  provided 
against  advowsons  being  sold,  and  vested 
it  in  a  new  body,  to  be  elected  in  some 
cases  by  the  5/.,  in  others  by  the  10/. 
householders.  How  did  the  Lords  propose 
to  deal  with  it  ?  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
certainly  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Lords'  amendments  would  have  the 
complete  control  over  the  corporation 
property,  checked  only  by  the  words, 
"to  be  applied  to  public  purposes.** 
But  that  was  not  so.  By  the  Bill,  the 
Commissioners  had  no  such  power.  There 
were  other  checks   provid^    besides  the 

fmeral  words  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord, 
he  amendments  did  this— they  vested  in 
Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  the  property  of  the  corporation; 
but  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
whole  of  the  income  of  that  property 
should  be  applied  in  the  first  place  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  recorder  and  judges  if 
the  local  courts,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  given  to  trustees  under  local  acts, 
or  where  local  acts  did  not  exist  to  trustees 
under  the  9th  Georaeith.,  where  that  Act 
had  been  adopted.    How^  tlien«  oould  th^ 
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_  srty  bf  these  corporatibtis  b^  nAsappro^ 
laeedt '  The  Commlssionera  wer^  conx 
led  by  the  Act^they  co^ld  not  vpend 
•ne  "pei^ny  oT  it  heyontd  satisfying  the  sala-^ 
ries'bf'  the  recorder  and  the  judges  of  the 


FinBbuiy,  ahd  ask  how  they  shotld  treat 
a  Bill  whSch  had  undergone  so  much  muti* 
lation.  All  parties  agreed  in  this;  that, the 
existing  Corporations  should  be  abolished  ; 
but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  formation  or 


Idctd  courts^  and  dl  that  might  remain  the  new  bodies.  That  was  the  qu^tion  on 
•Would  go  tinder  the  local  licts,  or  the  9th  *  •  '  ■»  ^'  '  "•  ^  >-  -j-  r» 
Oeotge  4^  to  trustees,  and  in  aid  of  the 
Vattt ;  eO  tJhat,  in  fact^  the  Commissioners 
{NisMsed  TLB  MKh  discustion,  and  could  give 
iMOnioii  to  db  such  jobbing  as  had  been  le- 
inrosented  by  the  nc^le  Lord.  The  expen- 
dtture>  loi  the  nroney  was  still  vested  in 
trustees  under  local  Acts  of  Parliament^  or« 
where  the  9th -of  George  4th  existed^  in 
the  Commissioners  under  that  Act.  It  was 
only,  is:  those  towns  in  Ireland  where  there 
happened  to  be  no  local  boards,  or  where 
the  9th  t)f  Georffe  4th  had  not  been  adopt- 
ed-«it  wAb  only  m  such  cases  that  the  Com* 
pis^oners  had  any  discretion  at  all.  Nowj 
It  so  happenied  that  every  one  of  the  eleven 
towns. eaytnerated  in  the  schedule  by  the 
aoUe  Lord  had  local  boards.  Others  had 
adopted  the  statute  9th  of  George  4th ; 
but  there  was,  he  believed,  no  town  in  Ire- 
hui^d  with  property  of  any  amount  which 
had  not  some  local  boards  to  which  the 
Commissioners  would  be  obliged  to  hand 
oyer  the  corporate  property ;  indeed,  this 
might  be  dox>e  in  every  town,  because,  as 
^he  law  now  stood,  bv  adopting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  9th  of  George  4th,  and 
electing  Commissioners  by  the  5L  house- 
holders,, the  Commissioners  under  the  pre- 
sent Act  would  be  bound  to  give'  up  the 
ivhole  property  to  the  trustees  to  be  added 
to  the  rates.  But  there  was  another  spe- 
ties  of  property  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
did  hot  allude,  and  with  respect  to  which, 
ais  public  property,  what  the  amendments 
of  the  I^rds  proposed  Would  be  of  very 
considerable  advantage— he  meant  th^  tolls. 
If  vested  in  towns  for  their  benefit,  he 
#a8  «toovinced  every  town  in  Ireland  would 
be  greatly  advantaged  by  the  abolition  of 
tolls  )9ti  goods  brought  into  the  town.  That 
was  a  suggestion  In  the  Report  on  which 
the  'Lords  had  acted,  and  abolished  tolls. 
The  ndble  Lord  ha^  stated,  that  the  Bill,  by 
the  amendments  introduced,  had  been  alto« 
geth^t  disfigured  and  destroyed,  there  being 
Out  of  il8  clauses  104  essentially  changed; 
but  tfaB  fhct  was,  the  Lords  had  made  no 
ilteratioii  in  the  Bill  but  what  was  neces- 
sary for  ^e  purpose  of  vesting  the  property 
0^  ihe  Corporations  in  the  Cotnmissionerai, 
knd  regubting  its  disposal  It  would  not 
uoj  therefore,  tp  appeal  to  that  Houses  as 
Xtiitf  iniglit  to  ^  popular  asseknUy  in 


which  the  House  had  now  to  decide.  He  would 
not  fatigue  the  House  by  goin^  oyer  all  the 
reasons  and  arguments  which  induced  hini 
to  think  that  acceding  to  the  Lords* 
amendments  would  be  the  most  advisable 
cbur^  for  the  House  to  adopt ;  but  onef 
thing,  at  all  events,  was  perfectly^  dear,-^ 
l^ere  was  no  neceteity,  as  far  as  regaided 
the  local  government  of  towns,  and  thef 
administration  of  justice  in  them,  for  the 
creation  of  those  new  bodies.  They  were  not 
wanted  for  the  purposes,  of  municipal  go« 
vemment,  and  if  wanted  at  all,  it  could 
only  be  for  some  other  purposes.  Tho 
noble  Lord  had  said,  he  did  not  proposo 
that  the  House  should  insist  on  the  Bill  at 
originally  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  not  having 
any  hope  that  it  would  pass  in  such  a 
shape  ;  but  he  proposed,  as  far  as  could  be 
collected  from  the  noble  Lord's  speech^ 
something  which  probably  might  be  agreed 
to  by  way  of  compromise.  Now,  if 
the  compromise  offered  by  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  essentially  differ  in  principle 
from  the  amendments  made  in  the  other 
House,  he  should  most  cordially  have  cmn^ 
cided  with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  hope  he 
expressed  that  the  Lords  would  immedi-, 
atdy  accede  to  it ;  but  when  he  found  that 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
be  assented  to  either  by  hon.  Members  on 
that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House^  or  by 
those  of  the  other  House,  who  had  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  present  question  without 
involving  on  their  part  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  principle,  and  a  total  absmdonment  of 
the  ground  which  they  ori^nally  took 
when  the  matter  was  formerly  before  the 
House,  he  told  the  noble  Lord  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  expect  that  what  the  noble 
Lord  offered  as  a  compromise  could  l^  ac« 
cepted.  The  noble  Lord  had  found  fault 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature^ 
and  caUed  upon  that  House  to  assert  its 
dignity,  because  the  Lords  had,  in  factj 
sanctioned  the  proposal  which  had  been 
supported  by  a  considerable  minority  in 
that  House  i  and  yet,  by  way  of  what  he 
called  oompiomise,  he  proposed  that  instead 
of  having  Corporations  in  all  towns,  •  many 
exceedingly  Small,  with  no  property^  twelve 
of  the  Ittqgest' towns  Iti  Ireland  should  be 
selected,  the  tioble  liord  presuming  that 
Ato  l^urdfl  wiiuBl  a^io  th«i  fcopontjinii 
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altbougli  it  na3 1)6611  already,  dli^^u^aed.  with 
i^erence  only  to  sevea  pf  the  towns,  and 
liegatived  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Peers.  Wliat  sort, of  a  compromise  wais 
tnat  ?  The  Lords  had  rejected  the  propo- 
rtion to  confine  Municipal  Corpbrations  to 
seven  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
By  way  of  compromise,  the  noble  Lord 
now  proposed  ,to  give  Municipal  Corpora* 
^ons.  It  was  pL  most  extraordinarv  mode 
of  making  a  compromise  certainly,  and 
seemed  to  him  not  at  all  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  the  case.  On  what  ground 
did  they  object  to  the  creation  of 
these  new  bodies  ^ ,  Because  they  were 
useless  for  municipal  purposes,  and 
Would  form  local  schools  of  agitation 
in  every  town  in  Ireland,  which,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  and  with  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  capital,  must  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  And  if 
It  were  said,  they  excluded  the  small 
towns,  still  they  would  create  those  nor- 
mal schools  of  peaceful  agitatiob,  oC  which 
80,  much  bad  been  said,  in  the  larger 
towns.  That  was  the  first  step  of.  the 
compromise.  The  next  was,  that  they 
were  to  take  the  twelve  great  towns  and 
give  them  Corporations,  exactly  as  speci- 
fied in  this  Bill.  Then,  as  he  understood 
the  noble  Lord,  they  were  to  take  twenty- 
two  towns,  on  which  they  were  to  render 
it  imperative  to  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  9th  George  4th.  He  believed  he  had 
understood  the  noble  Lord  correctly,  when 
he  said,  it  would  be  imperative  on  the  in- 
tiabitants  of  these  towns  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  and  then,  that  all 
their  corporate  powers  and  privileig^es  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners. 
Was  the  House  aware,  he  would  ask,  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Statute  of  the  9th 
JBeorge  4th,  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
^ct  could  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  or 
dC  the  mode  by  which  taxation;  should  be 
regulated  under  it?  It  could  not  now  be 
introduced  into  any  town  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cept on  the  requisition  of  twenty-one  in* 
habitants,  who  were,  at  the  same  time, 
fecuseholders;  to  the  value  of  20L  It  was 
thev  who  should  put  the  Act  in  motion ; 
and  upon  an  application  by  them  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenanty  he  might  direct  a  meet- 
i0g  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
which  consisted  of  207.  householders,  a 
majority  of  whom  ct)uld  decide  whether 
jthey  should  adopt  or  reject  the  Act ;  and 
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again  introduced,  ^he  power  or  accept- 
ing the  fiiil  now  resteq  wilH  the  iO{| 
householders.  If  ac(5epted,  thi'Commi«^ 
sioners  appointed  under  it  had  the  power 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  rates  imposed,  in  this  countrjf ;  i{ 
was  a  graduated  rate.*  Persons  occupyii^ 
a  house  of  a  certain  extent,  to  pay  Is. ;  or 
a  less  extent,  to  pay  less;  and  so  on, 'to  a 
rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound.  1*hat  was  the 
(Statute  of  9th  George  4th.  A  similar  Act 
had  been  passed  with  regard  to  England 
—viz.,  an  Act  to  make  provision  for  "lightj 
ing,  watching,  cleansing,  and  paving ; 
but  in  the  same  wa^  it  could  not  be  put 
in  jfbrce  without  this  check — without,  in 
fact,  a  still  further  check,  for  it  reqoirecj 
the  inhabitants  to  vote  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Vestry  Act;  so  that,  iinlesf 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  so  assem* 
bled  agreed  to  adopt  it,  that  Act  could 
not  be  introduced.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  .force  the  inhabitants  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  towns  in  Ireland  to  take  the  Ac( 
of  the  9th  George  4th.  The  Commission- 
ers iindbr  it  were  then  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  corporation  nroperty  under  their 


control,  and  to  have  tpe  power  of  imposing 
ihis'graduated  rate.  In  what,  then,  did 
the  difference  consist?  They  were  to  be 
elected  by  5/.  householders,  were  to  hav^ 
the  whole  power  of  appointing  officers, 
SiC. :  they  were  to  form  a  body  by  the  9th 
George  4th,  and  if  they  were  to  oe  forced 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  thiose  towns  by 
tbitf  Bill,  there  would,  he  contended,  lie 
the  same  evil  existing,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  i^s  ui(ider  the  present  system.  He 
must  say,  for  himself,  that  the  fact  of  the 
view  he  had  originally  taken  upon  this 
question  having  come  down  from  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  sanctioned  hj 
a  large  majority  of  that  House,  was,  in  his 
mind  at  least,  an  additional  reason  why 
he  should  not  depart  from  it.  The  noble 
Lord  had  coniplained  that  parts  of  hit 
Bill  had  been  omitted.  Certainly,  all  the 
clauses  (some  fifty  or  sixty  clauses)  which 
related  to  the  mode  in  which  burgesses 
were  to  be  constituted,  to  the  construction 
of  polling,  to  the  appointment  of  revising 
barristers,  had  been  expunged/  Now  he 
would  ask,  if  they  were  discussing  the 
question  for  the  first  time,  and  if  the  Bill 
had  not  come  down  from  the'  House  ot 
Lords.in  its  present  shape,  he  would  fear« 
lessly  ask^  conld  it  be  likely,  in  the  pre- 
Hnt  nute  of  Iielapd,,  no  matte;  whit 


{T  rejected,  il  could  not;  under  the  Act,  be    might  be  iu  laws,  1)at  seebg  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  population  arrayed  agaiost  the 
property  of  the  country, — was  it  likely,  he 
would  ask,  that  the  peace,  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  could  be  promoted  by  having 
these  annual  elections — by  having,  in 
fact,  the  whole  theory  of  election  re- 
opened every  year?  He  was  not  speaking 
of  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  those  bodies 
after  they  should  have  been  called  into 
existence,  or  of  the  probable  mode  in 
which  they  might  be  conducted,  but  of 
the  very  elections  themselves,  and  whether 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  they  would 
be  likely  to  tend  to  its  peace  or  happiness. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  Bill, 
the  preamble  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
complained  had  been  altered,  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
tranquillity  and  better  government  of  Ire- 
land. Would  it  effect  that?  Well,  during 
the  discussion  in  that  House  he  had  heard 
hon.  Members  say,  that  those  who  op- 
posed it  were  ofiering  an  insult  to  Ireland. 
['*  Hear;'  from  Mr.  O'Connell.]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  supposed, 
meant  to  confirm  that  assertion,  but  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
offer  insult  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
He  might  have  taken  a  mistaken  view  on 
the  subject,  but  he  was  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  that  the  mode  in  which  those 
who  called  themselves  her  friends — that 
the  mode  in  which  they  acted  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  was  at  all 
likely  to  tend  either  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  itself,  or^to  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  [••  Hear;*  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
fieZ/.J  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
cheered  him  when  he  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  those  could  be  the  real  friends 
of  Ireland  who  acted  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  acted  in  re- 
ference to  the  starving  population  of  Ire* 
land — who  could  tell  the  House  that 
there  were  2,000,000  of  people  in  that 
country  in  an  actual  state  of  starvation, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  do 
nothing  to  elevate  or  better  their  condition 
—-who  would  do  nothing  to  give  them 
food,  but  whose  course,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  roust  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing what  was  so  anxiously  to  be  wished 
for  in  Ireland-Commercial  and  agricul- 
tural prosperity.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  drawn  a  contrast  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  asked,  were  they  to  make  a 
difference  between  them  ?    Now^  he  was 


afraid  the  contrast  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  the  conclusion  that  had  been  come  to 
by  the  hon*  Gentleman  and  the  noble 
Lord.  He  would  ask,  was  it  to  **  schools 
of  agitation  "  that  Scotland  was  indebted 
for  her  prosperity?  [Mr.  0*Connell: 
"  Yes."]  Was  it  through  the  exercise  of 
these  schools  of  agitation  she  was  enabled 
to  '*  crowd  her  estuaries  with  ships?*'— to 
''  beautify  and  enrich  her  towns  ?" — and 
to  place  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
upon  an  equality  with  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  England  ?"  Or  was  it» 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
also  said,  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy--* 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  by  the  broad-sword  of  the 
Scottish  people,  that  that  country  owed 
her  present  prosperous  condition?  He 
would  ask,  too,  was  it  owing  to  her  having 
had  the  same  institutions  and  the  same 
laws  as  this  country  I  Certainly  not.  She 
had  not  the  same  laws  or  institutions,  and 
yet  how  was  it  that  she  had  advanced  ? 
[Mr.  O'Connell:  She  has  no  tithes!] 
Tithes !  Had  they  no  tithes  in  England  ? 
— ay,  and  in  Scotland  too!  But  he 
would  ask,  was  not  her  prosperity  owing 
to  this — was  it  not  owing  to  the  energies 
and  the  spirit  of  her  people  having  been 
directed  to  make  the  most  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  her  union  with  this  country 
had  given  her  ?  When  the  first  burst  of 
national  discontent  had  passed  away,  was 
it  not  into  that  .channel  the  energies  of 
her  people  had  been  directed  ?  He  should 
therefore  attribute  the  prosperity  of  Scot- 
land, not  to  schools  of  agitation,  but  to  her 
ready  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  her  fidelity 
to  the  throne,  and  to  the  safety  thereby 
guaranteed  to  life,  to  property,  and  to 
capital.  And  why  was  it  that  Ireland 
did  not  enjoy  these  advantages?  Was 
there  any  commercial  restriction  npon  the 
trade  of  Ireland  now  ?  Had  she  not  for 
many  years  been  upon  the  same  footing 
with  England  and  Scotland?  Had  she 
not  the  vast  dominions  of  Great  Britain 
open  to  her?  How  was  it,  then,  that 
capital  was  not  employed  in  Ireland  in 
giving  tQ  that  country  a  full  share  of  the 
commercial  advantages  of  England  and 
Scotland.  He  would  ask  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  friends  of  Ireland— 4ind 
wbea  he  used  this  expression,  he  did  so 
in  reference  to  the  taunt  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him,  in  being  called 
her  enemy,  for  his  view  of  friendship  to 
Ireland  was  wholly  different  from  the  vieif 
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of  tBoie  to  whom  he  allnded ;  for  example, 
when  he  asked  those  who  taaght,  he 
should  say  who  misled,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land and  them  I  he  would  ask  what  benefit 
could  arise  to  the  people  by  inducing  them 
to  believe  that  any  disobedience  to  the 
laws,  whether  organized  or  not — that  any 
agitation,  even  though  it  should  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  to  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions,  or  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Catholic  Church  itself, 
could  produce  that  prosperity  which  an- 
other country  bad  arrived  at  by  a  far 
diflfereot  course?  Neither  agitation  nor 
disobedience  to  the  law  could  benefit  the 
people  of  Ireland^  He  objected,  then,  to 
the  noble  Lord's  compromise,  Jbecause  he 
believed  it  would  put  fresh  instruments  of 
agitation  and  disturbance  into  the  hands 
of  the  agitators  of  the  country, — because 
he  believed  it  would  establish  a  system 
calculated  to  keep  up  that  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination in  Ireland,  which,  while  it 
existed,  must  for  ever  preclude  all  hope  to 
see  commerce  flourish  in  the  country ;  and 
because  he  believed  that  those  institutions, 
instead  of  having  the  effect  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  eloquently  described, 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed  Member  for  Kilkenny  himself,  turn  out 
to  be  mere  schools  of  agitation,  than 
which  he  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  or  pros* 
perity  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  led  by  the 
taunt  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
from  the  course  of  observation  which  he 
meant  to  have  taken,  and  he  had  now 
only  to  state,  which  he  did  most  con- 
scientiously, that  he  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  offer  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or 
indeed  to  any  portion  or  bis  fellow-coun- 
trymeo ;  he  had  no  other  motive,  and  he 
believed  the  minority  with  which  he  had 
voted  on  this  subject,  and  the  large  ma- 
jority in  the  other  House,  had  no  other 
motive  in  the  rejection  of  a  portion  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Bill,  than  that  of  conferring 
a  benefit  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  by 
saving  them  from  .the  evils  to  which  he 
had  just  adverted.  For  the  same  reason 
should  he  vote  against  the  proposition 
which  lie  understood  to  have  been  made 
by  the  noble  Lord — namely,  to  reinsert  the 
4th  Clause.  To  the  minor  points,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  weigh-masters  and  other 
officers  to  which  the"  noble  Lord  had  ad- 
verted, he  should  offer  no  opposition,  but 
from  the  great  principle  which  the  clause 


inrolved  he  certainly  dissented,  because 
he  believed  it  would  hare  a  most  injurious 
tendency.  He  did  not  think  the  proposi- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  likely  to 
carry  into  effect  the  objects  which  they 
professed — namely,  the  removal  of  existing 
evils,  and  the  introduction  of  tranquillity 
and  peace.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  bringing  forward  this  mea- 
sure, the  discussions  which  had  arisen 
upon  it,  ay,  and  the  passing  of  it,  should 
it  be  so,  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
irritating  and  increasing  those  evils.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  sup- 
ported this  Bill  in  its  original  form,  be- 
cause he  said  it  would  be  giving  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  he  opposed  it, 
because  he  conceived  it  must  unavoidably 
tend  to  their  unhappiness.  He  should, 
therefore,  give  his  most  cordial  support  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  He  should 
have  supported  these  amendments,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature;  but  having 
been  so  sanctioned,  the  respect  which  he 
felt  bound  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of  their 
Lordships  operated  as  an  additional  reason 
in  their  favour.  He  did  not  agree  with 
those  who  called  on  the  House  to  stand 
on  their  privileges,  because  the  Lords  had 
dissented  from  a  measure  sent  up  to  them. 
It  was  true  they  had  privileges ;  but  so 
had  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords  had 
a  right  to  make  amendments  in  a  Bill,  as 
well  as  the  Commons;  they  had  made 
amendments  in  this  measure;  these  amend- 
ments had  been  confirmed  by  the  previ- 
ously expressed  opinion  of  a  very  large 
minority  of  the  Members  of  that  House  ; 
the  amendments  thus  made  were  at  the 
least  entitled  to  respectful  consideration, 
and  to  him  they  became  an  additional 
reason  for  again  taking  the  same  course 
which  he  adopted  when  this  Bill  was  first 
proposed. 

Mr.  0*Br%en  said,  that  in  whateyer  terms 
the  arguments  upon  which  the  Lords' 
amendments  were  founded  misht  be  con- 
veyed— and  the  more  soothing  the  language 
employed  the  more  humiliating  it  wa^-* 
the  substance  of  that  reasoning  was,  that 
Irishmen  were  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen.  The  point  in  debate  was  not 
whether  municipiJ  institutions  were  or 
were  not  the  best  instruments  for  securing 
the  well-being  of  local  communities— that 
questk>n  had  been  hj  the  British  Parlisu 
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^rmiQed  that  good  corporate,  s^^^vem. 
ment^  under  »  systei^i  of  responsibility  to 

S\e  people,  was  a  blessing  to  the  towns  of 
ngiana  apd  Scotland.  The  question  to- 
night in  debate  was,  whether  there  was 
anythbg  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
or  in  the  character  of  her  people,  which 
disqualified  thfem  from  enjoyine  that  bless- 
ing— from  partaking  in  those  nghta.  iPor 
himself,  for  his  countrymen,  he  indignantly 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  disqualify, 
cation.  Into  the  House  of  Commons  he 
entered  as  their  equal,  and  their  equal  he 
claimed  to  be  in  his  own  native  land.  If 
he  were  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
town-councillor  in  the  town  in  which  he 
might  reside  in  Ireland,  still  more  unfit 
was  he  to  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  great 
council  of  the  empire*  If  those  who  had 
sent  him  to  Parliament  were  unfit  to  choose 
a  representative  to  manage  the  petty  coti- 
^rns'  of  their  own  locality,  still  more  were 
fthey  unfit  to  appoint  representatiTes  ^in 
whose  hands  tni^t  hang  the  balance  of 
the  great 'parties  whieh  divide  this  kingdom 
oirwh<Me  decision  might  rest  the  spirit  and 
the  ahaFBCter  of  the' measures  by  which 
this  ffteat  empire  was  to  be  governed.*  If 
die  Houseof  C}ommen9,'by  acoedingto'the 
amendments  «f  the  Lords,  ware*  to^mk 
thit  principle  of  disfuaHfication,  i£  they 
vexe^ to  affix,  to  the  representatci^es  of.  ire. 
knd  the  brand  of .  degradation,  he  saw  tuA 
what  would  remain  to  every  man  x>f.in» 
dependent :spirit,  but  to  return  home. to  his 
oouotry,  toi  refuse  altogether  English,  legiar 
latj^n,  and  to  seek  the^  dufolution  of  an 
iioign  {rooji  which. England  reaped  all  the 
advantage,  but  w^hich  to  Iceland  J)rougbt 
not;hi^g  but  derision*  oppre8sionj,.and  Ss- 
gri)ce<  f.,JP4t  happily  tl^ey  were  not  .brought 
tg  9uqb  a^  alternative  ;  neither  tlie  House 
q.f  j^omp^pns  nqr  the  peppjle.  of.!^)ngland 
would  s^n9l;^on  tl)is  principle,  and  from  th^ 
injustice  of  one  House;  he  would  .with 
confidence  appea}  tp  the  ju^tic^  ot ,  ^he 
Other.  '  He  would'  with  confidence  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  th6  people  of  England— 
and  h6  triisted  that'  if  the  accommodation 
hdw  ^ropoted  was  injected  by  the  other 
House.  Government  would  *not  lose  a  week 
in'ihaktnjg  siich  an  fppedl,  hf  a  dissolution 
df  Tarll£neht— fn  order '  thai  it  might  be 
fairly  seen  \vhether  the  people  cfEnsland 
w6uld  rahg^  themseltes  upon  the  nde  of 
IHoee  who  sbueht  to  maintain  the  union  of 
the  tih)  IdnjBf^bis  by  the  powertiil  bond  of 

anid^Iflhiv^^--eqiral  rights— >zecipocal  inter- 
l-'Haufaid  aTectioQ— or '  on  die  'tide  of 


those  who  ^vould  dissocUtle  tb^.  t«N>  poiu^ 
tries  in  filing,  and  legislation,  by  if>fi|»ii^£ 
into  the  mind  of  one  country  syniipion  an([ 
distrust,  into  the  mind  of  the  other  a  gall- 
ing; sense  of  oppression  and  its  accompany- 
ing sentiments .  of  indignation  and  hatr^. 
It  was  said,  these  amepdments  were  framed 
with  the  view  of  protecting  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  from  exclusion,  and  by, way  of 
preventing  the  Catholics  from  excluding 
the  Protestants  frotn  participation  in  corpo- 
rate governaieiit.  The  Lo^s  sald^  we  will 
exclude  you  ourselves.  As  a  Protestant  he 
was  as  such  excluded  by  the  Bill'  of  the 
Lords  from  the  management  of  those  local 
concerns  in  which  he  was  as  interested  as 
if  he  were  a  Catholic.  And  there  was  this 
peculiar  acerbity  in'  his  portion,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  that  if  he  went  U> 
reside  in  any  town  in  England  or  Scotland, 
he  was  eligible  to  all  those  municipal  offices 
whidi  in  his*  oWn  county  he  was  declared 
utiworthy  to  undertake.  The  apprehension 
of  exclusion  of  *  Proteetants  Was  foanded 
npon  a  false  ^viewof  the  state  of  society  in 
Ireland.  All  iBcent  experience  showed 
that  in  the  struggles  of  party  in  thatoounM 
try^  the  question  was  not  whether  %  man 
was  Catholic  or  Protestant;  but  jwhatfcar 
he  was  Liberal,  or  Conservative  {  and  if 
any  party  .should  'exist  in  the  munisipal 
eleetions,.  which  he  very  much,  doubted, 
they  wouldibe  thoae  of  Liberals  and  ,0a^ 
servativesf  and  tfioseiof  PxDtestaata  and 
Papists. .«  But«  sttppQslQff..tbalt  .the  latter 
should  be  the  ciise,  w<Hild.  it  be.  vone  than 
the  sti;uggle  betw^n  Churchmen  And  Di** 
senters  in  th^  towns  of  Ei^land  ?  SiKb  aa 
argument  as  that  Jbe  was  «ombatings.was.  a 
mie^e  p|petextj.and  ifiit  cpu^  apply  at  all*  it 
applied  to  the  townain  England  &nd.  tq  the 
Cburcbqiep  and.  Dissentqni,  with  quite  i^ 
n^uch  force  fis  to  t^e.tpwns  of  Inland  and 
tg^  Protes'uuiM.  |ind  p'athQlics.,  Thei^  it  was 
said  that  these  oorporatioxis  would  become 
npnnal  .schools  pf  agitatinn.  And  whc^t 
^as  the^medy?  Whyi  they  had  cqnvei^i^ 
the  whole  of  trelan^  into  one  .great  schoql 
of  agitation,  and  such  it  would  continue  aa 
long  as  Ireland  was  deni^  the  'advantage 
oirequaHaws,  and  similar  rights!  In  tbxs 
school  who  were  now  the  teachers?  Men 
of  property^  o^  rank,  of  station,  of  intelli-* 
g^nce^men  deeply  interested  in  the  main^ 
tenauce  of  ord^,  but  who  were  also  nobly 
jeislous  of'the  honour  and  the  interests  oif 
their  doontry.  And  who  w6re  their  disciples? 
The  utiivers&a  j^eople  of  ifeknd.  Bui 
neither  the  Experience  of  history  nor  th6 
suggestions  of  a  sound  philosophy  wouM 
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}W^  ili9  Yisw  of  agUatioa  wUch  was 
tiJoen.  by  the  opponte  par^-^agitatioQ 
never  V8S»  nor  ever  coula  be  the  mere 
creatvi®  ^^  oi^-  uidividual  or  se^  of  indi« 
vi^UiJfl*  For  discontent  e^d  tfirbylence 
theieexisted  in  Ireland  but  one  real  cause 
.^misgovernment.  Remove  the  cause^  the 
e&ct  would  ceaj^.  .  But  if  unhappily  that 
should  be  found  a  difficult  task  in  a  country 
whexe  there  was  sudi  a  mass  of  wretchedness 
to  contend  with,  and  to  retrace  so  long  a 
career  of  unjust  legislation,  ^  would. maii^- 
tain  that  it  was  much  safer  that  discontent 
should  find  its  legitimaj^e  expression,  through 
the  means  of  these  corporate  bodies^  than, 
that  it  should  display  itself  in  a  .more  ir- 
regular form^  and  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  If  a 
grievance  existed  in  Glasgow  or  Liverpool, 
who  could  so  properly  cpmmunicate  that 
grievance  by  tbeir  strong  remonstrances  as 
the  local  representatives  chosen  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  town  and  to  watch  over 
its  interests  ?  There  was  one  part  of  the 
ar^ment  of  the  opposite  party  which  to 
his  mind  was  peculiarly  humiliating-* 
namely,  that  in  wbich  they  contended  Uiat 
tiua  measore  would  weaken  tbe  Britisb 
dominion  in  Ireland.  They  spoke  of  Ire* 
lasid  as  a  conquered  country — a  subordinate 
portion,-  not  as  an  equal  incorporated  part 
of  the  United  Kingdomt  -Now  whatever 
o&er  demerits  the  treaty  of  Union -might 
have  had,  at  least  on  that  occssion  the  Irish 
Parliament  ^approached  the  consideration  of 
this  international  compact  in  an  erect  atti- 
tude, CO  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
eqqsJity  with  England^^  and  he  had  yet  to 
leam  that  Ireland  was  so  much  fallen  in 
newer*  in  resources,  in  moral .  influence^ 
m  its  present)  compared  with  its  past  condi- 
tioBy*  tbfit  it  was  to  be  treated  .with  less 
rc^ycct  now  thanat  the  time  of  the,  Union, 
and  he  would  tell  the  House  that  if  they 
bad  no  better  .security  for  the  maintenance 
of.  the  Union  thf^  British  power,  itwoiUd 
ind«!^  be  of  short  duration,  •  The  true  and 
oi^y  bpnd  of  union  between, the  two  coun- 
triea  was  reciproc^  interest,  strengthened 
by.  mutual  attachment,,  and  if  onpe  those 
links  were  broken,  if.  once,  the  people  of 
Ixj^ni^vijetp  jponvinofed  tH&t  they  had 
ceased  to  hfive  a  commop  interest  with 
England — if  offenng.  affection  .and  esteemi. 
they  met  with  i:epulse  ancl.  contempt,  the 
bpnd  between  the.  two  coun^tries  might  be 
rivefi  asunder  in  .a  moment.  He  thought 
it  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
to  such  towns  as  Belturbet  apd  Middleton, 
eo^poraftions  were  conceded ;  but  to  deprive 


the  second  ^dasi  towns  of  Iselaii4<^<»VV 
rations  appeared  to  him  to  withhold  from 
them  a  great  good.  .  Inasmuch^ however,  m 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble  Lorda 
fully  recognised  die  principle  of  oorpofBte 
responsible  govemment-^inasmi^oh  as  i4 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
tp  e^ual  franchises  with  other  British  sub. 
jects — inasmuch  as  it  wipe^  out  the  .In* 
suiting  stain  which  had  been  impressed  on 
the  fQi;i;ner  Bill  by  the  XiOrds,  he  wa9  not 
prepared  to  withhold  from  it  hijs  SMpport. 
If  this  B^U,  however,  should  be  rejected^  }t 
was  impossible  not  to  foresee  the  inevitable 
consequence—rand  if  foreseen  they  ought  to 
be  duly  .weighed  and  timely  conceded.  It 
was  impossible  that  things  could  remain,  in 
their  present  situation.  In  the  continued 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  all  legislati<n\  was 
suspended.  If  the  conduct  of  t^  Lorda* 
upon  a  series  of  Irish  questions  were  such 
as  was  wholly  incompatible  with  order  or 
good  government  in  Ireland-^f  it  brought 
to  himself  personal  'degradation,  and  tb  his 
country  national  dishonour,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  make  his  election  between 
interests  which  ought  never  Uy  be  brought 
into  conflict  wifh  each  other  ;>«nd  inisuch 
an  event  he  could  not  prefer  the  nkal^ 
tenance  of  irresponsible  powerrin'thehanda 
of  a  few  individualsi*  to  the  rights  and  the 
interests  of  his  countiy* 

Mr.  Ewart  eeidi  he  had  been,  Itf  eveiy 
Member  of  the  House  must  have  been^  both 
surprised  and  delighted  by  the  dexterity 
which  had  marked' -the  arguments  *of:the 
hon.  and  learned.  Member  &r  Exeter,  .and 
the  elegance  of  the.*  phraseology  by  which, 
he  had  enforced  thcin.  •  But/ acute  >iis.  all 
the  special  [Reading  pf  the  hon.  and  learned. 
Member  had  been,,  he  CMr.  Ewart)  had 
looked  in  vain  thrQugbout  the  whole  lof  hist, 
speech  fpr  an  answer  to.^  the  great  argument 
which  had  been  brought  JKyrward  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  S^cretai^  for  the  Home 
Department — vi«.,.  that,  by  . adopting  the 
course  of  legislation  proposed  by  the.  Lords, 
you  were  producing  groi^  inequality  be« 
tween  the  two  nations,,  whereas  the.  basia 
of  the  Union  between  the  two  countrlies  was 
perfect  equality.  The  hon. .and .learned 
Gentleman  had,,  indeed,  said,  that  by  grant* 
ing  Corporations  to  Ireland  yon  would 
make  them  exclusive .  Corporations-  And« 
he  said  3o,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitaiits  of  Ireland. Were  of  the 
Roman  Cathtflio  petsUasion,  Why,  in  a 
nation,  in  which  out  of  7>000,000  df  people 
i6,000,000  were  Cathdfes  (even  sopposuij( 
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that  the  effect  of  granting  Corporations  to 
Ireland  would  be  to  make  every  Corporation 
exclusively  Cadiolic),  could  it^  with  any 
show  of  reason^  be  said^  that  those  Corpo- 
rations were  exclusive  ?  It  might  just  as 
well  be  said,  that  in  England  the  Corponu 
tions  were  exclusive,  because  an  immense 
majority  of  the  members  of  those  Corpora- 
tions were  of  the  Protestant  religion.  In 
the  town,  for  instance,  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  (Liverpool),  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants;  only  about  one-fourth  being 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Yet  had  it  ever 
been  brought  forward  as  an  argument  why 
Liverpool  should  not  have  a  Corpora* 
tion,  that  the  effect  of  giving  that  town  a 
Corporation  would  be  ^  it  certainly  had 
been)  to  make  it  exclusive  ?  exclusive,  t.  e. 
of  the  minority.  With  how  much  less  force, 
then,  could  that  argument  be  applied  to 
Ireland,  where  so  vast  a  majority  were  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Exeter,  had 
stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that 
Municipal  Corporations  were  very  fitted  to 
act  in  barbarous  times,  as  a  barrier  between 
the  Monarch  and  the  people;  that  they 
had  been  very  beneficial  at  the  period  in 
which  they  were  introduced  into  Ireland, 
as  protecting  the  people  against  baronial 
encroachments,  but  that  they  were  not  re- 
quired in  this  more  civilized  and  enlightened 
age.  Whether  or  no  there  might  not  even 
now  be  some  need  of  protection  for  the 
Irish  people  against  "  l^ronial  encroach- 
ments,*' he  (Mr.  Ewart)  would  not  take  it 
upon  himself  to  determine;  but  this  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Exeter,  whether  Prussia,  when  she  chose 
to  confer,  at  no  earlier  a  period  than  the 
year  1808,  the  benefits  of  Municipal  Insti- 
tutions upon  her  people,  was  a  barbarous 
or  an  enlightened  nation  ?  And  the  same 
question  might  be  asked  as  regarded  France. 
Bat  in  truth  there  was  no  necessity  to 
travel  so  far  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  Why,  if  it  were  a  sound  and 
statesmanlike  amiment,  why  was  it  not 
used  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  when 
new  Municipal  Corporations  were  about  to 
be  conferred  upon  England,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  be  re-introduoed  into  Soot- 
land?  Were  either  of  these  countries 
more  uncivilised  than  Ireland  }  And  what 
consistency  was  there,  then,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen, 
which  would  give  the  civilised  and  en- 
lightened country  the  benefits  of  Corpora- 
tion^ and,  at  the  same  time  deny  those 


benefits  to  the  country,  the  inhaUtanti  of 
which  were  still  in  a  great  measure  uncivil 
lised,  rude,  and  uninstructed }  The  hoii| 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  contended  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Corporations  in 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  dvil  ^vem- 
ment,  or  for  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
and  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  latter. 
But  he  never  reflected  that  Municipal  In- 
stitutions were  not  required  merely  as  in- 
struments of  police.  They  might  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  attainment  of  many  other 
equally  and  more  beneficial  objects; — to 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  the  encourage- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  arts  among  the 
people ;  in  short,  they  might  be  useful  in  a 
thousand,  though  not  at  first  sight  obvious 
ways,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  believed  that  Corporations  had 
been  already  in  England  productive  of  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good,  and  could 
he,  as  a  friend  to  Ireland,  refuse  to  grant 
them  to  such  cities  as  Dublin,  Limerick, 
Cork,  and  Belfast?  He  could  not  help 
remarking  upon  the  situation  in  which 
by  supporting,  through  the  various  shapes 
it  had  assumed,  the  proposition  that  Cor- 
porations were  unnecessary,  and  should 
not  be  granted  to  Ireland,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  had 
placed  himself.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  respectfully  observing,  that  having 
now  advocated  a  difilerent  system  of  le- 
giMlation  for  the  different  portions  cf  this 
empire,  history  would  point  to  him  as  hay- 
ing, in  1829>  recognised  a  principle  which 
he  had  abandoned  in  1835.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would,  by  the  plan  which 
they  were  now  advocating,  deprive  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  the  means  of  political 
education.  They  had  already  given  thein 
the  right  of  electing  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment; they  would  now  refuse  them  the 
best  means  of  instruction  in  exercise  of  their 
political  franchise.  Municipal  Corporations 
would  supply  the  best  possible  schools  in 
which  to  study  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment; and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
those  principles  in  the  management  of  their 
own  local  concerns,  men  would  be  fitted  to 
exercise  the  franchise  with  which  the  Legis. 
lature  had  invested  them,  for  the  general 
government  of  their  country.  Besides 
which,  the  result  of  his  (Mr.  Ewarfs)  ex- 
perience led  him  to  believe,  that  the  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  administration 
of  the  local  concerns  of  their  Municipal  In- 
stitutions were  most  likely  to  be  orderly 
and  useful  members  of  society.  But  if 
boo.  Gentlemen  opposite  could  not  be  ia« 
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tfoeneed  Iqr  ft  sense  of  duty,  or  by  feelines 
rf  justice  to  Ireland,  he  (Mr,  Ewart)  would 
ask  them*  whether  by  rdfusing  Corporations 
to  Ireland,  instead  of  merely  having  nor. 
nud  schools  for  peaceful  agitation,  '^  they 
would  not  turn  Irdand,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  into  one  vast  university  of  agi. 
tation  ?"-~He  ashed  those  orthodox  agita- 
tors who  opposed  the  measure  of  Govern, 
meni,  whether,  in  doing  all  they  could  to 
pioduce  such  a  state  of  things,  they  were 
consultioe  the  interests  of  Ireland, — ^the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  ?     They  were  in 
so  doing  acting  as  the  enemies  both  of  the 
people  and  the  Crown, — ^for  it  never  could 
be  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  that  gross  inequality  should  exist 
among  his  subjects..     What  ground  had 
the  hon.  Members  opposite  for  the  scheme 
they  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Municipal 
Corporations  in   Ireland.      What  ground 
could  they  produce  for  acting  in  regard  to 
Ireland  upon  different  principles  from  those 
on  which  almost  every  other  Government 
in  Europe  acted.     He  (Mr.  Ewart)  could 
tell  them,  that  in  demolishing  Corporations 
in  Ireland,  they   would  be  following  the 
example  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  done; 
for  when  he  stepped  from  the  First  Con- 
sulship to  the  empire,  his  first  act  was  the 
suppression  of  Municipalities  throughout 
France.     He  (Mr.   Ewart)  congratulated 
hon.  Members  opposite  on  the  admirable 
precedent  they    could  point  to   in  their 
iavour.     Would  the  course  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  hon.  Members  opposite  be  favour- 
able to  the  stability  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ?    In  his  conscience  he  believed 
that  if  any  question  was  likely  to  shake 
to  its  foundation  that  House,    it  was  the 
question  whether  or  not  Ireland  was  to 
have  Municipal  Institutions  analogous  to 
those  of  England  and  Scotland*    A  country 
already  so  agitated  by  intestine  divisions, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  be  soothed 
by  the  refusal  of  a  just  concession.     And 
if  the.  agitation  which  would  ensue  upon 
that  refus^,  should  lead  to  the  agitation  of 
another  question  which  would  s^ke  at  the 
very  existence  of  the  other  House  of  Legis- 
lature, those  hon.  Gentlemen,  themselves, 
would  be  answerable  for  all  the  unfortu- 
nate events  which  the  agitation  of  such  a 
subject  might  produce   who  had  provoked 
its  discussion,  by  denying  justice  to  Ire- 
land, and  on   their  heads  would  zest  the 
responsibility  of  having,  by  refusing  equality 
in  Municipal  Institutions  to  Ireland,  kin- 
dled a  flame,  which  might  not  only  put  an 
end  to  all  peace  of  society  in  that  country, 
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but  might  end  in  de8tro3ring  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Legislature  itself.  He  (Mf. 
Ewart)  believed  &at  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  would  respond  to  the  noble  and 
eloquent  appeal  of  the  noble  Leader  of  the 
Government  in  that  House ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  glad  to  see  combined  with  the 
manly  assertion  of  the  principles  on  which 
Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  that  dig* 
nity  and  calmness  which  should  be  insepa- 
rable from  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  people, 
not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  England  and 
Scotland,  would  support  the  Government 
in  their  refusal  to  participate  in  the  system 
of  legislation,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  pro* 
posed  by  the  House  of  Lords;  and  that  if 
an  appeal  were  made  to  the  people,  the 
result  would  be  strongly  in  their  favour, 
and  be  believed,  that  not  only  the  present 
generation,  but  posterity  would  icondemn 
the  unequal  and  unjust  principles  of  Go- 
vernment, adopted  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  from  which  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  bad  spoken,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  this  debate,  seemed 
to  show  that  they  were  disposed  not  to 
take  Any  notice  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
question,  but  to  content  themselves  with 
stamping  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  with 
unfair,  illiberal,  unjust,  and  unjustifiable 
motives.  Hon.  Members  .had  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
but  he  could  not  understand  how  that 
dignity  was  in  the  slightest  degree  pre- 
served by  applying  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  House  such  contumelious 
terms  as  "  Orthodox  Protestant  agitators.'' 
That  was  as  unfortunate  an  expression  as 
ever  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  any  man ; 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  they 
meant.  He  could  not  understand  how  the 
term  '' agitation"  could  be  correctly  ap- 
plied to  the  course  of  conduct,  or  the  style 
of  language,  of  any  hon.  Member  on  his 
side  of  the  House.  They  had  only  com- 
plained of  the  dangerous  course  of  agita* 
tion  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  were  anxious 
to  prevent  fresh  power  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  one  for  whom  it  was  intended* 
The  object  of  the  measure,  he  contended, 
was  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  that  indi- 
vidual. The  hou.  Member  had  character- 
ized the  old  Ctrporations  aa  the  greatest 
nuisances,  and  now  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  bad  agreed  to  abolish  them, 
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be  objected  to  the  very  position  he  had 
before  laid  down.     Bat  if  those  Corpora- 
lions  were  nuisances,  and  useless,  as  not 
only  had  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  but  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,   asserted, 
would  it  be  desirable,    considering   the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country,  to  renew 
those  institutions.     Hon.  Members  on  his 
aide  of  the  House  had  made  a  considerable 
aacrifice,  in  which  the  Lords  had  agreed, 
in  surrendering  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
of  those  Corporations ;  they  had  deprived 
them  of  their  exclusive  character,  and 
•hould  they  now  invest  them  with  it  accain  ? 
Could  any  Irishman  say,  that  it  would 
have    any    other     e£Pect    than    that   of 
strengthening    agitation.     Was    such    a 
course  likely  to  produce  the  least  good 
effect  7     During  the  recent  Parliamentary 
recess  thisquestionhad  been  industriously 
agitated  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  heard  even 
of  a  learned  Sergeant  attending  a  meeting 
in  Dublin,  in  company  with  two  culprits, 
who  had    been   liberated   by   the   Royal 
clemency  from  Kilmainham  gaol,  to  agitate. 
Such  was  the  use  made  of  the  recess  ; 
the  people  were  forced  up  into  action  by 
circular  letters,  calling  them  out,  and  de- 
siring them  to  demand  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations.    He  had  reason  to  know,  however, 
that  they  were  not  so  anxious  upon  this 
question  as  some  Gentlemen  wished  to 
make  it  appear.     The  learned  Sergeant, 
however,  and-  his  two  culprits,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  flagrant  outrage  com- 
mitted at  the  same  place,  were  lamentably 
in  want  of  an  audience  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.     They-tried  to  throw  the  public 
mind  into  a  state  of  agitation,  but  they 
lamentably  failed.    He  had  received  letters 
from  Belfast  and  Derry,  informing  him, 
that  letters  mandatory  had  been  received 
from  Dublin,  directing  the  agitators  in 
these  places  to  excite  agitation — but  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  attempt  was  a 
failure.    There  were  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site who  alwavs  spoke  as  though  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  feeling  of  Ireland;  but  he 
bad  the  honour  to  represent  a  large  county, 
and  being  also  connected  with  the  counties 
adjoining,  he  should  do  the  people  of  Ire- 
land injustice,  if  he  did  not  say,  that  the 
Yeeling  of  indignation  which  was  said  to 
"preraii  universally  at  the  refusal  of  Cor* 
porations,  did  not  exist  at  all  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  meritfof  the  question 
were  entirety  overlooked,  because  it  was 
too  much  the  fashion  now  in  that  House 


to  spedc,  not  to  the  bearers^  bat  to  paopla 
out  of  doorst  so  that  even  the  Hotta#  of 
Commons  itself  was  made  to  a  certain 
extent  the  means  of  ultimate  excitemeat 
and  agitation  in  the  country.  But  it  ought 
to  be  known  that  there  were  towns  in  lie* 
land  which  did  not  wish  to  have  Gorpo* 
rations.  The  principal  towns  in  Ulster 
objected  to  the  measure  as  it  was  originally 
put  forth,  and  many  of  his  hon.  Friends  had 
received  letters  from  several  parts  of  Ire- 
land, requesting  them  to  sustain  the  Loida' 
amendments.  In  the  compromise,  as  it 
was  termed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secret 
tary  for  the  Home  Department,  it  was 
made  compulsory  on  the  minor  towns  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  9th  George  4th. 
Why  should  it  be  attempted  to  foroe  Cor*- 
porations  upon  the  towns  of  Ireland  f 
Only  seven  of  the  towns  had  adopted  them 
when  left  to  their  own  free  will.  Why 
should  places  which  were  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  Corporations,  have  them 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will  by  Act 
of  Parliament?  The  fact  was,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  get  possession 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  few  Cor- 
porations that  remained,  and  to  establish 
places  of  political  discussion  in  the  twelve 
large  towns  proposed.  It  was  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge, adopted  for  promoting  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  by  carrying  on  a  systeniatic 
course  of  agitation,  under  the  subterfuge 
of  conducting  Corporation  business.  Al- 
though the  House  declare,  that  they  would 
not  entertain  the  Questbn  of  the  B^pMl 
of  the  Union,  they  would  practically  affeat 
that  object  by  adopting  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  As  a  fresh 
holder  of  the  city  of  Dublin  he  bad  a  riffht 
to  express  his  views,  and  to  declaim  tbat 
to  be  his  apprehension.  If  they  enter- 
tained the  measure  as  it  waa  again  pro» 
posed  to  them,  he  was  sure  they  would 
hasten  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  aad 
effectually  dissolve  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries.  In  Ireland  thapracttee 
was  to  connect  this  subject  with  tithes,  io 
order  to  increase  agitation  ;  bat,  for  want 
of  a  better  topic,  a  ridiculous  attempt  had 
been  made  in  London  to  mix  it  op  with 
the  question  of  monopoly  in  coals.  The 
real  object  of  (said  the  gallant  Member) 
this  Bill»  I  repeat  it,  is  to  get  hold  of 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Corporations— 
that  is,  whatever  properly  the^  possess, 
and  to  transfer  whatever  of  political  power 
or  influence  such  bodies  must  possess,  to 
the  Romi^n  Catbolic9«  to  be  wielded  at 
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nM  by  &•  faon.  ftnd  learned  Member  for 
KUkeany.  The  more,  however,  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  possesses,  the  worse 
shall  it  be  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  and  the 
general  integrity  of  the  State.  The  more 
flseans  of  agitation  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  his  party  obtain,  the  more 
rapid  will  his  strides  be  to  the  goal  of  his 
feckless  ambition,  and  this  is,  what  he  has 
ever  declared  it  to  be,  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  For 
these  reasons,  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial 
support  to  the  measure  as  amended  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained towards  it  a  high  respect,  so  I  shall 
ever  repose  the  most  sincere  confidence  in 
any  opinion  which  emanates  from  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  That  House, 
in  these  days  of  danger  to  the  empire, 
I  look  upoD  as  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
Constitution  against  the  inroads  of  an  un- 
principled democracy. 

Viscount  Clements  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  was 
scanewhat  indignant  at  the  application  of  a 
term*  He  complained  loudly  of  being  de» 
signated  ''  Protestant  agitators,**  and  as  he 
ptogresied  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  he  became  absolutely  furious  at  the 
idea  rf  their  being  characterised  as  **  or. 
tbodoK  Protestant  agitators."  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gtontleman  was  anadous,  he 
bad  no  doubt,  to  repudiate  the  charge  so 
ftr  as  he  himself  wu  personally  concerned ; 
bnt  he  thought  it  was  an  excess  of  ddval* 
rmsi  fedfinff  which  pmnpted  him  to  repu- 
diate ibe  &scription  when  applied  to  his 
GoUeagues  For  his  own  part,  he  had  felt 
Biore  than  indignant  when  he  heard  three. 
Ibnrliks  of  his  tUlow-^sountrymen  described 
as  al^B  in  Uuod,  aliens  in  language,  and 
alism  in  veligioni  by  a  noble  Ix>rd,  whose 
ieneakigieal  pretensions  were  founded  on 
Uttle  Aial  was  English,  either  in  feeling  or 
fa  birth*  He  had  no  hciitation  in  design 
Btttittg  sneh  terras  as  these  as  ^'orthodox 
Protestant  agitation/'  He  believed  that 
tihe  dedaratlott  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  embodied  the  feeling  and  the  pre- 
indlee  of  a  party  in  the  other  House  of 
nrUaaaent,  who  were  anxious  to  put  a  stop 
•o  popular  government  in  dl  countries,  but 
esfleeiaUy  in  that  oountry  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong.  If  that  party  dared 
lo  apeak  in  public  what  they  thought  in 
ytivate— 4f  they  had  the  manliness  or  the 
candour  to  gi?e  free  expiession  to  their 
ifi^iiii^  they  would  admit  at  onoe«  that 
popular  govoftttoentand  popular  control 


was  their  abomination.    Let  them  stale  the 
broad  principle  on  which  they  refused  jus*i- 
tice  to  Ireland,  and  the  univmal  people  of 
England  would  rise  to  a  man  against  them* 
They  refused  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
Ireland  which  had  already  been  applied, 
and  found  to  work  so  well,  in  England  and 
Scotland.    But  if  the  principle  of  muni** 
cipal  government  had  been  applied  to  Ire* 
land,  and  if  the  same  principle  had  been 
refused  to  Ensland,  what  would  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  country  ? 
Whyj  they  would  not  endure  the  tyranny 
for  a  single  hour*    It  had  been  said,  that 
Ireland  would  be  better  without  municipal 
government.    This  was  a  matter  of  opi* 
nion>  but  he  presumed  the  people  of  Ire* 
land  were  the  best  judges  of  what  was 
calculated  to  benefit  them.  It  had  been  said 
that  Scotland  had  done  very  well  withool 
municipal  government,  but  it  had  not  been 
asserted  that  she  did  still  better  when  she 
had  obtained  it.  He  had  observed  that  a 
spirit  existed,  in  certain  quarters,  to  deprive 
Ireland  of  free  institutions;  but  he  could  tell 
them  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  never 
rest  satisfied  till  they  were  in  possession  of 
every  right    to  which  they  were  Justly 
entitled,  and  till  they  were  placed  on  a 
perfect  equality    with  their   brethren  of 
England    and    Scotland.     It   had   been 
advanced  as  an  argument  against  Ireland, 
that   she   was   not   ripe    for   municipal 
government.    Such  an  argument  as  thai 
carried  its  own  refbtation  along  with  it. 
It  had,  however,  been  completely  exposed 
by   the    noble  Lord,  to  whom,    on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  he  tendered  his 
cordial  thanks.    The  refbrmation  of  the 
Irish  corporations  was  absolutely  necessary. 
This  was  admitted  on  all  hands.     The 
measure  was  not  intended  to  last  merely 
whilst  the  Irish  tvere  good  boys.    It  was 
to  be  a  final  measure,  and  the  sooner  they 
set  about  rendering  it  such,  the  better  fbir 
themselves,  and  the  better  for  the  peaoe 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  empbe. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  saying,  thai 
although  the  measure  proposed   by   the 
Ministers,  did  not  go  as  nr  at  he  wished, 
or  as  far  as  Ireland  was  entitled  to  expect, 
it  diould  have  his  cordial  stipport,  bftasmueh 
as  it  recognised  the  right  of  his  country  10 
the  same  privilegei  and    institutions   aa 
England. 

Captain  Btrkeie^  laid,  on  a  former  oeea» 
sion  be  had  been  taunted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  with  having  received 
hospitality  in  Ireland,  and  having  voted  fbr 
the  Coercion  BiU,  He  bad  fell  U  hil  duty 
K» 
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Chancellor  of  Sweden^  that  in  sending  Ui 
son  to  the  CongrefiS  of  Westphalia,  he  said 
to  him,  "  Nescis,  mi  fiii,  quam  parva  sapU 


on  that  occasion^  to  vote  against  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  ever  professed.  He  did  not 
then  think  that  the  day  ever  would  come 
when  he  should  almost  hlush  for  the  vote 
he  then  gave;  hut  when  he  heard  the 
speech  of  the  nohle  Lord  in  another  place, 
asserting  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
aliens,  he  felt  that  his  vote  was  wrong — 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  repealer.  But  he 
did  not  believe  it  possible,  that  that  lan- 
guage would  he  responded  to  by  any  man 
in  that  House.  He  would  appeal  to  Irish, 
men,  with  their  characteristic  generosity, 
to  forget  that  the  words  were  ever  used  by 
an  Englbhman,  and  to  be  assured  that 
they  were  not  responded  to  by  the  English 
people.  They  were  the  words  of  a  self, 
willed^  bigoted  person,  who  would  cast 
firebrands  through  the  country,  rather  than 
give  up  his  own  selfish  purposes.  When 
he  gave  the  vote  he  alluded  to,  he  gave  it 
conscientiously;  and  he  would  now  con- 
scientiously vote  for  the  proposition  so 
modestly  but  firmly  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Grove  Price  was  unwilling  to  use 
any  observations  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  any  individual  Member  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  words  attributed  to  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  as  having  been  used  by  him 
in  reference  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  were 
unworthy  of  any  senator  in  his  place.  But 
he  would  never  believe  that  the  word 
*'  alien  *'  was  used  generally ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  contend  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  argument — ^it  was,  he  believed,  men- 
tioned in  explanation  of  that  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  mistaken  by  those  who 
raked  up  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  with- 
out rendering  it  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
plicable to  uie  present  measure.  He  re- 
gretted, then,  that  a  noble  Lord  opposite 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  drag  in 
the  mention  of  such  a  phrase  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  temporary  feeling  in 
the  debate.  It  would  be  unfair  and  wrong 
in  any  course  of  argument  to  fix  upon  a 
particular  expression  which  ought  not,  and 
which  oould  not,  with  propriety,  be  sepa. 
rated  from  the  general  course  of  the  argu- 
ment To  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  he  had  listened,  as  he  had  to  other 
speeches  on  that  side  of  the  House,  with 
patient  attention,  and  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  they  forcibly  reminded  him  of 
an  anecdote  which,  as  the  noble  Lord  was 
an  historian,  he  might  probably  recollect ; 
it  was  not  one  of  the  middle,  but  rather  of 
the  later,  ages ; — it   was  recorded  of  the 


entia  regitur  mundus."  He  begged  per. 
mission  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
that  which  really  was  the  state  of  the  case 
with  these  Corporations.  They  were 
planted  in  Ireland  for  two  purposes ;  to  that 
statement  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
would  subscribe :  and  those  purposes  wero 
to  civilize  and  humanize  the  semi-barbarian 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  to  diffuse 
what  he  would  call  the  pure  light  of  the 
Protestant  religion ;  according  as  the  princi^ 
pies  of  constitutional  law  became  better 
understood,  as  civilization  advanced,  and  as 
the  people  began  to  repose  increased  confi.* 
dence  in  the  impartial  administration  of  juft« 
tice,  their  continued  existence  became  less 
and  less  necessary ;  he  still,  however,  should 
say  with  Burke,  that  he  abhorred  the  abo- 
lition of  ancient  institutions,  but  there 
were  cases  in  which  a  departure  from  the  rule 
became  a  duty.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely 
better  to  put  down  the  Corporations  than  to 
see  them  converted  into  Jacobin  dubs  ? 
into  normal  schools  of  agitation, 'with  Dan* 
tons  and  Robespierres  in  every  town  in  the' 
empire?  He  was  as  fully  aware  as  any 
man  living  oould  be  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  question  was  surrounded — ^he  felt 
that  to  he  called  on  to  make  a  choice  was 
most  embarrassing,  but  that  of  two  evils  he 
should,  of  course,  choose  the  least.  It  was 
alleged  that  Ireland  would  be  badly  treated 
if  she  did  not  receive  a  measure  of  Corpo->. 
rate  Reform  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
England  and  Scotland.  That  opinion  was 
founded  upon  most  unphilosophical  and  un* 
constitutional  views.  Nothing  oould  be 
more  grossly  errotieous  than  to  assume  that 
a  measure  must  of  necessity  be  advantageous 
to  Ireland,  because  it  had  proved  so  to  a 
great  part  of  the  United  Kingdomj  wholly 
dissimilar  in  all  the  elements  of  national, 
character.  But  it  had  beccmie  a  very  serious 
question  wheUier  or  not  the  Bill  for  re* 
forming  Municifml  Corporations  in  England 
and  Wales  bad  proved  successful.  He  would 
ask,  had  it  added  to  the  peate,  good  feeling, 
and  kind  offices  of  society  ?  He  believed 
that  a  general  answer  in  the  negadvei 
would  be  given.  Then,  if  it  had  not  sue* 
ceeded  in  iBngland,  what  chance  of  success 
could  such  a  meaaure  have  in  Ireland? 
Surely,  per{)etual  elections  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society  by] 
keeping  up  perpetual  heart-burnings,  iU 
humour,  and  distrust.  There  was  no  one 
having  the  least  practical  acquaintance  witK 
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ihe  subjeet  cdttld  for  a  moiiient  doubt  that 
one  Municipal  election  was  worse  than  fifty 
elections  for  Members  of  Parliament.     The 
establishment  of  such  a  system  in  any  coun- 
try was  not  to  be  endured.     Men  were 
surely  born  for  higher  purjioses  than  for 
^Moding  their  days  amidst  the  contention 
and  violence  o(  popular  elections.     He  ad. 
mitted,  that  it  was  a  difficult  question  to 
deal   with  a  people  circumstanced  as  the 
Irish  were,  and  of  their  peculiar  tempera- 
ment ;   they  were  kind-hearted,  but  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  sudden  impulses,   and 
easily  made  the  prey   of    impostors  and 
mountebanks.      In  that  country  the  power 
of  popular  agitation  existed  in  all  its  force, 
and  held  out  terrors  there  peculiar  to  itself. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  recollect  that 
the  present  measure  was  the  same  Bill 
which  a  large  minority  of  the  House   of 
Commons  had  voted  against,  and  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  actually  rejected  by  a 
very  large  majority.     How,  then,  could  the 
noble  Lord  call  upon  Members,  sitting  at 
that  side  of  the  House,  to  abandon   what 
they  had  previously  pledged  themselves  to ; 
the  more  especially  when  that  pledge  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ?  Were  the  two  Houses  blended 
together,   the  present  proposition  would  be 
at  once  scouted.     Was  it  then  to  be  sup- 
posed,  that  in  calling  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  reverse  its  previous  decision, 
a  single  waverer  would  be  found  amongst 
the      number     of     those    with      whom 
he  had    been  in   the  habit  of    acting  ? 
On    the    contrary,    he     felt    persuaded 
that   there   was  not  one  amongst  them^ 
who    would    not   rally    round  that  por- 
tion of  the  Legislature  which  he  could  not 
but  regard  as  now  presenting  one  of  the  best 
bulwarks  and  protections  of  the  people's 
rights.     For  his  part,   he  knew  nothing  of 
the  secret  divans  that  might   have  sat  at 
Lichfield  House, — he  knew  nothing  of  the 
documents  that  might  have  been  signed  and 
sealed  there,   but  he  thought  it  not  utterly 
impossible  that  a  scrutini2ing  eye  might  dis- 
ebver  amongst  them  some  mention  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Municipal  Cor- 
Ttorations  of  that  country.      The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tipperary  avowed  all 
that  he  but  ventured  to  surmise,  while  the 
hon.   and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
denied  the  whole ;  he  begged  to  say,  he 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  for- 
mer, that  he  could  not  refrain  from  yielding 
him  implicit  credit,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  the  statements  respecting  the  con- 
ferences at  Lichfield  House  were  perfectly 
well  founded.    The  noble  Lord  and  his 


supporters  then  presented  themselves  in  a 
situation  somewhat  similar  to  Hotspur  and 
Owen  Glendower  in  which  the  one  said  to 
the  other  (he  did  not  profess  to  quote  the 
exact  words,)  *•  Thou  shalt  have  a  district 
here,  and   I  will  take  a   territory  there; 
this  shall  be  mine,  and  that  shall  be  thine, 
and  thus  shall  we  partition   the  realm." 
In  such   manner,  then,  was  it,  that  the 
noble  Lord  expected,  by  partitioning  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
conciliate  the  worst  enemy  of  the  empire, 
the  inveterate  foe  of  England.    To  him 
the  noble  Lord  seemed    to  say,  "  You 
shall    have    the    Corporations    and    the 
Church  of  Ireland   provided   you  main- 
tain  me  in   power   here.     You   shall   be 
Dictator  there,   and  let  me  be  Minister 
here."     His   wish  was  to  deal  with   the 
question  before  them  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
good  temper  and  frankness,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  he  spoke  of  the  apprehended 
collision,  the  bare  mention  of  which  ap« 
peared  to  be  so  alarming.    Now,  he  begged 
to  know,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not   acquiesce  in   the  alterations  of  the 
Lords,  did  that  of  necessity  involve  a  col- 
lision?    By  no  means,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  matter.     He   should  like  to 
hear  any  constitutional  lawyer  get  up  in 
his  place  and  say,  that  such  a  proceeding 
amounted  to  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses.     He  professed  not  to  be  able  to 
recollect  more  than  two  instances  of  col- 
lision between  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
—one  in   the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  the 
other  in  the  reign   of  Queen  Anne,  and 
those  arose  out  of  matters  of  privilege  ma- 
terially affecting  the  independence  of  the 
other  House.     He  presumed  it  would  not 
be  for  a  moment  disputed  that  the  House 
of  Ix)rds  possessed  as   ample  and  as  per- 
fect a  right  to  alter,  amend,  and  even  re- 
ject every  bill  submitted  to  Parliament  as 
the  House  of  Commons  had ;  to  deny  it 
would  be  to  carry  the  democratic  principle 
to   a  most  violent  and   unconstitutional 
length,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that   the  Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer 
agreed  with  him  in  that ;  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  rejection  of  a  bill 
amounted  to  a  collision,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  the  one 
House  should  reject  the  measures  of  the 
other.     Had  that  ever  before  been  called 
collision  ?     No,  it  could  not  with  truth  be 
called  collision  ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  de- 
mocratic principle  had  gone  so  far,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some  it  had  become  impos- 
sible to  resist]it9  further  progress;    C^wr, 
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kmrf  from  the  MmiBterial  Benehet,'] 
The  constitution  was  now  to  be  defended 
upon  its  real  grounds,  and  it  appeared 
from  the  cheers  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  when  the  facts  were  fairly 
and  fully  brought  forward,  the^  did  admire 
the  advancing  and  encroaching  spirit  of 
democracy,  but  that  they  did  not  admire 
the  British  Constitution.  The  equal  and 
«ndoabted  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords 
did  constitute  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution — at  least  so  he  read 
Its  principles,  after  the  most  careful  and 
attentive  perusal  of  the  writings  of  those 
who  had  watched  over  the  constitution 
in  Its  darkest  hour,  and  presided  over  the 
revolution.  It  was  their  writings  which 
formed  the  true  political  scripture,  and 
toot  the  Babylonish  jargon  of  certain  mo- 
dern politicians.  Heretofore,  it  had  ever 
been  held,  that  there  were  three  estates  of 
the  realm«^King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
but  recent  events  had  created  a  fourth 
power — that  of  popular  agitation ;  it  was 
a  power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and 
at  variance  with  all  law,  which  went  to 
give  the  supreme  power  to  the  mere  will 
of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  with- 
out regard  to  education,  virtue,  property, 
knowledge,  or  any  of  the  means  by  which 
a  sound  judgment  on  political  affairs  could 
be  formed  —  which  gave  to  mere  brute 
physical  force  that  ascendancy  which 
ought  to  belong  to  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities.  He  would  repeat,  that 
that  fourth  estate  was  one  of  brute  physical 
force,  and  he  used  the  words  in  the  manner 
that  "  alien  "  had  been  used  as  part  of  the 
argument ;  and  he  would  further  say,  that 
if  that  fourth  estate  were  to  maintain  its 
taceodancv  gross  ignorance  would  soon 
ride  roughshod  over  public  virtue  and 
knowledge  —  that  fierce  passion  would 
•asnme  the  place  of  cool  deliberation,  and 
thus  the  nation  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  had  the  talent  to  guide  and  those 
who  had  the  folly  to  obey. 

Mr.  Ward  stated,  that  there  was  one 
observation  which  fellfVom  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  in  which  he  was  disposed  to 
concur— it  was  this,  that  the  world  was 

SDvemed  with  very  little  wisdom.  He 
id  not  see  any  necessity  however  for 
referring  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to 
illustrate  that  which  required  no  better 
instance  than  another  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture* It  required  no  better  instance  than 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  whose  words 


himself,  as  an  individual,  that  peiion  was* 
yet  he  was  put  forward  by  the  preodeal' 
aristocracy  in  the  world  as  their  leader* 
That  individual  had  stood  in  his  place  la- 
another  House  to  stigmatise  the  people  of 
Ireland.  [Order I] 

The    Speaker    observed    that  it  wa« 


exceedingly  inconvenient  to^aiake 
observations  reflecting  upon  the  languaga 
of  any  individual  in  another  place.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  House,  that 
upon  this  occasion  it  was  most  important 
that  the  language  used  in  another  place 
should  not  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ward  did  not  mean  to  observe 
further  on  the  subject.  A  defence  was 
made,  and  an  explanation  offered,  for 
that  expression  upon  one  side  of  the 
House— an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
explain  it  away.  Now  he  bad  distinctly  \o 
say,  that  he  had  heard  the  words  used  which 
had  been  referred  to.  An  hon.  Member 
opposite  had  proceeded  even  to  argue  that 
no  such  words  had  been  used ;  now  be  bad 
to  state  distinctly,  that  the  words  were 
applied  in  the  manner  that  had  been  sUtedt 

Mr.  W.  Duncombe  spoke  to  order.  It  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Parliament  to 
alluded  to  anything  whatever  aaid  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament, 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  tuob  wae  the 
rule  of  the  House,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  violated. 

Mr.  Ward:  It  was  not  by  him  that  the 
rule  bad  been  violated.  He  did  not  wish 
now  to  press  that  topic  aay  further ;  but 
it  had  been  used  as  an  argument  on  the 
other  side.  He  oame  now  to  consider  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed. 
The  course  suggested  was  one  that  be 
with  some  reluctance  could  be  brought  to 
adopt.  What  he  would  have  wished  was, 
that  when  the  resolutions  proposed  to 
them,  on  a  former  discussion  upon  this 
Bill,  had  been  set  aside,  and  they  found 
that  those  resolutions  which  had  been 
rejected  were  again  sent  down  to  them, 
that  the  plain  and  simple  course  was 
adopted  or  refusing  them.  That,  howeveri 
was  not  the  line  which  bis  Majesty'^9 
Ministers  had  taken,  and  which  some  of 
their  supporters  would  have  wished  them 
to  adopt  upon  this  occaaiont  It  was  bis 
belief,  it  was  his  expectation,  that  the 
measure  of  conciliation  which  hia  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  proposed^  and  the  at« 
tempts  at  compromise  that  they  made* 
would berejectedi  if  itso  happened itwould 


appeared  now  to  have  an  undue  weight  place  them  in  a  situaUoa  to  prove  that 
attached  to  them ;  for  however  obscure  I  they  were  more  in  the  right  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  public,  l^hen  he  cpn^iderej  wh«t 
were  the  first  principles  of  government, 
and  that  in  this  case  an  intuit  was  oflPered 
to  Ireland — to  one-third  part  of  the 
British  empire — he  was  astonished  at  the 
temerity  of  those  who  presumed  so  to  act. 
Upon  what  rested  the  opposition  to  this 
Qieasqre  T  It  was  the  old  story  of  normal 
ichools  of  agitation— It  was  the  old  stale 
Itory  of  coalescing  with  the  hon,  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkennv.  Did  any  one 
taunt  hon.  Members  opposite  with  their 
meeting  at  Bridjge water  house  on  the  pre^ 
ceding  morningf  They  coalesced  who  were 
flriendiy  to  the  same  principles — they  were 
fend  of  coalescing  who  had  congenial 
tastes  and  feeling.  The  hon.  Members 
opposite  cheered  the  expression.  They 
were  led  U)  unite  from  congeniality  of 
principle — it  was  injustice  to  1  reland — while 
congeniality  of  principle  upon  his  side  of  the 
House  united  them  to  obtain  justice  for  that 
country.  He  was  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  sayin|^,  that  congeniality  of  principles 
was  a  fair  bond  of  union  upon  both  sides  of 
that  House,  The  hon.  Member  for  Sand* 
wich  had  spoken  of  secret  covenants  — who 
ever  yet  had  talked  of  a  secret  covenant 
confided  to  300  persons — for  tbey  were 
300  in  Qumbery  and  they  had  outvoted  their 
opponents  in  a  Parliament  called  by 
their  opponents.  In  their  own  Parliament^ 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-four  upon  a 
great  public  principle,  they  professing  to 
maintain  those  principlesi  they  drove  the 
riffht  hon.  Baronet  from  the  benches  on 
wnich  be  sat.  while  those  wbo  supported 
those  principles  weroi  thank  God  !  borne 
to  that  place  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
bad  occupied.  He  told  those  who  op* 
poaed  those  principles,  it  was  vain  for  them 
to  struggle  against  the  success  of  them. 
He  would  place  the  question  before  them. 
Tbey  (the  Opposition)  were  now  acting  io 
conjunction  with  another  brancb  of  the 
Legislature-^tbey  were  a  minority  in  that 
House—- a  minority  io  conjunction  with 
ft  majority  in  the  other  House.  Great 
principles  were  involved,  great  and  serious 
coDsequencet  were  to  be  apprehended,  and 
ibe  difficaltiea  were  such  as  not  to  be  easily 
gotover.  Let  tbem  fight  tbe  battle  fairly, 
Dot  let  tbem  not  do  ao  concealing  from 
themselves  the  consequences.  In  reference 
to  whnthadbeeasaidby  tbehon,  Memberfor 
Sandwich  npon  the  subject,  ho  would  say, 
that  he  did  not  look  forward  with  pleasure 
Io  a  coUisioo~God  forbid  I  He  did  say, 
that  he  could  not  see,  without  very  grave 

appiehcDiioiiy  that  collision ;  he  could  not 


tell  how  it  would  terminate.  Tbey  saw  it 
bringing  the  whole  machinery  of  Govern* 
ment  to  a  stand — leaving  the  people  with^ 
out  a  Government.  The  Opposition, 
instead  of  lending  their  hands  to  a  oom« 
promise,  were  prepared  to  maintain  by 
their  opinions  the  majority  of  the  othet 
House,  in  their  aggression.  Then  the  sensa 
of  the*  country  was  to  be  appealed  to. 
Would  not  the  Opposition  fail  in  procuring 
their  opinions  to  be  maintained  by  the 
country  ?  Let  them,  he  said,  agree  upon 
a  course  to  be  adopted.  Let  that  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  country  be  final,  or 
there  was  no  knowing  what  the  conse* 
quence  might  behereaner.  Hon.  Membera 
had  spoken  of  the  authority  of  the  other 
House  ;  they  had  spoken  with  respect  of 
the  course  adopted,  which  went  to  de« 
pnve  eight  millions  of  British  subjects  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  by  taking  from 
them  their  privileges  as  freemen.  The 
doing  this  was  a  legitimate  cause  for 
agitation  ;  and  be  would  say  this  moch| 
that  if  he  were  an  Irishman  he  would  join 
in  that  agitation — if  he  were  an  Irishman 
he  should  never  cease  in  that  agitation 
until  he  had  obtained  those  rights.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter  had 
brought  into  this  discussion  the  question 
of  poor-laws  as  a  charge  against  the  hon, 
and  learned  Memberfor  Kilkenny,  and  after 
arguing  upon  some  technicalities,  he  made 
a  charge  against  the  hon.  Member,  that  he 
had  done  nothing  for  the  advantage  of 
the  poor.  When  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  made  such  a  charge,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  come  down  on  the  preceding  evening 
to  support  a  motion  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  benefit  and  relieve  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  had  himself  this 
motion  on  the  paper  — it  was  acceded  to--« 
but  he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  emigration  ;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  was  prepared 
to  support  his  motion.  The  hon.  Mem* 
her  concluded,  by  stating  that  be  was  pre* 
pared  to  give  his  support  to  the  course 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  I  rise  as  a  Repre# 
sentative  of  tbe  city  of  Dublin.  The  bon« 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  may  call  me  per* 
haps  tbe  representative  of  tbe  Corporation 
of  Dublin ;  if  the  fact  be  so,  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  designation.  That 
Cor|X)ration  had  performed  faithfully  their 
political  duty.  Constituted  originally  as 
a  link  to  connect  the  intereata  of  the  two 
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countries,  reconstructed  afterwards  by 
subsequent  monarchs  for  other  and  most 
important  objects,  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  attachment  to  the  Bri- 
tish connexion,  a  spirit  of  submission  to 
British  law,  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  Pro- 
testant institutions,  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  a  Protestant  king ;  they  had  kept  their 
faith.  They  discharged  their  political 
duty  heretofore,  and  in  voting  for  the  Bill 
as  amended  by  the  Lords,  I  am  persuaded 
I  shall  be  speaking  their  sentiments,  and 
in  acquiescing  in  those  amendments, 'and 
resisting  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  they  will  be  discharging  their 
political  trust  now.  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  should  be  disposed  to 
dissent  from,  or  sneer  at,  the  assertion  I 
have  made,  or  that  they  should  urge 
against  us  and  against  them — against  us, 
that  we  are  acting  inconsistently  with  our 
bwn  principles;  against  them,  that  they 
are  instruments  of  their  own  degradation, 
and  committing  a  kind  of  political  suicide. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  upon  it  at  all,  but  I  think  I 
ihould  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  my  con- 
stituents or  myself,  if  I  was  to  abstain  from 
stating  my  reasons  for  the  vote  I  shall 
give ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  the 
proposition  I  have  advanced,  and  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  course  we  are  taking. 
Sir,  I  will  confess  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  in  the  political  conflicts  we  have  been 
witnessing  here  of  late,  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  wisely  for  their 
own  purposes,  have  put  forward  rather  the 
details  than  the  principles  of  their  mea- 
sures-^ that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  conflict  a  conflict  of  details  of 
particular  measures,  rather  than  of  princi- 
ples, or  if  of  principles — that  the  principles 
they  have  put  forward  had  been  subordi- 
nate and  not  primary  principles — and  that 
by  drawing  us  into  a  war  of  details,  into  a 
defence  of  secondary  principles,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  on  us  a  charge  of 
inconsistency,  and,  under  cover  of  those 
secondary  considerations,  have  studiously 
kept  out  of  view  the  great  primary  objects 
and  principles  in  reference  to  which  Mem- 
bers on  all  sides  of  the  House  are  really 
actuated,  in  reference  to  which  the  Ques- 
tions ought  mainly  to  be  argued,  and  our 
consistency  or  inconsistency  determined. 
I  think  the  c^uestion  now  before  the  House 


— the  question  of  our  Irish  Corporations— - 
the  combined  question  of  our  Corporations 
and  our  Church,  for  they  are  combined  in 
argument,  will  illustrate  very  appropriately 
what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  urge* 
It  has  been  thrown  in  our  teeth,  and 
brought  against  us  as  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency,  that  while,  with  reference  to  our 
Corporations,  we  argue  that  they  should 
be  abolished  in  Ireland,  though  they  are 
retained  in  England,  on  account  of  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  —  with  reference  to  the 
Church,  we  argue  it  should  be  supported 
in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
in  numbers,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
necessary  to  maintain  an  identity  of  insti* 
tutions ;  and  then,  Sir,  we  are  drawn  into 
long  calculations  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  Church  property,  the  probable 
extent  of  the  contingent  surplus,  and  the 
stipend  that  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  in  respect  of 
the  Corporations,  questions  are  raised  as 
to  the  nature,  and  object,  and  amount  of 
corporate  property — the  application  of  its 
funds,  and  the  right  or  expediency  of 
domestic  management.  Sir,  I  will  yield 
to  no  man  in  the  estimation  I  entertain  of 
the  importance  of  these  details ;  but  still 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkennv  cannot  but  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  if  he  would  but  con* 
fess  it,  that  the  real  question  in  the  one 
case  is  not  merely  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church,  or  the  amount  or  distribution  of 
its  revenues — or,  important  as  it  is,  the 
inviolability  or  appropriation  of  its  pro- 
perty— or,  as  to  Corporations,  that  we  are 
now  assembled  here  merely  to  discuss  the 
management  of  about  20,000/.  a-year,  or 
even  the  assimilation  of  institutions — but 
that,  in  both  cases,  behind  these  questions 
there  is  another  and  more  important  one, 
in  reference  to  which  we  are  really 
actuated  in  giving  our  votes.  Why,  may 
I  inquire,  do  we  resist  the  appropriation 
clause?  Surely  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  our  religion  and  our  Church.  Sir, 
I  agree  in  this  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Weymouth  —  I  have  no  fears  for  my 
religion  ;  resting  on  the  basis  of  revealed 
truth,  and  upheld  by  an  arm  that  is 
stronger  than  the  arm  of  man,  it  needs  not 
the  support  of  law ;  but  are  there  no  other 
considerations  involved  in  the  Church 
question  ?  Has  the  appropriation  question 
no  bearing  npon  the  Constitution  7  In 
demoralizmg  the  religious  struoture  of  the 
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State,  will  the  pK)litical  structure  sustain 
no  injury  ? — and  in  demoralizing  the  con- 
stitution of  these  Corporations,  will  not 
the  principle  of  democracy  be  itself  ad- 
vanced ?      Sir,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  in 
the  present  state  of  these  countries  there 
are  two  great  principles  contending  for 
supremacy,  and  now  nearly  balancing  each 
other — the  one  a  principle,  as  1  believe,  of 
constitutional  freedom — the  other,  a  prin- 
ciple of  reckless  and  ungovernable  de- 
mocracy.    Is  the  one  unfavourable  to  real 
and   practical    reform?       Look   to    the 
measures  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet — look 
to  his  labours  in  improving  the  criminal 
Qocle — look  to  that  great  measure,  the  abo- 
lition of  negro  slavery,  the  measure  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire. 
Is  theother  productive  of  real  amelioration  ? 
Let  the  paralysis  of  legislation  during  the 
last  two  Sessions  afford  an  answer  to  that. 
And  whence  has  that  paralysis  arisen? 
Why,  from  measures  having  been  brought 
forward,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  measures 
themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciples covertly   involved  in  them — from 
propositions  being  made  in  politics,  for  the 
purpose  of  whetting,  bat  not  of  satisfying 
the  appetite  of  the  people   for  change. 
Sir,  it  is  because  i  feel  that  in  all  questions 
reference  should  be  had  to  these  important 
considerations — that  the  object  to  be  con- 
tinually had  in  view,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  not  so  much  the 
advantages    of   adverse    or    contending 
measures,  as  the  predominance  of  adverse 
princi^es— because  1  feel  that  if  there  is 
any  force  in  these  observations,  as  they 
apply  to  England,  there  must  be  tenfold 
force  in  them  as  they  apply  to  Ireland — 
k  country  in  which  the  spirit  of  democracy 
is  organized,  and  concentrated,  and  di- 
rected by  a  master-mind— because  I  feel 
that  by  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
increased  power  and  increased  means  of 
extending  itself,  will  be  given  to  that 
democratic  spirit  —  because  I  feel  that 
agitation  will  be  thereby  increased,  and 
the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  my 
country  be  thereby  impeded,  I  think  that 
I  should  be  inconsistent,andnot  consistent, 
if  I  assented  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  O^Loghlen  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  the  hon.  Member  who  had  last 
spoken,  and  one  too  who  represented  a 
city  containing  220,000  inhabitants,  come 
forward  and  support  a  Bill  which  deprived 
that  city  of  any  corporation  whatever.  He 
ihoald  bare  expected   from  that  hon. 


Member,  who  professed  so  mueli  respect 
and  veneration  for  Corporations — he  should 
have  expected  from  him,  that  he  would 
have    supported  the  proposal  submitted 
by  his  Majesty's  Government,  including 
a  proposal  to  give  to  that  City  a  Corpora- 
tion, founded  upon  the  principles  of  this 
Bill.     In  the  course  of  the  debate,  an  ob- 
servation had  been    made    by    the  hon. 
Member  for  Exeter.   It  had  been  said,  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
measure  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and   the  amendments    that  came  down 
from  that  House.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter  alleged,  that  the  Cor- 
porations of  Ireland  had  hitherto  had  very 
little  to  do,  except  in  the  administration  m 
justice.     Now  it  happened  that  the  Bill 
as  sent  from  the  Lords  effectually  took 
away  from  these  Corporations  all  share  in 
the  administration  of  justice.     But  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  really  mean  to 
say,  that  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  had 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  administer 
the  laws?     Let  him  look  at  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin,  with  a  revenue  exceeding 
34,000/.  per  annum,  which  had  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  sectarian   and  ex- 
trinsic purposes.   And  did  he  mean  to  say 
that  these  Corporations  had  had  no  effect 
upon  the  constitution  of  society  in  Ireland  ? 
He  (Mr.  O'Loghlen)  appealed  to  the  local 
affairs  of  Dublin,  and    other   corporate 
towns  in  Ireland,  both  as  related  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  otherwise, 
for  many  years  past ;  and  he  would  ask, 
had  they  not  had  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  society  in  that 
country.     But  the  fact  was,  that  the  Bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Lords,  deprived  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland  of  all  share  in  the 
affairs  of  justice ;  and  in  that  respect,  if  in 
no  other,  it  was  entirely  different  from  the 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform  which  had 
been  passed  for  England.     Now  with  re- 
gard to  the  corporate  funds.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Exeter  said,  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  would  be  bound  to 
give  the  disposal  of  the  funds  into  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Commissioners,  under 
the  9th  Geo.  4th.     But  the  words  of  the 
40th  Clause  of  the  Bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Lords  were,  that  the  Commissioners 
should    "cause  to  be  invested  in  their 
names,  or  in  the  name  of  their  treasurer, 
any  monies  forming  part  of  any  town  fund, 
in   any  stocks,  funds,  or  securities,  and 
alter  and  varv  such  stocks,  funds,  and  se^. 
curities,  as  they  shall  think  proper;  an4 
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im  ftH  oCli#r  rtBpecti  nftMge  t\m  proparty 
QOOipriMd  in  every  or  any  such  town  fond, 
end  kiveet  or  diapoie  of  the  lame,  and  all 
ftrenttea  thereof,  in  sneh  manner  as  they 
shall  think  most  advantageons;''  and  yet 
they  ipere  to  be  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Ifembtr  for  Exeter,  that  the  Royal  Com* 
misiioners  wonU  have  to  give  up  the 
town  fnods  into  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  9th 
Geo.  4ith.  Now  the  fact  wasi  that  it  was 
only  as  related  to  such  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  corporate  funds  as  would 
answer  to  certain  matters  for  which  the 
inhabitants  were  at  present  rated,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  9th 
Geo.  4th.  could  at  all  exist.  It  happened 
farther,  that  there  were  only  eleven  towns 
in  all,  in  which  there  existed  boards  under 
the  9th  Geo.  4th,  who  were  entitled  to  dis- 

Cie  of  public  money.  The  hon.  and 
med  Member  for  Bxeter  declared,  that 
the  Commissioners  under  the  9th  Geo.  4th. 
wars  not  a  political  body,  and  had  done 
their  business  admirably  well.  Then,  he 
would  ask,  what  objection  was  there  to 
give  the  town  property,  directly  into  their 
nands,  instead  of  circuitously  through  the 
handa  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as 
was  now  proposed.  But  taking  the  pro- 
position which  was  held  out  to  them,  let 
diem  suppose  the  ease*-*namely,  that  these 
Royal  Commissioners  should  one  day  be 
appoioted  and  directed  by  persons,  who 
considered  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Inland,  as  aliens  in  blood,  in  feelings,  and 
in  religion;  what  prospect  would  there 
then  be,  that  the  corporate  property  should 
be  disposed  of  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the 
interests  or  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  f  It  had  always  been  the  policy 
in  framing  Local  Acts  in  reference  to  Ire- 
land, to  make  the  corporate  officers  ex 
qffieio  Commissioners,  and  it  appeared, 
Acreibre,  that  the  deliberate  intentk)n  of 
those  who  framed  the  amended  Bill,  was  to 

Cirva  toall  the  corporators,  during  their 
,  Iha  powera  and  advantages  which 
they  at  present  enjoyed.  In  Dnbiio,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  one  Board  alone,  which 
dealt  with  an  annual  income  of  12,0001.;  he 
alluded  to  the  pipe-water  rates;  all  the 
trustees  were  corporators ;  and  though  the 
ftrnds  were,  properly  speaking,  not  corpo- 
nila  property,  they  had  sole  power  of  dis- 
poeing  of  them  in  anv  way  they  thought 
proper.  In  Belfast,  there  was  no  eorpo- 
lationi  but  there  were  twenty-four  Local 
GSo«misiiDoari|  of  whom  the  sovereign 


and  twelve-burgesses  were  the   Commis* 
sioners   for  the  disposal  of  17,000f.  of 
income,    levied    upon    the    inhabitants. 
The  hoQ.  and  learned  Gentleman  fliPther 
observed,  that  there  was  no  material  differ- 
ence between  the  compensation  clause^  as 
sent  up  br  the  Lords^  and  that  in  the  ori« 
ginal  Bill ;  In  that  case  he  must  sav,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  vrhy  so  much  ingenuity 
had  been  wast^  upon  it  in  the  Loms,  un- 
less it  were  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  would 
not  have  a  single  shilling  to  dispose  of,  fbr 
they  confirmeo^ all  the  existing  officers  in 
their    situations,    whose    salsiies    would 
amount  to  the  entire  corporate  property  of 
the  respective  towns.     In  Limerick,  for  in- 
stanoe,  with  an  inoome  of  14,070/.  per 
annum,  there  were  a  weUh-master  and  a 
butter-taster,  the  latter  or  whom  did  not 
find  it  agreeable  to  reside  in  Ireland,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  received  about  5002.  a 
year,  whilst  the  weiffh-master  took  ftom 
600/.  to  700L  more.    Bj  the  operation  of 
thb  BiU,  their  powers  would  be  preserved 
to  all  the  local  authorities  and  Boards,  who 
would  be  permitted  to  intercept  the  funds 
on  their  way  to  the  Royal  CommissionerB. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  £xet«p 
saidj  that   the  administratiEm  of  justice 
should  be  vested  in  the  Crown ;  yet  what 
did  this  Bill  do?    It  preserved  in  theiv 
offices  the  existing  clerks  of  the  peacoi 
and  '*all  other  officers  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  lawsj  in  the  corporate 
towns  of  Ireland.  What  did  this  amount  to 
but  to  thisop-that  the  present  Bill  was  not 
intended  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  Irelandf 
or  to  amend  any  of  her  institutions!  and 
that  whilst  one  mode  of  legislation  was 
adopted  for  England,  a  totally  diflferent  one 
should  be  directed  against  Ireland.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  !^ter  asked 
what  use  had  the  Lrish  Coiporations  for 
town-councils?  had  they  not  ihms  Con«* 
missiouers  under  the  9th  Geo.^  4tb  to  m 
back  upon?    How  happened  it  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlooaan  had  not  used 
the  same  arguments  in  respect  to  England 
last  year,  for  Ehigland  also  possesied  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  exactly  ana4(tt;ous  to  the  9th 
Geo.  4th.?    The  Acts  and  the  principle 
were  precisely  the  same  In  both  cases ;  then 
why  did  not  the  hon.  and  learned  Centloi 
man  stand  up  in  Ids  place  last  year  and  saji 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  England  to  have 
town-councilS|  because  thev  had  this  Act 
already  to  make  use  of?    But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  thought  it  quite  enough 
for  Ireland  to  have  the  9th  Geo*  4th^  and 
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ht  Mkid  what  naiMnty  tlwre  was  ffar  iay 
other  «Dactment«  He  would  take  the  case 
of  Youghal  aa  his  answer.  This  Corpora* 
tion  possessed  property  which  was  well  paid 
at  1,000/.  a  jear;  and  this  sum  being  just 
sufficient  to  divide  amongst  the  mayor  and 
other  corporate  officers  of  the  place,  the 
inhabitants,  hj  virtue  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th, 
had  rated  themselves  to.  the  amount  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  various  local  pur* 
poses.  Now  it  was  evident  that  the  ^ect 
of  a  measure  of  Municipal  Reform  for  Ire- 
land would  be,  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
Youghal  from  this  tax  of  600,  by  giving 
over  the  l,000i.  of  corporate  property  to 
defray  the  local  necessities  of  the  town,  out 
of  which  a  surplus  of  4,000/.  would  remain, 
which  would  ht  quite  sufficient  to  defray  all 
the  salaries  which  would  be  called  for  under 
the  new  arrangement.  It  remained  now  to 
be  seen,  however,  whether  the  House  was 
prepared  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  upon  a 
different  principle  from  that  which  was 
applied  to  England.  ^  Thej  had  reformed 
ibe  Corporations  of  Liverpool,  a  town  which 
was  very  near  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
they  now  jproposed  to  take  away  the  Cor- 
poration ot  Dublin.  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther they  expected  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arraneement. 
A  respectable  merchant  in  Irelana  would 
not  henceforth  be  eligible  to  the  digoity 
of  mayor,  or  of  alderman,  or  other  cor- 

C:)rate  offices ;  but  let  him  come  across  to 
iverpool,  and  he  would  immediately  be- 
come eligible  to  the  highest  municipal 
offices,  and  this  simply,  because  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in 
religion  from  their  neighbours  on  this  side 
the  water.  It  mast  come  to  that,  it  would 
come  to  nothing  else  than  that,  because 
the  people  of  Ireland  entertained  a  different 
religious  persuasion  from  that  of  the  peo-> 
pie  of  Enelana,  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
clared, ana  perhaps  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  declare  so  sJso,  that  they 
abouU  not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  and  the 
same  local  privileges.    If  that  were  the 

Erinciple  «pon  which  this  measure  was  to 
B  treated,  the  aooner  it  waa  under- 
atood  tbe  better.  For  his  own  part 
he  Inaw  no  principle  so  well  calculated  to 
shake  the  bonds  or  Union  between  the  two 
countries;  he  would  go  further,  and  de- 
clare that  no  person  placed  in  the  d^raded 
predicament  which  the  Irish  would  be  by 
that  Bill,  but  ought  to  desire  a  separation 
of  the  two  countries.  <' We,'*  continued  the* 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  "  We,  who 
were  taunted  with  bebg  aliens  in  blood 


and  in  ftllgion,  to  the  Britiali  people, 
should  be  also  aliens  to  British  feelinga  if  we 
submitted  to  so  insohiog  a  prepositten.  I 
do  not  speak  this  in  tbe  lenguage  of  threat. 
I  have  all  my  life  considered,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  consider,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  Is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  the  stability  of  both, 
and  I  have  heard,  with  feeling  of  surprise 
and  indignation,  the  use  of  an  expression 
which  goes  to  show,  that  I  and  mt  fellow* 
countrymen  are  not  only  aliens  in  bleed, 
in  religion,  and  in  feeling,  to  the  people 
of  England,  but  that  we  are  desirous  of 
shaking  off  the  connexion  which  existe 
between  the  fwo  countries,''  The  hon, 
and  leerned  Gentleman  sat  down,  de-* 
daring  that  he  considered  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  upon  popular  principle,  with  pro* 
visions  capable  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
popular  control  in  the  muqicipal  affairs  of 
Ireland,  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  good  government  of  that  country. 

Mr.  iSKato  said,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  think  it  necessary  he  should 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
G'Loghlen)  throngh  the  varioue  natten 
of  detail,  and,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  termed  them,  the  trifling 
subjects  to  which  he  (Mr.  O'Loghlen)  had 
adverted;  they  were  immaterial  points, 
which  could  be  easily  adjusted,  if  once 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure were  agreed  upon  the  important 
question  ef  principle.  He  (Mr.  Shaw), 
however,  could  not  help  observing,  that 
in  respect  of  the  officers  to  which  the 
right  boo.  Gentleman  had  alluded,  die 
amended  Bill  did  not  make  any  alteration 
in  their  condition.  They  were  offices 
which  these  parties  held  for  life,  and  so 
the  Bill  left  tnem*  With  regard  to  town- 
clerks  and  such  officers,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  have  read  the  46th 
Clause  of  the  Bill;  for  he  stated  that 
their  offices  were  preserved  to  them  for 
life,  but  that  clause  empowered  the  Com- 
missioners to  remove  tnem  on  the  1st  of 
January  next*  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  wrong,  too,  wHh  regard  to 
9th  Geo.  4th.  cap,  82,  for  it  did  notfbllow, 
but  it  preceded,  the  English  Act  on  the 
same  subject.  The  English  Act,  however, 
required  three-fourths  of  the  votentocon** 
cor  in  the  taxation,  whereas,  tbe  Iriah  Act 

Save  the  same  power  to  a  majority ;  and 
e  (Mr.  Shaw)  thought  to  make  the  9th 
Geo,  4th  compulsory  in  the  towns  men- 
tioned by  ibe  noble  Lord,  wonU  be  • 
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cfaange  for  the  worse  from  the  original 
enactmeDt  of  the  Bill,  the  present  check 
of  twenty-one  202.  householders  having  in 
the  first  instance  to  apply  for  the  meeting 
of  the  51,  householders  would  be  removed. 
The  present  alteration  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  lowest  rate  of  householders 
to  impose  a  rate  of  graduated  taxation  on 
the  higher;  besides,  the  reason  the  Act 
had  already  had  so  little  operation  wasj 
the  expense  now  incurred  by  adoping  it. 
Why  should  that  expense  be  inflicted 
upon  them  compulsorily  ?  Suoh  a  change, 
he  considered,  would  render  the  Bill  in 
that  respect  much  more  than  it  was  ori- 
ginally. That,  however,  was  not  the  im- 
portant consideration  connected  with  the 
present  measure,  which  should  that  night 
engage  the  attention  of  the  House.  That 
question,  though  changed  in  form,  he 
contended  was  substantially  the  same 
which  the  House  had  twice  already  dis- 
cussed ;  for  it  was,  after  all,  the  large 
and  important  towns  that  constituted  the 
real  object  of  those  who  forced  on  the 
present  measure,  and  it  was  those  large 
towns  that  would  involve  the  whole  mis- 
chief, against  which  its  opponents  desired 
to  guard.  The  thirty-nine  boroughs  in 
schedule  C  werecomparativelyunimportant. 
Their  whole  population  was  little  more 
than  200,000/.,  their  united  property  but 
13,000/.,  and  there  were  thirteen  of  them 
which  had  no  property  whatever.  These 
small  places,  in  short,  only  revered  the 
measure  ridiculous  on  the  showing  and 
principles  of  its  own  promoters.  Through- 
out the  discussions  of  the  Bill  in  detail, 
when  the  Government  were  asked  upon 
what  principle  any  of  these  insignificant 
places  were  inserted,  the  answer  was,  that 
they  might  be  struck  out,  if  objected  to, 
when  we  came  to  the  schedules.  The 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
conscious  that  these  were  only  an  incum- 
brance, seemed  anxious  to  court  objection 
to  them,  and,  in  fact,  struck  ofi*  many 
without  suggesting  any  rule  or  reason, 
which  were  not  equally  applicable  to 
others  which  he  retained.  In  short,  the 
Bill  was  utterly  devoid  of  any  intelligible 
principle  of  selection.  It  was  neither  pro- 
perty, population,  subsisting  charters,  nor 
any  combination  of  these ;  for  as  to  pro- 
perty, thirteen  of  the  boroughs  con  tamed 
m  the  schedules  had  none  whatever.  As 
to  population,  seventeen  of  the  boroughs 
which  had  been  inserted  in  Mr,  Perrin's 
Bill  of  last  year,  with  a  population  of 


80,00a,  were  omitted  from  the  prfesenl 
Bill,  and  seventeen  others  were  retaiiieil, 
whose  united  population  only  amounted 
to  58,000.  Besides  this,  Newry,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,  and  Dungarvan,  with 
10,000,  had  been  expunged,  while  Bangor, 
Wicklow,  and  Belturbet,  with  populations 
of  2,000  each,  had  been  retained.  And 
if,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  contended  that 
night,  it  was  an  insult  to  refuse  corporate 
government  to  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  how  could  he  reconcile  that  in^ 
suit  to  the  people  of  Newry  and  Dun- 
garvan? Newry  &nd  Dungarvan  were 
reported  by  the  Commissioners  to  have 
on  record  charters  of  incorporation,  and, 
at  all  events,  the  circumstances  of  having 
existing  Corporations  could  not  be  alleged 
as  the  ground  of  selection,  for  the  Bill 
altogether  omitted  ten  boroughs,  which 
would  be  found  in  page  eight  of  the  Cor- 
poration Report,  enumerated  tinder  the 
head  of  "  Effectively  existing  Corpora- 
tions." And  then,  as  if  to  evince  the 
entire  contempt  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
of  any  intelligible  rule  of  selection,  they 
first  inserted  Antrim  and  Ballyshannon, 
which  had  no  Corporations,  and  in  the 
end,they  rejected  Thomastown  and  Middle- 
ton,  both  of  which  had  Corpora tions, 
and  both  of  which  had  property,  while 
thirteen  boroughs  were  contained  in  the 
schedule  which  had  no  property.  It  was 
also  a  fact,  that  both  the  boroughs  re- 
jected, each  had  a  population  greater  than 
some  of  the  boroughs  which  were  conti- 
nued in  the  schedule.  Laying  aside,  then, 
these  comparatively  insignificant  places, 
and  assuming  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House 
had  reference  to  the  larger  cities  and 
towns,  the  House  came  back  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  originally  started, 
namely,  whether  it  was  more  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland-^the  general 
interests  of  the  country  at  large— and 
above  all,  whether  it  was  more  likely 
that  the  cities  and  towns  themselves 
should  be  well  regulated  and  quietly 
governed,  by  simply  putting  an  end  to 
the  corporate  system  that  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  or,  by  only  trans- 
ferring the  functions  of  the  Corporations, 
which  had  been  little  else  than  political, 
and  their  religious  exclusiveness,  which 
was  the  great  evil  they  were  charged  with, 
from  one  of  the  rival  and  contending  par- 
ties which  unhappily,  both  in  politics  and 
I  religion  y  divided  that  country  to  the  other. 
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Let  the  question  between  them  be  fairly 
•tated,  and  it  was  this: — The  opposite 
tide  of  the  House  proposed  the  complete 
extinction  of  existing  Corporations.     To 
that  the  House  of  Lords  assented.    The 
original     Bill    maintained    the    existing 
lights  of  freemen — provided  for  charitable 
trusts — aod  vested  in  the  Crown  all  that 
related,  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  all  this  he  (IVlr.  Shaw)  and  the  friends 
with  whom  he  acted  agreed.     But  then 
came  the  great  and  essential  difference — 
the  Bill  established  Town-Councils  and 
legalised  Debating  Societies,  with  all  the 
accompaniments    of    constant    elections, 
eonoal  registrations,  daily  canvassings,  the 
never*eoding  trials  and  displays  of  party 
strength,  and  the  excitement  consequent 
npon  all  these.    Besides  which,  the  Bill 
proposed  to  vest  in  these  Town-Councils 
the  Corporate  property,  which  would  be 
found  scarcely  suflScient  to    defray  the 
cost  of  town-halls,  mansion-houses,  may* 
ors,  town-clerks,  and  their  incidental  ex- 
penses ;  whereas,  by  the  amendments,  it 
was  proposed  to  appoint  Commissioners, 
soerely  men  of  business,  to  attend  to  the 
paving,  lighting,  and  other  corporate  du- 
ties of  the  locality,  and  to  apply  the  funds 
to  the  public  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
aod  the  local  improvements  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  would  take  the  Corporation  of  Dub- 
lin as  an  example ;  first,  because  he  was 
best  acquainted  with  it;  and  secondly, 
because  no  other  corporate  city  or  town 
bore  comparison  to  it  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation, property,  or  general   importance. 
Indeed,  in  these  respects  combined,  Dub- 
lin might  be  considered  as  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  other  Corporations  put  together. 
Take  then  Dublin  alone — mnt  it  a  new 
Corporation,  according  to  &e  plan  of  the 
present  Bill^that  would  do  all  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation,  which  the    hon. 
gentleman  opposite  rec|uired^  and  would 
cause  the  whole  mischief  which  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  deprecated.     He  had  been  much 
misrepresented  in   the  admissions  which 
he  had  been  said  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin.      He  never 
bad  admitted  that,  as  a  body,  it  was  either 
close,  self->elected,  or  corrupt.    The  Com- 
missioners did  not,  indeed,  charge   the 
Corporation  with  corruption.    The  repre. 
sentative  body  consisted  of  about  170 
persons,  more  than  double  the  number 
which  the  present  Bill  assigned  to  it.  The 
conatitnency  were  about  4t000,  and  they 


had  triennial  elections,  vote  by  ballot*  an4 
popular  control ;   but  he  did  admit  that 
both  in  politics  and  religion  they  were  an 
exclusive  body.  Seeing,  then,  the  changes 
in  the  law  and  constitution  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  desiring  rationally  to  regard 
and  deal  with  the  existing  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
desire  that  exclusiveness  should  continue^ 
but  above  all  things  he  protested  against 
its  transfer.     The  Corporation  of  Dublin 
(and  it  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  other  im- 
portant Corporations  in  Ireland)  never  had 
been  created  for — never  had  been  suited 
to — and   scarcely  could   have  been  said 
ever  to  have  exercised  strictly — corporate 
functions.     It   had  its  paving  boards  its 
ballast  office,  its  wide-street  Commission- 
ers, and  its  whole  system  of  police,  (as 
other  Corporations  had  their  local  boards), 
entirely  independent  of  the  Corporation; 
and  upon  that  point  the  Commissioners 
observed     in  their  Report  on  the  City  of 
Dublin,  that  '*  in  fact,  the  present  estab- 
lishment of  the  paving  board  is  adequate, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  clerks,  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  all  the  local  taxes,  if 
consolidated    under    the   same    manage- 
ment."   And  a  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  present  Bill  was,  that  it  betrayed 
the  full  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  its 
framers,  of  its  utter  inadequacy  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity,    to    perform    the    duty 
ostensibly  assigned  it ;  for  in  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  Bill  expressly  ex- 
empted all  the  existing  boards  from  any 
interference     by    the    new    Corporation* 
What  then  was  the  object  of  the  Bill,  or 
at  all  events  its  inevitable  tendency,  but 
to  inflame  political  discord,    perpetuate 
religious  animosity,  and   permanently  to 
establish  what  so  many  Acts  had  passed 
that  House  to  suppress— ^a  Roman  Catholic 
association  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Witness 
the  proceedings  in  Dublin  on  this  subject. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  before  quoted   the 
resolutions  of  a  meeting  called  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  the 
independence  ot  the  city ;  but  the  means 
stated  in   the   resolutions  to  effect  that 
purpose,  were  the  securing  to  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  club  every  situation  of  emolu- 
ment and  influence  in  the  Corporation. 
And  here  it  was  most  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
genuine  feeling  in  favour  of  these  new 
corporate  bodies  in  the  minds  of  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  Irish  pRblic,  many 
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iBfluentiar  Roman  Cfttholics  and  eminent 
eommercial  men,  opposed  to  him  in  poll* 
ties,  had  stated  to  him  and  to  others^  that 
their  opinion  was  favourable  to  the  com- 
plete and  entire  abolition  of  Corporations 
in  Ireland.  He  would  not  state  any  name 
in  public,  but  he  would  be  happy  to  men- 
tion their  names  to  any  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  House,  who  would  afford  him 
the  opportunity  in  private.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence 
of  every  other  arg^oment,  was  the  House 
to  yield  to  the  unmeaning  cry— the  hack- 
Died  twaddle  of*'  Justice  to  Ireland." 


(iHkmi)--^ 


SM 

Then 


**  No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real«  or  at  least  a  seeming  good.'* 

Was  there  in  the  catalogue  of  crime  one 
that  it  had  not  been  attempted  to  per- 
petrate or  justify  under  the  desecrated 
names  of  justice  and  liberty?  Let  the 
phrase  of  ''justice  to  Ireland "*  be  well 
defined  and  properly  understood,  and  all 
would  be  ready  to  agree  to  it.  But  as 
well  might  they  confound  a  real  and  well- 
regulated  liberty  with  a  licence  to  every 
•vil  disposition  and  bad  passion  to  riot 
uncontrolled  and  with  impunity ;  as  well 
might  they  mistake  eternal  truth  for  that 
name  whieh  every  sectary  gave  to  his  own 
opinions  s  as  well  might  they  take  their 
notions  of  an  eaalted  patriotism  ftt>m  a 
lata  graphic  description  of  an  Irish  patriot 
exacting  his  tribute*  as  be  content  to  take 
Ike  definition  of  justice  from  those  whose 
every  word  and  action  contradicted  its 
precepts.  They  might,  perchance*  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  its  applica- 
tion to  other  subjects  from  the  same 
Jjuarter.  The  House  might  learn  then 
h)m  that  authority,  that  justice  could  not 
be  effected  as  to  Parliaments  without  their 
being  annual,  as  to  suffrage  without  its 
being  universal,  and  as  to  voting  without 
the  ballot.  Then  take  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Justice  to  it  meant  its  sub- 
version. [Mr.  0*Ctmntill:  No,  no.] 
What  I  did  the  boo.  and  learned  Qentfe- 
man  forget  the  short  and  pithy  sentence 
that  he  had  pronounced  in  that  rnpect 
^delenda  est  Carthago  f  As  to  the  laws, 
what  was  the  hon.  Member's  sense  of  jus- 
tice ?  His  sense  of  justice  was,  that  if 
they  were  not  liked,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. [Mr.  O'Conn^il :  No,  no.]  The 
boa.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  "  No.'* 
Perhaps  he  meant  actively,  for  that  would 
iaeor  danger,  and  required  courage-^but 
pMiif ely  I  etill,  actively  or  paietvely,  tbey, 


nevertbeleast  were  to  be 
as  to  the  House  of  Loeds,  '*  down  with 
them  "  was  his  cry  of  justice*  As  to  here« 
ditary  succession,  it  was  mocked  at  at  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  mocked  at  aa 
heieditary  tailor.  What  was  his  jnetma 
as  regarded  the  Union  between  the  two 
countries  ?  To  repeal  it.  As  to  the  em« 
pire  ?  To  dismember  it.  As  to  the  Whiga? 
When  one  day  they  opposed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  they  were  '^baae, 
bloody,  and  brutal,''--»and  the  nest,  tfce^ 
were  "noble,  generous^  and  high-minded/' 
because  they  submitted  to  his  dictation. 
And  was  it  consistent  with  these  easM 
notions  of  truth  and  justice  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  go,  as  he  had  dona 
within  the  last  few  days  from  booaa  to 
houscand  from  meetingto  meeting,describ« 
Ingthe  highest  and  the  most  distinguish^ 
ed  men  in  the  country  as  miscreants  and 
liars, and  in  language  that  would  disgrace  a 
frequenter  of  Billingsgate,  to  heap  upon 
them  every  abusive  epithet  f  Was  it  from 
such  lips  as  these  that  the  Ministers  of 
this  country  and  a  British  House  of  Com* 
mons  were  to  learn  the  lessons  of  justice  t 
He,  too,  would  linplore  for  his  country 
justice.  [Mr.  0*C(mneUt  Hear.]  Yes, 
notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  would  eamestlf 
implore  that  justice  to  Ireland  wfatcn 
would  render  to  every  man  his  due* 
Equal  laws  impartially  admlnistered--^a 
settled  and  ftrm  Govemment-i^afety  ibr 
life^-security  for  property-Hiuch  as  would 
preserve  as  well  the  wealth  of  the  rieh,  ay^ 
and  the  labour,  and  the  fruita  of  the  la*- 
bour,  of  the  poor,  Arom  the  grasp  of  brutal 
outrage  on  one  hand,  and  the  grasp  of 
selfish  avarice  on  the  other.  The  PnK> 
testants  of  Ireland  desired  no  preference. 
This  Bill  established  no  sectarian  distlnc* 
tion-^it  gave  all  equality  [Itear^  hear.] 
But  he  would  intreat  the  House  not  to  da 
the  great  wrong  of  adding  the  fuel  of  sm^i 
a  measure  as  the  present  to  the  flame  of 
political,  religious,  national  and  social 
discord,  which  had  so  long  wasted  that 
unhappy  eountry,  and  now  threatened  to 
consume  there  the  vitals  of  civilleatlofi. 
[Hear,  hearJ]  He  would  say  In  concla* 
sioo,  with  regard  to  that  and  every  other 
qoestk>n  which  had  reference  to  Ireland, 
and  he  trusted  that  in  its  true  sense  and 
sound  aad  sacred  spirit  the  sentiment 
would  animate  every  branch  of  the  Legfl* 
lature,  aad  be  echoed   throughout   the 

oottotry*-^*'  flat  juititia,  nitt  c«rt«D.*^ 
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Mr*  OoAvkMaMdy  thfti  mte 

jMi  h^d  oome  und«r  discttMftioDy.he  had 
not  th%  good  fortune  to  be  enabled  to  ad* 
dxese  the    Hou«e  vpon  it  further  than 
makiog  a  few  obeervationa  sufficient  to 
•KfJain  the  petitions  which  he  had  pre- 
sented with  fespeot  to  it.     He  bad  listened 
with  oMieb  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon«  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
bad  just  sat  down,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  he  had  frequently  beard  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  make  speeches  to 
that  House  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  to 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  and  statements 
oontained  in  which  he  was  unfortunately 
never  able  to  subscribe.    But  he  was  cer- 
tainly somewhat  surprised  that  the  right 
hon*  and  learned  Gentleman  should  have 
indulged,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  much  that  he  had  heard  from  him 
on  former  nights ;   and  should  have  en- 
tered into  the  dtseussion  of  particulars  and 
details  respecting  this  measure,  from  which 
he  might  have  well  spared  the  House. 
The  remainder  of    the    right  hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman's  speecn  consisted  of 
trtta  observations  selected  from  some  of 
the  prints  of  the  day ;  and  amongst  these 
was  the  assertion,   which  had  been  so 
often  reiterated,  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vecnmeot  was  forced  to  adopt  this  measure. 
Now  he  would  not  hesitate  to  state  his 
oonviotion  in    their   presence,  that    his 
Jd ajestv's  Government  were  not  forced  by 
anybody  to  adopt  their  piesent  course. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  give  them  his  sup- 
{M)rt,  if  he  were  not  persuaded  that  thev 
were  actuated  by  no  other  feeling  with 
lespect  to  this  measure,  than  a  sincere 
desire  of  doing  justice  to  his  country; 
and  so  long  as  they  continued  to  act  in 
Ibe  aane  manner  and  spirit  towards  his 
Aountryt  they  should  have  his  warm  sup- 

Crt.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
d  made  a  speech,  garnished  from  the 
newspapers  and  caricatures  of  the  day; 
but  be  rose  to  represent  to  the  House  toe 
4mei  that  he  was  there  the  representative 
«f  a  large  constituency  that  had  long 
panted  for  a  reform  in  Irish  corporations, 
and  were  now  anxiously  expectmg  a  par- 
ticipation in  municipal  privileges.  They 
had  waited  paitentlv  for  several  years  in 
the  hope  that  that  ooject  would  be  accom- 
filished.  They  had  petitioned  in  the  year 
-1831,  praying  for  an  extenskin  of  that 
corparate  ssform  wbioh  was  intended,  and 
they  fsliently  waited  for  the  application 
off  tba  prin«i|i)ia  of  the  measuves  wbfeh 
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Scotland  and  BngltnA  YaA  obtained  to 
similar  bodies  in  Ireland.    But  he  must 
say-- «nd  he  had  lately  an  opportunity  of 
learning  their  sentiment8-*-that  their  in- 
dignation could  not  be  restrained  if  their 
just  expectations  were  disappointed,  and 
that  they  did  not    at   length    get  that 
measure  of  justice  to  which  they  were  un- 
questionably entitled.      He   had    heard 
amongst  his  constituents  great  disgust  and 
surprise  expressed  at  the  assertions  which 
had  been  made  in  another  House  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  subject  to  the  com- 
plete control  of  priests  and  demagogues  in 
the  large  towns.     He  could  state,  without 
fear    c?   contradiction,    that   there    was 
no  foundation  for  any  such  assertion.    He 
had  the  honour  to  represent  a  town,  the 
constituency  of  which  were  as  honest  and 
independent  as  the  electors  of  any  city  in 
England  or  Scotland.  He  knew  they  would 
not  brook  the  insult  which  was  intended  to 
be  offered  them  in  anotherquarter,and  they 
felt  equal  indignation  and  surprise  at  hear- 
ing those  who  undertook,  as  they  sakl,  the 
duty  of  legislating  for  them  make  accusa* 
tions  against  them,  and  attribute  motives 
to  them  which  they  were  conscious  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.    On  a  late  occasion 
he  had  presided  at  a  mating,  oonsisttng 
of  severai  thousands  of  his  fellow-dtiaens, 
and  at  that  meeting  there  was  not  a  sbigk 
Roman  Catholio  priest.    Not  that  he  saw 
any  reason  why  a  priest  should  not  attend 
such  meetings  be(»a«se  he  thonght  a  man 
did  not  forfeit  his  righto  of  citiienship  by 
becoming  a  priest.    But  it  was  a  flict  to 
which  he  could  bear  testimony,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesU  did  not  attMd 
political  meetings  in  the  city  which  he  ro» 
presented.    They  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  their  religious  pursuito  and  ttt 
supply  the  spiritaal  wants  of  the  people. 
The  amendments  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  would 
have  the  effect  of  continuing  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  now  controlled  it,  that  man- 
agement of  local  taxes  which  they  had  so 
long   abused.      His    hon.    and    learned 
Friend's  (Mr.  0'lx>ghlen)  measare,  as  it 
was  originally  fram^,  left  much  to  be 
remedied  in  the  local  institutions  of  the 
city  of  Cork.      It  was  only  necessary  for 
him  to  state  that  funds  to  the  amount  oif 
30,000/.  a  year  virere  raised  by  local  acts, 
and  these  were  allowed  still  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  corporations,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
vaeancteabebg'  filled  up  by  election  from 
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the  citizens  as  they  were  created.  It 
would,  DO  doubty  have  been  necessary  to 
introduce  some  further  legislative  measure 
to  meet  this  evil.  But  the  iohabitaots 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  intentions  of 
the  present  Govemmenty  as  displayed  in 
the  measures  which  they  introduced.  Bnt 
in  the  name  of  his  constituents,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  amendments  which  had 
been  inserted  by  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, as  he  believed  them  calculated  to 
perpetuate  those  abuses  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  strong  and  just  com* 
plaint. 

Mr.  Dilhn  Browne  rose,  under  consider- 
able excitement,  and  was  happy  that  he 
f(ave  way  to  the  hon.  Member  for.  Cork. 
He  felt  much  surprised  at  what  had 
iallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  great  vehemence 
and  extraordinary  action  of  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  would  call  the  histrionic 
speech.  He  had  addressed  the  House  in  a 
manner  better  suited  to  the  boards  of  a 
county  than  of  a  British  senate.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  there  was  much 
agitation  and  discontent  in  Ireland  when 
a  person  holding  a  high  judicial  oflBce  in 
that  jcountry  asked  wnat  was  meant  by 
justice  to  Ireland.  Was  it  possible  a  judge 
of  the  land  could  be  ignorant  of  the  defin- 
ition of  the  term— or  was  it  possible  that 
lie  (Mr.  Browne)  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman 
exclaiming  against  the  principle  of  a 
people  demancnng  their  just  and  legitimate 
rightstwhilst  he  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  the^  had  no  better  argument  to  sup- 
port their  claim  than  the  hacknied  cry  of 
justice  }  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  what  purer  principle  of  civil  liberty 
could  a  people  rest  their  claims  than  the 
great  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
justice  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
udulged  in  one  of  his  annual  tirades  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny.  There 
were  some  persons  who  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so  for  sinister  purposes.  It  was  the 
tenure  by  which  they  held  their  seats  in 
that  House,  and  they  did  so  to  gratify  the 
base  and  malignant  feelings  of  the  base 
and  corrupt  Corporation  of  Dublin.  An 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Done^,  had  felt  indignant  at  the  term 
Protestant  agitation.  He  asked  the  gallant 
Member  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  lay 
association  }  Was  it  not  to  agitation  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University)  owed  his  seat,  and 
was  it  not  by  that  system  that  the  hon. 


Members  fat  DaUin  were  plaeed  in  diat 
House  ? — was  it  not  agitation  which  pr»« 
duced  the  decision  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ? — to  that  secret  agitation  by 
which  the  Opposition  hopes  to  dissolve  the 
present  Ministry^  for  he  was  confident  that 
they  only  sought  to  make  Ireland  and  her 
Corporations  a'means  of  getting  into  place. 
The  Bill,  which  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  calculated  to  afford  peace  and 
happiness  to  a  long-distracted  and  long- 
misgoverned  people.  The  amendments 
which  had  been  sent  down  by  that  House 
were  an  insult  to  his  country.  The  Irish 
never  could,  they  never  would  receive  it« 
The  question  was  were  the  whole  people  or 
were  they  not,  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws? — were  the  Irish,  or  were  they  not, 
to  have  the  same  institutions  as  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland  ?  The  people  of 
Ireland  demanded  equal  laws — they  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  less.  If  the  Irish 
were  refused  this  full  measure  of  justice 
they  would  then  say, — ^'  Give  us  back  our 
own  Parliament."  The  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  his  hearty  concurrence, 

Mr.  Finch  said,  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
the  question  wholly  divested  of  party  and 
political  feeling.  While  he  disclaimed, 
therefore,  all  desire  to  treat  the  subject  as 
a  question  of  party,  he  could  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  view  it  as  one  in  which  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  Ireland  were  nearly 
concerned ;  and  the  strong  wish  which  he 
felt  for  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  that 
country  would  overpower  any  other  mOm 
tive  in  bringing  his  mind  to  the  conai- 
deration  of  the  important  measure  now 
under  discussion.  He  confessed  that, 
viewing  the  Government  Bill  in  every 
possible  way,  and  wishing  to  put  upon  it 
as  favourable  a  construction  as  he  couldi 
he  was  nevertheless  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  not  calculated,  either  in 
its  spirit  or  substance,  to  effect  the  welface 
of  Ireland.  Since  the  period  at  which 
thatjcountry  was  admitted  to  a  participa* 
tion  in  the  blessings  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, she  had  been  cursed  by  a  Bysten 
of  agitation,  which  unfortunately  existed 
there  even  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Bill  pro^ 
posed  bv  his  Majesty's  Government  would, 
under  the  plea  of  introducing  corporate 
reform,  produce  ten-fold  the  evils  it  pro- 
fessed to  remedy,  and  give  a  new  impulse 
to  agitation,  discord,  and  outrage.  Ha 
thought  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  Brilith. 
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LegtsTatixre  to  pause  before  they  consented 
to  abolish  one  monopoly  by  the  sabstitu- 
tion  of  another  hx  more  objectionable 
than  that  which  now  existed.  The  avowed 
obfect  of  the  promoters  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  to  place* corporate  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  Catholics  should  wish  to 
possess  power ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  consider  how  far  that  power  was 
likely  to  be  usefully  directed,  and  whether 
it  would  be  exerted,  not  for  the  interests 
of  one  sect  or  party,  but  for  the  general 
good  of  all.  In  his  opinion,  the  British 
Legislature  would  be  deficient  in  duty  if 
they  sanctioned  any  measure  that  would 
remove  power  from  the  hands  of  one  party 
in  order  to  place  it  in  those  of  another. 
Yet  such  was  the  principle  for  which  his 
Majesty's  Government  contended.  If  upon 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  induced  to  come 
to  that  conclusion,  had  they  not  a  full 
right,  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  act  upon  the  view  which 
they  had  taken  ?  He  was  sure,  whatever 
might  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
however  strongly  hon.  Members  opposite 
might  feel  upon  the  subject,  their  own  calm 
good  sense  must  tell  them  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  an  equal  right  to  exercise  their 
judgment  as  the  House  of  Commons  had 
to  decide  upon  any  measure  brought  before 
them.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  certain 
parties  who  supported  the  Government 
in  this  measure  had  ulterior  objects  in  view. 
The  House  had  been  told  by  a  Gentleman 
who  belonged  to  that  party,  that  nothing 
but  the  total  extinction  of  tithes  would 
satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland.  Thus  had 
one  concession  led  to  the  demand  for 
others,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
effect  of  the  present  Bill  would  be  to  es- 
tablish Catholic  supremacy  in  Ireland. 
The  cry  of  justice  would  never  be  silenced 
but  by  the  granting  of  new  concessions ; 
but  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  agitation,  and  be  was 
equally  sure  that*  the  people  of  England 
would  see  that  reason  and  justice  were  on 
the  side  of  those  who  objected  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Government  Bill 
was  founded,  and  that  those  who  con- 
scieniioasly  opposed  it  had  no  desire  not 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Let  any  man 
look  to  the  situation  of  Ireland  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  consider  the  system 
which  had  been  pursued  there  of  intimi- 
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dation,  violence,  and  open  violfttion  of 
the  law ;  let  them  but  consider  the  way 
in  which  Church  property  was  dealt  with 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  prostrate  the  rights  of  the 
clergy;  let  them  but  weigh  the  fearful 
consequences  which  must  necessarily 
result  if  the  present  Bill  were  passed, 
when  the  flood-gates  of  agitation  would  be 
opened,  and  tumult  and  bloodshed  would 
follow.  He  contended,  that  the  passing 
of  the  Government  Bill  would  enable  that 
party  who  wished  to  sever  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  to  put  their 
design  into  execution.  No  Government 
could  then  hope  to  administer  justice  in 
Ireland,  for  the  laws  would  be  openly  de- 
fied, and  nothing  but  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive of  civil  war  could  restore  tranquillity. 
Debate  adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday i  June  10,  1836. 

lliNVTKS.]  Bills  read  a  Second  Time ;  InstrumcDt  of 
Saikine  (Sootiand.)  Bastards'  Wills.  (Scotland.) 

Petitions  preKoted.  By  the  Barlof  Kinnoul,  ftom  Perth* 
against  the  Bankrupts  Estate  (.Scotland)  BllL— By  the 
Marquess  of  LawnsDOWinii  from  Portsmouth*  against  the 
Punishment  of  Death*  mo^  in  Cases  of  Murder. 

Protestant  Chubch.]  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  said,  he  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  present  a  Petition  which  had 
emanated  from  the  Protestant  Association, 
at  a  meeting  held,  on  the  11th  of  May,  in 
Exeter-hall.  He  regretted  that  this 
duty  had  not  devolved  on  some  more  able 
individual  \  but,  as  the  petition  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  a  sacred  duty 
if  he  did  not  present  it.  When  he  said 
that  this  petition  came  from  the  Protestant 
Association,  their  Lordships  would  natu- 
rally inquire,  what  the  title  **  A  Protestant 
Association"  could  mean  ?  In  this  Protes- 
ant  country  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  him 
that  many  individuals!  professing  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  should  feel  alarm  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  Church,  when  they  marked 
the  extraordinary  measures  which  had  been 
recently  introduced  into  Parliament.  He 
confessed,  that  he  participated  in  their 
alarm  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  appre» 
hension  which  they  entertained  was,  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  embody  them- 
selves  for  the  protection  of  their  religion 
against  any  attacks  that  might  be  directed 
against  it  openly  or  covertly.  He  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  Protestant  Church,  when  he 
saw  Roman  Catholics   (who  were  swoin 
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not  to  injure  it)  and  Disienteni  joining 
t<^ther  to  assail  it.  He,  boweyer,  should, 
to  the  last  moment,  and  every  conscientious 
Protestant  would  pursue  the  same  course, 
resist  the  degradation  or  spoliation  of  that 
venerable  Church  to  which  this  country, 
under  Providence,  was  so  much  indebted. 
He  should  make  no  further  observations, 
but  move  ''  that  the  petition  be  read  at 
lexigth." 

The  petition  was  read  at  length. 

Lora  StourioH  disclaimed  the  object 
imputed  by  the  noble  Duke  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  when  the  noble  Duke  said, 
that  they  were  united  with  the  Dis« 
senters,  or  with  any  other  body  of  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  country  in  Church  and 
State.  He  would  assure  the  noble  Duke 
that  he  had  no  such  intentions:  on  the 
contrary,  he  felt  bound,  under  certain  limi- 
tations and  qualifications,  to  uphold  those 
establishments.  As  to  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
partially  adopted  as  tenths,  he  protested 
m  the  strongest  manner,  a^inst  charges 
at  once  so  heinous  and  so  disgraceful  in 
their  nature.  He  had  never  troubled 
their  Lordships  with  controversial  remarks 
and  polemical  discussions  ;  but  he  could 
not  sit  silent  and  hear  ''perjury/'  and 
"  idolatry,"  and  "  superstition,"  and  the 
•*  tyranny*'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  Ireland  so  broadly  imputed,  with- 
out  defending  himself  and  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged  against  such  cruel  and 
unjust  accusations.  As  to  the  charge  of 
innringing  his  oath,  because  he  supported 
the  Bill  of  last  year  on  the  Irish  Tithe 
Question,  in  concert  and  in  concurrence 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  he  was 
ready  at  any  time^weak,  and  feeble,  and 
unpractised  in  debate  as  he  was — to  meet, 
upon  that  point,  whatever  array  of  talent 
or  ability  might  be  embodied  against  him. 
He  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
the  most  consummate  ability,  the  most 
splendid  attainments,  the  utmost  ex|ieri- 
ence,  and  the  highest  powers  of  debate 
arrayed  against  him ;  yet,  relying  solely 
upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  was  wilU 
ing,  at  any  hour,  to  meet  that  formidable 
array  I  But  was  it  possible  that  charges 
and  allegations  were  to  be  brought  against 
a  Member  of  their  Lordshiiis*  House, 
which  would  be  felt  to  involve  disgrace  by 
the  lowest  criminal  in  the  lowest  courts  of 
law,  or  was  he  to'defend  hiknself  in  this  Houise 
against  allegations  that  would  stain  with 
-even  deeper  pollution  the  most  |)ollutefl 


characters  of  the  kingdom  ?  Might  he  not^ 
with  all  deference  to  their  Lordships,  be 
allowed  to  ask  if  that  were  the  way  to  sua. 
tain  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  assailed  from  without?  He  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  ,'*but  he  hoped,  as  he  had 
now  a  seat  in  their  Lordships'  House,  he 
was  not  there  to  soil  and  tarnish  by 
his  presence  or^is  conduct,  their  Lordships' 
bright  escutcheons  1  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
that  religion  which  he  professed,  and  which 
atone  time,  and  for  several  ages,  was  profess- 
edby  all  their  Lordships*  ancestry.  Nay,  more 
he  would  ask-^and  he  would  put  it  to  their 
own  bosoms  to  answer — were  any  of  their 
Lordships  more  ashamed  of  their  robes, 
for  having  been  worn  by  the  barons,  who, 
at  one  time,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburv,  and  at  another  time, 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, placing  their  mitres  in  front  of 
the  battle,  extorted  from  a  John  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  ConJiTmaiio  Chariarum 
from  an  Edward,  and  who  placed  the  li- 
berties of  Englishmen  on  a  basis,  which, 
under  all  the  shocks  of  time,  had  supported 
them  down  to  the  present  hour  ?  Enough 
on  this  topic.  But  he  would  say  one  word 
upon  the  tyranny — the  alleffed  tyrannical 
domination  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  He 
was  the  more  disposed  to  do  so,  because 
they  were  called  upon  to  legislate,  and  in 
reafitr  to  amerce  Ireland  in  the  privation 
of  all  her  municipal  rights  and  privileges, 
on  the  express  ground  of  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergv  in  that  country. 
That  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  noble 
Baron  (from  the  evidence  on  the  Intimida- 
tion Committee)  in  his  scheme  fbr  de- 
molishing at  one  fell  stroke  all  the  Munici- 
pal Corporations  in  Ireland.  He  might, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  examine  a  littfe 
this  important  subject.  If  tyranny  it  were, 
it  was  at  least  a  tvranny  of  a  novel  kind  :-^ 
a  tyranny  in  defence  of  the  new  Magna 
Charta,  namely,  the  Act  of  i6S9^a 
tyranny  in  defence  of  those  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Reforms,  which  had  con- 
ferred a  new  Conjirtnalio  Chariantm  on 
England  and  on  S^tland  !  He  challenged 
the  noble  Baron  to  state  that  single  vot6«*- 
nay,  to  select  that  single  speech— he  might, 
he  believed,  add  that  single  word— >whicb, 
during  a  seven  years'  apprentioethip,  liad 
been  recorded  or  uttered  by  any  Member 
of  Parliament,  on  whose  return  any  priestly 
influence  in  Ireland  coulil  have  exercised 
the  slightest  eflTcot,*— titat  had  not  been 
uniformly  uttered  in  favour  and  on  the  side 
of  liberty  1     If  Ireland  were  amerced,  the 
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fine  thtft  took  away  her  munieipal  rights 
would  be  leried,  not  on  account  of  any 
tyranny,  but  on  account  of  the  ardour  and 
honesty  of  her  struggle  by  the  side  and  in 
behalf  of  Irish  and  British  freemen.    Had 
this  priesthood  exerted  their    Influence^ 
whatever  it  might  hare  been^  in  opposition 
to  the  liberties  of  their  own  country  or  of 
finglandf   Ireland  might  have  retained  all 
her  corporate  rights.       That  might  be 
tyxannyi  if  noble  Lords  chose  so  to  name  it ; 
but  it  was  a  tyranny  beaming  all  the  fruits 
of  liberty,  if  it  were  a  tyranny,  it  was  in 
sjrmpathy  with  all  the  feelings  and  affec- 
tions of  those  flocks  on  whom  it  «vas  sup- 
poeed  to  be  exercised  ;    and  without  a 
siagle  exoeption  on  the  side  of  the  liberties 
of  Oreat  Britain.     But  had  this  priesthood 
no  oUier  motives  that  might  fairly  palliate 
or  legalise  their  occasional  interference*^ 
(though  on  some  occaaions  it  was  carried 
even  to  an  improper  extent,)'^in  their  in. 
tense  anxiety  to  send  Memters  to  Parlia. 
menC  who  might  devote  their  acquirements 
and  iervioes  towards  bettering  the  fate  of 
their  unfortunate  people }     Tne  Oondition 
of   the  Irish    was   the  best  defence    of 
their  pastors.    Let  the  right  rcr.  Bench 
place  themselves  for  a  moment  in    the 
same  situation ;  with  their  people  so  suffer- 
ing and  so  enditting  (a  case,  thank  Heaven, 
almost  impossible),  would  thejr  utter  no 
bitter  expressions,  or  exert  no  influence  at 
elections,  if  they  conceived  good  to  their 
afflicted  parishes  mi^ht  arise  out  of  such 
exertions.    He  could  not,  in  justice,  to 
the  right  rev.  Prelates,  believe  it.     Let 
anybody  view  the  eondition  of  the  labour 
ing  peo^e  of  Ireland,   ai  exhibited  in 
tnglUt*  RMori^  or  more  diAised  in  the 
evraenoe  or  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
What  a  terrific  picture  was  there  presented 
M««  picture  unparalleled,  for  Itsdeformities, 
on  the  (hce  or  the  earth.    In  too  many 
instenoes,  the  Irish  people  seemed  to  unite 
all  the  restraints  i^tiie  social  system»  with« 
mat  its  proteetion  jail theoasuaftiesof savage 
lifo  without  its  unappropriated  lands  and 
wildernesses.  And  mightnotany priesthood, 
witnessing  scenes  like  those  of  Ireland,  be 
forgiven  n  they  entered  occasionally  with 
too  heivted  fbalings  into  eleolioneering  con- 
tests in  support  of  those  fh>m  whose  consti* 
tiitional  exertion!  they  might  hope  for  some 
alleviatioft  to  tfaestiflferings  of  their  afflicted 
iodts,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  Mr. 
Inglis  saidi  Hyed  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion ?     In  this  country  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  wholly  difl^rent ;  and 
since  the  Relief  Bill  had  passed,  they  sat  | 
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down  contented  with  their  lot,  excepting 
two  Members  of  Parliament  (and  thoee 
both  Howards,)  they  had  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic Members  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament  representing  their  particular 
interests ;  for  titev  felt  that  these  interests, 
were  safely  confided  to  the  Proteatante. 
Again,  it  might  perhaps  iie  thought  on 
great  constitutional  questions,  and  in  those 
more  especially  involving  the  interests 
of  churchmen,  that  they  were  the  best 
guardians  of  their  own  interests ;  but  he 
contended  that  even  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  itself,  the  parties  most  interested 
might  not  be  the  most  iudicious  judges. 
Was  not  tiie  fall  of  the  close  borough  sys.. 
tem  a  Case  in  point  ?  Here  also  there  was 
an  appropriation  principle.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  were  to  have  no  representa«- 
tives  in  Parliament,  lest  the  principle  which 
had  consecrated  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum 
should  be  violated  and  sacrificed  ;  whereas, 
had  the  borough  proprietors  made  timely 
sacrifices,  up  to  this  hour,  they  might  have 
retained  considerable  sway,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  have  been  still  the  popular 
Minister  of  this  country »  It  had  been  often 
repeated,  and  perhaps  still  oftener  thought^ 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  obtained  every 
thing  they  ought  to  have  craved,  when  the 
Relief  Bill  of  18«9  was  passed,  and  the 
Statute-Book  was  no  longer  a  persecutor. 
But  no  greater  error  could  well  exist, 
than  that  persecution  in  its  efiects  ceased 
at  once  ^ith  its  most  prominent  cause*  Aswell 
might  it  be  expeotea  after  a  storm  had  been 
raging  in  the  Ba^  of  Biscay,  and  the  waves 
running  mountains  high,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  waters  was  at  once  to  subside,  and  the 
vessel  cease  to  roll,  because  the  wind  hsA 
stilled.  He  had  onlyi  in  conclusion,  to 
return  his  gratefol  thanks  to  their  Lord>* 
ships  for  the  courtesy  they  had  shown  him. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewibur^  could  not  allow 
the  oiseussion  to  pass  without  offering  it 
few  observations.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  occasions  when  opportunitv  had  been 
taken  to  vilHfy  and  traduce  tne  Roman 
Catholics.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
deeply>  and  censuring  warmly  the  expres. 
sions  that  were  contained  in  the  petition, 
when  describing  the  Roman  Catholic  re«* 
ligion.  If  they  looked  at  home,  they 
would  find  that  one-third  of  the  popula*^ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of 
Roman  Catholics  $  and  if  they  looked 
abroad,  they  would  find  that  100,000,000 
of  their  allies  were  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
habiting the  fairest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  happiest— for  it  was  free  from  religious 
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strife  and  dissension — the  happiest  portion 
of  Europe.  It  was  sorely  to  be  greatly 
lamented,  if  noble  Lords  could  not  enter 
that  House  without  hearing  the  religion 
they  professed  maligned  and  slandered. 
That  was  the  principal  reason  why  he  so 
much  abstained  from  attending  their 
JLordships'  House.  It  was  high  time  that 
such  a  system  should  be  discountenanced 
and  that  their  Lordships  should  learn  to 
conduct  themselves  within  the  rules  of 
Christian  charity,  which  taught  them  "  to 
do  unto  others  as  they  would  wish  others 
to  do  unto  them.'* 

The  Earl  of  WinchUsea  differed  in  opi- 
nion from  the  two  noble  Lords  opposite 
with  respect  to  one  point,  for  he  believed 
that  certain  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  did  use  their  political  power 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  particularly  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  never  would  rest  satisfied  until 
that  establishment,  which  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  empire,  was  destroyed.  In 
making  that  statement,  he  felt  bound  to 
Bay,  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  honour- 
able conduct  pursued  by  the  two  noble 
Lords  opposite  with  regard  to  the  oath 
they  lioth  took  on  entering  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  WickUm  said,  that  if  the 
petition  contained  a  single  allegation 
against  the  honourable  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  and  of  other  persons 
of  his  religion,  connected  with  this  country, 
and  sitting  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia. 
ment,  he  must  state  that  lie  did  not  parti, 
cipate  in  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners 
in  that  respect.  Still,  if  the  noble  Lord, 
and  those  other  hon.  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  wished  to  stand  well  with 
the  country,  they  must  take  means  to  dis- 
ponnect  themselves  from  that  party  which 
professes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to  prove 
that  they  did  not  share  the  feeling  which 
avowedly  influenced  the  party  to  which  he 
had  just  referred. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  heard  with 
pleasure  the  noble  Baron  (Stourton)  dis- 
claim any  participation  in  the  view  taken 
of  the  Parliamentary  oath  by  those  Roman 
Catholics  whose  aim  was  the  overturning  or 
the  weakening  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment of  this  country.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  he  had  given  his  proxy  to  the 
Ministers ;  and  most  honourably  and  wisely 
might  he,  by  anticipation,  do  so,  knowing 
that  those  Ministers  were  sworn  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church. 


Of  this,  however,  he  was  sure,  that  if  the 
noble  Baron  had  been  present  and  had 
heard  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  the 
minority  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  noble  Baron's  vote ;  and  why  did  he 
especially  state  this?  Because,  to  his 
utter  astonishment  and  grief,  the  Minister 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  on  that  occasion  allowecl  that  the  mea- 
sure which  he  supported  would  be  a  grave 
and  serious  discouragement  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed,  that  this 
kind  of  partial  quoting  from  former  debates 
was  exceedingly  unfair,  as  it  led  to  partial 
and  incomplete  views  of  a  subject.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  iust  quoted  a  sen- 
tence in  a  speech  of  his  (Lord  Melbourne), 
made  in  the  last  Session,  but  without  the 
context,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
measure  under  consideration  at  that  time 
was  of  such  great  and  paramount  im- 
portance, that,  although  the  inconvenienoe 
of  it  would  in  some  respects  be  felt,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had,  however,  with  great  unfairness, 
repeated  the  sentence  which  adverted  to 
the  inconvenience,  without  adverting  to 
the  accompanying  reasons  why  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  that  inconvenience  should  be 
borne.  Was  it  not  manifest  that  many 
legislative  propositions  might  comprehend 
one  undesirable  effect,  and  yet,  that  press- 
ing circumstances  might  render  their  adop- 
tion upon  the  whole  expedient.^  Why, 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  was, 
by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  Bishops, 
and  other  ()rovisions,  to  a  certain  degree 
discouraging  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
Ireland,  and,  to  the  same  degree,  a  triumph 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  that  coun- 
try. That  was  an  inconvenience.  But 
their  Lordships  thought  that  there  were 
greater,  more  important,  and  overbalancing 
considerations,  which  rendered  it  expedient 
and  necessary  that  that  measure  should 
be  passed  into  a  law.  In  fact,  in  almost 
all  great  national  questions,  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  on  which  side  was 
the  balance  of  inconveuieucc  and  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewiburif,  with  reference 
to  the  Bill  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  tlte  only  object  which  the 
promoters  of  that  Bill  had  had  in  view  was 
to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment years  before,  that  tithes  should  be 
extinguished  in  Ireland. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Corporations  (Irsland)  Misreprb- 
sBNTATioN.]  Lord  Lvndhurst  presented  a 
petition  from  Rochdale,  in  faroiir  of  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill, 
as  amended  by  the  House  of  I^ords.  Their 
Lordships  would^  perhaps^  allow  him  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  a  subject  personal  to  himself.  There 
were  two  descriptions  of  misrepresentation. 
The  one  was  of  the  words  used  by  a 
speaker ;  the  other  of  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  used^  and  of  their  application  to 
his  argument.  The  latter  species  of  mis- 
representation was  more  artful  and  more 
mischievous  than  the  former^  because  it 
was  not  so  easily  detected  and  exposed. 
Such  misrepresentation,  whether  of  the 
one  kind  or  of  the  other — whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  demagogue  on  the  hustings, 
a  hired  mercenary,  who  had  not  inaptly 
described  himself  as  speaking  daggers,  but 
using  none,  and  as  one  whose  weapons 
were  words,  or  from  a  Minister  of  State,  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate,  could  not  but  be 
considered  by  every  fair  and  honourable 
mind^  he  M'ould  not  say  contemptible,  but 
in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  and 
unwarrantable.  The  time  would,  however, 
soon  arive,  when,  having  heard  ail  the 
charges  which  could  be  brought  against 
him,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  them,  of  exposing  their  author, 
and  of  proving  their  utter  futility,  whether 
they  had  reference  to  what  he  might  have 
said  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  what  he 
might  have  said  standing  in  his  place 
among  their  Lordships. 

Viscount  Melbourne  hoped  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  he  able  to  defend 
or  explain  the  expressions  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case— considering  the  great  station 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
occupied  in  the  State — considering  his 
hi;;h  abilities,  and  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, be  never  experienced  more  suiprise, 
or  sorrow,  or  deeper  feelings  of  regret,  with 
reference  both  to  the  interests  of  their 
Lordships  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  than  at  the  speech  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  heard  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  replied,  that  to  those 
noble  Lords  who  had  heard  him  on  that 
occasion,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  ex- 
planation whatever  was  necessary.  The 
noble  Viscount  must  have  suspended  his 
attention  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  on  that  occasion,  or  he 
would  not  have  saidi  that  it  required  defence 


or  explanation.  The  present  was  not  the 
proper  time  or  opportunity  for  such  an 
explanation;  and  he  would,  therefore, 
satisfy  himself  for  the  present  with  ap- 
pealing to  the  recollection  of  those  of  their 
Lordships  who  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  attending  to  his  words. 

Bishopric  of  Durham.]  On  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  receiving  the  Report  on  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill  with  Amend- 
ments, 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  observed, 
that  his  original  impression  was,  that  the 
Courts  of  Pleas  and  Chancery  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham,  ought  to  be  abolished; 
but  that  further  inquiry  was  previously 
necessary.  With  a  view  of  facilitating  that 
inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preventing 
any  delay  in  the  abolition  of  those  Courts, 
should  it  be  deemed  ex))edient  to  abolish 
them,  he  should  propose  to  their  Lordships 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  by  a  noble  and  learned  Iiord,  and  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  county 
palatine  of  Durham  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Crown.  That  would  enable  the  Crown, 
after  the  inquiry  was  terminated,  to  deal 
with  the  Courts  in  question  as  circum- 
stances might  warrant.  He  begged,  there- 
fore, to  be  understood,  that  tliough  he  pro« 
posed  to  strike  out  of  the  Bill  the  clauses 
which  abolished  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  County  Courts  ought  to  be  abolished), 
he  did  not  by  that  proposition  mean  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  it  was  essential  to  continue 
the  existence  of  those  Courts  further  than 
the  inquiry  might 'prove  to  be  expedient. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  was  glad 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  at 
length  condescenucd  to  look  into  the  Bill. 
They  now  perceived  that  what  he  had  stated 
on  the  subject  was  well  founded.  The 
last  clause  of  the  Bill  it  seemed,  however, 
was  to  be  retained.  To  that  clause  he 
entertained  so  strong  an  objection,  that  it 
was  h  s  intention  to  move  that  it  be  ex« 
punged.  Its  adoption  would  open  a  door 
to  what  was  called  Ecclesiastical  Reform, 
which  their  Lordships  would  find  it  difficult 
again  to  shut. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  tlie 
last  clause  of  the  Bill  had  already  been 
fully  discussed  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  was  now  a  large  property  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Durham.  But  certain  por- 
tions of  that  revenue  were  to  be  taken  away 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  other 
ecclesiastical  purposes,    There  was  now  no 
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Bishop  of  Durham.  It  would  be  inoon. 
veDient,  however,  to  allow  the  see  to  remain 
vacant.  But  if  a  Bishop  of  Durham  were 
to  be  appointed,  without  the  adoption  of 
the  last  clause  in  the  Bill,  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  thing  first  to  iuTest  the 
Bishop  with  all  the  revenue  of  the  see,  and 
then  to  take  away  a  portion  of  it.  The  sole 
object  of  the  clause  to  which  the  noble 
Marquess  objected,  was  to  declare  that 
although  the  Bishop  to  be  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Durham  was  to  have  all  the  revenues 
of  the  see,  yet  that  that  arrangement 
should  be  subject  to  any  alteration  that 
Parliament  might  subsequently  think 
proper  to  adopt.  With  respect  to  the 
Courts  of  Pleas  and  Chancery  sufficient 
information  had  not  been  obtained.  When 
that  information  was  furnished,  they  would 
be  dealt  with  as  circumstances  should 
direct* 

Lord  AUnser  concurred  generally  in  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  President  of  the 
Council.  He  (Lord  Abinger)  had  drawn 
up  a  short' clause  to  effect  that  which  it 
was  proposed  to  effect  by  a  long  clause, 
that  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill. 
But  he  wished  to  guard  himself  against 
being  responsible  for  the  latter. 

Lord  EUenhorough  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham  was  to  have 
a  retrospective  effect ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  was  to  have  date  from  the  time 
of  its  passing,  or  from  the  day  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  Bishop.  Tn  his 
opinion  it  would  be  better,  for  the  sake  of 
uniform! ty>  that  the  diminution  of  the 
revenues  should  commence  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  repeated 
the  objections  he  had  on  the  former  debates 
urged  against  the  last  clause,  and  contended, 
that  the  observations  of  the  right  reverend 
Prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
wherein  he  proclaimed  nimself  the  advo- 
cate of  vested  rights,  supported  the  view 
be  took  of  that  clause. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alto- 
gether differed  from  the  noble  Marquess  in 
the  conclusion  he  drew  from  his  ooserva. 
tions  on  a  former  debate.  It  was  because 
he  was  the  advocate  of  vested  rights  that 
he  approved  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill 
That  clause  intimated  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  Parliament,  not  to  allow  a  vested 
right  to  accrue,  which — should  they  how- 
ever resolve  upon  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
misdoners— they  would  bare  to  meddle 


with,  and  therefore  it  had  his  enth'e 
sanction.  With  respect  to  the  date  from 
whence  the  diminution  should  take  efiect, 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  should  be  the 
day  of  the  demise  of  the  late  Bishop. 
Thaty  however,  was  a  point  for  further 
consideration. 

Lord  Denman  regretted,  that  the  Bill 
was  not  likely  to  pass  in  the  shape  In  which 
it  had  reached  that  House,  as  he  thought 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  ad'- 
ministration  of  Durham  should  be  assimi- 
lated in  Durham  as  in  every  other  county 
of  England.  In  deferenoe,  however,  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and, 
as  he  understood  it,  of  the  House  generally, 
he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of 
any  existing  Court  of  justice »  without  the 
oraeal  of  a  previous  inquiry.  He  hoped 
however,  that  that  inquiry  would  not  meet 
with  any  delay,  so  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Question  might  take  place  in  the  present 
Session.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  local 
advantages  derived  by  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham from  the  holding  of  palatinate  Courts, 
but  as  far  as  his  means  of  information  went, 
those  advantages  were  imaginary.  Their 
Lordships,  perhaps, were  not  aware  thnt  those 
Courts  held  their  sittings  for  the  most  part 
in  London.  It  was  only  on  Friday  evening 
last  that  the  Palatinate  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  Durham  (of  which  he  chanced  to 
be  Chief  Justice)  sat  in  his  chamber  at 
Sergcants'-Inn.  It  therefore  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  very  odd  kind  of  local  advantage 
that  was  derived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Durham.  Of  the  Durham  Court 
of  Chancery  he  knew  little ;  but  he  required 
nothing  more  than  what  had  been  stated 
in  that  House  to  arrive  at  the  conclnsion 
that,  practically,  that  Court  could  be  of 
very  1  ittle  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  Durham. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Chancery  bar  presided 
over  that  Court.  If  so,  it  was  obvious  that 
its  business  must  be  principally  transacted 
in  the  law  chambers  in  London,  and  that, 
for  all  good  purposes,  it  might  as  well  be 
disposed  of  at  Westminster.  He  regretted 
much  that  the  present  opportunity  of 
assimilating  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  county  of  Durham  to  that  in  force 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  not  been 
more  unanimously  agreed  upon;  but  he 
confidently  hoped  nothing  but  the  result  of 
a  solemn  and  deliberate  inquiry  would 
induce  Parliament  to  reject  the  proposition 
originallv  contained  in  the  Bill  to  adopt 
«  general  oniibrroity  of  process. 
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The  Marquess  of  Lansdotvne  saiA,  that 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  he  had  no  objection 
to  omit  in  the  present  Bill  the  clause  re. 
specting  Coroners,  on  condition  that«  if 
further  inquiry  proved  fovourable  to  its 
adoption^  it  might  be  inserted  in  the 
Appropriation  of  the  See  of  Durham 
Revenues'  Bill. 

Report  agreed  to  with  amendments. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  10,  1836. 

Mmtrm.!  Petitions  preiented.  By  several  Hoir.  Mbkbirs, 
ftom  various  Plaoes,  ftnr  the  House  to  Adhere  to  the  Pio- 
visioiis  oC  the  M unidpel  Corporations'  (Ireliud)  Bill,  m 
originally  passed  by  them.— By  sercral  Hon.  MaMBKBS, 
ttmn  vatiottB  Plaoos,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Irefaind). — By 
Mr.  JoHx  FiKLDBir  and  Mr.  Hajiox.bt.  Atom  various 
Plaoos,  Bgtimit  the  Factories'  Act  Amendment  BiU.— By 
several  Hok.  McMBaRS,  Arom  various  Places,  against 
Qw  Turnpike  TruttsfCqosolidation  BilL— By  Mr.  Plump- 
T«s,  Itoom  GBBtertMiry,  against  the  Tithair  Commutation 
Bill.— By  several  Hon.  MaMBsaa,  irom  various  Plaoetj 
for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Irehind). 

Mr.  Gorb  Jonbs— -Thb  Dbrrt  Ma. 

OIBTRATB8.]  Viscount  Morpelh,  in  rising 
to  present  a  Petition  from  the  Deny  Ma- 
gistrates^ had  to  apologize  to  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  it  was  signed^  as  well  as  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Bateson)^  for 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  its  pre- 
sentation. The  petition  had  been  by  some 
acddent  mislaid  in  the  office^  and  he  re. 
gretted  exceedingly  that  such  a  circum- 
stance should  have  oocurred.  The  petition 
was  as  follows:^- 

''  To  (he  right  honourable  and  honourable  the 
Knights,  Citixens,  and  Burgesses  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled, 

**  llie  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Ma« 
^istrates  of  the  Barony  of  Loughinshollen 
in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  IrelaiHl> 

<*  Most  humbly  ShowetbyThat  in  the  evidence 
given  before  a  Committee  of  your  honourable 
House  on  the  subject  of  Orange  Lodges  in  Ire- 
land by  Mr.  John  Gore  Jones,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  lately  stationed  in  this  neighbour, 
hood,  who  had  asserted  as  matters  of  fact  that 
your  petitioners  are  partial  magistrates—that 
they  are  partisans-— that  the  country  has  no 
confidence  in  them,  and  that  they  are  Orange- 
men. 

*'  That  when  your  petitioners  heard  of  this 
evidence  having  been  given  before  your 
Honourable  House,  they  met  together,  by 
requisition  from  the  Lieutenant  of  their 
County,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
they  should  do;  and  as  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  protected  by  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  from  an  action  at  law,  for  any 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  vour 
honourable  House,  your  petitioners  had  no 
ouTse  left  for  them  to  pursue;  but  to  contra- 


diet,  in  the  fbllest  and  most  decided  manner, 
the  statements  contained  in  such  evidence,  so 
far  as  regarded  them,  which  they  did. 

"  That  your  petitioners  applied  through  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  bis  excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  to  cause  an  investisation  to 
be  made  into  the  statements  contained  in  Mr. 
Jones's  evidence,  which  his  Excellency  declined 
granting,  on  the  grounds  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  proceeding  by  action 
against  your  petitioners,  for  an  alleged  libel 
contained  in  their  resolutions. 

"That  your  petitioners  again  memorialed  his 
Excellency,  stating  the  peculiar  hardship  of 
their  case ;  that  Mr.  Jones  was  protected  by 
the  privilege  of  Parliament,  from  any  legal 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  your  petitioners, 
and  your  petitioners  humbly  prayea  of  his  Ex- 
cellency to  take  their  case  into  further  con- 
sideration. 

*^  That  in  consequence  of  this,  bis  Excellency 
removed  Mr.  Jones  from  this  district,  and  re- 
commended your  petitioners  to  have  their  case 
submitted  to  your  honourable  House. 

"  Relying  on  the  justice  of  your  honourable 
House,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  order 
a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  your  pe- 
titioners, together  with  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
John  Gore  Jones,  before  the  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges,  to  be  laid  before  you,  from 
which  your  petitioners  hope  your  honourable 
House  will  see  sufficient  grounds  to  direct  a 
competent  person  to  be  sent  to  this  district, 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegationa 
made  against  your  petitioners,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
in  bis  evidence  before  said  Committee,  and 
also  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jones,  whilst 
stationed  in  this  district  as  a  stipendiary 
magistrate. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray.     (Signed) 

Willim  Lenox  Cunningham,  J.P^  D.L. ; 
Rowley  Miller,  J.P.;  John  Waddy,  J.P. ;  H. 
J.  Heyland,  J.P.;  H.  B.  Hunter,  J.P.;  John 
R.  Miller,  J. P. ;  A.  Spotswood,  J.P.  $  William 
Graves,  J.P. ;  George  William  Blathwayte, 
J.P. ;  John  Hill,  J.P.;  John  Stevenson,  J.P. ; 
James  Clarke,  J.P." 

He  felt  bound  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gore 
Jones  had,  in  many  instances,  proyed 
himself  a  good  and  efficient  public  officer, 
but  in  justice  to  the  magistrates  alluded  to 
in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  he 
must  say,  that  the  censure  contained  in 
that  evidence  wasof  a  very  unmeasured  and 
indiscriminate  character,  and  was  not  de- 
served by  these  gentlemen.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  any  complaint  against 
these  magistrates — and  he  had  every  dis- 
position to  believe  that  the  magistrates  in 
question  discharged  their  duties  fairly  and 
conscientiously.  Moreover,  as  a  practical 
proof  that  the  OoTemment  did  not  adopt 
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the  charges  as  true,  they  have  removed 
Mr.  Gore  Jones  from  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry; and  although  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Government  ultimately  to 
remove  him  from  the  police  altogether, 
they  have  not  as  yet  appointed  htm  to  any 
other  situation.  If  the  Committee  before 
whom  the  evidence  had  been  given  were 
now  sitting,  he  thought  the  magistrates 
had  fair  grounds  for  demanding  permis- 
sion to  go  into  a  rebutting  case.  As,  how- 
ever, that  Committee  had  closed  its  la- 
bours, and  as  the  circumstances  complained 
of  occurred  in  another  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  saw  no  reasonable  ground  for 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition  respect- 
ing the  inquiry.  Besides,  as  the  Orange 
body  no  longer  existed — as  they  had 
dissolved  themselves  in  a  most  creditable 
manner  to  the  heads  of  that  institution — 
and  he  should  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  bearing  his  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
conduct — he  did  hope,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  pressed  farther. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  county  Londonderry, 
begged  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the 
House.  With  regard  to  the  grievance  of 
which  the  petitioners  complained,  he 
hoped  that  a  portion  of  that  justice  of 
which  the  House  heard  so  much  might  be 
extended  to  them,  and  that  their  conduct, 
as  magistrates,  would  be  fully  and  fairly 
investigated.  With  regard  to  the  delay 
which  had  occurred  in  the  presentation  of 
the  petition,  he  had  no  wish  to  impute 
improper  motives  to  the  noble  Lord  in 
keeping  it  back ;  and  he  was  sure  he  was 
but  speaking  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Irish 
members  who  had  occasion  to  have  com- 
munications with  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
said  that  they  were  invariably  treated  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention.  The 
origin  of  the  complaint  preferred  by  the 
magistrates  of  Derry,  who  signed  the  pe- 
tition, was  as  follows: — Mr.  Gore  Jones 
was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
Orange  Committee,  which  sat  last  session. 
That  person  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
preferred  grave  and  deliberate  charges 
against  the  magistrates  in  question.  He 
accused  them  all  of  being  Orangemen,  of 
being  violent  party  men,  and,  moreover, 
he  distinctly  accused  them  of  not  doing 
justice  at  their  petty  sessions.  When  the 
magistrates  heard  of  this  they  communi- 
cated with  Lord  Garvagh,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  <K>iiDty,    A  meeting  of  the 


magistrates  of  the  barony  was  held,  and 
resolutions  were  entered  into,  demanding 
inquiry.  The  meeting  came  to  resolutions, 
a  copy  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Gore  Jones,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee, was  asked  the  following  question  : 
— **  Arc  there  many  of  the  magistrates  in 
that  district  avowed  or  reputed  Orange- 
men ? — I  should  say  the  whole  of  them 
were,  that  is  my  belief.'*  With  respect  to 
the  processions,  Mr.  G.  Jones  was  asked — 
**  Have  the  magistrates,  on  these  proces- 
sion days,  attended  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
charging  their  duty  in  suppressing  those 
processions  after  the  Act  became  the  law 
of  the  land  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  doing 
it.  In  that  district? — Never."  Now 
what  would  the  House  think  of  the  vera- 
city of  this  Mr.  Gore  Jones  when  he 
stated  that  not  one  of  these  eleven  gentle- 
men was  at  the  time  or  ever  had  been  an 
Orangeman — with  the  exception  of  one 
who  had  belonged  to  the  society  in  1798, 
the  year  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  never 
since  joined  it.  Mr.  Gore  Jones,  it  ap- 
peared, was  examined  with  respect  to  the 
petty  sessions,  and  was  asked  the  follow- 
ing question  : — **  Have  you  attended  the 
petty  sessions  frequently  ?— Always.  I 
make  a  rule  never  to  be  absent  from  any 
petty  sessions  within  my  reach."  His 
answer  was  explicit  enough.  But  what 
would  the  House  think  of  this  person,  when 
he  (Sir  H.  B.)  informed  them  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates  at  these 
sessions  was  matter  of  record,  and  in  re- 
ferring to  these  records  it  was  discovered 
that,  at  that  time,  he  had  been  two  years 
at  Portglenone,  and  had  attended  only 
twice  at  Kilrea,  once  at  Maghera,  once  at 
Magherafelt,  and  never  at  Moneymore. 
The  magistrates  called  upon  him  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence  upon  which  he  grounded 
his  opinion  of  them;  and  as  he  did  not 
comply,  they  felt  justified,  individually  and 
collectively,  in  sayin^r  that  his  statements 
were  not  only  not  founded  in  fact,  but 
were  direct  falsehoods.  The  noble  Lord 
had  stated,  that  Government  did  not 
impute  any  blame  to  the  magistrates,  but 
he  wished  he  had  gone  further,  and  said 
that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
support  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Gore 
Jones.  That  person  was  the  paid  agent 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
was,  therefore,  answerable  for  his  conduct. 
It  was  well  known  that  if  any  charge, 
however  triviali  was  preferred  againit  it 
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magistrate,  no  matter  how  infamous  the 
character  of  the  accuser    might    be,  an 
investigation  was  immediately  ordered  by 
the  Government.     But  here  were  eleven 
gentlemen  whose  characters  were  maligned 
— eleven  gentlemen  of  high  station,  and 
of  both  parties — for  there  were  Whigs  and 
Tories  amongst  them,  whose  conduct  has 
been  publicly  assailed,  and  yet  an  inquiry 
has    been    refused.      Mr.    Gore    Jones 
threatened  the  magistrates  with  a  prose- 
cution for  libel.     The  magistrates  courted 
inquiry  even  in  that  way,  but  as  he  did 
not  proceed  with  his  action,  the  magis- 
trates felt  that  there  was  no  way  left  them 
but  to  demand  inquiry  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  to    free    themselves 
from  all  stain.     Those  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  assailed,  were  ready  to 
prove  before  any  tribunal  that  there  was 
not  one  particle  of  truth   to  sustain  the 
accusation.     The  noble  Lord  stated,  that 
he  had  removed  this  person  from  the  dis- 
trict, but  that  it  was  not  intended  to  dis- 
miss him.     If  he  had  acted  improperly  in 
the  county  Derry  he  was  unfit  to  hold  a 
situation  any  where  else — and  if  properly, 
the  magistrates  ought  to  have  been  deprived 
of  their  commissions.    He  should  not  have 
entered  upon  this  branch  of  the  question 
had  not  the  noble    Lord  said,  that   Mr. 
Jones  was  a  useful  officer.     He  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Gore  Jones  in  his  life,  but  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  con- 
duct as  a  stipendiary  ma<;istrate  was  most 
tyrannical  and  illegal.     He  had  acted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  a  most  illegal 
manner — he  had  taken   the  law  into  bis 
own  hands,  and  set  the  opinions  of  the 
magistrates  at  defiance.     On  the  12th  of 
July  last  he  went  into  the  town  of  Beilaghy 
and  took  two  guns  from  a   man  of  the 
name  of  Kennedy — one  a  registered  gun 
and  the  other  a  yeomanry  musket.     He 
committed  a  most  wanton  outrage  upon 
the  man,  and  struck  him  with    a  stick. 
Luckily  this  happened  during  the  time  of 
divine  service,   when    the    people    were 
absent,  or  it  was  hard  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  result.     He  went  on  the 
13th  of  July  into  the  town  of  Kilrea,  with 
a  party  of  military.     He  was  told  by  Mr. 
Waddy,  a  magistrate,  that  there  was  no 
apprehension    of   any  disturbance.     Mr. 
Jones,  however,  in    a  most  intemperate 
manner,  followed  the  Orangemen,  a  colli- 
sion ensued,  stones  were  thrown,  and  one 
of  the  officers  was  struck  with  a  stone. 
Eleven  or  twelve  respectable  farmers  were 

t^keo  up  and  tried  before  Barou  Peaoe- 


father.  It  was  proved  upon  the  trial 
distinctly,  that  no  riot  or  disturbance 
whatever  would  have  taken  place  if  Mr. 
Jones  had  not  interfered.  It  was  he,  ia 
fact,  created  the  riot,  and  the  Judge  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury  stated  that  no  riot 
would  have  taken  place  but  for  him.  The 
men  were,  of  course,  acquitted,  and  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes.  This 
was  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  had  acted  most  improperly. 
He  apprehended  three  men  of  the  name 
of  Patterson,  on  suspicion  of  having  com- 
mitted an  outrage  in  a  burial  ground.  He 
took  the  first  two  magistrates'  horses,  and 
conveyed  them  into  the  county  of  Antrim. 
He  detained  them  prisoners  two  nights 
and  three  days,  examined  them  on  oath 
respecting  the  outrage,  and  also  respecting 
some  gunpowder  and  two  guns  he  found 
in  Patterson's  house.  They  were  dis- 
charged without  trial.  Patterson  said,  he 
got  the  powder  from  Hall,  of  Beilaghy, 
who  he  afterwards  summoned  before  him 
for  having  sold  gunpowder,  and  convicted 
him,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  He 
committed  him  to  gaol,  there  to  abide  for 
six  months,  or  pay  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.  The  men  afterwards  memorialed 
the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  were  liberated. 
He  was  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  at  such 
length,  but  when  the  characters  of  highly 
respectable  gentlemen  were  assailed,  he 
thought  it  was  not  too  much  for  the  noble 
Lord  either  to  grant  inquiry  or  publicly 
state  that  the  accusations  were  totally 
unfounded. 

Captain  Jones  coincided  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  Colleague.  The 
public  notice  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  be  taken  of  what  occurred  that 
night  would,  he  thought,  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  completely  unsupported  the 
charges  were. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Factories.]  Lord  Ashley  begged  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  further  proceedings  in 
the  Factory  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  he  had 
allowed  the  measure  to  drop,  it  not  being 
the  intention  of  Government  to  persevere 
with  it.  AAer  the  division  of  the  other 
night,  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  the  Bill ;  and 
if  it  were  finally  carried,  it  would  only  be 
against  the  sense  of  so  large  a  body  of  the 
Hpusei  as  to  render  any  effort  pf  uiq  kin^ 
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unadvisftble.  In  withdrawing  the  Bill, 
however,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  lesponsibility  to  rest  with  the 
House  of  Commons. 

0 

8iR  Frederick  Trench  akd  Mr. 
RioBT  Wason.]  The  Speaker  said,  I 
beg  leave,  before  the  House  proceeds  to 
any  further  business,  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  special  Report,  which  has  been 
this  day  made,  fVom  the  Committee  on 
the  South  Durham  Railway  Bill. 

[The  Report  was  read.] 

The  Speaker:  Of  the  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  ordered  by  this  House  to 
attend  in  theif  places  forthwith,  one  hon. 
Qentleman,  the  Member  for  Scarborough, 
is  now  present.  I  am  informed  that  a 
messenger  has  been  sent  to  the  residence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home,  the  messenger  has 
been  directed  to  wait  his  return,  that  he 
may  serve  him  with  the  notice  to  attend 
in  his  place  forthwith.  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  my  duty,  without  entering  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question,  to  call  upon  the 
hon.  Member  who  is  in  his  place,  to  give 
the  House  an  assurance  that,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  the  affair  shall  not  proceed 
any  further  until  both  Members  are  in 
their  places  in  the  House. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench:  I  will  briefly 
state  to  the  House  the  circumstances  as 
they  occurred,  and  the  position  in  which  I 
am  placed.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Ipswich  had  made  a  very  absurd 
motion  in  the  South  Durham  Railway 
Committee,  a  resolution  which,  as  it  ap- 
.  peared  to  me,  was  not  only  very  absurd-— 

Mr.  Lambion :  I  rise  to  order,  and  to 
suggest,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ipswich,  it  would  be  better  to 
abstain  from  any  statement  as  to  what  has 
taken  place. 

The  Speaker:  The  House  having  had 
this  matter  reported  to  them,  are  bound 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  facts.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  being  in  his  place,  I 
call  upon  him,  without  entering  mto  the 
question,  to  give  his  assurance  that  he 
will  not,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  be  a 
party  to  any  hostile  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  occurred  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Wason. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench :  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever,  Sir,  in  submitting  myself 
to  your  judgment  and  that  of  the  House ; 
and  I  have  double  pleasure  in  doing  so  on 
this  occasion,  because  1  have  already  put 

siyidf  10  R  podiioo  which  doM  not  re« 


quire  that  I  should  take  any  further  no- 
tice of  the  matter. 
Subject  was  dropped. 

MuNxoiFAL  Corporations  (Irblani)) 
Lords'  Amrndmbnts — Aiijournbd  db- 
BATB.^  On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  re- 
suming the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
question  of  disagreeing  to  the  Lords* 
Amendments  to  uie  Corporation  Bill  for 
Ireland,  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  he  hc^ied 
that  he  should  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous if  he  stated  thus  early^  hie 
sentiments  upon  the  question.  He  had 
been  intrustea  with  various  petitions  from 
Catholics  and  Protestants  praying  the 
House  to  reject  the  Amendments  of  the 
Lords,  and  to  those  petitions  he  was 
anxious  to  do  justice ;  but  he  reauired 
peculiar  indulgence^  because  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  proposition  made  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  Housd.  He  was  himself  a  Pro* 
testant,  and  naturally  felt  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  But  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  means  taken 
by  the  Protestant  interest  to  maintain  its 
ascendancv  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
great  evils  of  Ireland.  The  Bill  as  ori« 
gioally  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  Gou 
vernment>  went  to  destroy  that  monopolv 
of  power  in  the  Corporations  of  Ireland, 
which  the  Protestants  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  Session  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House, 
with  the  view  of^omitting  from  the  Address 
that  passage  which  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  equal  municipal  rights  to  Irelana, 
as  had  been  given  to  England  and  Scot- 
land. That  amendment  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  in  this  House,  but  a  similar 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  still  j^ater 
majority  in  the  other  House.  Ministers 
afterwards  introduced  a  Bill  which  went 
to  establish  fifty  Municipal  Corporattons  for 
Ireland.  That  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  though  it  was  known  that  the 
Lords  would  reject  it.  The  Lords  did  not 
reject  the  whole  Bill,  but  they  rej[ected  its 
principle  by  abolishing  all  Municipal  Cor« 
porations  in  Ireland.  But  now  ois  Ma« 
jest/s  Ministers  ynoposed  that  twelve  towns 
shall  have  Municipal  Corporations  instead 
of  fifty  ;  thus  annihilating  no  less  than 
thirty^ight  Corporations.  He  asked  wlie«< 
ther  this  was  sustaining  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  whether  it  was  not 
rather  admitting  that  the  Peers  had  been 
right }    The  twelve  Corporations  were  to 
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i^st  were  to  be  left  to  Uie  provisionB  of 
the  9th  George  4th.  If  that  Statute  were 
sniBcieDt  for  the  thirtjr-eight  Corporations, 
why  was  it  not  also  sufficient  for  the 
twelve  ^  Aooording  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord,  fcar  towns  with  a  population 
of  10,000,  and  four  others  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9,000  persons,  were  excluded  from 
the  twelve  privileged  Corporations;  yet 
Derry  with  only  10,000,  and  Carridcmr- 
gus  with  only  8,000,  were,  for  some  in- 
eomprehensible  reason,  included.  The 
great  use  of  a  Corporation  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  oouncil  was,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants might  annually  have  the  means  of 
expressing  their  opinions.  This  he  would 
call  wholesome  agitation ;  but  it  would  not 
exist  fai  the  towns  left  under  the  provisions 
of  the  9th  of  George  4th.  The  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  cause  a  collision 
with  the  House  of  Lords  for  what  was  not 
worth  a  collision,  and  he  appealed  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  0*Connell) 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  his  noble  letter  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  [Mr.  (rConnell ;  Yes.]  In  that 
letter  his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  **  We  will 
have  Lord  Lyndhnrst  kicked  out — ^we  will 
have  no  compromise  \ "  but  was  not  this 
Bill  a  compromise,  and  a  degrading  com- 
promise, for  the  people  of  Ireland  }  He 
was  very  sorry  to  diAer  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  but,  as  an  honest  maui  he 
was  bound  to  express  his  strong  convic- 
tions, with  great  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  on  most 
points*  He  could  not  concur  with  him  in 
this.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  knew 
that  he  (Mr.  Crawford)  had  ever  supported 
him  in  his  general  political  views  ;  but 
whenever  he  conscientiously  diflPered  from 
him^  he  honestly  avowed  that  difference. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  late  letter  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land referred  to  that  principle  which  he  had 
80  often  inculcated  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  forcible 
words  of  the  motto— 

**  HereditaiT  bondsmen,  know  ye  not. 
Who  would  be  free^  themselves  mast  strike 

[the  blow." 

Mow  how,  he  asked,  was  this  blow  to  be 
struck }  His  hon.  Friend  did  not  mean 
to  resort  to  arms.  Then,  what  could  he 
mean,  except  a  firm,  temperate,  and  un- 
compromising demand  of  tne  rights  of  Ire- 
land.^ And  was  it  consistent  with  such  a 
principle  of  action  to  accept  the  degrading 
compromise  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Loru.    Looking  at  the  policy  of  this  ques- 

tioo  M  regarded  £ngland,  bo  begged  to 


inquire  whether  it  tended  to  inorease  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
should  thus  succumb  to  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  What  was  the  inference  fttnn  the 
course  recommended  ?—«£ither  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  sent  up  a  bad  Bill 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  that  having 
passed  a  good  Bill  it  was  afraid  of  main- 
taining the  right.  If  the  representatives 
for  Ireland  submitted  to  this  humiliation, 
the  Maroe  would  not  rest  with  the  Govern- 
ment,  nor  with  the  English  and  Scotch 
Members.  This  was  not  a  case  fbr  a 
temporising  policy,  when  such  an  insult 
had  been  offered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland  ;  and  fer 
his  part  he  was  ready  to  reject  the  Bill  at 
once,  and  rather  to  postpone  relief  to  Ire- 
land for  a  short  time  than  accept  so  de- 
grading a  measure.  It  had  lieen  said,  that 
to  take  any  other  course  would  be  dan. 
gerous  to  the  Administration ;  but  the  true 
friends  of  the  Administration  were  those 
who  recommended  them  to  rest  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  to  depend  for 
support  upon  the  popular  voice.  The  pro- 
position which  he  conceived  ought  to  have 
been  made  was,  that  the  ..amendments  of  the 
Lords  should  be  rejected.  After  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  Ireland  had  been  spoken 
of — rafter  the  insulting  language  which 
a  noble  Lord  in  the  other  House  had  used, 
and  which  had  been  repeated  in  this  House, 
there  was  no  medium  course  for  the  real 
friends  of  Ireland  to  pursue,  but  to  treat 
with  reprobation  the  degrading  proposition 
which  the  Lords  had  offered  for  their  accept, 
ance  and  to  give  to  their  amendments  themost 
indignant  rejection.-— He  did  not,  how-, 
ever,  wish  to  offer  any  disrespect  to  his  * 
Majesty's  Government  by  proposing  the 
rejection  of  these  amenamcnts.  He  felt 
that  Ireland  was  much  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  fbr  the  admirable  sentiments 
expressed  by  him  last  night ;  and  far  be  it 
from  him  to  offer  any  unnecessary  opposi* 
tion  to  the  proposal  made  by  that  noble 
Lord  to  the  House.  But  though  he  should 
not  adopt  that  course,  still  it  iras  his  in- 
tention, whenever  the  question  came  on 
for  discussion  as  to  what  towns  should  have 
Municipal  Corporations  and  what  not,  to 
submit  such  a  motion  to  the  House  as  he 
conceived  ought  to  be  adopted.  He  trusted 
that  in  the  observations  he  had  made,  he 
had  not  said  one  word,  or  expressed  one 
sentiroenty  which  could  be  considered 
offensive  to  any  individual.  If  he  had 
gone  beyond  any  of  his  hon.  Friends,  it  was 
only,  perhaps,  from  overmuch  zeal  in  the 
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Ireland — the  great  political  primate  of 
Ireland.  Such  was  the  view  taKcn  by  cer- 
tain parties  of  what  constituted  Ireland 


means  intended  to  impute  a  want  of  zeal 
00  the  part  of  those  who  fell  short  of  the 
opinions  and  views  he  entertained  on  this 
all-important  question. 

Mr.  Ldroy^  in  rising  after  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  satisfaction 
at  the  straightforward  and  manly  in- 
tegrity with  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
expressed  his  opinions.  He  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  reply  to  anything  which  that 
hon*  Gentleman  had  said ;  for  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proved  very  clearly  that  the  Bill  now  un- 
der their  consideration  was  not  the  Bill 
originally  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; and  he,  therefore,  thanked  the 
bon.  Gentleman  for  proving,  in  reference 
to  that  Bill,  the  inconsistency  of  his  Ma- 
iesty's  Government.  He  also  thanked  the 
bon.  Gentleman  for  exhibiting  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny,  if  he  supported  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  course  they  were  now 
pursuing;  and  after  what  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said,  he  claimed  his  support  in 
resisting  his  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
steps  they  proposed.    The  hon.  Gentleman 


and  its  people ;  and  it  never  could  be  con- 
sidered justice  to  Ireland,  to  legislate 
without  regarding  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests, the  feelings  and  wishes  of  one  large 
and  important  class  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. They  had  not  so  legislated  for 
England  or  Scotland.  There  was  no  ana- 
logy between  the  cases  of  Englund  and 
Scotland  and  that  of  Ireland,  as  to  the 
reconstruction  of  municipal  Corporations. 
In  England  and  Scotland  these  were  called 
for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people^ 
and  the  operation  of  that  reconstruction 
could  not  be  to  transfer  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  one  party  exclusively  to  another.  In 
Ireland,  the  property  of  Corporations  was 
in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  He  did  not 
say  it  should  be  so ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  as  at  first  proposed,  and  as  it  went  to 
the  Lords,  would  be  to  transfer  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  property  of  Corporations 
in  Ireland  from  the  hands  of  Protestants 
to  Catholics.  The  efiTect  of  the  measure  of 
Government  would  be  to  transfer  from  one 
exclusive  party  to  another  still  more  ex- 


had  appealed  to  those  around  him,  those  of    elusive  the  whole  of  the   corporate  pro- 


that  party  who  called  themselves  the  Irish 
representatives,  to  support  him  in  obtain- 
ing what  he  designated  just  ice  for  Ireland, 
by  securing  the  extension  of  the  same 
corporate  principle  as  had  been  applied  to 
England  and  Scotland.  He  would  also 
join  in  the  cry  of  justice  for  Ireland.  He 
would  join  also  in  the  call  upon  the  House 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  had  legislated  for 
England  and  Scotland.  But  the  value  of 
that  cry  depended  entirely  on  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  it  by  those  who  used  it. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  justice  for 
the  whole  |)eople  of  Ireland,  and  included 
in  the  term  not  merely  the  numerical 
majority  which  the  Roman  Catholics  con- 
stituted, but  the  minority,  as  he  admitted 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  be,  but  not 
inferior  in  wealth,  rank,  intelligence,  sta- 
tion, or  influence — if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
meant  to  include  that  portion  among  the 
people  of  Ireland,  then  he  was  bold  to  say 
that  the  measure  proposed  by  Government 
did  not  give  justice  to  Ireland.  It  was 
usual  with  certain  parties  to  speak  of  the 
Catholics  as  the  people  of  Ireland— the 
hon.  Gentlemen  representing  that  side  of 
the  question  were  denominated  the  Mem- 
bers for  Ireland;  and  even  their  leader 
himself  was  called  the  representative  of  all 


perty,  the  whole  of  the  corporate  rights, 
the  whole  of  the  corporate  privileges,  and 
he  was  bound  to  ask  what  kind  of  justice 
to  Ireland  would  tliat  be?  The  House 
would  not  pass  a  bill  eo  nomine,  to  transfer 
to  Roman  Catholics  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  But 
if  the  effect  of  the  measure  be  a  transfer  of 
rights  and  privileges,  was  not  that  House 
doing,  indirectly^  that  which  they  could 
not  directly  sanction  ?  What  did  the 
Lords'  Bill  do  ?  It  abolished  all  offices 
not  essential,  and  by  that  means  contri- 
buted to  save  the  corporate  pi-operty,  the 
control  of  which  it  transferred  to  com- 
missioners, for  the  purpose  of  paying  ofiT 
all  debts,  meeting  all  claims  and  pensions, 
and  lastly,  to  apply  the  surplus  for  the 
public  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
corporate  town.  A  few  ofiices  necessary 
to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  such 
as  those  of  weigh- roasters  and  clerks  of  the 
market,  were  preserved.  The  appointment 
of  these,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  town- 
council,  composed  of  one  party  only  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  was  vested  in  the 
Crown  iiseif  as  paretts  palriijE,  which  would 
distribute  them  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality to  all  the  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Bill  sent  down  from  the  Lords  was 
not  a  measuie  which  gare  a  preference  or 
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monopoly  to  either  party,  it  was  calculated 
to  do  justice  to  IrelaDd  on  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  that  was  possible — that  of 
ad  rertingto  the  rights  and  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  every  class  of  the  people.     If  the 
measure  of  Government  was  one  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  towards  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Ireland,   as  far  as 
regarded  the  existing  rights  of  corporate 
pro|)erty  and  patronage,  how  much  more 
seriously,  how  much  more  grievously,  did 
the  new  power  of  taxation  created  by  the 
Bill  to  be  vested  in  the  town-councils  in 
twelve  selected  places,  and  in  the  commis- 
sioners in  the    remaining  twenty,   affect 
Protestant  rights  and  interests  ?  In  twelve 
towns  named  in  one  of  the  schedules^  the 
councils  had  a  right  to  assume  immedi. 
ately  all  the  powers  of  taxation  vested  in 
Commissioners  by  the  9th  of  Geo.  4th,  and 
according  to  another  provision  of  the  Bill, 
that  Act  was  to  be  applied,  not  at  the 
option  of  the  inhabitants,  not  through  the 
instrumentality  of  popular  election,  but 
imperatively,  to  twenty  other  places.     He 
found  that  the  council  would  be  authorised 
to  impose  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  election, 
for  the  erection  of  polling  booths,  for  the 
salaries  of   the    mayor,  treasurer,   town 
clerkfl!>  and  of  the  coroner,  where  there  was 
one,   and  of   such   other  officers  as  the 
council  might  think  fit  to  appoint  to  carry 
this  Bill  into  effect.     For  all  these  they 
might  appoint  salaries  without  stint  or 
limit;  they  were  authorised  also  to  appoint 
a  paid  magistrate,  and  provide  a  police 
office,  in  which  he  should  transact  busi- 
ness ;  to  appoint  clerks,  special  constables, 
and  watchmen.    To  defray  these  expenses 
thev  had  full  power  to  tax  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  to  be  a  graduated  tax,  to  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  houses. 
All  above  the  value  of  20/.  were  to  pay 
double.     Now,  who  inhabited   the  most 
part  of  the  houses  of  that  description  ? — 
The  Protestants.     Who  inhabited  the  61. 
houses  ? — The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
to  elect  the  town -council,  or  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
pause  before  they  intrusted  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  power  of  taxation  beyond  that 
now  possessed  by  any  Corporation,  without 
control  either  as  to  the  amount   or  dis- 
posal  of  the  sums  levied,   and  with  no 
security  whatever  to  the   Protestants  of 
Ireland  on  either  of  these  points.     If  this 
delegated  authority  was  not  withdrawn  or 
modified,  the  Protestants  would  be  placed 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  M'ho  had 
been  taught  to  regard  them  as  enemies. 


and  to  whom  they  owed  a  large  measure  of 
retribution  for  past  injuries.    He  could  not 
imagine  what  solid  grounds  there  were  for 
the   distinction   drawn   between   the  two 
classes  of  towns  enumerated  in  the  Bill. 
If  Corporations  were  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  first  twelve  towns,  hcquite 
concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  that  they  were  equally  necessary  to 
the  others.     Why   should  they  force  on 
these  towns  the  enormous  exj-etise  which 
would  arise  under  the  Act  of  the  9th  of 
Geo.  4th  ?     The  inhabitants  of  many  bo. 
roughs  had  already  rejected  that  Act,  on 
account  of  the  expense  which  it  would  have 
entailed  on  them  ;  and  he  believed  that  if 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  could  venture  to  speak  out,  they 
would  declare  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
be    subjected    to  the   taxes  which   must 
inevitably   follow   its  application.     They 
had  heard  much  of  justice  to  Ireland,  but 
the  word  was  used  in  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite sense.     He  tried  it  by  the  test  of  its 
application  to  property — which  was  its  pro- 
per object.     How  small  were  the  preten- 
sions of  this  Bill  to  be  considered  a  meBsure 
of  justice,  if  they  included  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Ireland  the  Protestant  sub. 
jects  of  the  Crown,  and  the  wealthy  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves*     The 
Bill  of  the  House  of  Lords  left  it  to  the 
option  of  every  town  whether  they  would 
apply  for  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the 
9th  of  Geo.  4th  or  not  Every  duty  which 
it  remained  to  the  Corporations  to  perform 
was  provided  for  without  expense,  and  in  a 
manner  not  liable  to  those  objections  to 
which  the  Bill  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
was  open.    Justice  was  no  doubt  a  good 
thing,  but  to  be  justice,  it  should  be  even- 
handed.     There  was  another   thing  also 
which  was  equally  good,  and  that  was 
peace  and  harmony  amongst  fellow-citizens. 
He  appealed  to  the  consciences  and  under- 
standings of  all  who  heard  him,  whether 
they  were  more  likely  to  have  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  towns  of  Ireland  from  a 
measure  which  would  give  rise  to  all  the 
bitterness  and  strife  engendered  by  an- 
nual  elections,  or  one  which  took  away 
the  bone  of  contention  ?   He  appealed  to 
that  House  whether  domestic  quiet  and 
concord  would    be    promoted  by  a  Bill 
which  opened  a  wide  field  for  protracted 
strife,  for  continual  jealousy,  for  continual 
rivalry,  which  would  be  manifested  in  inces- 
sant conflicts  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,   until   one   party  was    over- 
turned by  the  other.     Was  that  Bill  so 
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well  tahmlated  to  prodaoe  peace  and  \ax* 
tnony  aB  one  which  gare  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  the  option  of  introducing  for 
the  government  of  their  respective  com- 
muntties  the  Statute  of  9th  George  4th> 
which  answered  all  the  useAil  purposes  of 
a  Corporation  ?    He  thought  that  no  man 
who  exercised  his  judgment^  or  regarded 
his  conscience^  could  hesitate  to  sajr  that 
it  was  not.    The  noble  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  said  that^ 
under  the  Lords'  Bill^  there  would  be  no 
municipal  liberty  for  Ireland.    Did  the 
noble  Lord  mean  the  term  or  the  thing, 
the  shadow  or  the  substance }    But  would 
the  noble  Lord,  or  would  his  supporters 
call  that  municipal  liberty  which  would  be 
the  consequents  of  their  own  measure  ?•— 
Was  it  municipal  liberty  where  one  party 
was  to  have  the  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
dominion  over  another?    Let  the  House 
but  consider   the    temper  and   state  of 
parties  in  Ireland-^let  them  look  at  the 
vast  preponderaneei  in  point  of  numbera, 
of  one  party,  and  then  let  them  conclude 
what  Sort  of  municipal  IfUerty  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  would  secure  to  Ireland. 
He  regretted  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
•peech,  the  noble  Lord  was  betrayed  into  a 
threat  that  the  Peers  would  retract  their 
legislation  on  this  measure  the  moment 
the  first  shot  was  fired  in  Europe.    He 
did  not  think  it  becoming  in  the  noble 
Lord  to  read  so  severe  a  lecture  to  the 
ex-Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  language 
he  was  supposed  to  have  used  when  Bpeak<. 
fng  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,   to  allow  himself  to  be 
h>etraved  into  a  much  greater  indiscretion. 
He  (Dr.  Lefiroy)  regretted  that  any  Mi«- 
nister  of  the  Grown  should  use  such  lan- 
guage •«  should  hold  out  an  encouragement 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  attempt,  on 
tome  future  occssion,  to  wrest  by  force  and 
violence  from  the  Legislature,  what,  in  their 
deliberate  judgment,  they  thought  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  grant  them.    It  ill  be^^ 
came  the  station  of  the  noble  Lord;  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  high  office  he 
held  in  his  Majesty's  councils  to  minister 
this  mischievous  incentive  to  an  easily. 
excited  and  inflammable  population.  Having 
already  addressed  the  House  on  the  detail 
of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  would  be 
inexcusable    in    him   to  trespass*  on   its 
attention  on  that  part  of  the  subject  again. 
He  Would  allude  to  another  topic,  so  ad- 
mirably treated  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Sandwich.     In  every  thing 
that  fell  from  him  he  entirely  coincided, 


and  would  not,    therefotoy  go  over  the 
ground  so  aUy  occupied  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Grove  Price).     He  thought  that 
the  time  was  come  when  they  should  de- 
termine whether  we  were  only  to  have  the 
name  or  the  reality  of  a  second  branch  of 
the  Legislature,    fie  thought  the  present 
a  fit  and  proper  occasion  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  test,  and  unless  the  theory  of 
the  British  Constitution  was  but  a  mjine 
mockery>  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  result 
being  in  fkvour  of  the  independent  legia. 
lative  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords.    If 
the  Upper  House  were  not  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment^  and  to  difftar 
with  the  Commons  on  any  question,  what 
would  become  of  their  separate  existenoe 
as  an  independentbranchof  theLegtriature; 
and  if  they  were  permitted  to  differ  on 
some  ouestionS)  and  not  upon  others,  who 
could  lay  down  the  line  of  diatluctioni  and 
say ''  that  on  luch  and  such  questions^  we, 
the  Commons  of  England^  mil  not  allow 
you  to  exercise  your  own  deliberate  jodgu 
ment ;  on  these  you  muit  agree  with  ua." 
He  would  defy  any  constitutional  lawy«r 
to  draw  the  line^  or  pobt  out  anv  one 
measure    over  which  the  Upper  House 
were  not  empowered  by  the  constitution 
to  exercise  tneir  AiU  and  free  right  of 
dtflering  with  the  Commons.    The  noble 
Lord  tiOked  of  a  compromise^  and  speaking 
on  an  Irish  subject,  he  doubtlessly  waa 
determined  to  propose  an  Irish  compto* 
mise.    The  House  of  Lords  pronounced 
their  solemn  decision,  on  the  ground  of  the 
danger  of  the  measurOi  against  applying 
its  provisions  to  seven  towns  in  Ii^lan{ 
and  he  supposed,  by  way  of  lessening  that 
danger,  the  noble  Lord  now  propoMd  as 
a  compromise  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
twelve.    The  noble  Lord  haa  giveti  them 
a  singular  proof  of  his  notion  of  a  oompro^ 
mise.     He  proposes  a  measure  pregnant 
with  mischief,  pregnant  with  the  vice  of 
the  principle,  and  calls  on  this  House  to 
support  him  in  his  endeavours  to  apply  it 
to  a  greater  number  of  towns  than  it  waa 
proposed  in  the  Lords  to  be  given,  when 
It  was  rejected^-^and  he  calls  this  a  mea^ 
sure  of  compromise.    He  would  not  tres** 
pass  fbrther  on  the  attention  of  the  House^ 
but  would  declare  his  readiness  to  give  a 
decided  negative  as  well  to  the  mitigated 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  the  one  ori*i 
ginally  brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  Attor* 
ney-Oencral  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grole  was  anxious  to  offer  a^few 
observations  to  the  House  on  the  subject 
now  under  discussion,    and  wished  tlie 
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rather  to  do  to  bMmae  be  bid  not  taken 
any  part  in  the  long  debates  on  it  which 
had  already  oocurred.  He  was  conscious 
that  after  the  copions  and  ample  manner 
in  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  Irish 
Corporations  had  been  discussed,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  offer  any 
thing  to  the  House  that  had  not  been  said 
before,  and  therefore  he  was  under  addi* 
tional  obligations  to  be  brief.  He  must 
say,  howeyer,  that  if  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  find  anything  new  to  submit  to 
the  House>  other  hon.  Members  had  the 
same  difficulty  to  contend  with.  The  chief 
objection  advanced  against  the  measure  in 
both  Houses  had  been,  that  it  was  a  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  minority  to  the 
majority.  He  on  the  other  hand  main- 
tained, that  it  was  a  transfer  of  power 
from  a  part  to  the  whole.  It  placed 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  ought  to 
be  in  respect  to  citizenship— a  fiiTl  and 
absolute  equality ;  and  although  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  wished  that  that  level 
should  consist  in  a  community  of  subjec- 
tion, he,  for  his  part,  preferred  that  it 
should  consist  in  a  community  of  privi- 
leges. The  manner  in  which  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord  had  been  introduced 
to  the  House,  would  render  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  make  some  observations  which 
he  should  otherwise  have  thought  it  his 
duty  to  offer  to  the  House.  He  confessed 
that  he  participated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  feeling  expressed  bv  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk,  who  haa  first  ad- 
dressed the  House  that  evening.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  the  amendments  to 
this  Bill  sent. down  from  the  House  of 
Lords  should  have  been  at  once  rejected, 
tinless  on  a  careful  review  of  them  there 
could  have  been  found  any  one  which  in 
their  hearts  and  consciences  they  could 
approve.  It  was  never  too  late  to  rectify 
an  error;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
making  of  concessions  against  their  own 
judgment  and  opinion  was  seldom  attended 
with  any  other  result  than  that  which  they 
had  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  The  con- 
cessions made  had  not  had  the  effect  of 
conciliating  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
would  no  more  consent  to  pay  10s,  in  the 
pound  than  the]j^  would  to  pay  the  whole, 
because  they  disputed  the  principle  itself 
on  which  the  measure  was  founded.  If 
ever  there  was  a  Bill  on  which  it  would 
have  become  the  House  to  exercise  its 
)>rlvi)ege  of  discussing  amendments  pro. 
posed  by  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  its  own  dignity,  it  was 


the  Bill  now  before  them,  for  most  cer^ 
tainly  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  other 
House  in  a  manner  in  which  no  Bill  had 
ever  before  been  treated.  They  had  not 
only  entirely  changed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  they  had  embodied  in  it  a  prin^ 
ciple  which  had  been  already  considered 
and  deliberately  rejected  by  that  House. 
He  thought  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  might  at  least  hare  been  spared  the 
pain  of  making  concessions  to  tnose  who 
had  declined,  he  might  almost  sav  insult^ 
ingly  declined,  to  make  anything  like  con- 
cession to  them.  The  question  which  they 
had  to  decide  was  not  whether  less  shoula 
be  conceded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
whether  more  should  be  conceded.  In 
that  point  of  view  he  cordially  agreed  with 
those  Members  who  thought  that  the 
House  would  be  eternally  dishonoured  if 
they  suffered  the  Bill  to  be  commuted  and 
transformed  as  it  had  been  by  the  other 
House.  Their  Lordships  had  not  oflered 
the  House  of  Commons  any  argument,  or 
even  the  semblance  of  any  ai^ument,  for 
altering  the  decision  to  which  it  bad  come; 
on  the  contrary,  the  tone  and  spirit  Sn 
which  their  discussion  on  this  Bill  had 
been  conducted,  furnished  the  House  of 
Commons  with  aoditionsl  reasons  fbr  ad- 
hering to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which 
they  had  sent  up  to  their  Lordships.  He 
would  ask  any  man  who  then  heard  him, 
whether  the  declaration  of  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  to  which  reference  had  been 
f^quently  made  last  night,  had  not  been 
embodied  in  effisct  into  the  amendments 
made  by  their  Lordships  on  this  Bill  >  If, 
instead  of  relating  to  the  people  at  Ireland, 
the  amended  Bill  had  related  to  the  people 
of  Hindostan,  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
not  have  been  more  effectually  debarred 
from  all  political  franchise  and  office. 
The  measure  involved  two  principles-^-Of 
which  the  first  was,  whether  municipalities 
were  useful  and  beneficial  j  and  the  second, 
whether  the  population  of  beland,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  was  to  be  dealt  vi^ith 
on  the  same  rules  and  principles  as  the 
population  of  England  and  Scotland,  Pro^ 
testant  and  Catholic,  and  also  without 
reference  to  the  amount  of  the  population 
belonging  to  those  two  diflerent  creeds  on 
either  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  He 
was  inclined  to  decide  both  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  He  thought  that  we  were 
bound,  on  every  principle  of  justice,  to  d^ 
fairly    and    impartially  with   the  whole 

Scople  of  Ireland,  without  drawing  any 
istinction  as  to  the  religious  sect  to  which 
they  belonged.  That  proposition  had  been 
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fully  ftufitained  by  the  fitll  which  they  had 
sent  up  to  the  Lords^  and  had  been  nega- 
tived as  decidedly  by  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords,  who  had  insulted  and 
dishonoured  the  people  of  Ireland^  by  de- 
claring them  unht  to  exercise  municipal, 
and  therefore  any  other  political,  rights. 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  a  col- 
lision between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  let  the  collision  of  that  House 
with  the  House  of  Lords  come  when  it 
mighty  it  could  never  arise  on  a  more  noble 
or  a  more  national  object  than  the  present. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  were  determined 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  improyement  by 
eradicating,  by  their  amendments,  all  the 
merits  of  the  Bills  sent  up  to  them  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  recommend 
them  to  sare  themselves  the  trouble  of 
amendment  in  future,  and  would  prefer 
their  rejecting  the  Bills  of  the  Commons 
upon  the  motion  for  a  second  reading  of 
them.  If  it  were  to  be  understood  that 
the  two  Houses  must  decide  on  all  Bills 
for  effecting  great  improvements  upon 
principles  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  sooner  that  fact  was  announced 
to  the  country  the  better.  Indeed  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
announce  that  fact  to  its  constituents  as 
soon  as  it  came  under  its  knowledge.  The 
fact  that  they  must  meet  with  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  from  their  Lordships 
on  all  important  measures  which  they 
might  send  up  to  that  House,  rendered 
him  less  solicitous  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been  for  the  settlement  of  the 
diflTerence  between  the  two  Houses  on  this 
particular  subject.  When  he  saw  the 
House  of  Commons  perpetually  consider- 
ing upon  all  measures  of  reform,  not  how 
much  they  ought  in  justice  to  give,  but 
how  much  the  Lords  would  be  disposed  to 
grant,  he  thought  that  the  time  was  come 
when  they  ought  to  inform  their  const!. 
tuents  of  that  melancholy  truth,  and  let 
them  decide  whether  they  would  be  go- 
verned on  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  on  those  acted  on  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  was  his 
view  of  tlie  case — and  he  should  therefore 
cordially  second  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud,  reserving,  however, 
to  himself  the  right  of  supporting  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  in  his  proposition  to 
extend  the  operation  of  this  Bill  to  sixteen 
or  twenty-three  towns,  as  he  might  think 
6t. 

Mr.  Richards  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  the  surprise  which  he 
i^U  at  bearing  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon« 


don  recommending  the  House  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  as  would  bring  on  a  col- 
lision with  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
What  did  the  hon.  Member  mean?  Did 
he  mean  to  recommend  the  House  of 
Commons  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the 
Lords  ?  Did  he  see  the  inevitable  conse^ 
quences  of  such  an  usurpation ;  and  did 
he,  with  his  utilitarian  doctrines,  flatter 
himself  that  the  people  of  England  were 
ready  to  go  out  with  him  on  his  Quixotic 
endeavour  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  had  flourished  and 
been  happy  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ?  Why,  what  did  the  hon.  Member's 
proposition  lead  to  except  republicanism  ? 
For  what  but  republicanism  could  be 
the  result  of  that  House  assuming  to  it- 
self the  powers  of  the  Government  and  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords?  He 
(Mr.  Richards)  could  not  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  London  supposed  that 
by  his  proposition  he  should  add  either 
prosperity  to  industry,  or  security  to  pro- 
perty. Certainly  it  would  not  produce 
either  of  those  eflects.  Instead  of  peace, 
the  hon.  Member  was  bringing  a  sword 
upon  his  country  ;  and  his  propositbn,  if 
acted  upon,  would  lead  to  confusion  and 
civil  war,  and  every  thing  that  was  dis. 
astrous  and  melancholy.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  London  had  talked  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  peace  to  Ireland,  and  bad 
assumed  that  this  was  the  only  measure 
which  could  give  peace  to  that  country. 
He  had  also  assumed,  that  justice  to  Ire- 
land required  that  this  measure  should  be 
adopted,  and  had  spoken  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  if  they  were  animated  by  a  de- 
termination to  reject  every  bill  which  was 
calculated  to  do  good  to  Ireland.  Where 
were  the  hon.  Member's  proofs  for  these 
extraordinary  assertions?  Really,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  conduct  and 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  London 
required  much  greater  charity  than  any- 
thing which  had  been  either  said  or  done 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  (Mr.  Richards) 
contended  that  this  was  not  a  religious 
but  a  political  question,  and  he  should 
treat  it  accordingly.  He  was  for  granting 
to  Ireland  everything  which  was  likely  to 
contribute  to  Us  happiness  and  peace; 
and  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  for 
his  guidance  in  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill  was,  ''would  it  give  happiness  and 
peace  to  Ireland  V  Quite  the  reverse. 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  Bill  was 
defended  was,  that  it  would  encourage  and 
promote  agitation.    The  hon.  Member  for 
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Biindalk  had  said,  that  agitation  was 
wholesome,  and  had  bestowed  great  praise 
on  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny for  the  manner  in*  which  he  con- 
ducted it.  Now,  he  thought  that  agitation 
was  unwholesome,  and  instead  of  lauding 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
for  promoting  it,  he  considered  that  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  deserved  the 
strongest  censure.  It  was  clear,  then,  that 
if  this  Bill  increased  agitation,  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  provided  by  it  would 
not  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland ;  and  a  measure  more  likely 
than  this  Bill  to  aggravate  the  mischiefs 
of  agitation,  he,  for  one,  had  never  yet  met 
with.  Referring  again  to  the  collision 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  ac- 
cused the  hon.  Member  for  London  of 
recommending  that  House  to  court,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  indeed  surprising 
that  that  hon.  Member  being  a  banker, 
should  hold  up  a  fire-brand  and  throw  it 
among  the  multitude,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  public  credit.  He  could  not 
forget \he  spirit  of  candour  and  political 
honesty  with  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  admirable  leader  of  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House,  admitted  that  the  various 

Kwers  vested  in  these  Corporations  had 
en  administered  for  the  benefit  of  one 
exclusive  party,  and  had  therefore  been 
abused;  nor  the  salutary  caution  which 
be  bad  given  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  not  to  transfer  the 
powers,  which  it  would  be  better  to  abolish, 
into  the  hands  of  another  exclusive  party, 
which  was  quite  as  likely  to  abuse  them. 
How  had  that  salutary  caution,  proceeding 
from  a  noble  spirit  of  candour,  been  met  ? 
Let  them  look  at  what  occurred  even  in 
England^  How  bad  the  reform  recently 
given  to  the  Corporations  of  England  been 
applied  ?  Had  not  the  powers  of  the 
reformed  Corporations  been  openly,  boldly, 
and  almost  universally  exerted  to  sustain 
the  party  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  at 
the  head  ?  He  contended  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  used  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Corporations  per  fas  et  nefas  to  increase 
the  strength  of  his  party  in  the  country. 
Ttie  object  of  the  noble  Lord,  then,  in 
bringing  forward  this  Bill,  was  not  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  the  increase 
of  the  political  power  of  bis  own  party  for 
mere  party  objects.  His  object  was  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  and  to  give 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {list} 


him  the  power  of  nominating  not  merely 
forty  Members,  as  at  present,  but  sixty 
Members  in  future.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Lords  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
dealt  with  this  Bill.  Instead  of  blaming 
them,  he,  for  one,  as  an  independent 
Member  of  Parliament,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  England,  ay,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ireland  too, 
though  he  was  but  an  humble  individual, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  the  influence  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
over  them,  thanked  their  Lordships,  be- 
cause they  had  determined  to  stop  that 
species  of  direct  and  indirect  nomination, 
which  this  Bill,  if  it  bad  remained  un- 
amended, would  have  enabled  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  exercise  Over  the 
different  boroughs  of  Ireland.  Let  not 
Ministers  plume  themselves  on  the  sup- 
port which  they  now  received  from  that 
non.  and  learned  Member,  and  his  party 
of  English  and  Irish  Radicals^  Though 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  now  went  oa 
all  fours  with  them,  it  was  not  because  he 
liked  them,  or  because  the  party  with  whom 
he  acted  liked  them*  He  only  acted  with 
them  pro  hdcvice;  and  already  the  day 
was  anticipated  in  which,  his  objects  being 
accomplished,  he  would  kick  them  rudely 
off,  and  leave  them  to  extricate  themselves 
as  they  best  could  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  he  had  led  them.  Instead  of 
promoting  perpetual  agitation,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  might 
have  proved  himself  a  better  friend  to  his 
poor  countrymen  by  promoting  real  mea- 
sures for  their  benefit.  He  had  before 
told  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  how  much  he  owed  to  his  poorer 
countrymen.  Mnch,  very  much,  had  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  done  to  advance 
his  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  his 
party ;  but  what  had  he  done  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  poor  people  of  Ireland, 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  ?  He 
had  been  horrified  by  the  pictures  of  misery 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
described  as  existing  in  Ireland ;  but  he 
had  been  still  more  shocked  by  finding 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
never  exerted  his  great  influence  and  his 
great  talents  in  devising  means  to  relieve 
that  misery.  He  had  opposed,  however, 
all  projects  for  the  relief  of  his  poorer 
countrymen,  and  he  (Mr.  Richards)  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  but  for  that  op- 
position, some  measure  would  befbre  this 
I  have  been  adopted  to  relieve  the  extreme 
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{overty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  of  | 
reland.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to 
enjoy  equal  prosperity  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, they  should  learn,  it  was  not  to  be 
promoted  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  for  factious  and  unprincipled 
agitation,  charm  he  never  so  eloquently ; 
not  by  seeking  to  create  a  disruption  be- 
tween two  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
Legislature  ;  not  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union, 
but  by  learning  the,  arts  of  peace — by 
maintaining  the  security  of  person  and  of 
property,  under  a  wise,  fair,  honest  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Wyse :  The  hon  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  has,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

Professed  an  extraordinary  love  for  Ireland, 
t  forms  the  beginning  and  end  of  most  of 
his  speeches.  He  is  deeply  solicitous  for 
her  prosperity — he  is  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  in  calling  for  ample  and  universal 
justice;  but  when  we  ask  f(mr  deedsj  we 
find  he  has  been  giving  us  shadows.  His 
love  is  purely  abstract,  his  solicitude 
theoretic;  he  would  do  justice  to  the 
country  generally;  but  the  moment  we 
point  out  some  specific  case  or  spot  where 
this  general  ceal  may  be  displayed,  we  are 
immediately  told  that  we  have  hit  upon  the 

grecise  instance  where  an  exception  should 
e  made,  and  where  the  justice  we  call  for 
would  be  impossible*  Why,  what  is  this 
but  adding  insult  to  injury — ^trifling  not 
only  with  our  feelings  but  our  intellects  ? 
The  hoQ.  Gentleman  may  take  upon  himself 
the  character  of  Member  for  all  England, 
and  what  is  still  more  preposterous^  for  all 
Ireland — (why  did  he  omit  Scotland  ?) — 
but  I  doubt  much  whether  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  borough  would  recognise^  if  he 
were  this  moment  to  question  them,  either 
the  insult  or  the  absurdity.  The  hon. 
Member  respects  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  So  do  I.  I  respect  the  Lords 
much,  but  the  Commons  more.  The  hon. 
Member  dreads  and  deprecatest  hese  dif- 
ferences. So  do  I ;  but  not  like  the  hon. 
Member^-I  would  end,  or  at  least  mitigate^ 
instead  of  exasperating  them.  To  talk  of 
respecting  theLords^  while  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber advocates  measures  which  must  ine- 
vitably bring  the  Lords  into  public  odium 
and  contempt — to  talk  of  avoiding  col- 
lisions by  requiring  all  concessions  from 
one  side  and  applauding  al  resistance  on 
the  other,  is  a  species  of  logic  which  it 
required  the  very  peculiar  reasoning  powers 
of  the  hon.  Member  to  have  been  guilty  of. 
In  one  thing  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member.    This  is  a  most  momentous 


and  grave  discussion,  not  terminating  in 
the  details  of  the  measure  itself^  but  pro- 
ducing a  long  series  of  the  most  important 
consequences.  Other  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  have  been  differences  of 
etiquette,  matters  of  ceremonial  privilege, 
the  mere  forms  and  externals  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Here  the  Constitution  itself  is 
at  stake.  On  other  occasions  the  nation 
looked  with  indifference  en  the  struggles 
of  a  House  of  Commons  emanating  prio. 
cipally  from  the  Peers.  Here  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons,  eminently  the  people's 
House,  their  image  and  their  organ,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  House  which  Is 
declared  more  than  ever  to  require  reform. 
Nor  is  the  contest  upon  a  question  like 
that  of  Catholic  emancipation,  in  which 
large  masses  of  the  people  were  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Commons  themselves. 
Here  three  nations  are  of  but  one  opinion. 
The  question,  though  applying  specifically 
to  Ireland,  is,  if  we  are  to  bielieve  their  own 
express  declarations  testified  through  the 
innumerable  petitions  which  cover  our 
table,  a  question  truly  imperial— a  ques- 
tion involving  the  interests  of  all  three. 
It  is  a  question,  too,  still  more  than  reform 
itself,  pre-eminently  and  essentially  a  ques- 
tion of  the  people.  It  is  of  their  interests^ 
and  of  their  franchises,  and  of  their  rights^ 
and  not  of  those  of  the  Lords  that  we  now 
debate.  If  self-government  be  denied  in 
the  towns  of  Ireland,  what  right  can  we  set 
up  for  it  here  )  If  the  people  be  too  vila 
or  ignorant  to  choose  a  mayor  or  amend  a 
road,  what  business  have  they  with  choosing 
representatives  to  this  Housej  or  wielding 
through  their  hands  the  destioiei  of  empires 
and  generations?  Moro  than  alU  thia 
is  a  struggle  in  which  it  catinot  be  for  aft 
instant  doubtful  who  is  to  be  the  conqueror. 
If  any  be  incredulous,  I  point  to  the  Relief 
Bill,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Municipal  BUI 
They  also  were  to  be  resisted  eternally— « 
on  them,  also,  were  final  stands  to  be  madat 
The  Bills  are  now  Aots  of  Parliament— 
the  revolutionary  measures  are  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  country.  War  to  the  kaifa 
has  subsided  into  obedience  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  So  also  will  it  be  with  this — so 
also  must  it  be.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  passea  to  pro« 
duce  a  necessity  for  others,  until  the  reroiia 
which  they  have  begun,  not  completed, 
shall  be  perfect.  To  stop  now,  when  they 
could  not  stop  then,  is  impossible;  and  if 
it  were  not  impossible,  it  would  be  impolitic 
and  unwise.  The  worst  of  all  states  it 
that  where    institutions   themselves  are. 
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ffom  their  T&riaoce  with  cAoh  otber, 
sources  of  discord.  Let  us  at  all  events 
Iiave  harmooy — let  us  build  in  the  sense 
of  despotisiDy  or  freedoniy  but  not  of  botb. 
Nor  is  this  contest  one  in  which  the  Com- 
mons were  the  ag^ssors.  Two  branches 
of  the  Legislature  maj  be  said  to  stand 
against  one.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  it 
is  presumed  with  his  Maiesty*8  consent, 
bring  down  a  Bill  modelled  on  an  Act 
already  sanctioned  by  the  three  estates. 
It  passes  by  a  large  majority  this  House, 
with  the  full  consent  (to  judge  from  their 
petitions)  of  the  people.  Who  objects  to 
It  ?  A  migority  of  tne  Lords.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  m^ority^  which  is  a  minority 
in  the  nation,  can  succeed  ?-«•  is  it  possible 
they  can  long  continue  to  resist  ?  — is  it  pos- 
sibfe  tibeir  resistance  can  be  unsccompanied 
with  evil— and  on  whom  is  the  anus  of  such 
defeat  or  of  such  resistapoe— on  whom  is 
the  responsibility  of  such  calamities  to 
rest  ?-M>n  this  House  or  the  other,  or  those 
who  bring  in  the  Bill,  or  those  who  were 
the  first  to  resist  and  rdect  it  ?  The  sole 
object  of  Corporations,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter,  was  simply 
to  oppose  the  enactments  of  the  barons ; 
as  the  reign  of  baronial  warfare  and  oppres- 
sion is  at  an  end,  so  also,  following  up  his 
reasoning,  should  Corporations.  But  this 
ts  a  mis-statement  of  the  question.  This 
was  an  incident -— they  served  for  this 
amongst  other  thin^.  Their  original 
object  was  much  wider.  They  are  not 
Korman,  nor  even  Saxon  institutions  — 
they  are  Roman.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
theory  is  founded  on  analogy  — on  fact 
They  are  relics  of  the  old  republican  in. 
stitutions  of  Home.  Their  object  was  self- 
government.  The  tnunicipia  were,  even 
under  the  Imperial  sway,  as  far  as  local 
affairs  were  concerned,  small  common- 
wealths. Traces  of  this  organisation  are 
observable  not  only  in  these  countries,  but 
over  all  Europe.  Their  true  object,  to 
which  all  others  were  secondary,  was  the 
manafiiement  of  their  local  affairs.  In  Ire- 
landy  indeed,  the  case  is  said  to  be  different. 
Corporations  were  planted  there,  it  was 
said,  solely  to  preserve  and  extend  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  This  was,  however,  the 
abuse,  not  the  use.  A  despotic  prince 
employed  a  constitutional  instrument  to 
carry  more  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  into 
effect  bis  own  views  of  proselytism  and 
government.  But  be  would  put  it  to  any 
Member  in  the  House,  had  they  effected 
either  the  real  or  presumed  object  ?  Had 
the  Irish  Corporations  been  good  instrti* 


menta  of  self  gorernmeot,  or  ffood  instni- 
menta  even  of  proselytism.  The  CHthoHc 
religion  existed  and  increased  under  the  very 
shadow  of  these  fortresses — increased,  to(>» 
from  their  very  character ;  because  they  ex* 
eluded  and  oppressed,  the  excluded  end 
oppressed  sect  naturally  augmented  both  in 
numbers  and  hostility.  But  do  their  warmest 
advocatesin  their  hour  of  need  support  them? 
Who,  of  all  that  profited  by  them,  now 
stretchesouta  single  hand  to  save?  The  Cor* 
porations  of  England  had  some  defenders. 
The ''  immaculate"  Corporations  of  Ireland 
had  none.  On  this  point  all  are  agreed ; 
the  abomination  of  abominations  must  be 
got  rid  of.  Accused  and  convicted  of 
profligacy,  pecuniary  and  political,  to  an 
extent  even  beyond  Tory  palliation,  the^ 
are  condemned  on  all  sides  of  the  House 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
But  now  comes  the  great  diflirence  t>etwea 
us.  Having  cleared  away  the  rubbish-^ 
having  got  rid  of  the  abuse— ^having  cast 
away  the  useless  and  injurious  institution^ 
we  would  build,  reform,  and  restore.  We^ 
on  the  cleared  ground,  would  erect  institu«. 
tions  which  would  answer  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed  in  their  place. 
What  do  the  supporters  of  the  Lords* 
amendments—- what  do  these  ^architects 
of  ruin'*  propose  in  their  place?  No 
municipalities  — no  corporations— no ;  the 
very  name  is  loathsome  in  their  nostrils ; 
but  commissioners  on  one  side,  after  all 
their  vituperation  of  commissions,  and  an 
elected  body,  with  all  their  horror  of  eleo- 
tion  and  the  people,  on  the  other.  Without 
entering  as  yet  upon  the  merits  of  the 
change,  I  simply  ask  the  House  is  this 
consistent?  Where  is  the  conservation? 
They  destroy,  without  once  deigning  to 
hear  a  single  witness,  a  single  evidence  for 
or  against  Last  year  nights  were  spent  in 
testing  the  accusations  against  the  £nglish 
Corporations.  What  has  become  of  the  scru- 
pulousness and  fastidiousness  of  the  Lords 
this  year  ?  Yet  there  was  not  a  greater  dif- 
ference between  oneEnglish  Corporation  and 
another,  than  between  one  Irish  and  another. 
Who  will  rank  in  the  same  category  Dublin 
and  Waterford,  Cashel  and  Wexford  ?  The 
iniquities  of  the  pipe-water  expenditure 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Waterford .  Wexford 
already  enjoys  a  Corporation  comparatively 
open  and  free.  Where  was  the  justice  of 
the  Peers  in  condemning  the  guilty  and 
innocent  together  ?  Where  was  Uieir  ortho« 
doxy  in  sweeping  away,  without  mercjr^ 
Protestant  Corporations  in  the  north,  in 
order  to  render  doubly  sure,  the  exclusion 
M2 
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of  Catholic  Corporations  io  the  8<)Qth. 
But  do  they  really  sweep  them  away  ? 
—This  is  the  pretext — the  seeming — the 
phrase.  They  annihilate  the  Corporation, 
hut  preserve  the  officers.  The  clerks 
of  the  markets,  weigh-masters,  hutter- 
tasters  and  assay-masters  are  continued— 
absolutely  the  defects  of  the  freeman- 
franchise  are  continued — the  staff  is  con- 
tinued^ thoijgli  the  common  men  are  dis- 
banded. What  constitutes  the  essential 
Tioe  in  the  system  is  rendered  permanent, 
the  accessory  only  is  flung  away.  But  this 
is  out  of  regard  for  property.  All  these 
salaries  are  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
heritable  freeholds.  Let  us  see  how  the 
regard  for  property  operates  in  other  par- 
ticulars. Commissioners  for  the  Crown 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  apply  it  to  the 
Bustainment  of  a  whole  host  of  the  old 
Binecurists ;  and  if  there  be  a  surplus,  not 
very  probable  where  there  are  so  many  to 
be  fed,  it  is  then  to  be  applied  to  such 
improvements  as  the  Commissioners  deem 
fit.  What  do  the  Commissioners  know, 
or  what  can  they  know,  of  the  interests  of 
these  towns?  Is  it  not  obvious^  that  this 
Leviathan  Corporation,  which  is  to  swallow 
up  all  others,  must,  after  all,  depend  upon 
information  from  each  town  }  But  from 
whom  is  it  to  come?  Not  from  any 
public  or  authorised  body,  but  from  this  or 
that  private  intriguer;  to  the  hand  of  the 
flatterer,  or  the  spy,  the  dexterous  haunter 
of  the  Castle  offices,  will  be  delivered  up 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  most  influ- 
ential portions  of  the  community.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
seem  to  be  convinced  that  our  confiscated 
funds  are  never  to  increase.  Certainly 
with  the  monstrous  clauses,  inserted  for 
facilitating  and  screening  alienation,  it 
would  be  impossible.  But  these  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained  by  a  House  which 
piques  itself  on  being  the  ex^officio  guar- 
dian of  the  public  purse.  Well,  then, 
what  happens?  In  Waterford,  for  in- 
stance, the  greater  part  of  corporate  pro- 
perty is  held  on  terminable  leases.  When 
these  leases  shall  terminate,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  called  to  relet.  Here  is 
'another  wide  door  open  for  every  sort  of 
fraud  and  personal  negotiation,  for  indi- 
vidual interests,  for  motives  secret,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  too  dark  to  bear  the 
light.  Who  will  lay  out  money  on  a 
holding  which  may  yet  be  disposed  of  to 
Ood  knows  whom  ?  and  how  have  these 
scrupulous  defenders  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty managed  the  charity  funds?    Just 
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as  they  have  all  the  others — ^left  them  in 
the  enjoyment,  that  is  the  phrase,  of  the 
old,  half-extinct,  half-surviving  Corpora- 
tions. The  trustees  are  corporators,  and 
to  be  corporators ;  so  that  in  Dublin, 
where  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  has  been  a 
receptacle,  by  a  strange  perversion,  for  the 
sons  of  corporators  only,  it  is  still  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  corporation  trustees,  to 
be  applied  hereafter  to  precisely  the  same 
use.  But,  answer  the  supporters  of  the 
amendments,  you  will  have  (in  the  rale 
proposed  to  be  levied  under  9th  George 
4th)  abundant  means  for  improving  the 
town,  and  for  the  levy  and  administration 
of  such  rate  we  give  you  a  body  chosen 
by  yourselves.  But  the  powers  under  this 
Act  do  not  extend  half  far  enough. 
Where  are  the  means  for  widening  streets, 
erecting  buildings,  &c.?  If  the  Peers  are 
anxious  for  these  objects,  consistently 
with  such  anxiety,  they  ought  to  have 
left  the  Bill  as  it  originally  stood.  And 
why  have  they  not  ?  Simply  because  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  a  Munici- 
pal Council  would  become  an  encourager 
and  organ  of  agitation.  But  is  this  enough  } 
Ought  they  not  also  to  show  that  a  Board 
of  Commissioners,  under  the  9th  George 
4th,  will  be  sufiBcient?  But  this  I  defy 
them  to  do.  Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and 
assert,  that  if  a  municipal  council  be  a 
school  for  agitation,  d  fortiori,  must  also 
be  such  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  Who 
chooses  them  ?  Not  the  Crown ;  no— but 
the  people.  And  what  part  of  the  people? 
Not  the  10/.  householders,  but  the  6L ; — 
the  very  men  whom  our  opponents  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  mob  populace 
specifically  of  the  cities.  How,  too,  are 
they  selected?  In  mass,  and  not  by 
wards.  Wards,  in  many  cities — in  Water- 
ford,  for  instance — will  mix  a  large  portion 
of  Tory  and  Liberal  interests ;  and  why 
not  ?  But  here  you  must  have,  if  politica 
be  at  all  the  test,  the  extreme  popular 
party  solely,  or  in  strong  majority.  The 
men  not  only  have  no  very  steady  prin* 
ciples,  but  those  they  have  they  do  not 
know  bow  to  bring  them  out.  But  I  deny 
utterly,  first,  that  these  bodies  would  In 
general  be  converted  to  political  engines; 
and  next,  I  do  not  consider  it  an  evil, 
that  in  them,  as  elsewhere,  political  opi- 
nions and  feelings  should  be  evinced.  Oar 
charitable  institutions  are  managed  by 
elected  Committees ;  the  men  drawn  are 
not  the  political  partisans,  but  the  careful, 
skilful,  and  honest,  the  benevolent  and 
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the  discreet.  I  rejoice  to  see,  and  so  do 
my  fellow*citizens»  such  men  in  such 
places.  Roman  Catholics  choose  Quakers 
and  Dissenters  without  reference  to  party 
or  creed.  If  agitation  be  an  evil,  let  us 
have  it  in  its  visible,  fair,  and  purified 
form,  in  such  bodies,  recognised  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  law  and  the  State,  rather 
than  in  large  and  dangerous  masses,  un- 
authorised meetings,  and  turbulent  and 
partial  selections.  Here  it  may  answer  a 
two- fold  purpose,  both  as  a  free  outlet, 
and  a  natural  one,  for  emotions  and  opi- 
nions which  will  exist,  and  act  as  a  good 
guage  and  scale  of  the  character  and 
quantity  of  popular  feeling.  So  far  from 
thinking  it  dangerous,  I  think  it  safe. 
Men  have  ambitions,  and  intellect,  and 
energies — give  food  at  home  for  their 
honest  and  useful  display,  and  they  will 
not  turn  to  illicit  or  perilous  gratification 
for  them  abroad.  Besides,  how  can  you 
put  down  this  agitation  ?  Do  you  think 
it  depends  upon  place  or  names,  or  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  men  ?  Whether  you 
call  it  Council  or  Board,  or  its  head 
Mayor,  or  Chairman,  it  comes  precisely 
to  the  same  thing.  Even  if  you  shut  it 
out  altogether,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
find  itself  a  meeting  place  and  president 
in  every  room  in  a  discontented  city  ?— - 
nay,  at  the  corner  of  every  street  ?  Have 
these  men  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  and  not  know  this  ?  The 
Corn  Exchange  did  not  make  or  maintain 
it.  It  grew  out  of,  lived,  and  flourished 
in  your  bad  laws.  If  you  would  wish  to 
expel  it— «to  chain  the  bad  angel  in  the 
depths  from  which  it  sprung,  use  fetters 
which  love  and  justice  forge.  They,  and 
they  only,  are  equal  to  the  task.  1  said 
that  Ministers  acted  consistently  with 
themselves.  I  say,  they  also  act  not  less 
consistently  with  the  British  Constitution 
and  freedom.  These  two  last  terms  I  con- 
sider identical.  What  is  our  Constitu- 
tion ?  Seif*government.  Even  the  King 
himself  is  only  a  Minister,  to  obtain  more 
^ffectaally  this  great  object.  Self- taxation 
is  the  first  item  in  self-government.  In 
this  scale  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me 
whether  it  be  a  shilling  or  a  pound.  If  I 
give  a  pound  through  my  own  express 
consent,  or  through  others  acting  for  me, 
my  independence  is  inviolate ;  if  a  farthing 
be  taken  without  it,  I  am  plundered.  On 
this  principle  I  demand  for  every  rate- 
payer a  proper  organ  for  the  levy  and 
mmageineiit  pf  bis  rate*    The  Bill  gave 


it ;  the  amendments  would  directly  or  in- 
directly take  it  away.  Nominated  Com- 
missioners from  the  Crown  are  to  manage 
property  belonging  to  the  people  as  much 
as  the  tax  levied  but  yesterday.  What  is 
the  conduct  of  other  countries  ?  Not  a 
single  State,  however  opposed  in  institu- 
tions, in  Europe  (I  need  not  speak  of 
America),  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  which  has  not  municipal  bodies 
and  franchises  quite  as  large  and  liberal  as 
those  proposed  by  the  Bill.  I  have  hitherto 
argued  this  question  without  reference  to 
what  is  indeed  the  question — its  flagrant 
injustice  to  Ireland.  It  is  enough  that 
England  has  these  institutions,  that  Scot- 
land has  them,  and  that  you  deny  them  to 
Ireland,  to  make  us  fling  your  amend- • 
ments  from  us  with  indignation  and  scorn. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Exeter  thinks  lightly 
of  these  institutions.  Would  he  dare  to 
have  spoken  thus  to  a  Scotch  audience 
before  they  were  granted  ?  Of  their  use- 
fulness we,  not  he,  are  to  be  the  judges. 
We  value  them — that  is  enough.  The 
same  cant  was  used  when  Emancipation 
was  demanded  and  Reform  was  demanded 
— is  that  your  opinion  now  ?  Injustice  to 
Ireland  is  what  you  proclaim, —  our  rights, 
not  more,  but  not  less,  is  our  answer.  A 
late  publication  calls  on  us  tauntingly  to 
make  out  a  list  of  our  grievances,  and 
they  will  discuss  them  with  us.  Our  an- 
swer is  not  written  in  books,  but  in  every 
feature  of  our  country — go  and  read  them 
there.  Is  it  not  enough  that  Ireland  is 
what  it  is  ?  The  very  barbarism  of  which 
you  complain  is  in  itself  as  foul  a  blot — 
as  merited  a  stigma  as  any  which  the 
bitterest  hatred  could  fling  upon  you.  It 
says,  in  language  which  is  unanswered, 
that  you — you,  who  boast  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  that  your  institutions  are  all- 
civilizing,  all-subduing — you^  who  vaunt 
to  be  the  Promethei  of  new  men  wherever 
your  touch  is  felt — here  is  a  country — yours 
for  centuries — yours  entirely — yours  in 
every  change — open  to  all  your  experi- 
ments— and  what  have  you  made  it?  Ask 
Europe,  ask  history,  and  they  will  answer. 
We  ask  for  justice ;  other  nations  so 
treated  would  have  asked  for  vengeance. 
But  I  am  sick,  not  to  hear  the  taunt,  but 
to  reiterate  the  demand.  Events  will  do 
for  us  that  which  our  strength  could  not 
do;  and  with  England  and  Scotland  at 
our  side,  it  will  be  strange  if  you  refuse  ns 
with  impunity.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  I  have  a  right  to  speak  it; — I  am  no. 
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alien,  nor  ever  will  brook  to  be  termed  so ; 
the  blood  in  my  veins  is  as  Saxon — aye, 
and  as  much  British  as  in  that  of  any  of 
our  revilers — so  also  are  my  feelings.  It 
is  not  this  air  I  breathe,  nor  this  beam 
above  our  heads,  nor  these  sticks,  nor 
these  stones  about  us,  that  attaches  this 
country — this  Britain  to  our  thoughts  and 
hearts ;  but  those  noble  institutions  which 
have  been  our  glory  and  our  power — this 
moral  might  of  freedom  and  justice,  which 
clothes  us,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  with 
the  majesty  of  this  empire,  wherever  and 
however  we  travel.  I  speak  the  language 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  as  you  speak 
it,  and  am  of  the  land  which  has  placed 
beside  you  heroes— heroes  great  in  arms, 
in  titles,  to  all  that  makes  the  height  of 
human  dignity  and  power  to  man.  Never, 
then,  will  I  yield,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  any  share  in  this  my  birth- 
right, for  it  is  mine,  as  well  as  yours.  I 
take  it  not  by  concession  or  grant,  but  as 
a  well-purchased,  dearly-fought-for  in- 
heritance. I  said  I  had  a  right  to  speak — 
judge  yourselves.  I  am  not  one  who  have 
struggled  in  all  seasons  in  agitation.  1 
never  spoke  in  or  out  of  this  House  a 
word  which  was  not  my  conviction.  I 
have  given  proof  stronger  than  words  of 
my  sincerity.  A  word  would  have  placed 
me  in  the  representation  of  Tipperary  or 
"Waterford — that  word  was  Repeal.  I  re- 
fused it,  for  I  could  not  lie  to  thousands 
any  more  than  to  one.  I  was  severed 
from  friends,  from  popularity,  from  all 
chance  of  honourable  ambition,  but  I  held 
my  conviction  untainted — my  conscience 
was  untouched.  In  the  same  sincerity  as 
then  I  now  speak  to  you,  I  entreat  you  to 
unite  US  in  deed  as  well  as  word.  I  then 
said,  as  I  say  now,  wait  a  while,  an  Im- 
perial Parliament  there  must  be,  but  it 
can  only  rest  on  local  government  be- 
neath and  around  it.  If  I  had  not 
that  hope,  that  certainty,  bow  could  I 
have  spoken — where  would  have  been 
my  faith?  That  pledge  I  call  on  you 
to  redeem.  Believe  not  that  you  may 
tefnse  it  with  hnpuoity.  Trust  not  to  your 
permanency.  I  know  of  nothing  perma- 
nent in  politics — nothing  where  nations 
tfe  concerned,  but  change.  Institutions 
may  crumble,  and  the  ascendancy  of  one 
day  yield  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  other ; 
but  the  masses  cannot  pass  away.  Read 
history,  and  read  it  to  act  on  it — your 
own  will  tell  von  striking,  but  useful 
Intht.    Kinge  have  been  delhrosedi  the 


Lords  voted  useless,  but  the  Commons  of 
these  realms  are  indestructible  and  im« 
mortal. 

Mr.  Praed  said,  it  was  once  an  honour 
and  a  satisfaction  to  be  engaged  with  an 
adversary  who,  like  the  hon*  Member  for 
Waterford,  acted  fearlessly  on  his  own 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  In  a  conteal 
with  such  an  adversary  victory  must  ba 
without  exultation,  and  submission  wilh« 
out  shame.  He  gave  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  credit  for  sincerity  in  the 
views  which  he  had  expressed  to  the 
House.  They  had  been  told  by  the  hon. 
Member,  that  if  the  measure  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  rejected  the  cry  for  municipal 
reform  would  not  cease,  but  it  would  be 
coupled  with  a  cry  for  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  hon.  Member  had  ex- 
pressed himself  on  that  subject  in  terraa 
loud  and  strong.  To  Gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  which  the  hon.  Member  be- 
longed— much  on  account  of  a  prevailng 
feature  in  the  national  charaoter,  and 
partly  on  account  of  a  warmth  of  feeliof^ 
which,  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  was  to 
be  expected  from  them — it  was  conceded 
that  they  should  use  stronger  language 
than  might  be  expected  to  fall  from  otlm 
Members  of  that  House.  But  from  an 
English  Member  he  had  looked  for  moch 
solid  and  grave  argument  on  a  question 
which  confessedly  involved  consequenoea 
so  important  to  the  national  welfare.  The 
hon.  Member  for  London  had  disappoint- 
ed those  expectations.  He  could  under- 
stand that  an  Irish  Member  who  represented 
all  the  warmth,  as  well  as  all  the  wisdom^ 
of  Ireland,  should  use  expressions  such  aa 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  opposed  in 
spirit  to  the  people,  that  they  did  not  care 
for  the  people,  Uiat  they  must  be  reformed 
as  the  Augean  stable  was  reformed,  and 
that  when  on  another  occasion  il  was  pro* 
posed  to  turn  the  river  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  reply  v^as  that  it  would  be 
better  to  turn  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
river ;  such  expressions  as  these  be  conld 
understand  coromg  from  an  Irish  Member; 
he  could  understand  that  hon*  Member 
when  he  represented  the  House  of  Lorda 
as  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  Gonstitntton ; 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  the  propriety 
of  such  expressions  when  falling  from  an 
English  Member.  He  woold  snbmit  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  London,  who  had 
condescended,  in  discussing  a  grave  con- 
stitutional qnestwn,  whether  it  were  proper 
to  nie  language  sncb  aa  no  Enf  Uah  Meni* 
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ber  ought  to  have  used  on  anysabject. 
The  hon.  Member  had  called  the  House  of 
Lords  a  herd  of  swine,  and  had  alluded  to 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord  as  their  driver. 
He  submitted  to  that  hon.  jMember 
"whether  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  ought  not  to  be 
brought  forward  in  a  specific  and  Parlia* 
mentary  form,  and  not  m  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  in  language  unworthy 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  either  in  that 
or  any  other  House.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  had  said,  that  the  cry 
for  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  be 
expected  if  this  measure  was  refused. 
Then  it  became  proper  that  they  should 
proceed  to  consider  what  was  the  real 
position  in  which  that  House  was  placed 
as  regarded  the  House  of  Lords.  Hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House,  enter- 
taining all  that  respect  for  the  other  House 
that  the  Constitution  prescribed,  held  that 
the  amendments  maae  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  this  Bill,  were  recommended  not 
only  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also 
by  that  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  which  was  consistent  with 
the  Constitution.  It  was  natural  that  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
should  not  only  condemn  those  amend- 
ments, for  what  they  believed  to  be  their  in- 
trinsic defects,  but  also  because  they  origi- 
nated in  that  House,  towards  which  they 
entertained  such  strong  sentiments  of  dis- 
like. This  being  the  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides,  and  if  it  became  necessary  to 
contemplate  the  question  of  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  became  desirable  to 
inquire  by  what  means,  supposing  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  to  be  irreconcileable, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  Now 
it  was  a  necessary  mgredient  in  the  con- 
BtitutioD  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it 
should  change  from  time  to  time  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  members;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  class  of  society 
out  of  which  were  generally  selected  the 
individuals  raised  to  the  Peerage,  was  of 
such  a  way  of  thinking  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible that  in  the  course  of  years  the 
House  of  Lords  would  become  re-organized 
and  changed  in  feelings,  in  the  same  de- 
gree that  the  same  change  would  have 
operated  in  the  class  from  which  they  had 
beeo  taken.  If  this  were  denied,  and  if  it 
weie  gnmted  that  the  feeliogs  of  the  class 


in  question  were  so  opposed  to  thet  portioB 
of  the  constituency  of  the  country  rcpre« 
sented  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  the  feelings  and 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  be  so 
radically  changed  as  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  then,  he  maintained,  that  the 
great  political  difference  which  existed 
ought  not  to  be  represented  as  a  difference 
existing  between  a  certain  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
people,  but  the  situation  of  parties  ought 
fairly  to  be  stated  as  a  total  opposition  of 
the  whole  of  the  upper  class  of  society  to 
that  portion  of  the  people  represented  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  this  was  a 
dangerous  admission  to  make,  and  as  no 
adequate  remedy  had  been  suggested  he 
was  disposed  to  wait  for  the  operation  of 
the  natural  and  constitutional  causes,  in 
order  to  work  a  change  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  gradual  infusion  of  fresh 
Members  from  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
and  for  a  change  in  the  feeling  produced 
in  the  country  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
which  was  rapidly  dying  away.  He  would 
not  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
in  many  of  the  subjects  he  had  adverted 
to.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  circum* 
stances  which  attended  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  or  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation  Bill,  although  he  thought  that  the  ef* 
feet  of  the  passing  of  those  two  Bills  had 
taught  the  Legislature  a  most  important 
lesson.  It  had  taught  them,  that  there 
had  been  a  want  of  prudence  or  of  fore* 
sight  in  those  by  whom  the  introduction  of 
those  measures  bad  been  enforced.  It  had 
told  them  that  a  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted, for  that  the  measures  had  not 
effected  the  object  to  accomplish  which 
they  were  introduced — that  they  had  not 
prevailed  to  mitigate  the  feeling  of  discon- 
tent in  Ireland,  or  to  reconcile  the  people 
of  that  country  to  the  Government  ^ 
the  empire.  Nor  should  he  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  travels  through 
different  countries  of  the  continent  in 
search  of  municipal  institutions,  for  he 
could  not  but  think  that  there  were 
circumstances — peculiar  circumstances— 
in  the  situation  of  Ireland,  as  regarded  this 
country,  which  rendered  the  example  of 
other  countries  not  similarly  situated  of  no 
possible  importance  to  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain.  Those  circumstances  were, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  divided 
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into  a  majority  and  minority  peculiarly 
and  singularly  situated — ^a  majority  poor, 
uneducated,  mistaken,  in  point  of  religion  : 
a  minority  confessedly  educated,  and  loyal 
in  politics.     ^A  laugh^     He  knew  what 
that  laugh  meant.    He  said  loyal,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  disappoint- 
ment of  their  own  views,  they  still  desired 
to  continue  their  adherence  to  the  Union 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.    A  ma- 
jority and  minority  thus  constituted  were 
set  against  one  another  in  a  virulence  of 
hostility  not   to   be  found   in   any  other 
country;    and,  moreover,  there  was  the 
fact  that  this  minority  had  been  maintained 
in  a  most  undue  supremacy,  while  the 
majority  had  been  reduced  to  what  he  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  most  unworthy  sub- 
jection, and  that  the  question  now  was, 
not  whether  they  should  remove  as  well 
the  supremacy  of  the  minority  as  the  sub- 
jection of  the  majority,  but  only  whether 
the  subjection  of  the  majority  should  be 
changed  to  a  not  less  bitter  subjection  of 
the  minority.     That  was  the  real  question. 
Both  Houses  were  agreed  that  it  was  wise 
to  abolish  the  supremacy  of  the  minority. 
It  was  asked,  on  the  other  side,  why  were 
not  the  Protestant  Corporations  left  un- 
touched ?     The  reason  was,  that  they  (the 
Opposition)  wished  that  there  should  be 
no  supremacy  of  the  one  sect  or  of  the 
other.    They  were  asked  for  equal  laws 
for  Ireland  with  those  of  this  country;  but 
was  it  doubtedy  for  one  moment,  that  all 
legislation  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  par. 
ticular  wants  of  the  society  for  which  it  was 
to  operate,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  effect  ? 
In  1817  the  Six  Acts  were  passed,  but 
when  a  motion  was  made  to  extend  the 

!>rovision8  of  one  of  them — that  which  re- 
ated  to  seditious  meetings — to  Ireland, 
that  motion  was  immediately  negatived  on 
the  ground  that  Ireland  was  so  tranquil  as 
not  to  require  the  operation  of  such  a  law. 
Again,  it  was  only  three  years  since  the 
very  Ministers  who  now  called  for  justice 
to  Ireland  themselves  introduced  an  arbi- 
trary measure  into  that  House,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  destroy  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  to  hand  over  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  court- 
martial.  Yet  the  agitation  which  then 
prevailed  in  Ireland  arose  from  no  other 
cause  than  that  the  people  of  that  country 
were  expecting  to  take  by  force  that  Church 
property  which  the  Legislature  had  since 
iought  to  confer  upon  them.      But  was 


there  at  that  time  any  attempt  to  transfer 
that  Act  to  England  ?     It  would  have  been 
absurd.     He  might  perhaps  be  told  that 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  intended  to 
be  temporary  only,  and  they  had  already 
been  told  so.      An  observation  had  been 
made,  which  was  as  true  as  it  was  pointed, 
that  legislation  was  for  a  time,  the  people 
for  eternity.     But  the  Peers  did  not  mean 
their  present  legislation  to  be  more  perma- 
nent than   circumstances  required.     On 
the  contrary,  they  desired  to  see  the  people 
of  Ireland  exercising  those  rights  which 
had  already  been  granted  to  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland,  so  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  should  be 
such  as  to  warrant  its  being  supposed  that 
the  concession  of  them  would  be  a  benefit 
and  not  a  mischief.     He  felt  that  he  was 
justly  entitled  to  refer  to  their  limited  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  English 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  in  order  to  show 
that,   as   many   parts  of    that   Act  had 
operated  in  a  manner  totally  different  from 
anything  intended  by  its  framers,  if  he  had 
rightly  represented  the  state  of  parties  in 
Ireland,  still  worse  effects  would  result  in 
that  country  than  had  occurred  in  this. 
He  particularly  referred  to  the  exercise  of 
the  trusts  vested  in  the  town-councils,  and 
the  mode  of  their  election.     The  town- 
councils  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
constituency,  and   the  consequence   was 
that,in  places  where  parties  were  very  nearly 
balanced,  and   very  highly  excited,  the 
town-council  was  wholly  composed  of  par- 
tizans  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.     The 
patronage  in  such  towns  had  been  dis- 
tributed for  political  purposes,  and  in  total 
disregard  of  all  principles  which  should 
have  regulated  their  conduct.     He  would 
mention  an  instance  of  this.     It  had  oc- 
curred at  Yarmouth,  and  he  had  a  per- 
sonal  knowledge    of  it     At  that   place 
political  feeling  prevailed  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  |)artie8  were  not  very  unequally 
balanced.     At  the  last  election  the  Tories 
were  successful.     He  understood  to  what 
that  laugh  referred,  but  he  would  not  be 
diverted  from  his  course  by  it.     The  num- 
bers of  the  two  parties  m  the  town  were 
nearly  equal.  There  were  thirty-six  men* 
hers  of  the  town-council,  of  whom  otily  one 
was  a  Tory — ^the  remainder  were  EUfiucals* 
Under  the  old  system  there  were  eight 
watchmen  for  the  town,  three  of  whom 
only  were  voters.     Under  the  new  systam 
sixteen  had  been  appointed — all  Blues*  and 
every  one  a  voter— five  of  whom  bad  been 
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examioed  against  the  Tories  on  a  com* 
mittee  up  stairs,  and  one  of  whom  was  the 
single  witness  who  ventured  to  assert  that 
he  (Mr.  Praed)  had,  with  his  own  mouth, 
oflfered  him  a  bribe  (a  statement  which, 
although  somewhat  irregularly,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  contradicting).  The  Attor- 
ney-General was  afraid  to  make  use  of  that 
witness  as  the  supporter  of  a  prosecution, 
and  he  was  afterwards  expressly  disbelieved 
on  bis  oath  without  allowing  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  to  go  into  his  case.  Here, 
then,  was  an  instance  which  had  fallen  un- 
der his  (Mr.  Praed's)  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  the  patron- 
age vested  in  the  town-councils  had  been 
exercised.  Was  it  not  reasonable  to  sup-* 
pose  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  same 
objections  existed  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
the  effect  of  the  same  power  being  intrusted 
to  similar  bodies  would  be  worse.  Why, 
in  a  Bill  which  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  that  House,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government,  the  principle  for  which 
he  contended  had  virtually  been  recog- 
nised ;  for  in  the  Bill  for  the  appointment 
of  the  trustees  of  charities  in  Ireland,  a  pro- 
vision was  made  against  that  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  the  majority  preventing  the 
minority  from  being  represented  at  all; 
and  he  must  say,  therefore,  that  if  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  in  this  instance 
recognised  the  evil  of  the  principle  which 
regulated  the  election  of  the  councils,  the 
same  objection  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
elections  of  town*councils  in  Ireland.  They 
were  called  on  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  to  do  justice  to  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  quarrel  with  the  ex- 
pression ;  but  he  could  not  see  how  the 
call  could  consistently  be  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  A  friend  of  his,  an 
Englishman,  had  been  present  at  a  meeting 
at  Limerick,  at  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  made  a  most  eloquent  speech 
on  the  miseries  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  same  Gentleman  ha'l,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
in  company  with  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  places  where  he  had 
seen  more  misery  than  it  had  ever  been  his 
lot  to  witness  anywhere.  After  the  meet- 
iag  (which  was  on  the  subject  of  the  poor- 
laws),  he  suggested  the  desirableness  of  a 
subscription,  by  the  800  gentlemen  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  beings  whom 
he  had  seen  in  so  much  misery ;  but  he 
was  answered,  that  it  would  not  succeed  if 
it  were  proposed,  for  that  such  a  mode  of 
dtalioj^  wjith  the  question  was  not  popular. 


But  the  Peers  did  not  feel  themselves 
called  on  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  more  especially  when  they  were 
told  by  him  that  he  wanted  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  Corporations,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  lighting  and  paving,  but  as 
normal  schools  of  agitation.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  in  schools  of  a  very 
different  kind  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  trained,  that  they  ought  to  be 
sraduated  at  colleges  of  a  very  different 
description.  They  wished  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  secured,  their 
commerce  to  be  improved,  and  their  wealth 
to  be  increased,  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
give  additional  means  of  exciting  disaffec- 
tion, and  of  injuring  the  people.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
talked  about  justice  for  Ireland ;  but  they 
told  him  at  once,  that  if  they  coold  not  do 
justice  to  that  country  without  creating 
freG^  instruments  for  his  purposes — if  they 
could  not  suppress  agitation  without  open- 
ing the  door  to  that  which,  in  his  appre- 
hension, would  be  a  still  greater  pestilence 
— they  would  infinitely  rather  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stood  than  make  any  change 
whatever  in  the  present  system.  Now  let 
him  put  to  the  House  the  case  as  it  really 
existed.  It  had  been  stated  on  all  hands, 
that  the  present  corporation  system  of 
Ireland  was  full  of  abuse ;  and  no  one  had 
been  louder  in  denouncing  the  mischiefs  of 
that  system  than  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  himself.  Well,  a 
Bill  had  come  down  to  them  for  the  r&« 
moval  of  this  abuse,  and  what  did  the  other- 
branch  of  the  Legislature  in  that  Bill  pnn 
pose?  Why,  to  abolish  Corporations  in 
Ireland  altogether,  and  place  llie  whole  of 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  those  bodies 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in  whom  it  could  not  be  said  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  they  could  not 
safely  be  vested.  This  was  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  amendments  of  the  Lords ; 
and  although  the  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  complained  of  the  mischiefs  arising 
out  of  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
Corporations,  tney  reftised  to  accept  it. 
The  question  therefore  before  the  House, 
was,  whether  they  would  adopt  a  measure 
which  would  abolish  that  which  had  been, 
protested  against  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  as  unjust  and  illegaU  or  whether 
they  would  retain  the  old  system  with  all 
its  evils,  because  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  all  the  good  they  could  wish  to 
effect.    Tlie  course  whicb  tlie  bon<  Mem^ 
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bera  o^porit*  wanted  tbem  to  pursue 
would,  ID  hishumble  judgment,  be  neither 
agfeeeble  to  the  House  of  Commons,  oon« 
aistent  with  their  dutjr  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  nor  consonant  to  the  trust 
which  had  been  reposed  in  them. 

Viscount  EMngton  would  not  follow  the 
hon*  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken  through  all  his  TErious  matter,  nor 
enter  into  any  discussion  with  him  as  to 
the  woricing  of  the  English  Corporation 
Befcns  Bill  in  the  particular  place  which 
tiie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  repre- 
sented. He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
in  the  few  observations  he  had  to  make  he 
should  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  sub- 
ject before  them;  and  he  would  add, 
though  he  could  not  share  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Grentleman  the  deference 
whidi  he  had  expressed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  other  House,  he  should  at 
least  abstain  from  anything  like  vitupera- 
tioD  of  the  authmv  of  these  amendments. 
It  was  his  feeling  that  the  language  of 
both  Houses,  in  reference  to  each  other, 
should  be  that  of  respect  and  conciliation  } 
and  however  freely  he  might  discuss  the 
measures  emanating  from  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  he  should  always  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  speak  in  terms  of 
respect  of  the  authors  of  these  measures. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  nearly  every 
boo.  Member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  had  enlarged  upon  two  topics  in 
refersoce  to  the  subject  before  the  House- 
namely,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  fer 
Kilkenny,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter  into  a  vin- 
dication of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
from  the  taunts  which  had  been  so  plen- 
tifully thrown  out  against  him,  nor  should 
he  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  a  proposition  of  which 
ne  was  one  of  the  very  last  men  in  the 
House  who  could  be  charged  with  being  a 
supporter.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  with  the  opinion  he  entertained  with 
respect  to  this  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  he  felt 
that  if  he  could  conceive  it  possible  that 
such  a  measure  should  pass  into  law, 
though  he  did  not  say  that  even  such  a 
result  would  make  him  the  friend  or  sup. 
porter  of  re|»eal,  yet  he  would  say  that  such 
a  measure,  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law, 
would  aflbrd  full  justification  for  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  should  say  that  such 
an  Act  presented  sufficient  grounds  for  de- 
manding repeal.  He  was  old  enough  to 
lemember  something  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  tb9  Usfen  waa  popoeed,  of  the 


arguments  by  which  that  measure  waa 
enforced,  and  of  the  great  principle  unon 
which  those  arguments  were  grounoed. 
That  principle  was  e^ual  laws,  equal 
rights,  and  equal  participatbu  in  all  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  the  English 
Constitution.  This  was  the  principle  which 
pervaded  every  sentence  of  the  powerful 
and  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1800,  on  the  occasion  of  proposing  that 
measure  to  the  House ;  and  he  could  not 
help  recalling  to  the  House  the  words  ia 
which  that  great  statesman  concluded  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  powers 
fill  addresSf  and  which  appeared  to  him 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  drcumstancea 
under  which  a  participation  in  the  tried 
advantages  of  English  Corporation  Kdm 
form  was  now  sought  to  oe  given  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  happily  com- 
batting the  argument  which  had  been 
raised  upon  the  insult  which  it  was  alleged 
would  be  inflicted  upon  the  national  pride 
of  Irishmen,  in  depriving  them  of  an  inde* 
pendent  legislature,  proceeded  in  these 
words  :— 

*^  If  there  be  a  country  which,  against  the 
greatest  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  iu  peace 
and  security,  has  not  adequate  means  of  pro« 
tecting  itself  without  the  aid  of  another  na- 
tion ;  if  that  other  be  a  neighbouring  and 
kindred  nation,  speaking  the  same  language, 
whose  laws,  whose  customs  and  habits  are  the 
same  in  principle,  but  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  or  perfection^  with  a  more  extensive 
commerce,  and  more  abundant  means  of 
acquiring  and  diffusing  national  wealth;  the 
stability  of  whose  government — the  escellence 
of  whose  constitution,  is  more  than  ever  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  very  country  of  which  we  are  speaking  can 
only  boast  an  inadequate  and  imperfect  re- 
semblance; -^  under  such  circumstances,  I 
would  ask,  what  conduct  would  be  prescribed 
by  every  rational  principle  of  dignity,  of  hon* 
oor,  or  of  interest  f  I  would  ask  whether  this 
is  not  a  faithful  description  of  the  cinmm* 
stances  which  ought  to  dispose  Ireland  to  a 
union? — ^whether  Great  Britain  is  not  pre« 
cisely  the  nation  with  which,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  country,  situated  as  Ireland  is,  would 
desire  to  unite  t  Does  a  union,  under  such 
circumstances,  by  free  consent,  and  on  jast 
and  equal  terms,  deserve  to  be  branded  as  n 
proposal  for  subjecting  Ireland  to  a  foreign 
yoke  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  free  and  voluntary 
association  of  two  great  countries,  which  join, 
for  their  common  benefit,  in  one  empire,  where 
each  will  maintain  its  proportional  weight  and 
importance,  under  the  security  of  equal  laws, 
reciprocal  affection,  and  inseparable  interests, 
and  which  vrant  nothing  but  that  indiasoHiUt 

oonneiion  to  render  both  iavineibler' 
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"  N<m  ego  oec  TeucTia  Italiw  porere  jubebo. 
Nee  nora  regiui  peto ;  paribus  se  leglbus  amb« 
InyicUa  gentes  aterna  In  foeden  mittant.'^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  deliFered  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  introducing  the  measure  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries^  and  such 
were  the  principles  upon  which  the  union 
was  founded  and  carried  j  into  effect. 
What,  he  would  now  ask  hon.  Members 
opposite— what  would  that  great  states- 
man, if  he  could  return  now  upon  earth- 
now  that  that  measure  had  been  thirty-five 
years  in  operation — what  would  he  say  if 
ne  could  hear  those  ill-omened  words 
which  had  been  so  often  alluded  to  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  what,  he  would  re- 
peat, would  Mr.  Pitt  hare  said,  if  he 
could  have  been  told  that  these  words 
were  applied  to  Ireland  by  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament— by  the  leader  of 
that  party  who  affected  to  act,  as  far  as 
possible,  upon  the  principles  and  upon  the 
nsodel  of  Mr.  Pitt?  What  would  that 
great  statesman  have  said  if,  immediately 
after  the  period  at  which  the  abuses  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  of  England  had 
been  veibrmed,  and  when  those  Corpo- 
rations had  been  rendered  subject  to  popu- 
lar control,  and  after  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland  had  been  denounced  as  fraught 
with  abuses  still  more  intolerable  and  still 
more  grievous  than  those  of  England  had 
ever  been— -what  would  he  have  said  if  lie 
had  bees  fold,  tliat  the  only  means  to  be 
dieted  to  Ireland  for  ^ting  rid  of  those 
abusee,  was  by  destroying  altogether  every 
vestige  of  municipal  government  in  that 
country,  and  by  investing  the  whole  cor- 
porate power  and  authority  of  Ireland  in 
the  bands  of  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Crown  ?  Would  Mr.  I^tt  have  con- 
aidenid  toeb  a  proposition  as  accordant 
with  the  great  princijJe  upon  which  the 
Union  was  founded,  namely^  that  of  the 
jnnetion  upon  equal  terms,  of  two  countries 
into  one  great  empire?  Would  he  not 
rather  have  prononnoed  it  an  insult  and  a 
degradation  to  the  whole  Irish  nation? 
He  (Locd  Ebrington)  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
opposite  bendi,  whether,  in  case  the  con- 
sequence of  thia  difierence  between  the 
two  Houses  upon  this  question  should  be 
a  change  in  the  Ministry,  whether  they 
really  thought  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  or  any  other  new  Ministry  to  carry 
through  this  measure  aa  it  stood?  tie 
would  arir  them  whether  they  thought 
tk^  wkh  tiM  Miiii  whkh  e»itod  with 


resnect  to  this  measure  aa  it  stood  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  it 
to  that  country  without  the  aid  of  roroe 
and  coercion  ?  He  would  adc  them  whe- 
ther, in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  thev  reallv  conoeived  tbilt 
the  people  of  England,  by  their  repie* 
sentatives  in  Parhament,  would  consent 
to  apply  the  force  atMi  coercion  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enforce  such  a 
measure  upon  Irdand?  He  was  weU 
assured  they  never  would*  Hoi  therefor^ 
felt  extremely  aorry  that  the  oonsideraUe 
and  respectable  minority  constituting  the 
noble  Lord's  and  right  hon.  Geatlenan'e 
followers  in  that  House,  and  the  majority 
in  the  other  House,  should  have  taken 
their  stand  upon  a  question  which  he  con* 
sidered  to  be  at  once  so  insulting  and  ae 
injurious  to  Ireland,  and  which  he  waa 
quite  sure  was  altogether  repugnant  to 
toe  general  feeling  of  the  people  of  thia 
country.  When  he  first  saw  the  amend* 
mentSf  as  they  came  down  from  the  other 
House,  it  certainly  had  appeared  to  hioi 
that  no  course  waa  left  to  the  House  of 
Commona  but  to  r^ect  theni  altogether* 
At  the  aame  time,  he  was  firee  to  confesa> 
that  he  was  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  step 
taken  by  hia  noble  Fnend;  at  the  wise 
and  temperate  course  he  had  adopted,  dt 
trying,  at  least,  how  far  he  could  advance 
on  the  road  to  conciliation,  consistent  with 
the  great  principle  to  which  the  Govern* 
meat  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  House 
atood  nominally  pled|^.  He  in  no  deu. 
giee  underrateu  the  mischiefs  which  would 
arise  from  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  had  always^ 
here  and  elsewhere,  maintained  the  ri^t 
of  each  branch  of  the  LejB^islature  to  per* 
feet  independence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dutiee  in  reference  to  every  measure  which 
came  before  them.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  regret  that  the  sentiments  of 
eadi  House  riiould  be  found  so  much  at 
variance  upon  a  measure  which,  if  not 
adopted,  left  no  alteroative  except  a  coiu 
tinuanoe  of  abuses  which  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  were  denounced ;  for  he  should 
prefer  the  temporary  continuance  of  the 
present  system  to  any  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  such  a  measure 
as  that  which  had  been  substituted  for 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  his  right  hon 
Friend  the  Attorney.General  for  Ireland, 
by  the  amendments  of  the  other  House. 
He  had  spoken  warmlv  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  felt  strongly.  He  should  vote 
fo  the  original  proposition* 
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Mr.  Horace  Twist  thoaght,  that  if  any 
one  thing  more  than  another  showed  the 
necessity  of  that  useful  rule  of  the  House 
which  had  been  established  against  intro- 
ducing allusions  to  what  passed  in  the 
other  House,  it  was  the  course  taken  in 
the  present  debate;  because  attacks  had 
been  made  upon  particular  speeches  from 
time  to  time^  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  noble  personages  impugned  to  offer 
any  reply,  or  give  any  explanation  of  the 
w(Ms  attributed  to  them.     But  all  the  in- 
conrenient  results  of  that  course  must  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  thought 
proper  to  indulge  in  such  attacks.     I'he 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House,   had  not  been   content  with   the 
usual  strain  of  condemnation,  poured  out 
upon  those  who  opposed  him,  but  he  had 
evoked  from  the  shades  of  the  grave  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  England  had  ever 
produced,  in  order  to  convert  his  recorded 
eloquence  into  a  weapon  against  those  who 
did   not  think  fit  to  support  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the   Home   Department.      But 
was  it  not  the  constant  practice  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  to 
inveigh  against  the  English  people,  not 
merely    as  usurpers   and  tyrants,  but  as 
Sassenachs?     The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber might  be  justly  called  the  originator 
of  the  offensive   expressions,    if  to    de- 
scribe   others    as    aliens    were   offensive. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stating 
that   seven   centuries    of  misgovernment 
had  brought  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
a  state  of  comparative  barbarism  in  some 
respects,  and  absolute  ignorance  in  others, 
and  therefore  they  had  called  upon  the 
House  to  provide,  not  from  the  ordinary 
funds  of  the  State,  but  from  the  funds  of 
the  Church,  means  to  check  and  remove 
that  ignorance  and  barbarism.     Now,  it 
was  upon  the  very  fact  which  those  hon. 
Gentlemen   thus  admitted,  that  he  said 
corporate  rights  ought  to  be  exercised 
only  by  men  who  had  arrived  at  a  state 
of  intelligence  and  civilization,  which  wonld 
render  them  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
The  hacknied  cry  of  "  justice  to  Ireland" 
had  never  been  properly  explained.     Must 
that    which    was    justice     to    England 
necessarily  be  so  to  Ireland  ?     Would  any 
sound  constitutional  lawyer  tell  him  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  common  law  of 
the  land  to  give  the  right  of  exercising  the 
corporate  franchise  to  any  town  whatever? 
He  wanted  to  know  bow  it  could  be  shown 


that  because  British  subjects  had  a  right 

to  trial  by  jury,   the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 

and  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  that  also 

they  had  a  right  to  corporate  reform  ;  for 

that  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  reform 

which  was  demanded.     Did  it  follow  that 

because    corporate    franchise    had    been 

given  to  England  and  Scotland,  it  should 

also  be  given  to  Ireland  ?     Was  there  any 

similarity  between  the  cases  of  the  respective 

countries  ?     Were  England  and  Scotland, 

when  they  received  their  corporation  Acts, 

under  circumstances   similar  to  those  of 

Ireland   now?     Was   it  not  necessary  to 

pass  an  Act  which  was  sometimes  caJled 

the  coercion  Bill,   and  at  other  times  the 

Bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 

Ireland  ?     Was  such  an  act  necessary  in 

either  England  or  Scotland  ?     He  would 

ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  were 

he   in  his   place,  but  in  his  absence  he 

would  ask  the  House,  whether  clergymen 

were  escorted   to  Church  by  a  guard  of 

police  or  military  in  England  orin  Scotland. 

Did  not  the  House  recollect  that,  at  no 

very  distant  period,  ihe  Secretary  of  State 

for  Ireland,  now  Lord  Hather ton,  reported 

to  the  House  that  the  average  number  of 

murders   in   Ireland   was   two  per  day  ? 

With  these  facts  before  them,  he  called 

upon  them  to  consider  the  probable  results 

of  putting  power  into  hands  so  ill  prepared 

to   exercise   it.     The    hon.   and   learned 

Member  for  Kilkenny  had  told  them  fairly 

and   explicitly  that  discretionary   power 

was  wanted,  but  he  had  not  fully  explained 

what  he  meant  by  it,   though  no  man  was 

better  able  to  do  so  ;  because  when  it  was 

discreet  to  be  discreet,  no  man  could  be 

more  discreet  than  that  hon.  and  learned 

Member  ;  but  when  it  was  discreet  to  be 

rash,  he  was  among  the  rashest  of  men. 

But  was  it  not  the  object  of  that  hon.  and 

learned  Gentleman  in  his  present  discretion 

to  establish  schools  of  agitation  ?     Was 

it  not  intended  to  extend  the  flame  of 

agitation  from  one  man  to  another  throngh 

the  whole  mass  of  society  ?    If  not,  would 

the  hon.  and  learned  Member  consent  to 

the  insertion  of  a  clause  into  the  Bill  to 

limit  the  discussion  of  corporation  meeUnga 

to  local  affairs  ?     No,  he  would  not  do 

that ;  and  yet,   to  take  him  at  his  word, 

that  would  be  the  sort  of  Bill  which  he 

ought  to  receive.    But  the  House  had 

been   told,  that    the  great  principles  of 

charity  ought  to  be  carried  out    What 

was  meant  by  that  ?    He  did  not  ask  that 

question  in  tlie  spirit  of  hostility.    He  w«f 
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anziovi  to  contribate  any  littte  aid  in  his 
power  to  pacify,  rather  thaa  to  irritate 
parties.  What  other  objects  could  he 
have  in  view  ?  From  his  earliest  appear- 
ance in  that  House,  he  was  the  supporter 
of  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  in  former  times 
were  threatened  with  all  the  dangers  that 
now  appeared  to  be  approaching  them, 
and  yet  he  was  bold  enough  to  support 
Catholic  emancipation,  being  assured  by 
its  advocates  that  if  it  were  granted  peace 
would  follow,  and  that  the  concession  of 
political  equality  would  destroy  agitation. 
Having,  then,  been  one  who  supported 
a  liberal  policy  towards  Ireland,  ought 
not  those  who  called  upon  him  to  support 
this  measure  to  tell  him  definitively  how 
far  they  intended  to  go,  after  what  had 
followed  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  ?  He  might  be  told,  that 
Catholic  emancipation  was  carried  too 
late.  Perhaps  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  regret  that  it  had  been  carried  at  all ; 
but  of  this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  the 
corporate  franchise  was  asked  for  too  soon. 
He  contended  that  the  people  were  not 
ripe  for  it,  for  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
itself  admitted  that  the  population  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  it.  The 
justice  which  they  demanded  for  Ireland 
was  in  reality  injustice  both  to  England 
and  Ireland.  It  might  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the 
burden  of  these  Corporations  entirely,  but 
was  it  just  to  give  them  instead  a  set 
of  irresponsible  and  exclusive  Corporations? 
It  was  not  to  be  said  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  corporate  franchise  because 
they  were  Catholics  ;  no,  but  because 
they  were  not  free  agents.  It  was  well 
known  that  every  election  of  a  parliament- 
ary representative  was  a  religious  struggle 
carried  on  under  the  direction  and  influence 
of  religious  teachers  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  political  movements  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  entirely  under  religious 
control.  He  confessed,  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  astonishment  by  the  conclud- 
ing passage  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department:— *' The  first 
cannon  ball  fired  in  Europe  will  be  the 
signal  for  retracting  all  your  denials,  and 
making  that  concession,  and  doing  that 
justice  in  your  need  which  you  refused  in 
the  hour  of  your  glory,  and  in  the  day  of 


your  strength."  It  was  for  the  noUe  Lord 
to  judge  how  far  such  sentiments  as  those 
were  prudent ;  and  how  far  the  utterance 
of  such  suggestions  was  fitting  and 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  As 
to  how  far  they  might  be  useful  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
that  was  another  question  ;  but  it  was 
most  strange  that  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  should  suggest  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  when  the  country  might 
have  to  ask  their  assistance  against  some 
common  foe,  they  should  draw  the  broad 
claymore,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  to  wrest  by  threat  or  main  force  that 
which  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  by 
reason  and  sound  argument.  The  noble 
Lord's  argument,  however,  went  too  far  ; 
for  if  the  present  measure  must  be  inevita- 
bly conceded,  so  must  any  other  demand 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  might  think  proper  to  make  at 
any  time.  The  noble  Lord's  argument 
went  to  show,  that  not  merely  must  the 
House,  at  the  command  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  grant 
Municipal  Corporations  to  Ireland,  but 
surrender  also  any  alleged  or  imaginary 
surplus  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  hereafter 
not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  fund  itself, 
but  of  the  fabric  through  which  it  was 
created,  and  thus  sweep  away  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
Ay,  and  it  showed  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  always  in  danger  of  that 
weapon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  always  carried  about 
him,  half-cocked,  and  ready  to  fire  off 
against  them,  if  they  refused  any  demand 
he  made — namely,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GMome  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  led,  by  the  extraneous  nature  of  the 
several  matters  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  debate,  to  depart  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  real  question  before  it, 
which  was,  whether  or  not  they  should 
agree  to  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  this  Bill  in  another  place.  These 
alterations  were  totally  destructive  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  as  sent  up  to  the  other 
Ilouse,  and  were  a  studied  insult  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  They  proposed  to 
destroy  all  the  municipal  rights  and  institu- 
tions now  existing  in  Ireland ;  and  on 
what  ground  ?  Why,  because  a  great 
portion  of  the  Irish  people  professed  a  par- 
ticular creed.  The  Lords  might  have  none 
the  business  in  a  much  shorter  way.     They 
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undertake  to  ptove  that  martial  lav  did 
not  mean  anything  harsh  or  tyrannical* 
If  the  sentence  which  he  had  read  were  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen 


eoald  at  once  have  distinctly  stated  their 
object  in  the  preamble  in  some  such 
words  as  these: — "  Whereas  it  is  import* 
ant  to  maintain  the  exclusive  system 
which  at  present  exists  in  Ireland; 
and  as  thre&»fourths  of  the  people  of  that 
country  are  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with 
municipal  privileges  in  consequence  of  their 
being  Papists/'  &c.  That  was  the  prin« 
dple  which  ran  through  and  governed  every 
enactment  of  this  altered  Bill.  Because 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
Papists,  they  were  not  fit  to  enjoy  munici- 
pal rights,  or  fill  the  offices  of  mayor^ 
sheriff,  or  butter- taster.  He  would  not 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendments*  He  would  not 
appeal  to  their  charity  or  toleration;  he 
would  merely  ask  them,  did  they  suppose 
they  could  contend  aeainst  a  whole  nation  ? 
He  did  not  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  opposite  to  compel  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  abandon  the  Government, 
unless  they  cxnild  show  that  they  themselves 
were  prepared  to  take  office  with  a  likeli- 
hood of  success.  Upon  what  principle  did 
they  propose  to  proceedi  shouli  they  come 
again  into  power?  Was  it  the  principle 
held  out  by  an  important  organ  of  that 
party,  namely.  The  Quarterh^  Revierv  f 
There  was  a  time  when  an  acquaintance 
with  polite  literature  was  supposed  to  soften 
and  humanize. 

'*  Ingenuas  didiciase  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  moreSi  nee  sinit  esse  ferot.'^ 

But  the  aries  ingenum  had  nroduced  a 
contrary  effect  upon  the  writer  irom  whom 
he  was  about  to  quote.  In  the  last  number 
of  The  Quarterly  Revierv,  the  organ  of  the 
party  opposite,  was  the  following  passages— 

**Why  has  not  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  like 
Hotspur's  starling,  speaking  nothing  but 
Mortimer,  scarcely  utters  any  sound,  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  but  '^  iustioe  for  Ireland  ;''•* 
whv  has  be  not  been  mrmally  called  upon  to 
make  out  a  specific  list  of  the  grievances  he 
affects  to  be  lamenting  P  The  substantial 
justice  which  Ireland  has  long  required,  was 
ten  years'  subjection  to  martial  law,  under  such 
an  officer  as  Cromwell,  whose  strictness  and 
Impartiality  woald  have  thoroughly  habituated 
the  country  to  peace  and  good  order." 

Was  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Gen. 
tlemen  opposite  were  prepared  to  govern 
Ireland  f  Would  they  so  conciliate  those 
'*  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  and  religion," 
on  the  other  side  of  Uie  Channel  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sandwich,  argued  that 
"  aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and  &nguage," 
did  not  mean  what  the  words  expressed. 
Perhaps  the   hon.    Member   would   also 


opposite,  they  would  no  doubt  concur  in 
the  passages  which  followed,-— 

*'A  course  of  discipline  of  this  sort  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  murders  in  Ttpperaiy, 
and  the  turbulence  of  fathen  M'HalSi  Keboe^ 
and  Maher,  for  ever." 

And  in  this  passage,*— 

^  It  has  long  been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland 
to  have  institutions  forced  upon  it  in  imitation 
of  those  of  England,  for  which  it  was  obviously 
unfit.  The  justice  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  followers  want  is  of  a  very  different  sort.'' 

Were  hon.  Members  opposite  prepared  to 
agree  in  such  atrocious  doctrine  >><-4f  not, 
by  what  measures  did  they  propose  to 
tranquillize  Ireland,  if  they  should  suooeed 
m  returning  to  power?  He  would  not 
call  this  languid  an  unneeessary  and 
gratuitous  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  it  was  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  affectioDi 
and  not  calculated  to  show  ft  leaniiig 
towards  indulgence.  Allusimi  waa  nade^ 
last  night,  by  the  hon«  Member  for  Sand* 
wich,  to  the  power  of  the  Lords.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  asked,  whether  the  Lmda 
were  to  have  no  voice  or  power  over  the 
questions  sent  up  to  them  from  this  House  ? 
Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  denving  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  if  thej  insisted 
upon  a  rigorous  exercise  of  their  extreme 
rights,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
driven  to  the  assertion  of  its  extreme  rights 
also.  That  House — ^it  was  unpleasant  to 
be  driven  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
the  two  Housea— -but  that  House  had  a 
peculiar  power  of  enforcing  its  own  wishes* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  de« 
clared,  on  a  recent  occasion,  that  the  powers 
of  the  State  must  be  ultimatelv  vested  in 
the  majority  of  the  House  of' Commons; 
and  he  said  truly,  for  that  House  possessed 
the  means  to  assert  its  opinions.  It  was 
not  wise  in  the  advocates  of  the  Lords  to 
compel  such  discussions  as  these,  by  insisting 
on  their  extreme  rights.  They  could  reject 
any  measure  sent  up  to  them  from  the 
Commons,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they 
would  not  drive  the  Commons  to  exercise 
the  power  thev  possessed.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  measure. 
The  principle  of  the  BU^  as  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  had  been  .twice  affirmed  by  the 
Giramons,  and  yet  that  House  was  called 
upon — ungraciously  called  upon-^o  give 
up  a  principle  which  it  had  twice  aflfirmed. 
Neither  the  majority  in  that  House,  nor 
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the  Ministiy  could  recede  from  tl&t  princi- 
ple without  disgrace;  and  even  though 
that  majority  should  not  he  increased  by 
an  appeal  to  the  people^  it  must  prevaU 
against  the  minority^  hacked  although  it  be 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  other  House. 
He  did  not  think  it  possible  for  a  political 
party  to  occupy  a  position  so  weak  as  that 
now  held  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
The  very  arguments  they  used  for  the 
assumption  of  corporate  property^  and  the 
abolition  of  vested  rights  and  charters^  were 
calculated  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  a  large 
body  of  their  own  supporters.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  were  in 
his  place^  he  would  call  to  his  recollection 
tlie  arguments  that  had  been  used  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House^  and  show  him  that 
they  were  applieable  to  every  one  of  the 
colleges  of  that  ancient  and  venerable 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  representa* 
tive.  He  would  remind  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  principle  contended  for  would 
bring  the  vested  rights  of  that  iostitution^ 
her  right  to  her  honours,  with  her  imagin* 
ary  right  to  her  property^  which  ha  Men 
powerfully  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  to  be  protected  by  the  broad  shield  of 
prescription — ^these  would  be  brought  by 
the  prmdple  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite,  to  tne  bar  of  public  opinion.  Well, 
then,  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having 
thus  shocked  the  feelings  of  a  large  body  of 
their  own  supporters,  they  propose  to  pro- 
ceed next  to  insult  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  What  hope  of 
success  had  they  in  pursuing  such  a  course  ? 
When  they  were  asked  for  a  general  law, 
they  would  g;ive  a  partial  law — when  they 
were  asked  for  municipal  corporations,  they 
would  ffive  armed  garrisons — when  they 
were  asked  for  watchmen,  they  would  give 
sentinels — when  they  were  asked  for  im- 
partial justice,  they  would  give  drum-head 
courts-martial.  He  was  confident  of  ulti- 
mate success,  and  he  hoped  no  Gentleman 
would  compromise  the  character  of  the 
House  to  avoid  a  temporary  difficulty. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan :  The  right  hon« 
Member  for  Tamworth  says,  that  on  that 
subject  allowance  roust  be  made  for  Irish 
feeling.  We  do  not  require  it;  but  he 
requires  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  his  insensibility.  The  case  of  the 
corrupt  voter  at  Tamworth  occupied  his 
speech  much  more  than  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Sir, 
It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  still 
more  so  where  to  stop ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  to  address  you  as  •  free 


citizen  or  as  one  belonging  to  an  inferior 
and  disfranchised  class.  I  have  heard  of 
individuals  being  put  out  of  the  pale  of 
nations  —  one  great  and  distingushed 
leader  was  put  out  of  the  pale  of  a  nation, 
but  the  proscription  of  entire  communities 
is  a  new  idea.  This  Bill,  Sir,  is  an  in- 
solent, ignorant,  fraudulent,  and  tyranni- 
cal proceeding ;  it  carries  falsehood  at  its 
outset.  Its  title  is  a  Bill  to  abolish  Cor- 
porations, yet  it  studiously  and  craftily 
preserves  them,  and  it  offends  Ireland  by 
introducing  in  the  first  paragraph  the  pas- 
sage regarding  the  police,  as  if  that  wer^ 
to  be  the  sole  mode  of  governing  Ireland. 
Those  who  have  defended  this  Bill  dis. 
play  great  ignorance  of  Irish  history;  they 
represent  these  Corporations  as  enrolled 
for  party  or  political  purposes — not  for  the 
good  government  of  the  towns,  and  the 
care  oflocal  concerns,  but  for  political  and 
religious  views.  Sir,  if  they  had  examined 
history — if  they  had  read  Doctor  Lucas's 
work  on  Corporations,  or  even  if  they  had 
read  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
they  would  have  found  that  thirty-six  of 
those  bodies  existed  long  before  the  Re- 
formation, and  that  the  chief  and  largest 
of  them  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
3rd ;  but  it  suited  their  design  to  mis- 
represent the  fact,  and  to  give  a  religious 
character  to  bodies  that  existed  long  be- 
fore Protestantism  was  thought  of.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  as  returned  by  the 
Lords,  it  not  only  does  not  abolish  Cor- 
porators, but  expressly  provides  that  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  all  the  old 
Corporations  are  to  remain  in,  and  are  to 
have  the  disposal  of  the  local  and  charit- 
able trusts.  These  amount  to  very  con* 
siderable  sums;  and  to  whom  are  they 
intrusted  ?  Why,  to  the  very  men  whom 
you  on  the  opposite  side  have  condemned 
as  dishonest ;  yet  you  vest  in  them  th^ 
power  of  disposing  of  those  large  sums 
of  money,  and  all  charitable  trusts  are 
placed  under  their  direction  and  controL 
Do  you  know  the  amount  of  property 
which  you  propose  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  seven  individuals  under  the  name 
of  Commissioners  ?  When  I  see  the  word 
"  compensation"  introduced  into  the  Bill, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  but  that  the 
framer  of  it  had  an  eye  to  the  74,000/. 
which  was  awarded  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  Do  vou  know  that,  by  these 
amendments,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
seven  individuals  discretionary  power  over 
a   property  little   less  than  400,000/.? 
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There  are  four  towns  in  Ireland  possessiog 
a  corporate  income  of  127,000/.     In  the 
lesser  towns,  Drogheda  has  13,000/.  or 
14,000/.,  others  have  upwards  of  12,000/.; 
is  property  to  such  an  extent  to  be  vested 
in  seven  individuals  ?     I  wish    to   know 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  when   they  read   your  speeches, 
hear  your  charges,  and  behold  your  con« 
demnation  of  those  men,  and  yet  find  that 
to  their  hands  has  been  committed   the 
cause  of  charity,  and  the  care  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.     You  declare  them  to  be 
peculators — convicted  plunderers,  and  yet 
to  them  you  intrust  the  helpless  and  un- 
protected.    Shall   this  be  tolerated — can 
it  be  listened  to  for  a  moment ;  and  will 
the  people  of  Ireland  patiently  submit  to 
it  ?    Where  were  the  Bishops,  where  were 
the  pious  protectors  of  the  poor,  when  this 
clause  was  proposed  ?     Why  did  they  not 
protest  agamst  such  a  junction — against 
such  an  adulterous  connexion  ?     Virtue 
and  vice  are  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
public  robber  is  to  become  the  guardian  of 
the  poor  man's  property,  and  is  to  relieve 
those  wants  he  was  insensible  to  before — 
and  where  the  offences  of  him  who  was  to 
distribute  were  as  great  as  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  to  receive.    This  is  one 
of  the  many  outrageous  parts  of  this  in- 
solent legislation.     Have  Gentlemen  con- 
sidered  not  only  the   large   sums    thus 
abused  —  the    growing    and    increasing 
amount  of  these  sums  under  their  chartered 
and  local  trusts,  amounting  in  five  places 
alone  to  near  130,000/.  a- year?     Have 
they  looked  to  the  vast  share  of  patronage 
vested  in   the  Crown — the  officers,  the 
courts,   the  clerks,  the  attendants,  col- 
lectors, and  a  horde  of  appointments  ? — 
sheriffs,  coroners,  magistrates,  recorders, 
judges,  registrars,  clerks,  collectors,  com- 
missioners, trustees,  and  an  army  of  depend- 
ents, all  with  salaries,  and  places,  and 
pensions,  which  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  would  make,  including  other  costs,  a 
sum  of  near  400,000/.  a-year,  and  all 
forming  in  one  irresponsible  officer  a  mass 
of  power  and  influence  that  any  lover  of 
liberty  must  abhor,  and  raise  not  only  his 
Toice  but  his  arm  against.     No  matter 
whether  exercised   by  Whig  or  Tory  — 
no  matter  whether  conferred  upon  Whig 
or    Tory  —  I     say    it     constitutes     so 
formidable     and    dangerous    a    power, 
that,  along  with  that  possessed  already 
by   the  Lord-Lieutenant,  there    will  be 
created  a  complete  and  unqualified  des- 
potism.    Sir,  I  say  that  no  free  people 


ought,  and  that  Ireland  will  not  submit  to 

it.     This  is  a  measure  of  tyranny  as  well 
as  insult,  and  we  shall  resist  it  at  every 
hazard.    The  question  you  have  to  decide 
is  not  one  of  detail — it  is  short,  it  is  plain, 
but  it  is  important;   it  is  a  question  of 
union  or  no  union.     I  do  not  mean  that 
paper  union  that  lies  on  the  statute  book, 
but  a  real  living  union  of  affection.    With- 
out that  your  parchment  unions  are  worth 
nothing ;  you  must  have  the  heart  of  Ire* 
land,  for  without  that  it  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving.    Now,  what  are  the  steps  you 
take  to  secure  it?    We  heard  to   night 
some  abuse  and  much  invective  cast  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  they  were  repre- 
sented as  unfit  or  unable  to  manage  thetr 
own  local  affairs.    The  answer  to  this 
charge  is  your  own  conduct,  for  even  in 
the  Tithe  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge,  he  introduced  the  middle 
classes  in  Ireland  to  inspect,  ezamtne,  and 
control  the  money  paid  by  the  people; 
and  the  cess  payers,  under  his  Composi- 
tion Bill,  assembled  and  voted,  and  even 
to  females  the  right  of  voting  was  ex«* 
tended.     In  the  Grand  Jury  Bill  the  popu- 
lar control  was  introduced;   and  in  the 
County  Board  Bill  brought  in  by  an  hon. 
Baronet,  the  introduction  and  interference 
of  the  people  and  their  control  is  admit* 
tad    and    proved,    therefore  the  charge 
against  the  Irish  people  is  proved  by  the 
acts  of  this  House  to  be  unfounded.    The 
people  of  that  country  were  represented  as 
ignorant,  uneducated  and  turbulent ;  such 
charges  deserve  no  answer,  and  coming 
from  the  quarter  that  they  do,  will  be  met 
with  the  contempt  which  they  merit.    But 
there  is  another  and  a  graver  charge ;  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  been  characterised 
by  a  noble  Lord  as  "  aliens  in  descent, 
aliens  in  affection,  speaking  a  totally  dif- 
ferent language,  of  totally  different  cus- 
tom and  habit,  and  professing  a  totally 
different  religion  from   you.''    Aliens  in 
descent  appears  to  me  to  be  a  blundering 
phrase,  and  would  so  be  called  in  Ireland, 
but  here  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  those  words  were  heard 
without  laughter  which  generally  termed 
the  Irish  aliens  in  their  native  land.    The 
charge  is   absurd — it  is  false ;  but  if  it 
were  true,   who  made  them  so?      You, 
you — that  very   party   whom   the  noble 
Lord  of  late  has  joined ;  your  bad  govern- 
ment made  them  hostile,  as  tyrannv  al- 
ways will  make  men  hostile,  and  render  a 
proud  people  resolute  in  their  pursuit  of 
freedom.     They  are  not  hostile  to  yoo, 
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but  they  are  hostile  to  your  bed  govern* 
meat,  and  they  will  continue  and  increase 
in  iheir  hostility  to  such  government,  until 
you  give  them  full,  fair,  equal,  and  im- 
partial government  —  a  system  such  as 
yours,  without  any  other  distinction  among 
persons  or  classes,  but  such  as  attach  to 
worth,  and  honesty,  and  merit.  We  ask 
for  that  equality.  We  say  that  Ireland 
was  promised  it.  We  call  for  it  now,  and 
we  repudiate  those  insolent  phrases,  and 
those  libels  upon  the  people.  The  noble 
Lord  (the  ex-Chancellor)  was  heard  to  say 
that  those  aliens  were  men  of  different  hab- 
its and  different  customs  from  the  people 
of  this  country.  Certainly,  Sir,  in  some 
respects  this  is  true.  The  Irish  have  dif- 
ferent habits — they  neither  sell  their  wives, 
nor  allow  their  wives  to  sell  themselves. 
Sir,  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  lady  with 
a  halter  round  her  neck  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  streets  of  London  !  But  I  pass  on 
to  the  next  charge.  Another  noble  indi- 
vidual has  also  made  an  attack  on  the 
Irish.  I  regret  it.  It  was  unworthy  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — it  was  unworthy  of 
that  man,  who  owes  so  much  to  the  Irish, 
to  turn  upon  them,  and  in  opposing  this 
Bill  to  have  said,  that  his  countrymen 
would  use  it  **  for  the  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing the  past."  Of  avenging  the  past! 
How  so?  The  Irish  avenge  the  past. 
The  thing  is  impossible.  It  could  not  be 
done,  for  such  have  been  the  crimes,  and 
so  great  the  offences,  against  Ireland,  her 
people,  and  their  liberties,  that  to  avenge 
them  were  impossible,  and  the  Irish  had 
covered  them  with  a  noble  and  generous 
oblivion.  And  shall  we  sufiferour  country 
thus  to  be  slandered *-the  people  thus  to 
be  traduced,  and  their  nobler  feelings 
thus  misrepresented,  and  this  too  by  one 
who  owes  so  much  to  their  noble  and 
gallant  achievements?  Sir,  the  noble 
Duke  knows  little  of  Ireland— or  what  he 
knew  he  has  forgotten— let  him  read  her 
history  t  Did  he  ever  hear,  or  did  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  ever  hear  who  proposed 
at  one  period  to  avenge  the  past,  and  who 
it  was  who  resisted  that  proposition }  —the 
last  is  not  generally  known,  but  I  know 
it  to  be  true.  There  was  a  proposition  of 
that  nature  made  in  1782,  but  it  came 
from  an  Englisliman— and  more,  it  came 
from  a  Bishop.  At  the  time  that  Eng- 
land had  not  5,000  troops  in  Ireland,  then 
all  Ireland  was  armed — 100,000  men  in 
the  field,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  led 
on  by  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  the 
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land.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  relative 
of  a  noble  Lord  opposite,  came  to  the 
late  Lord  Charlemont  to  induce  bins 
to  strike  at  the  connexion  betwen  the 
two  countries,  and  he  said — "  we  shall 
have  blood,  my  Lord— we  shall  have 
blood  ;"  these  were  the  words  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  Bishop.  No,  replied  Lord 
Charlemont,  no  blood  if  I  can  prevent  it; 
and  he,  along  with  Mr.  Grattan,  joined, 
not  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
have  it,  to  avenge  the  past — but,  im- 
pressed with  nobler  feelings,  and  assisted 
by  a  man  whose  name  will  ever  live  while 
gratitude  exists  in  Ireland,  and  love  of 
liberty  in  England,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Fox  they  effected  the  discnthralment 
of  their  country,  and  restored  to  her  her 
rights  and  liberties,  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood.  The  Irish  are  rescued  from 
the  imputation.  The  next  statement  then 
is,  that  this  is  a  transfer — that  the  corpo- 
rate influence  has  beeu  ill-exercised,  and 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  impart  it ; 
that  the  majority  being  Catholics,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it — this  is 
but  asceudine  in  another  step-^this  is 
spoliation  and  degradation  as  well  as  in- 
sult. I  ask,  why  should  I  as  a  Protestant 
be  deprived  of  my  right }  Why  should  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  be  deprived  of  his 
privileges  of  citizenship  ?  We  are  opposed 
in  politics,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  as  a  mu- 
nicipal officer  I  would  be  found  to  vote  for 
him,  as  he  possiblv  would  do  for  me; 
therefore  why  deprive  us  of  our  rights? 
You  have  quarrelled  with  the  Catholic,  and 
because  of  this  quarrel  you  avenge  your- 
self u})on  me  and  the  gallant  Officer,  and 
deprive  both  of  us  of  our  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges.  I  call  on  my  hon.  Friend 
to  stand  forward  like  a  freeman  to  defend 
his  rights,  and  take  his  station  by  his 
country.  I^et  him  reject  those  clauses  so 
disgraceful,  so  fraudulent,  so  insulting — 
penned  with  a  venomous  dexterity.  The 
hand  is  traceable,  and  we  see  the  cunning 
clause  of  the  Cork  attorney,  and  the  sanc- 
tified duplicity  of  the  university  drawing 
the  pen  from  the  judicial  wig  in  order  to 
write  away  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
entire  community.  Now  listen  to  the 
facts : — you  say  it  is  a  transfer  of  power — 
I  deny  it ;  but  how  was  the  power  exer- 
cised which  was  already  conferred  ?  Look 
to  those  places  where  these  men  enjoy  the 
right  of  voting  for  Members  to  serve  in 
Pat  liamcnt — those  men  whom  you  contend 
arc  unfit  to  possess  municipal  rights — look 
to  Cloumel,  where  the  constituency  is 
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cliefly  Catholic— that  place  was^  I  believe,  .  would  be  transferred  from  the  hAndiflf  the 


offered  to  two  Protestant  gentlemen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  representation — look  to 
Carlow — to  my  knowledge  the  represen- 
tation of  that  county  was  on  a  late  vacancy 
offered  to  three  Protestant  gentlemen- 
look  to  the  county  of  Meath,  where  a 
Koman  Catholic  was  displaced  from  the 
representation   and  a  Protestant  chosen. 


one  to  the  other,  that  the  Corporations 
were  to  be  abolished.  Thd  abolition  was 
proposed  because  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try had  their  political  feeUngs  in  so  excited 
and  excitable  a  state  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  intrust  power  in  the  hands  of  tlie  ma* 
jority.  As  to  the  reference  which  had  been 
made   to  the   Quarterly  Revienf,  he  ac-* 


Tfiere  are  numerous  other  cases^  but  I  will    knowledged  no  such  authority,  and  it  was 
pot  fatigue  the  House  by  reciting  them.  |  not  fair  to  taunt  those  at  his  side  of  the 


I  appeal  to  you  as  men — I  appeal  to  the 
people  of  England  also — they  are  with  us 
—the  majority  of  the  people  of  England, 
on  this  question,  are  with  us.    We  contend 
for  equal  rights — ^we  seek  for   privileges 
such  as  England  enjoys,  and  in  this  we  are 
joined  by  the  English — they  sympathise 
with  us,  and  they  will  support  us.     It  is 
vain   for   the  right  hon.  baronet  and  his 
party  to  think  that  Ireland  can  be  go- 
verned on   the   old  system — let  him   re- 
member that  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
borne  down  all  his  efforts— that  in  1792  it 
forced  the  elective  franchise  from  tbe  un- 
willing hands  of  the  Government.  In  1793 
they  made    further   progress.     In   1829 
they  made  greater  progress.  In  1 832  they 
defeated  you  on  reform  ;  and  do  you  think 
you  villi  be  able  to  resist  them  now  ?     But 
ought  vou  as  men — as  freemen  should  you 
desire  it  ?     Would  not  your  interests  be 
endangered  if  ours  was  lost — or  would 
your  liberties  be  destroyed  if  ours  were  in 
existence  ?     Remember  the  saying  of  your 
first  conqueror.     When  Agricola  looked  to 
Ireland  he  said,  she  muse  be  conquered, 
because  Britain  could  never  be  kept  in 
subjection  while  Ireland,  that  lay  so  near, 
was  suffered  to  enjoy  liberty.    Your  hon- 
our, your  interest,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire- 
land, demand  it.     The  Irish  call  for  equal 
laws  and  equal  privileges  with  yourselves. 
England  responds  to  that  call,   and  we 
must  prevail.     You  can  only  govern  us  bv 
affection.     We  hold  forth  the  hand  of  feL 
lowship*    We    call   on  you  to  decide — 
Union  or  no  Union.    We  ask  not  for  con- 
cessions, but  we  demand  our  rights.     Ire- 
land seeks  for  nothing  more,  and  she  will 
be  content  with  nothing  less.  Mr.  Grattan 
sat  down  amid  much  cheering. 
Viacoxint  Saiidon  denied,  that  the  corporate 
property  in  Ireland  was  more  than  50,000/. 
a  year.     He  denied  too  that  the  Bill  de- 
prived Ireland  of  Municipl  Corporations 
for  local  purposes  $  for  tlie  .towns  would 
possess  a  means  of  providing  for  their  own 
wants^  by  adopting  the  provision  of  the  9th 
Qeo.  4th.  It  was  not  a  question  of  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  nor  was  it  because  power 


House  with  contemplating  martial  law  for 
Ireland,  more  especially  when  the  taunt 
came  from  that  party  who,  three  years 
ago,  asked  the  House  to  pass  the  Coercion 
Bill. 

Mr.  Shell  observed,  that  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  he  should  make  this  simple 
observation^the  town  which  that  noble 
Lord  represented  was  within  twelve  hours' 
distance  of  Dublin.     Now  what  would  the 
noble  Lord  think,  if  the  extraordinary  pro* 
position  were  made  to  him,  that  a  corpora^ 
tion  was  to  be  continued  in  Dublin,  and 
refused   to   Liverpool.      [^Lord   Sandon  f 
Look  to  Manchester.]     Dublin  had  a  cor« 
poration  even  before  Liverpool  possessed 
one.     But  how  would  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool feel  if  it  were  suggested  that  their 
Corooration  was  not  to  be  reformed,  but 
abolished,   and  its  estates  transferred  to 
Commissioners  of   the  Crown.     Did  the 
noble  Lord  not  know— <and  he  appealed  to 
the  candour  and  frankness  of  the  noble  Lord 
—that  an  universal  feeling  of  indignation 
would  be  excited  by  such  a  proposition  ? 
He  passed  from  the  noble  Loru  to  the  hon* 
Member  for  Sandwich.     He  was  always 
exceedingly  loth  to  speak  of  himself — it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  more  a  man  avoided 
speaking  of  himself,  the    more    did  he 
manifest  a  regard  for  his  own  character, 
advance  his  own  interests,  and  please  his 
audience.     But  really  the  reference  that 
had  been  made  by  that  hon.  Member  to 
tlie  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Thurles, 
imposed  upon  him   the  obligation  of  rc-> 
moving  that  which,  on  the  part  of  that 
hon.  Member,  was  misconception,  and  with 
others  misrepresentation.     He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  begin  to  observe,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  spoke 
of  himself.     He  assured  the  House  that  he 
had  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  to  pro- 
duce in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  testate. 
He   was  not  about  tossy,  that  the  speech 
that  he  had  made  at  Thurles  had   been 
roisrcported.     Far  from  it--  he  avowed  the 
report;    but   he  denied  the  commentary 
that  had  been  made  upon  it.     Again  and 
again  it  had  been  alleged  that  a  compact 
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had  been  entered  into  with  the  Irish  party^ 
of  whieh  his  hon*  Friend  on  the  left  was  at 
the  head.    Now  he  had  not  spdcen  of  such 
8  compact ;  but  he  spoke  of  the  compact- 
ness of  the  nnion  that  prevailed  amongst 
Members  sitting  upon  that^  as  there  did 
upon  theotber^  side  of  the  House^and  who 
would  deny  it  ?    If  they  insisted  upon  a 
proof  of  the  compactness  of  that  nnioo,  he 
should  say  to  themi  "  Ciraimsjnce**    No 
such  statement  was  made  by  him,  as  that 
a  compact  had  been  entered  into.  He  spoke 
of  "  a  compact  junction ;"  but  the  word 
"junction  was  left  out  in  the  commentary. 
In  place  of  the  epithet  **  compact"  the  snb- 
stantiFe  a '' compact/'  had  be«n  introduced 
[Laushter.l^    Hon.    Gentlemen    opposite 
smileoj  as  if  he  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
intonation  to  mark  the  distinction.    It  was 
no  such  thing.     He  had  the  speech  by  him 
at  that  moment^  and  if  they  called  upon  him 
to  read  the  naragraph  he  would  at  once  do 
it.    He  haa  hitherto  refrained  from  allud- 
ing to  this  subject ;  because  he  had  found 
in  a  reported  speedi  of  the  hon.   Mem- 
ber for  Bradford,^  that   he   intended  to 
make  this  the  subject  of  one  of  the  many 
motions^  with  which  he  had  threatened  the 
House.    He  had  waited  therefore  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  hon.  Member  would  in- 
troduce that  motion^  as  he  had  brought 
forward  others.    He  should  now  read  the 
last  passage  in  his  speech^  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  ddivered.     It 
stated  that  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Irish  people  a  compactness  of  union  now 
existed.    Now,  it  was  upon  such  senti- 
ments that  it  had    been  over  and  over 
again  stated  by  the  hon.  Members  for 
I^eds  and  Bradford,  and  by  others,  that 
there  was  a  compact  between   the  Irish 
Members  and  the  Government.    The  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  had  declared  that 
''they  knew  perfectly  well  what  Mr.  Sheil 
had  said,  that  there  was  such  a  compact, 
and  that  Mr.  Sheil  should  explain  that  in 
the  House  of  Coknmons."    It  really  was 
involuntarily  that  he  was  dragged  into  this 
discussion ;  but  of  this  he  was  quite  sure, 
that  however  greatly  the  spirit  of  party 
might  prevail,  yet  in  a  matter  which  was 
personal,  he  was  sure  that  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  would  be  always  found  to  predominate. 
Now  he  should  omit  a  passage  from  his 
speech,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  his 
business  at  that  moment  not  to  attack  the 
late  Government,  but  to  vindicate  the  pre- 
sent. After  speaking  of  the  disunions  which 
had  prevailed  between  the  Whigs  and  the 


Irish  Members,  he  proceeded  to  say,  that 
with  the  Whigs  they  now  entered  into  a 
dose  alliance,  and  that,  seeing  this,  they 
were  forced  into  a  compact  alliance  and  in- 
dissoluble junction.     Then  they  did  pro* 
yoke  him  to  the  reading  of  the  preceding 
passage,  and  he  would  gratify  them.     He 
stated  that  they  beheld  with  indignation 
the  persons  who  were  placed  in  the  Privy 
Council ;  that  Lord  Roden  was  marked  out 
for  an  office  near  the  person  of  the  King, 
and  there  were  the  grand  treasurer  and 
other  officers  of  the  Orange  Lodges  ap- 
pointed.    Then,  that  which  he  called  a 
compact  alliance  and  indissoluble  junction, 
they  insisted  was  a  compact.     He  did  not 
think  so;  but  then  they  ought  to  recollect 
that  he  was  an  *'  alien  in  language."    As- 
suredly, looking  at  hon.  Members  opposite^ 
he  would  say,  that  there  was  no  compact 
amongst  them,  although  there  was  a  com- 
pact junction.    They  said  at  once,  then, 
that  there  had  been  a  misrepresentation  of 
his  words.    There  was  no  bargain — he  ap« 
pealed  to  their  common  sense  upon  this 
that  there  was  no  compact ;  and  he  trusted 
upon  this  subject  that  no  man  would  resort 
to  miserable  expedients.    If  they  asked  him, 
had  there  been  a  junction,  he  would  at 
once  answw  that  there  was — a  fair,  open, 
and  honourable  one.    They  did  support 
those  whom  they  had  opposed,  and  he  was 
one  of  their  most  determined  opponents — 
they  did  oppose  the  Whigs,  as  long  as  they 
considered  they  were  acting  hostilely  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland ;  but  the  moment  the 
Whigs  adopted  principles  that  were  favour* 
able  to  Ireland,  that  moment  their  opposi* 
tion  ceased.    The  moment  that  the  Church 
Commission  was  issued  and   acted  upon, 
and  that  the  Whigs  of  1884,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  and  others, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Ministry, 
from  that  moment  everything  was  forgiven, 
though  perhaps  not  forgotten.    What  did 
the  Irish  party  obtain?     Measures  were 
promised  favourable  to   Ireland.     Those 
only  they  sought  for.    What  was  gained 
upon  the  other  side  when  they  came  into 
power?     They  stipulated  for  office.    Did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  remember  what  was 
the  death-stroke  to  his  Ministry  ?   Let  him 
think  on  KnatchbuU,  upon  Lefroy,  upon 
the  division  on  the  Civil  List.    What  was 
asked  for  by  the  Irish  Members?     The 
benefit  and  advantageof  their  country  akme. 
Let  them  show  him  one  man  amongst  them 
who  was  in  place.     Of  all  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, the  only  one  in  office  was  the  hon. 
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included    equality.      They  were  charged 
with  entering  into  a  compact.    In  what  did 
It  consist  ?  That  there  should  be  done  that 
which,  in  their  hearts,  the  Opposition  knew 
ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland.     He  should 
not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  subject — 
he  had  been  led  &yond  the  line  that  he 
had  intended  to  pursue  upon  this  subject ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  had  forced 
him  to  do  so,  and   for   going   ffy  far,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  excused  by  all  parties 
in  theHouse.  It  was,  he  thought,  of  import- 
ance that  the  debate  should  end  that  night, 
and  therefore  it  was  his  intention  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible.     He  did  not  mean  then 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  differences 
between  the  Corporation  for  Ireland  Bill, 
as  it  was  returned  to  that  House,  and  as 
it  went  into  the  Lords.  There  was  another 
question  now  between  the  two  parties  that 
divided  that  House — ^it  was  a  question  be- 
tween the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.     Before  he  went  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  he  would  remark  upon  the 
principle  applicable  to  those  diflerences.  He 
had  one  authority  to  quote,  it  was  that  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  it  was  to  be  found  in  a 
speech  of  his  delivered  in  June  182J»  after 
amendments  had  been  introduced  into  his 
Com  Bill.     The  object  of  those  amend- 
ments was  to  destroy  Mr.  Canning's  admi- 
nistration.    The  Bill  had  been  sent  up  from 
the  Commons    to    the    Lords — there    an 
amendment  was  introduced  which  was  fatal 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     He  wished 
now  the  House  to  observe,  that  he  was  not 
quoting  a  man  who  was  a  revolutionist,  he 
was  quoting  a  man  as  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  institutions  as  any  who 
then  listened  to  him;   and  here  was  the 
language  of  Mr.  Canning— this  was  the 
advice  which  Mr.  Canning  suggested,  that 
the  unxeformed  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  adopt.     Mr.  Western  having  moved  an 
amendment  to  enforce  those  adopted  by  the 
Lords,  Mr.  Canning  said— - 

**  I  agree.  Sir,  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
something  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  but  the 
*ule  I  should  lay  down  upon  the  subject  is  a 
very  plain  one.  As,  I  presume,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  so  reduced  as  to  abjure  what 
its  Members  have  declared  to  be  necessary 
principles,  to  rescind  their  deliberate  resolu- 
tions, and  to  throw  away  as  waste  paper  that 
Bill  which  they  have  so  much  and  so  carefully 
considered,  merely  because  in  a  certain  as- 
sembly, which,  for  many  reasous,  is  entitled 
to  our  respect,  they  did  not  happen  to  be  en- 
tertained with  that  courtesy  which  might  have 


been  expected,  but  were  made  the  subject  of  an 
amendment,  which  not  merely  went  to  rescind 
what  we  had  enacted,  but  to  introduce  princi- 
ples, that,  besides  being  new,  were  positively 
contrary  lo  what  we  had  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary.   Let  the  House,  themselves,  feel  this  as 
they  may.     If  there  be  a  single  spark  of  pride 
or  of  shame  in  it,  they  will  not  submit  lo  il.* 
This  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Canning.     Now  the  Bill  which  was  before 
them  had  been  carried  by  a  large  majority 
—a  majority  of  sixty-four — in  a  House  of 
Commons  called  by  the  right  hon,  Baronet. 
Now,  what  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
this  Bill?    A  resolution  had  been  proposed 
by  a  noble  Lord,  who  was  known  to  be  the 
translator  of  Faust,  and  who,  in  proposing 
such  a  resolution,  seemed  to  have  consulted 
with  some  familiar.     What  was  done  on 
the  other  side?     They  were  not  satisfied 
with  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Castle, 
but  care  was  taken  that  all  existing  officers 
should  be  preserved.     Such  was  the  sym- 
pathetic solicitude  for  speculating  trustees 
and  plundering  corporators,  and  all  were 
most  carefully  maintained.     And  the  Irish 
were  to  be  thus  treated,  because  it  was  said 
that  they  were  *'  aliens  in  language."     It 
was  rather  hard  that  their  defect  in  lan- 
guage should  cost  them  their  institutions. 
There  would  be  a  lasting  recollection  of 
the  words  applied  to  them.     They  were 
said  to  be  "  aliens  in  language,  in  country, 
and  in  blood."     Now  he  catfed  upon  hon. 
Members  opposite  to  say,  did  they  adopt 
that  phrase  ?     Did  they  deny  it  ?    or  dare 
they  confess,  and  blush  at  it  ?     He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  did 
he  adopt  that  phrase  ?    Was  it,  and  he  did 
so,  with  every  respect  for  that  right  hon. 
Baronet,  was  it  he  who  would  now  say 
that  he  had  conceded  emancipation  to  those 
who  were  aliens  in  country,  creed,   and 
language?     Let  the  opposition   mark  to 
what  a  condition  they  had  reduced  them- 
selves.     He  entreated  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  sat  beside  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  to 
remember  who  was  his  leader — who  at  the 
head  of  his  party.     Did  the  noble  Lord 
remember — ^he  was  sure  the  House  coud 
not  forget  his  powerful  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage upon  a  former  occasion,  and  with 
what  force  he  had  used  a  quotation,  from 
which  he  might  now  apply  to  the  noble 

Lord  these  words — 
'*  Yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  tarnished  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Ttito  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  a^in  : 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  didsained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  King.''  

•  Hansard,  ^New  Series)  vol.   xvii.  p.  1308 
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He  should  now  pass  with  as  much  velocity 
to  the  remaining  facts.     They  could  not 
but  observe  that  the  proposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  rejected — a  proposition 
that  came  from  one  who  supported  Conserv. 
alive  principles.  [*'  No*' \    Why,  that  noble 
Duke  had  resigned  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley),  and  did  he  not  support  Conserva- 
tive principles  with  more  than  a  convert's 
zeal.  Having  thusquoted  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Canning  upon  the  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  conflicting  principles 
of  the  two  Hoyses  of  Parliament,  he  had 
now  another  authority  to  go  to.     This  was 
a  speech  delivered  at  the  Merchant-Tailors' 
Hall,  on  May  11,  1835.      He  found  the 
report  of  this  speech,  not  in  the  debates  of 
Hansard,  nor  in   the  "  Mirror  of  Parlla- 
ment,"  but  in  a  small  volume  of  speeches 
of  first-rate  eloquence,  delivered  by  the  right 
hon.    Sir  Robert    Peel,   and  corrected   by 
himself.     He  entreated  and  solicited    the 
attention  of  every  man  whom  he  at  that 
moment  addressed,  totlie  principles  laid  down 
in  the  extract  which  he  was  about  to  read 
to  the  House ;  principles  in  which  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  rcganl  to  one  another,  and  their 
joint  relation  in  respect  to  the  executive, 
were  distinctly  laid  down  ;  he  would  give 
the  extract  verbatim  as  he  found  it.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then  read  the 
following  passage  from  the  speech  referred 
to : — "  I  warn  you  that  you  must  not  place  j 
a  firm  reliance  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown— «n  the  influence  or  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords.     The  prerogative  of 
the  one,  the  authority  of  the  other,   are 
constitutionally  potent  in   controlling  the 
powers  of    the   Lower   House,    but    you 
must  not,  now-a-days,  depend  upon  them 
as  bulwarks  which    are   impassable,    and 
which  can  be  committed  without  apprehen- 
sion to  the  storm  and  struggle  of  events. 
The  Government  of  the  country  " — Yes!  let 
both  sides  hear  it,  for  to  both  sides  it  af- 
fords matter  for  reflection—*'  The  Govern- 
ment of  the   country,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  allow  me   to  tell 
you,  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  again 
say,   the  royal  prerogative,   the  authority 
of  the   House  of  Lords  are  most  useful, 
nay,  neces  ary,  in  our  mixed  and  balanced 
constitution*     But  you   must  not    strain 
these  powers.    You  would  not  consider  that 
that  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  existed  upon  nothing  but  a 
series  of  collisions  and  hostilities  between 
(he  two  hraoolm  of  the  Legislature*    You 


would  rather  see  them  moving   in   that 
harmonious  manner  which  insures  the  uti. 
lity  of  each,  and  the  efficiency  of  all.  I  ask 
you,  then,  to  take  means  to  assert  in  the 
House  of  Commons  those  principles  which 
we  believe  to  be  just,  and  to  exercise  that 
authority   to   which    you    are   fairly   en- 
titled.    On  taking   office,    I  avowed   my 
determination  to  abide  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
i  trust  I  have  redeemed  that  pledge,  not 
by  a  niggardly  and  cold  acquiescence  in 
details,  l^ut,  I  trust,  an  honest  and  gener- 
ous deference  to  the  broad  principle  it  in- 
volved.     On   this  broad,    constitutional 
principle  my  friends  and  I  acted.     .We 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  the   Reform   Bill. 
When  we  found  that  we  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,   al- 
though the  array  against  us  was  raiscel- 
larfeous   in   the  extreme  —  although   the 
majority  was  small,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
resign.     However  strongly  we  might  have 
opposed  the  elective  system  before,  we  now 
adhered  to  our  pledge ;  we  not  only  gave 
the  Reform  Bill  a  fair  trial,  but  we  re- 
garded it  as  a  constitutional  settlement  of 
a  great  question.     We  did  not  entertain 
the  idea  of  governing  the  country  against 
a   majority  of  the    Reformed    House   of 
Commons."     He  would  now  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  "  Do  vou  entertain  the  same 
opinions  on  this  subject   now?"      Mark 
how  the  facts  stood.      Lord   Melbourne 
resigned,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  dis- 
solved   Parliament   without    meeting    it. 
There  was  not  an  instance  in  history  of 
the  same  force  as  this.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  met  the  new  Parliament,  and  the 
first  question  pressed  upon  his  notice  was 
the  English  Corporations,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  placing  them  under  a  system  of 
popular  control.      If  his  memory   failed 
him  not,  the  first  question  raised  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Address,  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  Corporations  of  England  on  a 
popular   footing.     That  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  considerable   majority,  and 
after  two  or  three  months  vain  conflict 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  right  hon.  Baronet  resigned. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  majority  which 
turned   the   right  hon.    Baronet    out  of 
office  was  a  small  one ;  hut  had  it  since 
decreased?     On  the  other  hand,  had  it 
not  rather  swollen  and  strengthened  on 
each  succeeding  occasion  ?     Under  these 
circumstances,  he  asked   the  right  hon. 
Baronet  what  his  prospects  were  ?     With 

Mfhat  hopes  could  h^  resume  officQ  \n  tho 
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face  of  the  Parliament  which  had  already 
driven  him  from  the  seat  of  power?  Or 
would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  avoid  all  this 
dilemma  by  again  dissolving  Parliament 
without  facing  them,  and  send  back  the 
very  House  of  Commons  which  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  calling  together  ? 
He  begged  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  pause 
and  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England?  He 
asked  the  right  non.  Baronet  whether,  in 
his  knowledge,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  were  ever  raised  to  a  higner 
pitch  of  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Ire- 
land than  they  were  upon  the  present 
question.  If  you  deny  (continued  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member)  that  this  feeling 
exists  amongst  the  people  of  England,  do 
you  deny  that  you  made  similar  allega- 
t  ons  before— that  you  strained  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the 
former  Parliament,  and  that  all  the  efforts 
of  your  incendiary  eloquence  were  tried  in 
rain  in  bringinj?  together  that  which  was 
to  succeed  it,  for  in  that  Parliament  you 
werediscomfitted.  I  will  not  say  that  you 
were  made  prostrate,  for  that  can  never  be. 
I  ask  you  again,  are  your  schemes  now 
improved  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  he 
well  knew,  was  not  an  adventurer— he 
was  not  a  speculator  on  public  ruin.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  submit  to  construct  so  many  electric 
shocks  for  the  country  as  this.  There 
were  sixty-four  Irish  Members  on  his  (Mr. 
Shell's)  side  of  the  House  who  would  be 
against  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  A  ma- 
jority of  sixty-four  Members  would  per- 
haps be  a  small  account  if  c[uestions  of 
Irish  grievances  were  once  extmct,  but  as 
long  as  they  remained  unsettled^  and  as 
long  as  the  present  Government  remained 
faithfully  devoted  to  that  object,  they 
would  be  supported  in  power.  If  this 
assertion  was  doubted,  let  the  question  be 
tried — let  Parliament  be  dissolved ;  the 
Opposition  parties  think  that  they  would 
have  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  with 
them?  Let  them  look  to  the  petition 
from  Bangor,  signed  by  1,000  Protestants; 
let  them  look  to  the  petition  from  London- 
derry, which  foremost  asserted  the  glories 
of  rrotestantism,  the  very  seat  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  had  asked  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Londonderry,  whether  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  petition  were 
not  those  of  the  majority  of  his  Protestant 
constituents?  and  the  hon.  Member  re- 
plied Uiftt  the  case  was  so.  All  these  meoi 


then,  concurred  in  asking  of  the  House 
was,  what  he  and  his  party  called  justice 
to  Ireland.  The  hon.  aud  learned  Re- 
corder for  Dublin,  had  last  night  entered 
into  a  very  interesting  disquisition  as  to 
what  justice  to  Ireland  really  was.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  perhaps  par- 
don him,^  (Mr.  Sheil)  if  he  very  respect* 
fully  expressed  his  wish  that  the  learned 
Recorder's  name  had  not  been  to  be  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  Lay  Association.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew  very 
well  that  a  Civil  Bill  for  the  recovery  of 
tithes  would  lie  in  his  own  Court ;  and  yet 
the  learned  Judge  subscribes  to  pay  coun* 
sel  for  the  prosecution  of  that  very  process. 
He  would  ask,  was  it  conducive  to  the 
public  interests— to  the  ends  of  public 
justice,  that  a  man  holding  a  high  judicial 
situation,  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  should 
rush  headlong  into  this  arena  of  persecu- 
tion, and  hold  out  a  premium  to  any 
speculating  and  trafficking  attorney  who 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  it  t  The  hon. 
and  learned  Recorder  had  concluded  his 
speech  by  exclaiming,  '*  Rxiat  C€elum,jfiat 
justitia"  He  supposed  that  "  ruat  coelum'* 
meant  perish  religion,  perish  humanity; 
whilst  "Jiatjusiitia*^  should  be  construed, 
let  tithes  be  levied.  If  he  was  wrong  in 
attributing  that  construction  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Recorder's  observations,  be 
was  sorry  for  it.  He  could  only  assure 
him  that  he  had  stretched  his  imagination 
for  the  purpose  of  aiming  at  his  meaning. 
Let,  however,  those  who  opposed  this 
measure,  now  remember  two  things — that 
in  so  doing,  they  were  raising  the  questioo 
of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  in  this 
country,  and  that  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  already,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  pointed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  physical  position  of  Ireland. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  was  agitated,  that  hon.  Member 
threw  up  his  seat  because  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  support  that  proposition. 
The  warning  of  the  hon.  Member  deserved 
the  particular  attention  of  the  House* 
He  had  told  the  House  to-night  to  beware 
of  pursuing  a  course  which  would  withhold 
from  Ireland  what  she  is  entitled  to,  or 
the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  be  raised  again,  and  he  must  become 
an  advocate  of  it«  No  language  of  ex* 
citement  he  could  use  cotud  nave  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  of  that  Gentleman, 
who  was  known  and  valuedi  not  only  for 
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his  understanding,  but  for  his  political 
consistency.     He  candidly  told  (he  House 
that  if  they  denied  Ireland  these  institu- 
tions, they  must  give  her  back  her  inde- 
pendence, considering  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  an  intrepid,  an  energetic,  an 
enthusiastic,  and,  when  employed,  an  in- 
dustrious people.     When  he  looked  into 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  saw  how 
her  prayers  had  been  rejected,  and  her 
demands  fbr  justice  disregarded,  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  equal  rights  with  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  or  a  restoration  of  her  inde- 
pendence.   The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
had  assured  the  House  that  Ireland  was 
not  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a  colo- 
nial dependency;  and  though,  when  he 
looked  at  the  place  where  its  Parliament 
had  been  held,  and  remembered  the  proud 
antiquity  which  hallowed  it,  he  regretted 
its  loss ;  yet  when  he  was  animated  and 
excited  by  the  glories  which  Ireland  had 
gained  through  her  association  with  this 
country,  he  thought  they  had  been  a  com- 
pensation  for  the  loss.     Let,   then,    the 
Irish  be  Britons  in  equal  laws.     They  must 
be  on  a   footing  with  Britons  in  every 
respect — they  must  be  (emphatically  added 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member)  they  must 
be  your  equals.    To  be  your  vassals,  your 
dependents — to  lie  in  colonial  submission 
before  you,  we  never  will  consent ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  blood,  and  in  all  but  coun- 
try, we  are  aliens  to  you — if  any  men  are 
mad  enough  to  tell  us  so-^thanks  to  that 
power  which  placed  our  throbbing  hearts 
within  our  breasts,  we  are  not  base  enough 
to  submit  to  such  an  insult. 

Sir  R»  Peel  felt  under  a  double  obliga- 
tion of  making  an  apology  to  the  House 
for  offering  himself  to  its  notice.  He  felt 
that  the  subject  had  been  completely  ex- 
haustedy  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man must  have  risen  under  the  same 
impression ;  for,  although  his  speech 
abounded  in  much  lively  allusion,  much 
penonal  .comment,  and  much  eloquent 
declamation,  yet  not  one  single  approach 
to  argmncnt  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qenlleman  discover  throughout  the  whole 
of  it.  He  felt,  as  he  before  said,  a  douUe 
obligation  to  apologize  to  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion,  not  only  on  account 
of  tlie  exhausted  state  of  the  House  and 
of  tile  subject,  but  because  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gientteman  had  read  so  long  an 

§xtraot  9f  »  speech  cf  hi^  that  lie  was 


somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  sftrkt  rule* 
of  the  House  did  not  incapacitate  him  from 
speaking.     He,  however,  thanked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  this  extract 
fVom  his  speech,  because  as  to-morrow  he 
should  have  the  honour  (it  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day)  of  again  dining  with  the 
respected  corporation  before  whom  that 
speech  was  delivered,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  sentiments 
he  then  expressed,  and  which  he  still  en- 
tertained.      He  did  think    the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  could  not  be  con- 
ducted without  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Parliament.    He 
should  not  call  that  a  safe  and  efficient 
system  of  Government  in  which  there  was 
a  constant    collision    between    the    two 
Houses.    He  thought  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Government  could  not  go  on  where 
there  was  this  perpetual  conflict.     But  he 
did  not  mean  by  this  to  imply  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  no  other  course  to 
take  on  these  occasions  than  to  relinquish 
its  independent  right  to  act,  and  merely 
register   the    decrees   of   the    House  of 
Commons.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had   referred   to   the   doctrine  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Canning  with  respect  to  col- 
lisions between  the  two  Houses;  but  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)   did  not  understand  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  read,  that  Mr.  Canning 
meant,  whilst  he  maintained  the  privileges 
of  this  House,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House  was  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.     Mr.  Canning  was  referring 
to  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
had  produced  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.   Mr.  Canning  was 
happily  relieved  from  witnessing  the  poli- 
tical conflicts  which    now    agitated   the 
country ;   but  on  this  same  question  be 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  would  refer  to  another  au« 
thority— a  living  authority— an  authority 
from  whom   it  had  been  his  fate  to  be 
separated  altogether  during  the  whole  of 
his  political  career,  but  for  whom  he  felt  the 
utmost  respect,  and,  in  all  their  political  dis- 
agreements, not  one  word  of  disrespect  to- 
wards that  eminent  individual  had  ever  fall- 
en from  him :  he  referred  to  the  language 
used  upon  a  similar  occasion  b^  Earl  Grey. 
Lord  Grey  did  not  deny  the  indepoident 
right  (tf  the  House  of  OnnnKms;  butLoid 
Grey,  at  the  same  time,  felt  it  to  be  hia 
duty  to  maintain  the  equal  indepeadeacQ 
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of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  which 
be  was  a  member.  But  he  would  first 
refer  shortly  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  two  Houses  differed  in  respect  to  the 
Corn  Bill;  would  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  advise  the  House  of  Commons, 
out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
'Canning,  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceedings as  in  the  Corn  Bill.  Mr.  Canning 
said  on  that  occasion,  '*  My  first  proposi- 
tion is,  to  let  loose  the  corn  now  in  bond, 
by  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  itself;  and  then  to  let  in,  under  the 
same  restrictions,  the  corn  of  Canada, 
which  has  been  shipped  on  the  faith  of  the 
Bill.  To  neither  of  these  parts  of  the  Bill 
was  the  smallest  objection  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  the  amendment 
which  lost  the  Bill  was,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  one  which  did  not  touch 
them  in  the  least.  In  proposing  them, 
Sir,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
I  am,  therefore,  doing  that  which  will  not 
bring  us  within  the  risk  of  a  conflict  with 
the  other  House,  since  the  principles  on 
which  I  now  wish  to  act  are  those  which 
met  with  no  objection,  and  were  in  fact 
adopted  from  us."  *  He  did  not  say  that 
the  House  should  pursue  the  same  course 
now  ;  he  did  not  say  that^this  House 
should  abandon  its  right;  but  he  said, 
that  after  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, there  would  be  no  degradation  in 
adopting  the  measure  of  the  Hoiisc  of 
Lords ;  and  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Canning 
by  adopting  the  course  of  conciliation 
ended  the  conflict,  and  led  to  an  amicable 
and  conciliatory  settlement.  What  was 
the  language  of  Lord  Grey?  Lord  Grey 
said,  ^*  I  stand  here  one  of  a  body  whicn 
will  always  be  ready  firmly  and  honestly 
to  resist  such  effects  which  always  con- 
siders  anxiously  and  feelingly  the  interests 
of  the  people,  even  when  it  must  oppose 
the  people  themselves,  and  which  will 
never  consent,  under  the  influence  cf  fear, 
to  give  way  to  clamour.  If  I  am  told  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  worse  Bill,  I  shall 
never  suffer  myself  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  such  threat;  and  if  a  worse  Bill 
should  be  tfent  up,  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships would  pursue  the  course  you  have 
pursued  by  the  present  Bill.  Vou  would 
consider  it,  and  you  would  amend  it ;  and 
if  you  could  not  make  it  good,  you  would 
reject  it.  I  am  sure  that  any  such  mea- 
sure should  be  met  by  me  with  a  firm  op- 
position, and  that  I  should  be  prepared  to 
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do  my  duty  to  myself.  I  have  said  thus 
much,  and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more. 
If  there  should  come  a  contest  between 
this  House  and  a  great  portion  of  tke 
people,  my  post  is  taken ;  and  with  that 
order  to  which  I  belong  I  will  stand  or 
fall.  I  will  maintain,  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  existence,  the  privileges  and  indepen- 
dence of  this  House."  *  On  that  occasion, 
these  words  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  find  were  spoken  by  one  who^e 
authority  he  had  ever  held  in  great  respect. 
He  had  omitted  to  notice  the  first  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech  ;  and 
those  who  forgot  the  precept,  could  not  fail 
to  learn,  by  the  effect  of  example,  a  warning 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  unless 
there  was  some  cogent  reason  to  abstain 
from  personal  explanation.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  explain  a  speech  he  had  deli- 
vered at  Thurles ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  been  provoked  by  a  look, 
or  something  like  it,  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Sli^o,  into  an  ap- 
parent position  of  hostility  towards  the 
Members  of  the  late  Government — he  said 
apparent,  because  he  who  admired  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  talents,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect or  desire  to  entertain  other  feelings 
than  those  of  respect  for  him,  whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  their  sentiments 
in  regard  to  measures  of  government,  felt 
no  hostility  towards  him.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain  a  misapprehension  as 
to  a  supposed  statement  of  his,  of  a  com- 
pact between  the  Irish  Members  and  his 
Majesty's  Government;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  simply  said 
that  it  was  a  misapprehension,  ana  that  he 
denied  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  ex- 
pression, it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
for  him,  and  the  hon.  and  leumed  Gentle- 
man would  never  ha  e  heaid  of  it  from 
him.  But  the  course  pursued  by  the  Ken. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  explanation, 
had  a  tendency  rather  to  confirm  the  mis- 
apprehension. The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  **  you  suppose  that  I  said 
there  was  a  compavct  between  us  and  the 
Government;  but  this  is  an  error,  lor 
there  has  been  an  important  omission  in 
the  text  of  my  speech ;  for  where  it  seeais 
as  if  I  had  used  only  the  word  '  compact,' 
the  words  I  really  used  were,  'a  comiMCt 
and  indissoluble  junction.' "  Now,  there 
certainly  might  be  a  junction  without  a 
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wem  aboiiBbed— for  there  were  many  towns 
which  had  no  Local  Act.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  questicQi  of  the  appointment 
of  weigh-masters  and  butter-tasters,  for 
those  were  points  on  which  there  could  be 
very  little  difference  between  him  and  the 
noble  Lord.  When  he  heard  the  hinguage 
used  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of 
Meathy  he  hardly  thought  that  the  Bill  de- 
served the  epithets  which  that  hon.  Gentle, 
man  had  applied  to  it ;  nor  could  he  have 
thought  that  the  corporate  property  in  Ire- 
land was  so  great  as  that  hon.  Gentleman  had 
set  it  down.  When  he  heard  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath,  he  was  stronely  reminded  of 
that  familiar  quotation  irom  the  Latin 
grammar,  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Derbyshire  (Mr.  Gisbome)  had  used 
£n:  another  purpose. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  moreS|  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  corporate  property  in  Ireland, 
he  would  oome  to  a  much  more  important 
point—namely,  whether  it  was  tor  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  that  after  the  abolition 
of  the  ^d  Corporations,  new  ones  should 
be  established  in  their  stead.  It  was  said, 
that  the  objects  were  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  Corporations,  the  mitigation  of  the  pre- 
sent evils,  and  the  reconstruction  of  new 
Corporations  in  place  of  the  old.  He  would 
admit  that  the  existing  Corporations  were 
very  diffisrent  from  thoseof  former  years,  and 
that  they  had  oeased  to  produce  those  good 
effects  which  it  was  originally  intended 
they  should  produce ;  but  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  seemed  to  consider 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  abolition  of 
the  old  Corporations  were  also  to  vote  for 
the  reconstruction  of  new  ones.  ^^  The  noble 
Lord,  adverting  to  some  observations  of 
mine  (continued  the  right  hon.  Baronet), 
addressed  to  the  company  at  the  Gold« 
smiths -Hall,  said,  that  I  was  right  in  com- 
plimenting them  on  having  built  their  new 
Hall  on  the  old  foundation ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  added,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  yoo  had  yon  told  them,  the^  were  wrong 
in  building  on  that  foundation— and  still 
more,  what  wonld  have  been  thought  of 
you,  if  you  told  them  thev  were  wrong  in 
building  a  new  Hall?  But  thequesdon 
in  that  case  would  be,  is  the  new  HaU  as 
good  for  us^l  purposes  as  the  old?  If 
the  old  Corporations  of  Ireland,  like  the  old 
Goldsmiths'  HsU^  had  served  to  promote 
mial  hmumf  mid  good  fellowibip— if 


they  had  tended  to  promote  good  and  kind 
feeling  between  man  and  man,  then,  indeed, 
I  should  have  been  justified  in  advising  the 
noble  Lord  to  build  on  the  old  foundation ; 
but  if  I  find  that  those  Corporations  have 
not  tended  to  promote  socialfeding — ^if  I  find 
that  they  have  not  tended  to  Iving  man  to  a 
good  and  harmonious  understanding  with 
his  fellow-man— 4f  I  find  that  they  had 
ceased   to   promote  the  good  dtjecta  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  then  I  should 
be  exceedingly  inconsistent  if  I  praised  the 
noble  Lord  as  I  did  the  Goldsmiths^  for 
rebuilding  on  the  old  foundation."    The  old 
Corporations  were  at  one  time  of  great  use 
to  the  country,  but  of  late  they  had  become 
institutions  i^  the  purpose  ox  keeping  up 
exclusive  interests  and  privileges:  but  then 
if,  in  looking  at  the  state  of  society  in  Ire« 
land,    in  considering  the  probaUe,   nay, 
the  almost  certain  effects  of  the  reconstruct 
tion  of  the  Corporations,  they  should  find 
that  the  new  would  be  equally  intolerant  and 
equally  exdusiveas  the  old,  would  the  Legis,. 
lature  be  justified  in  reconstructinff  them 
out  of  the  scattered  materials  of  the  former  f 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  this  question  were 
viewed  distinct  from  the  prejudices  with 
which  it  was  connected,  as  one  affecting 
national  feelings  and  national  honour,  the 
opinion  would  be  general  that  the  removi^ 
of  the  old  Corporations,  and  the  refusal  to 
construct  new  ones  on  their  foundation, 
would  be  pregnant  with  immense  benefits 
to  Ireland.     He  was  sure  that  by  refusing 
to  reconstruct  the  Corporations  we  should 
have  much  better  guarantees  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  domestic  peace  and  harmony  in  lie. 
land,  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
promotion  of  industry  than  we  now  pos- 
sessed.    When    the  proposition  was  first 
made  in  that  House,  he  was  sure  that  it 
received  the,  not  open,  but  quiet  and  tacit 
sanction  of  many  cool,  calm,  and  considerate 
persons  in  and  out  of  that  House.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  signed  by  one  who  called  him. 
self  *'a  dissatisfied   country  gentleman." 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but 
whoever    he    was,    he    was     no    friend 
(politically  qieaking)  of  his.     That  writer 
took  extreme  views  of  political  measuresi 
but  in  his  letter  he  said  that  there  were  four 
measures  required  for  the  improvement  and 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  that  we 
were  now  in  progress  to  them*    The  me»* 
sures  which  he  recommended  were— •Ist.i 
the  complete  and  unqualified  extinction  of 
tithes;  the  tod.,  was  the  reductkn  and 
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remodification  of  the  Church  Establishment; 
the  3rd.,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Orange 
Lodges.  Now,  what  did  the  Flouse  think 
was  the  4th  recommended  by  this  writer, 
who  was  certainly  a  man  of  acuteness  and 
ability.  The  4th  was  the  total  dissolution 
of  all  Municipal  Corporations.  It  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Cor- 
porations did  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  should  not  be  reconstructed  ;  but  what 
was  the  argument  of  this  writer — an  argu- 
ment penned  in  a  cooler  moment  than  could 
be  expected  in  the  excitement  of  such  a  de- 
bate as  the  present?  He  said,  look  at  the  two 
great  corporate  towns  of  Dublin  and  Cork. 
The  former,  in  every  point  which  could 
constitute  a  great  town,  had  retrograded 
nearly  a  century,  while  other  parts  of  the 
country,  which  had  no  Corporate  bodies, 
had  advanced  and  improved  to  a  great 
extent.  What  was  Cork? — a  city  pos- 
sessing local  advantages  belonging  to  few 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  splendid 
harbour,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
enjoying  a  line  climate,  the  metropolis  of 
the  largest  county  in  the  empire,  and  yet  a 
very  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  were 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty ;  their 
morality  was  in  a  low  state,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  election  times  they  were  most 
violent  and  riotous.  He  would  not  say, 
to  use  the  noble  Lord's  quotation,  *^  Sic 
fwrlis  Eirufia  crevit"  The  writer  next 
noticed  Belfast,  a  town  worthy  of  England 
in  arts  and  industry,  nominally  the  third, 
but  in  reality  the  first  in  commercial  im- 
portance in  Ireland;  yet  lifty  years  ago 
Belfast  was  an  insignificant  town.  What 
was  the  cause  assigned  by  the  writer  for 
the  increase  of  the  one  town  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  others }  He  said,  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan  and  others 
who  took  his  view  might  attribute  it  to 
the  fact  that  Belfast  was  a  Protestant  town, 
but  the  writer  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
Dublin  and  Cork  had  the  most  numerous, 
and,  until  lately,  the  most  wealthy  Cor. 
porations  in  Ireland,  while  in  Belfast  they 
had  what  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
Corporation,  and  which  did  not  exceed 
twenty  Members.  These,  then,  were  the 
reasons  assigned  by  a  clear  and  intelligent 
writer  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  all  Cor. 
porations  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
generally.  He  would  now  quote  another 
aathority  on  the  same  subject — that  of  a 
noUe  Lord  with  whom  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  an  acquaintance.  That  noble 
Lord  bad  not  only  written  a  letter,  but  also 


I  drawn  up  a  Billon  the  subject  One  great 
object  which  the  noble  Lord  contemplated 
as  necessary  for  Ireland  was  the  abolition  of 
fiscal  powers  by  Grand  Juries  and  Corpora- 
tions. He  proposed  a  general  tax,  which 
should  be  administered  by  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  aided  by  Local 
Commissioners  elected  by  rate-payers,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  mode  of  election.  One 
clause  of  the  Bill  drawn  by  the  noble 
Lord,  provided  that  the  Crown  Com- 
missioners, aided  by  some  of  the  local 
Commissioners,  should  have  the  power  to 
inspect  Corporate  Charters,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  any  property  possessed  by  them 
had  been  intended  to  promote  public  works, 
and  if  any  such  were  discovered,  the  amount 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Chief  Com** 
missioner,  to  be  applied  as  originally  in- 
tended. This  was  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  Ire« 
land,  and  who  had  made  the  remedy  of  many 
of  the  evils  afiecting  it  a  subject  of  mature 
consideration.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
Chief  Commissioners,  whose  office  should 
be  in  Dublin,  aided  by  local  Commissioners 

V  elected  by  the  people,  should  take  on  them- 
selves all  the  fiscal  powers  at  present  in* 
trusted  to  Corporations  and  Grand  Juries, 
and  he  thought  that  those  who  proposed 
the  establishment  of  institutions  with 
similar  objects  could  not  be  fairly  accused 
of  intending  to  insult  Ireland,  or  to  place 
it  below  the  level  of  England  and  Scotland 
as  to  municipal  rights.  He  would  put  it 
to  hon.  Members  opposite,  whether  the  re- 
construction of  those  Corporations  would 
conduce  to  that  civil  equality  of  all  parties 
which  some  hon.  Members  asserted — for 
unless  it  was  shown  that  it  would  have  that 
effect,  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
proposition.  In  considering  this  question 
he  could  not  overlook  the  analogy  between 
the  circumstances  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
for,  if  any  such  existed,  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  made  out.  Now,  to  him  it  did  not 
appear  that  that  had  at  all  been  made  out* 
So  far  from  analogy,  4here  was  a  vast  dificr- 
ence  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries.  It  was  true  that  within  the  last 
few  years  a  great  moral  and  social  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  Within 
six  years  we  had  removed  those  great 
barriers  which  had  separated  two  classes. 
That  removal  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Protestants.  Those  Protestants  had 
not  even  petitioned  against  the  plan  for 
giving  up  the  privileges  which  they 
had    8Q    long   enjoyed|    and    w«a    the 
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House  to  overlook  those  who  had  thas  acted  ? 
The  House  should  not  forget  what  the 
late  Corporations  were.  Did  any  Mem- 
ber believe  that  the  new  Corporations, 
backed  as  they  would  be  by  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country,  would  be  more 
careful  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others  than  their  predecessors  had  been? 
Did  any  one  believe  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  share  their  newly-acquired 
power  with  those  to  whom  they  were  op- 
posed? Then,  if  such  powers  were  to  be 
granted  to  parties  so  supported,  did  any 
man  believe  that  their  exercise,  as  they 
would  be  exercised,  would  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  the  country?  Hon. 
Members  were  greatly  offended  and  indig- 
nant at  the  proxK>sition  that  the  property 
of  Corporations  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners.  But  how  did 
they  themselves  propose  to  deal  with  a 
corporate  body  of  another  description — with 
the  Church.  The  Church  had  a  prescript 
tive  right  to  property  long  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  most  of  those  Corporations. 
The  security  of  that  property  had  been 
guaranteed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  one  of 
the  articles  of  Union  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  By  that  article  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  were  to  be  called 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. Now  let  hon.  Members  look  at  the 
70th  clause  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  see 
how  far  that  guarantee  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty had  been  respected  by  those  who 
were  now  so  loud  in  their  exclamations 
against  the  investment  of  any  corporate 
property  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners. 
By  that  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  when  a  liv- 
ing became  void,  the  glebe,  glebe-house,  and 
offices  were  to  become  invested  in  the  hands 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
And  this  is  (said  the  right  hon.  Baronet) 
from  you,  who  deprecate  interferenoB  with 
corporate  property — you,  who  profess  anxi- 
ety to  keep  sacred  from  the  slightest  vio- 
lation—you, who  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
your  views  of  justice-  to  transfer  property 
from  a  Corporation  to  the  management  of 
a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
felt  no  compunctious  visitings  when  you 
enacted,  that  on  the  voidance  of  every 
living,  the  glebe-house,  offices,  and  glebe, 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Church  and 
vested  in  the  Crown.  What  is  it  that  you 
have  done?  You  say  to  us,  that  those 
suspicions  and  surmises  on  our  part  are  un- 
reasonable, that  we  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  exercise  of  power,  that  we  have  no 


reason  for  objecting  to  it  but  antipadiy  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church-^that,  in 
point  of  fact,  religious  bigotry  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  opposition,  that  we  hate  you 
as  Roman  Catholics,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  cement  the  union — a  union  of  heart  ana 
affection — ^with  you,  and  refuse  to  you 
corporate  institutions,  for  the  purpose  c^ 
obstructing  your  prosperity  and  insulting 
your  feelings.  But  what  have  been  your 
own  words?  Have  they  not  been  the 
justification  of  the  distrust  you  have  expe- 
rienced ?  Have  you  not  told  us  that  those 
institutions  have  been  in  England,  and 
will  be  in  Ireland,  the  schools  of  political 
agitation  ?  May  we  not  object  to  convert 
institutions  that  were  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  local  government  into  the 
arena  of  civil  discord  ?  You  tell  us,  that 
your  object  is,  unless  justice  be  done— a  re*, 
peal  of  the  Union — you  tell  us  that  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  without  making  the 
House  of  Lords  responsible.  You  tell  us 
that  the  arrangement  made  with  respect  to 
tithe  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  You  use 
arguments  implying  a  present  acquiescence 
in  it,  by  a  determination  to  take  the  first 
legitimate  opportunity  of  defeating  it. 
Why  can  you  be  surprised,  then,  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  consent  to  Uie  institution 
of  those  societies,  afler  the  warning  you 
have  given  us,  that  they  will  not  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment, but  will  be  consecrated  to  those  of 
political  agitation— to  objects  which  appear 
to  us  destructive  of  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  lived,  and  think  we  have 
flourished,  and  fatal  to  the  integrity  of 
that  empire,  the  bonds  of  which  we  wish 
to  see  indissolubly  compact?  We  think 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land, practical  civil  equality  is  the  right  of 
the  citizens  of  that  country ;  we  say  that 
that  practical  civil  equality  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  formal  and  nominal  adoption 
of  similar  institutions  existing  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  that  if  the  adoption  of 
these  similar  institutions  will  destroy  that 
equality,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  object 
to  them,  on  grounds  stronger  than  the 
argument  from  analogy  of  institutions. 
We  believe  that  Ireland  wants  repose ;  we 
think  that  these  institutions  will  increase 
her  agitation.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
may  be  agitation  indejiendent  of  these  in« 
stitutions.  You  prophesied  to  us,  that 
there  should  be  agitation ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  sny,  that  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  we 
have  too  good  reason  to  acknowledge.    But 
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while  proftsfling  to  explain  die  langiuage 
imputed  to  hiin«  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  did«  in  factj  admit  all  that  was 
alleged  respecting    it.      The  right  hon. 


we  are  averse  to  making  ourseLves  partici- 
pators  in  it ;  we  are  unwilling  to  lend  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  law  to 
the  objects  which  jou  propose  to  your- 
selres.  We  believe  that  the  institutions  of 
these  corporate  bodies^  if  perverted  to  pur- 
poses like  this,  will,  in  point  of  factt  re- 
constitute in  another  shape  that  political 
ascendency  which  we^  on  our  part>  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  absAidon.  Our  wish  is, 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ireland^ 
to  see  perfect  freedom  from  civil  disability, 
perfect  equality  of  civil  priyileges;  but 
we  do  not  deny  that  our  object  is  to  main- 
tain in  that  country  that  established  reli- 
gion which  we  know  to  have  been  guaran. 
teed  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  best  in* 
terests  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  nation. 
We  do  not,  at  least,  I  speaking  for  myself, 
do  not  dissent  from  this  measure  from  any 
national  prejudice ;  I  do  not  dissent  from 
it  from  any  hostility  which  I  entertain 
towards  Ireland,  but  I  do  dissent  from  it— » 
and  I  do  intend  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
hee  judgment  regarding  it-»I  dissent 
fhrni  it  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of  pro- 
moting civil  equality  it  will  constitute 
political  ascendency,  instead  of  giving  re- 
pose it  will  insure  agitation.  Instead  of 
really  destroying  the  monopoly  of  power 
and  exclusive  privileges,  it  will,  under 
present  circumstances,  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  merely  operate  as  a 
transfer  of  that  monopoly  and  those  privi- 
l^ies  from  a  body  which  is  perfectly 
wUllng  to  resign  them,  but  which  pro- 
tests against  their  being  transferred  to 
others. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  that  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  he  undoubtedly  felt  great 
reluctance  in  presenting  himself  to  the 
House,  but  he  hoped  that  the  engagement 
to  which  he  would  bind  himself,  to  adhere 
as  strictly  as  he  possibly  could  to  those 
parts  only  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  which  bore  directly  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  question  now  before  the 
House,  would  induce  them  to  allow  him 
to  occupy  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
time.  He  must  be  permitted,  in  the  first 
place,  to  say  one  word,  and  but  one  word, 
on  the  observations  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  outset  of  his  speech, 
upon  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary,  of  a 
speech  made  by  him  in  Ireland  some  time 
ago.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  very 
dexterously  endeavoured  to    show,   that 


Baronet  told  them  that  an  alliance  upon 
terms  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a 
compact.  He  was  not  going  to  follpw  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  into  any  verbal  criti* 
cism,  criticism  which  savours  of  sophistry; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  they  all  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  meant  by  those  who 
used  the  word  '^compact;" they  knewthat  they 
meant  to  imply,  that  there  nad  been  some- 
thing dishonourable  in  the  terms  upon 
which  the  support  of  those  Grentlemen 
who  sat  in  that  part  of  the  House  was 
afforded  to  the  present  Government.  He 
asserted,  however,  that  their  support  had 
been  purchased  by  no  promise  whatever, 
by  no  understanding,  secret,  implied,  or 
expressed,  that  the  memliers  of  the  present 
Government  would  do  any  one  act  in  the 
slip^htest  degree  at  variance  with  those 
pnnciples  and  with  those  opinions  which 
they  had  always  professed.  He  siud,  that 
upon  the  question  of  the  Union,  on  which 
they  had  differed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  upon  various  quetions 
of  ecclesiastical  policy  upon  whicn  they 
had  avowed  their  dinerence,  no  oompnH 
mise  whatever,  not  the  slightest  even  ap« 
proach  to  an  understandmg,  had  existed 
between  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  that 
part  of  the  House  in  which  he  sat,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Members  of  the  present 
Government  on  the  other.  That  being 
the  case,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what 
disgrace  there  could  be  in  either  giving  or 
receiring  an  unbought  support,  on  such 
grounds.  But  enough,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  enough,  on  this  subject.  He  would 
hasten  to  consider  the  question  before  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  affirmed, 
that  the  question  was  not  whether  local 
government  should  exist  or  not.  His 
noble  Friend  near  him  having,  in  his 
speech  of  last  night,  most  justly  stated 
that  the  real  question  for  the  House  now 
to  decide  was,  whether  Ireland  shonld 
have  the  advantages  of  local  self-govern- 
ment or  not,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  boldly 
met  him  upon  that  ground,  and  said  that 
was  not  the  question.  Upon  what  ^rounds 
did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  rest  that  'as- 
sertion, which  was  so  much  at  variance 
with  what  roust,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  the  plain  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  tne  amendments  nf  the 
House  of  Lords  ?    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
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bad  two  VMSons  for  the  afisertion ;  in  the 
first  pIaoe«  that  it  was  not  like  local  go* 
vernaient    to    impose    upon    twenty-one 
towiks,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  the 
provisiops  of  the  Act  9th  Geo.  4th ;  and 
in  the  next  place»  that  the  question  had 
not   been  correctly  stated  by  his  noble 
friend,  because  municipal  institutions  were 
not  necessary  for  good  local  gorernment. 
Thesewere  the  two  arguments  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  mainly  rested  his  as- 
sertion.    [Sir  Robert  Peel^l^ot  exactly.] 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  deny 
what  he  had  said,  but  it  was  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  whether  the  right 
hon.   Baronet  had  not   stated  explicitly 
that  he  denied  the  position  of  his  noble 
Friend,  and  followed  it  up,  by  showing 
in  considerable  detail  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
self-government  to  enforce  in  these  great 
towns  the  adoption  of  the  statute  9th 
George  4th.     [oir  Robert  Peel  again  ex- 
pressed his  dissent.]       The  right    hon. 
Baronet  would  by  and  by  hare  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  explanation,  but  in  the  mean 
lime,  he  would  venture  to  argue  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  assertion,  as  he  himself 
had  understood  it,  and  as  he  believed  the 
House  had  understood  it.    The  ri^ht  hon. 
Baronet  certainly  had  said,  that  it  would 
be  more  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
of  allowing  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  to  give  them  the  option  of  adopt- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  Act,  or  of  ais- 
pensing  with   them.      He  believed  that 
now,  at  least,  the    right  hon.  Baronet 
would  admit,  that  he  had  correctly  stated 
his  argument.     Let  them,  then,  consider 
how  the  fact  really  stood.    What  was  the 
ground  on  which  his  noble  Friend  pro- 
posed that  those  towns  should  not  be  left 
free  to  choose  for  themselves?      It  was 
simply  this-^that  there  being  in  existence 
at  the  present  moment  Corporations  which 
exercised    various   functions,   which    had 
various  officers,  and  were  in  the  possess- 
ion of  considerable  property,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  at  the  time  of  abol- 
ishing these    bodies    some    provision   or 
other  should  be  made  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  now  performed  by  them. 
His  noble  Friend,  and  hon.  Members  on 
his  aide  of  (he  House,  had  insurmountabie 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  Crown 
Commissioners  for  that  purpose.     It  was, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  decide  cither  for  or  against  the 
principle  of  self- government— in  the  one 
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case,  either  by  rendering    necessary  the 
adoption  of  the  9th  of  George  4th  by 
enacting  that  municipal  affairs  should  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  persons 
elected   by  the  inhabitants;    or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  recognizing  that  sort  of 
government  in  which  the  persons  inter- 
ested had  no  share,  by  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners.     Now  it  happened,  curi- 
ously enongh,  if  he  were  not  much  mis- 
taken, that  during  the  discussion  of  the 
English  Municipal  Reform  Bill  last  Ses- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Baronet  presented  a 
petition  from  the  borough  for  which  he 
was  Member,  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that 
that  town  should  not  be  included  among 
those  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  to  be  applied ;  and  if  he  had  not 
entirely  forgotten   what  passed    at  that 
time,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  prayer  of  that  pe- 
tition ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  rea- 
sonable, that  in  deciding  upon  a  general 
measure,  they  should  alfow  the  provisions 
to  be  rendered  partial  or  incompleteby 
consulting  the  wishes  of  each  individual 
town.      He  believed  that  had  been  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and,  upon  the  same  principle,  in  corpora- 
tion towns  of  Ireland,  when  they  were 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  allowing  them 
to  elect  Commissioners  to  manage  their 
affairs,  or  to  place  them  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Crown,  he  would  say  that 
they  should    elect    their  own    Commis- 
sioners.   The  other  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was,  that  municipal  institu- 
tions were  not  necessary  to  local  govern- 
ment.   The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ac- 
counted for  this  by  telling  the  House  that 
Manchester  was    as  near    Liverpool   as 
Dublin  was.    He  was  surprised  to  bear 
an  argument  which  bore  upon  its  very 
face  so  obvious  and  palpable  a  fallacy, 
from  a  Gentleman  so  distinguished  in  that 
House  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet.      He 
contended  that  local  government  in  the 
sense  in  which  his  noble  Friend  used  the 
expression,  that  was,  local  government  bv 
the  parties  themselves  who  were  interested, 
did  necessarily  imply  either  municipal  in- 
stitutions, or  something  analogous  to  them. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  muni- 
cipal  institutions  were  not  universal   in 
England.     He  maintained  that  they  were ; 
at  least,  either  municipal  institutions,  or 
something  analogous  to  them.    With  re- 
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S^d  to  boards  of  manageiiMnt,  where 
Corporations  now  exiated,  the  ground  was 
not  left  free  from  municipal  institations  of 
this  description ;  the  Corporations  per- 
formed certain  duties  that  invaded  the 
functions  discharged  at  Manchester,  by 
Local  Boards,  aad  prevented  any  opening 
for  similar  institutions.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  pressed  on  the  House  the 
case  of  Dublin.  If  that  city  had  no  pro- 
perty,  its  affairs  might  be  managed  satis- 
factorily without  a  Corporation,  by  some 
such  machinery  as  Manchester,  ^t  the 
same  time  he  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press a  doubt,  and,  if  he  were  not  mistaken 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  last  year  ex- 
pressed the  same  doubt,  whether  the  affairs 
of  Manchester  would  not  have  been  far 
better  managed  than  they  had  been — whe- 
ther the  local  government  of  the  country 
would  not  have  been  greatly  improved, 
had  it  possessed  for  some  time  back  a 
well-organised  corporate  system,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  By  abuses  in  the 
old  corporations  the  institution  had  been 
rendered  odious  to  the  people,  and  it 
required  some  time  to  eradicate  the  hatred 
which  those  abuses  had  excited.  Where 
Corporations  existed,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  management  of  their 
affairs  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
hands.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  if  the  case  of  Manchester  presented 
any  parallel  to  the  indignity  which  would 
be  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  by 
taking  out  of  their  control  the  d4,000/t  of 
corporate  property  now  belonging  to  them, 
and  giving  it  to  the  Commissioners  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant?  Was 
the  case  of  Manchester  at  all  analogous 
to  such  an  outrage  as  that  ?  If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  could  have  shown  that  that 
town  possessed  large  property,  and  that 
iti  inhabitants  were  not  allowed  to  elect 
by  free  and  unbiassed  voice  the  managers 
of  that  property,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
bis  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
sent  down  any  body  he  pleased  to  dispose 
of  it,  and  to  administer  municipal  concerns, 
then  indeed  the  parallel  might  have  some 
force.  That  not  having  been  proved,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  case  entirely  broke 
down,  and  the  instance  of  Manchester, 
adduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  decidedly  favourable  to  his  argument. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  with  that 
cautious  dexterity  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  employ  in  a  difficult  case,  glided 


over  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bin. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  forget  that  it 
not  merely  changed  the  management  of 
corporate  property  to  Commissioners  nomi«* 
nated  by  the  Crown,  but  that  it  enabled 
the  existing  members  of  those  close  and 
rotten  Corporations  which  they  were  about 
to  abolish,  where  they  happened  now  to 
be,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  members  of 
Local  Boards,  to  continue  in  those  situa* 
tions?  He  (Lord  Howick)  had  seen  a 
letter  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
Members  of  that  House  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  Mr.  French, 
which  stated  the  dues  annually  levied  in 
the  city  of  Cork  at  these  sums ; — corn- 
market  rate,  2,7 OOZ.;  wide-street  rate, 
8,000/.;  piperate,  1,500Z.  The  manage- 
ment of  all  this  revenue,  and  of  the  other 
important  business  of  the  town,  would, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Bill, 
be  confided  not  to  persons  under  local 
Acts,  but  to  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
the  members  of  the  present  Corporations. 
It  was  true,  that  members  of  the  existing 
Corporations  frequently  acted  jointly  with 
members  chosen  by  the  citizens,  or  trustees 
appointed  in  various  modes;  but  in  all 
those  cases  the  old  Corporations  were  con* 
stituted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  joint  ma- 
nagers of  these  concerns;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  instead  of  allowing  the 
citizens  to  succeed  to  that  management, 
held  by  those  who  only  derived  their  title 
to  it  from  faction,  would  actually  confer 
such  offices  in  every  borough  on  the 
existing  holders  of  them.  If  any  thing 
like  this  had  been  proposed  last  year  in 
the  English  Bill — if  it  had  been  proposed 
that  the  defunct  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
should  remain  in  the  situation  of  trustees 
for  the  docks  and  other  vast  establish- 
ments in  that  town — if  any  provision  of 
that  kind  had  been  introduced  in  the  Bill 
of  last  session,  if  they  had  virtually  con- 
tinued Corporations  while  they  nominally 
abolished  them,  how  would  it  have  been 
received  by  the  people  of  England  ?  The 
question  before  the  House  was  simply 
whether  the  large  and  flourishing  towns  of 
Ireland  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns.  There 
was  no  longer  any  pretence  for  the  various 
arguments  advanced,  when  the  measure 
was  first  brought  before  the  House.  They 
had  been  told  that  they  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice: 
that  Belturbet  and  Middleton  were  insig- 
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nificant  towns ;  and  that  the  protiaioDS  of 
the  BiU  would  be  extended  to  many  others 
equally    trifling^.      Any  one    who    had 
listened  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech 
would  have  gone  away  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  English  Bill  had  proposed  to 
pkce  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
hands  of  persons  popularly  elected.    So 
far  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that  it 
was  expressly  and  repeatedly  stated,  that 
they  proposed  to  take  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
out  of  the  hands  of  persons  chosen  in  this 
way ;  and  the  only  point  on  which  a  dif- 
ference on   that  subject  existed,  was  the 
one  comparatively  trivial  question  of  the 
appointment  of  police.    There  was  an  end, 
then,  of  this  objection.     He  well  remem- 
bered the  appalling    picture  which  the 
glowing    eloquence    of    the  right    hon. 
Baronet  had  drawn,  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  of  the  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  the  supposed  enactments 
on  this  head,  and  how  he  had  alarmed  the 
imagination  of  the  House  by  the  misery 
and  oppression   he  had    represented  as 
likely  to  result  from  them.      But  that 
picture  was  not  a  representation  of  the 
facts.      It  was  proposed   to   deprive  the 
towns  of  Ireland  of  the  direction  and  control 
of  their  own  affairs ;  and  the  grounds  for 
the  proposition  were  stated  with  more  of 
candour  than  of  a  prudent  or  conciliatory 
spirit.     He    had   asked    the  right  hon. 
baronet  distinctly  and  pointedly,  if  he 
adopted  the  declaration  made  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  his  party,  if  that  was 
hb  reason  for  supporting  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords.     It  struck   him,  and  he 
believed  it  must  have  struck  the  House, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  care- 
fully and  studiously  avoided  returning  a 
direct  answer.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  indeed  declared  that  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  national  prejudices.     They 
had  been  told,  that  it  was  childish  to  think 
of  giving  English  institutions  to  Ireland, 
because  they  were  now  legislating  for  a 
country  three- fourths  of  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  aliens  from  us  in  blood,  aliens 
from  us  in  religion,  differing  from   us  in 
language,  and  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  throw  off  our  yoke.     Now  it  did  not 
follow,  even    supposing    the   right   hon. 
Baronet  to  concur  in  this  description  of 
the  Irish  people,  that  he  felt  towards  them 
any  national  antipathy.     It  was  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  humane  and  benevolent 
conqueror  might  be  perfectly  aware  that 
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feelings  were  entertained  by  his  subject, 
and  yet  bear  no  enmity  against  them,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's    argument,  that   feelings 
analogous  to  these  existed  in  his  breast. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  knew,  felt 
nothing  like  national  antipathy ;    he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  obtaining  what  he 
considered  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland ;    but  he  had  not  disavowed  an 
opinion  he  was  sorry  to  hear  from  such 
high  authority,  that    for  the  welfare  of 
that  country  legislation  must  be  conducted, 
not  upon  the  principles  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, but  upon  those  alone    which  were 
applicable  to  a  conquered  and  degraded 
country.     Why  was  it  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  much  afraid  of  lodging 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, except  he  really  in  his  heart  believed, 
though  far  too  cautious  to  have  avowed  it 
in  such  plain  and  direct  language  as  was 
used  by  another,   that    the  Irish   people 
must  be  governed  by  the  stern  means  of 
compulsion,  and  were  to  be  debarred  from 
the  right  of  self-government  ?     Let  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  beware  how  he  adopted 
such  a  theory  of  legislation ;    let  him  re- 
member that,  by  avowing  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, he  would  very  speedily  arouse  in 
the  bosoms  of  Irishmen   those    feelings 
which  he  had  shown  to  pervade  his  own. 
If  we  treated  Ireland  as  if  she  were  kept 
in  subjection  only  by  violence,  as  if  we 
feared  and  distrusted  her,  we  should  soon 
have  ample  cause  for  that  fear  and  dis- 
trust, and  she  would  be  indeed  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  province, 
watching    with    jealous    solicitude  every 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.     In 
the  first  moment  of  danger  and  distress, 
when  the  first  cannon-ball  was  fired  against 
England,  we  should  have  much  cause  to 
rue  conduct  so  ungenerous.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  knew,  that  even  if  he  wished 
it,  he  could  not  act  consistently  upon  such 
principles.      He  could    not  deprive  the 
Irish  people  of  those   rights  with  which 
the    English   Constitution  had    invested 
them ;    he  could  not  prevent  them  from 
exercising    their      privilege     of     freely 
electing     their    representatives    in    that 
House ;  he  could  not  interdict  them  from 
the  right  of  meeting  in  public  and  peti- 
tioning the  Legislature;    and,  when  the 
right  hon.   Baronet  spoke  of   agitation, 
he    would    ask    him   which    was    most 
to  he  feared,  that  of  the  town-council  of 
Dublin,  or  that  of   the   Corn-Exchange 
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with  the  hon.  md  learned  Member  far 
Kilkenny,  armed  with  this  most  exdting 
Und  dangerous  topics  a  deprivation  of  mu- 
nicipal institutions?  The  hon.  Member 
might  tell  his  countrymen,  *'  the  injury 
was  inflicted  because  you  are  aliens  from 
England ;  it  was  on  that  principle  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  legislated,  and  I  am 
here  to  call  on  you  to  vindicate  your  coun- 
try from  the  insult  and  the  wrong  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it/'  Establu^h  local 
councils,  and  peace  and  quiet  would  fol- 
low. Men's  minds  would  be  occupied  by 
the  management  of  the  corporate  property, 
and  the  regulation  of  municipal  affairs. 
They  would  practically  experience  the 
value  of  subordination  and  concord,  and 
acouire  all  the  virtues  necessary  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  free  institutions.  The 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to 
nim  to  concede  to  the  people  of  Ireland  all 
those  powers  which  would  enable  them,  if 
so  disposed,  to  injure  and  weaken  England ; 
and  yet  it  would  have  the  effect  of  embit- 
tering their  minds,  and  provoking  them  to 
abuse  the  boon.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  said,  that  Ireland 
needed  only  domestic  repose  and  rational 
liberty,  security  for  person  and  property. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
how  it  happened  that  Ireland  actually 
reckoned  those  blessings  among  those  which 
she  wanted,  instead  cf ,  as  in  this  country 
and  Scotland,  among  those  which  she  pos- 
aessed«  It  was  because  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  been  for  centuries  treated  as  aliens 
in  blood.  It  was  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  that  they  were  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  that  very  principle  of  legislation, 
and  he  called  on  them,  if  they  wished  to  see 
a  better  state  of  things  arise,  if  they  wished 
to  see  Ireland  gradually  raised  to  an  equality 
with  this  country  in  civilisation,  in  prospe* 
rity,  and  in  tranquillity,  to  showher  that  they 
trusted  her,  that  they  had  confidence  in 
her«  and  were  ready  to  extend  to  her  that 
blessing  which  in  every  part  of  England 
was  now  enioyed — the  management  of 
their  own  local  affairs. 

Mr.  (yConnell  entreated  the  House  to 
bear  with  him,  since,  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely unwilline  to  trespass  on  their 
attention,  yet  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  properly  avoid  it.  He  might  have 
an  appeal  to  make  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  could  not  make  that  appeal  to 
them  without  having  first  tried  what  he 
could  do  in  the  House.  It  might  be  little, 
but  he  was  the  advocate  of  his  country,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  an  appeal  to  that 


House  in  the  first  instaoee*  Ha  nug^t  be 
sneered  at,  but  he  demanded  juitioe  for 
Ireland.  The  Lords  presumed  to  sneer  At 
him  when  he  mentioned  the  word^  but  be 
must  have  justice  for  Ireland,  and  thej 
might  sneer  at  him  aa  they  would*  ScoU 
land  had  municipal  reform,  England  had 
municipal  reform }  and  yet  they  presumed 
to  refuse  it  to  Ireland.  What  cared  he 
what  pretext  they  made  ?  He  cared  for 
none  they  had:  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  one  remaining. 
He  gave  them  an  anachronism  instead  of 
a  speech :  he  pronounced  a  discourse  that 
would  have  been  very  applicable  when  he 
resisted  the  Municipal  lUform  Bill  of  the 
last  session.  It  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent in  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  have  in. 
suited  the  people  of  England  with  such  a 
speech,  for  then  there  would  have  been 
little  chance  of  his  future  restoration 
to  office ;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  now 
hoped  to  get  back  to  place  by  trampling 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  by  rearing 
up  again  that  ascendancy  which  through 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  instrumentality 
and  assistance  the  people  of  Ireland  had  put 
down.  He  appealed  to  the  House  for 
justice  to  Ireland.  England  had  reformed 
corporations;  Scotland  had  reformed  cor- 
porations ;  Ireland  had  applied  for  reformed 
corporations ;  the  House  of  Commons  had 
granted  her  application;  the  House  of 
ILords  had  refused  it,  and  the  collision  had 
at  last  arrived.  It  was  an  advantage 
undoubtedly  to  destroy  the  present  Irisn 
Corporations ;  but  destroying  them,  and 
telling  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  had 
no  materials  for  re-constructing  Corponu 
tions  among  them,  did  they  not  draw  a 
contrast  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  people  of  Scotland  and  England  much 
to  the  credit  of  those  two  countries,  and 
much  to  the  degradation  of  the  people  of 
Ireland?  The  collision  had  come.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  determined  that 
the  Irish  should  not  be  degraded.  The 
House  of  Lords  had  determined  that  they 
should  be  degraded.  Be  it  so.  It  was  sai4 
that  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  was 
reformed,  it  would  seek  a  quarrel  with  the 
Lords;  that  the  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic  principle  would  be  so  great  and  pow^ 
erful,  that  Uie  Members  representing  the 
democratic  part  of  the  community  would 
anxiously  seek  for  a  collision  with  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  would  thus 
make  another  revolution  necessary.  That 
prophecy  had  been  completely  falsified.  The 
lloe  of  Commons  had  been  forbearing  in 
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tlie  ezlreme— in  oider  to  avoid  a  quarrelj  i 
it  had  exhibited  too  ^at  humility  to  the 
HouM  of  Lords,  and  it  had  therefore  been 
insulted  b^  that  House^  and  absolutely  defied 
to  the  collision.    The  Bill  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  was  a  Bill  for  destroying  all  the  Cor- 
porations which  had  abused  their  trusts, 
but  it  waa  also  a  Bill  for  reconstructing 
ihem  on  a  plan  which  would  have  let  into 
them  all  sects  and  classes  of  the  people. 
That  plan  would  not  havrlet  in  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  and  kept  out  the  Protestants. 
That  plan  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
property.   That  plan  gave  to  property  mu- 
nicipal functions,  and  as  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  Ireland,  the  Bill  founded  on 
that   plan  was  a  Protestant  Bill.     The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  had  declared  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  competent 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.    They  had 
therefore  altered  the  Bill,  had  substituted 
for  the  ^constructed  Corporations  a  Board 
ef  Commissioners^  and  had  taken  care  to 
preserve  the  worst  part  of  the  existing  Cor. 
porations  for  the  management  of  charitable 
and  aU  other  trustS'-^for,  though  the  House 
might  not  be  aware  of  it^  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  by  which  those  persons 
who  were  now  mayors,  aldermen,  or  she- 
riflfs  should,  from  the  1st  of  January  next  to 
the  end  of  their  natural  lives,  be  trustees  for 
every  charity  under  the  management  of  the 
defunct  Corporations.  [So,  no.]  He  said  yes, 
yes.    But  why  did  he  enter  into  these  de* 
tails  ?   [Read.3  He  would  make  those  who 
cried  ''read,  read,"  a  present  of  the  clause. 
He  believed  that  some  of  those  who  cried  out 
**  read,  read,"  raised  that  cry  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  read  themselves,  and 
wanted  him  to  perform  that  task  for  them. 
There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
alterations  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  Bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Commons, 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  a  most  insulting 
position.    Had  he  seen  it  written  by  any 
man— had  he  heard  it  said  by  any  man, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  aUens  to 
the  people  of  this  country  in  blood,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  religion  ?    Had  any  man  had 
the  inconceivable  atrocity  to  use  that  Ian* 
guage  respecting  his  countrymen  ?    If  any 
man  had  been  guilty  of  that  audacity, 
depend  ujpon  it,  he  would  also  have  the 
unparalleled  meanness  to  deny  it.    Sorry 
was  he  to  say  it,  but  he  had  heard  with  his 
own  ears  those  expressions  used  by  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  and  so,  too,  had  twenty- 
flve  hon.  Gentlemen,  whom  he  saw  at  that 


time  sittmg  near  him.    Those  expresnons, 
unfortunately,  formed  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  House  of  Lords.    It  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  some  Irish  agitator 
had  hired  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
use  that  taunt,  to  employ  that  language. 
He  did  not  know  that  such  was  the  case : 
but  had  he  hired  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  labour  in  the  work  of  agitation,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  could  not  have  used 
expressions  which  would  serve  an  agitator's 
purpose  better.  There  was  no  covert  taunt 
m  them-— there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  them 
-^there  was  no  plausible  pretence  about 
them.    The  person  who  used  them  had 
intended  to  insult  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  he  had  insulted  them  ;  and  yet  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  asked,   and 
pointedly  asked  too,  whether  he  had  adopt, 
ed  the  same  sentiments,  he  would  not  state 
explicitly  whether  he  had  or  not    The 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  too   discreet  a  Gentleman  to 
quarrel  with  the  leader  of  the  same  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    He  beat  about 
that  declaration,  and  he  beat  around  it; 
but  he  took  good  care  not  to  mix  himself 
up  with  it ;  and  yet  it  was  upon  that  self, 
same  declaration  that  all  the  legislation  of 
the  light  hon.  Baronet  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  founded.    And  then  hon.  Gen* 
tlemen,  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
to  him  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Act  of 
Union  guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.    Did  that  article  say 
that  the  union  between  the  two  countries 
should  not  be  an  union  of  mutual  interests 
and  rights?     He  had  repeatedly  dedared 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  that  union.  It 
was  an  union  hatched  in  fraud,  and  brought 
forth  in  blood,  for  which  a  rebellion  waB 
first  fomented,  and  afterwards  made  to  ex- 
plode, in  order  that  in  the  weakness  of 
national  distraction  an  unprincipled  faction 
might  put  down  the  national  liberties.   An 
equaltxation  of  civil  rights  was  promised : 
and  it  took  the  Irish  twenty.nine  years  of 
agitation  to  extort  the  performance  of  that 
promise,  and  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  to  render  that  petw 
formance  nugatory,  it  gladly  seieed  on  it, 
in  order  to  make  an  insulting  distinction 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
Ireland.    The  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  thus  come  to  the  collision,  and  that 
man  was  undeserving  the  name  of  a  states- 
man who  did  not  look  calmly  and  steadily 
at  the  prospect  then  before  him.    They 
had  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  in  the  early  part  of  this  evening*-^ 
02 
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and  he  had  none  of  the  warmth  and  ani- 
mation of  an  Irishman  ahout  him — ^hut,  in 
the  cool  language  of  philosophical  ahstrac- 
tion^  he  this  night  told  the  House,  '*  The 
question  which  you  have  now  reduced  the 
people    of    England  to    the  necessity  of 
determining  is  this — shall  the  House  of 
Lords  continue  to  he  irresponsible  to  public 
opinion  operating  upon  them  through  its 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  shall  it  continue  responsible  to  nothing 
but  the  wild  caprice  of  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers, the  indiscreet  enthusiasm  of  others  of 
them,   and  the  national  antipathy  enter- 
tained by  a  third  portion  of  them  against 
an  essential  ingredient  in  your  empire  ?"   It 
was  the  House  of  Lords  who  had  raised  this 
question, — it  was  for  the  people  of  England 
to  decide  it.     Depend  upon  it  the  people  of 
Ireland   would  never  submit  in  quiet  to 
insult.     They  had  submitted  for  centuries 
to  tyranny,  but  they  would  not  submit  with 
patience  to  insults.     They  would  do  no- 
thing violent,  nothing  illegal ;  they  would 
confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution;  they  would  agitate, agitate, 
agitate,  until  Ireland  was  organized  peace- 
ably and  legally  as  it  was  before ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  responsive  England  joining  them  in 
the  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland.'     He  de- 
fied the  House  of  Lords  to  keep  from  Ire- 
land municipal  institutions.     They  might, 
indeed,  delay  the  arrival  of  them,  hut  keep 
them    from   the    people    of    Ireland   the 
Lords  could  not    The  noble  Lord  opposite, 
too,   must  have  his  fling  at  Ireland,  and 
no  wonder,  for   he    hated    Ireland,   and 
had  injured  it  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive 
her.     He  it  was  who  first  suggested  this 
legislation  of  the  Lords — the  idea  of  it  came 
^rst  from  him,  and  it  was  worthy  of  him. 
He  was  delighted  that  the  suggestion  was 
the  noble  Ix>rd's ;  in  coming  from  him  it 
came  from  the  proper  quarter ;  and  did  he 
think  that  Ireland  would  be  reconciled  to 
these  amendments  of  the  Lords,  because 
they  happened  to  come  from  his  suggestion? 
He  would  not,  at  that  late  hour  of  the 
night,  pretend  to  go  through  the  argu- 
ments by  which  hon.  Gentlemen  defended, 
or  rather  palliated,  this  insult  to  Ireland. 
It  had  been  said>  that  this  Bill  offered  no 
compromise  to  the  Lords.   True,  it  did  offer 
them  no  compromise,  but  it  offered  them 
what  they  wanted — a  hcus  penitentue.    If 
this  Bill  had  compromised  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  Bill,  no  one  would  have 
opposed  the  Government  plan  more  stre- 
nuously than  he  would  have  done.    It  had 


been  well  said  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  hiir^ 
that  there  was^no  express  understanding  be- 
tween  the  party  with  which   he    acted« 
and  the  Government  to  which  that   party 
gave  its  support ;  but  there  was  this  im- 
plied  understanding  between  them-^that 
that  support  would  be  withdrawn  the  very 
first  moment  that  the  Government  con. 
sented  to  an  insult  to  Ireland.     Why  did 
he  support  this  Municipal  Bill  ?     Because 
it  contained  no  compromise  of  the  original 
Bill — because  it  raised  a  mere  question  of 
detail,  as  to  whether  thirty.two  or  fifteen 
towns  required  municipal  institutions.  That 
was  a  fit  question  for  future  discussion; 
but  if  the  plan  of  Government  had  com- 
promised any  principle,  it  would  have  been 
our  duty  to  have  opposed  the  Government, 
and   heartily  and   strenuously  should  we 
have  done  it.     The  principle  of  the  Bill 
had  been  most  ably  advocated  by  two  noble 
Lords,  who  were  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  by  his  rieht  hon.  Friend,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.     He  meant  what  he 
said  when  he  called  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  his  friend ;  he  meant  not  such 
friendship  as  was  bandied  across  over  the 
table  by  a  noble  Lord,  who  hated  his  noble 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  exceed- 
ingly.    He  was  pioud  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland,  had  denounced 
for  himself  the  atrocity  of  the  insult  offered 
to  Ireland  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  which  he  had  already  ad- 
verted.    He  and  his  friends  stand  on  a 
principle.     Against  that  principle  the  first 
Member  who  had  broken  a  lance  was  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter,  the 
Solicitor-General  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion.    He  had  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  Bill,  and  by  his  examination  of  it 
had  proved  that  he  had  never  read  it,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  population  of 
the  towns  in  Ireland  to  which  it  was  to 
apply.  That  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
said  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Ireland.     No, 
he  was  not;  neither  was  he  a  friend  to 
England,  for  everybody  knew  him  to  be 
a  Tory  to  the  backbone.    The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  in  Parliament 
at  the  time  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  pass- 
ing throush   it.      He  had  therefore  not 
spoken  nor  voted  against  it.    But  what  had 
he  done  when  the  English  Municipal  Re- 
form BOl  was  before  the  House  ?    He  had 
made  speeches  against  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  eranted  under  it;   and  he  had 
supported  by  his  vote,  if  not  by  a  speech, 
that  clause  which  made  the  rights  to  muni- 
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cipal  oflioe  depend,  not  on  the  worth,  not 
on  the  intelligenoe,  not  on  the  activity  of 
the  individual,  nor  on  the  free,  open,  and 
unhiassed  selection  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
hut  on  the  paltry  possession  of  a  paltry  sum 
of  money.  After  him  came  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Donegal,  who  would 
deny  municipal  rights  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land because  they  were  ignorant.  Look  at 
his  own  speech,  and  see  what  a  specimen 
of  classical  education  it  presented — what  a 
mirror  of  literature  it  was.  That  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  said,  that  a  learned 
sergeant  had  gone  to  Dublin  to  agitate,  in 
company  with  two  culprits  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Kilmainham  gaol  by  the  royal 
clemency,  for  the  express  purpose  of  agita- 
tion. He  thanked  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  reminding  him  of  that  circum- 
stance, for  it  led  him  to  ask  for  what  were 
those  two  culprits,  as  they  were  called,  put 
into  gaol  ?  For  having  had  the  insolence 
to  keep  the  peace— nothing  more.  They 
had  been  indicted  for  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  on  their  trial  they  produced  several 
policeoo£Bcers,  the  magistrates  at  the  head 
of  the  police,  and  the  officer  commanding 
the  military  detachment  that  day  on  duty, 
to  prove  that  they  used  the  most  anxious 
exertions  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  those 
witnesses  proved  that  fact:  and  yet  these 
two  honourable  and  respectable  gentlemen 
were  convicted.  How  ?  By  a  corporation 
jury,  selected  by  a  corporation  sherifi^  and 
by  a  partisan  judge,  who  presided  on  the 
bench.  There  was  a  foolish  superstition 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  ermine  on  the 
bench.  But  had  the  judge  in  that  case 
acted  with  impartiality?  No.  He  had  not; 
and  had  not  Lord  Mulgrave  said  the  same  ? 
for  he  had  not  consultdL  that  learned  judge 
when  he  determined  to  extend  to  those  two 
respectable  gentlemen  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  ?  He  thanked  the  noble  and  gallant 
Member  for  reminding  him  of  that  convic 
tion,  for  it  showed  better  than  any  other 
instance  which  he  could  recollect  what  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland  were.  It  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  all  the 
speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had 
concurred  in  describing  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  as  exclu- 
sive, bigotted,  monopoli2ing,  oppressive,  and 
full  of  every  description  of  abuse  and  im- 
purity; and  yet  the  right  hon*  Baronet, 
who  now  dedared  that  he  would  not  give  re- 
formed Corporations  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  had  been  toasted  and  supported 
by  those  Corporations,  and  had  complL 
y&ented  and  eulogised  them  in  retunii  when 


he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland. 
Where  was  his  sense  of  their  impurity  and 
corruption  then  >  The  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman,  too,  (Mr.  Goulbum)  who  now  sat 
near  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  the  re« 
presentative  of  the  learning  and  piety  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  also  been 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He,  too,  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  abuses  existing  in  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland:  and  yet  he  had 
lifted  up  his  pious  eyes  to  Heaven  and  had 
allowed  the  corruption  to  go  on  from  year 
to  year  uncorrected  and  unredressed !  On 
a  former  evening  he  had  seen  a  batch  of  four 
or  five  ex- Secretaries  for  Ireland  seated  close 
to  each  other,  who  had  all  seen  and  enjoyed 
the  corruption  of  the  Irish  Corporations— 
who  had  done  nothing  in  their  official 
capacities  to  remove  it— and  who  now  came 
forward  to  write  eprigrammatic  epitaphs 
upon  them,  because  they  were  at  last  about 
to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  and  rottenness 
which  was  so  congenial  with  their  nature. 
Then  came  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sandwich,  who  observed  that  he  did  not  be* 
lieve  one  word  that  he(Mr.O'Connell)  said. 
He  thanked  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  compliment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  talked  about  a  mountebank. 
Now,  he  would  tell  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  that  there  was  no  mountebank  so 
amusing  as  the  grave  one  who  spoke  dogma, 
tical  sentences  in  oracular  tones,  and  who, 
with  serious  face  and  pompous  labour, 
undertook  to  prove  what  everybody  knew, 
— ^namely  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
He  begged  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
not  to  believe  a  word  he  said.  Let  him 
continue  to  believe  himself  a  very  Solomon 
of  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  truth ;  and 
with  a  perpetual  grin  on  his  face,  from  not 
knowing  whether  the  House  was  laughing 
with  him  or  at  him,  to  drawl  out  in  solemn 
tones  his  tedious  truisms.  He  next  came 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  stout 
enough  to  be  very  manly.  He  recollected 
right  well,  that  on  that  hon.  Member's 
offering  an  insult  to  his  valued  friend  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  when  Mr.  O'Dwycr  retorted  on 
him  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  said  that  he  was  a  judge. 
Yes,  he  said  he  was  a  judge ;  and  as  you 
protected  him  as  a  judge,  you  shall  now 
judge  of  the  value  of  his  testimony.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that 
there  was  no  corruption  in  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  did  not  deny 
that  that   Corporation  was  bigoted  an4 
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wdiuife-«»he  did  not  deny  ihatit  wasfitting 
tbat  it  »bottld  be  put  an  end  to—but  be  de- 
nied tbat  it  bad  been  guilty  of  corruption  or 
c€  enytbing  like  corruption.  He  gbould 
like  to  know  wbal  tbe  ban.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ealled  oorrupdon.  Was  tbe 
lale  of  judicial  oiBoea  corruption  ?  The 
hen*  and  learned  Gentleman  was  ibe  keeper 
of  tbe  oonacience  of  tbe  Corporation  of 
DttbUn?  But  before  be  remarked  upon 
tbeir  sale  of  judicial  offices^  be  would  intro* 
dttoe  tbe  House  to  a  knowledge  of  tbeir 
Bianagement  of  tbe  cbarities  under  tbeir 
control.  Tbere  was  tbe  Blue-coat  Hospital. 
Tbe  funds  of  tbat  hospital  amounted  to 
1,900^  a»year»  and  were  left  to  it  for  tbe 
support  of  old  men  and  orphans.  What 
amount  of  salary  did  tbe  House  think  tbat 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  took  for  itself 
cut  of  those  funds  i  Just  9751,  a^year— 
Aat  was  all.  There  was,  of  course^  no 
corruption  in  that.  Tbe  hon.  and  learned 
Genueman  perhaps  nerer  checked  the 
accounts  by  whicb  975/.  was  granted  in 
salaries  to  tbe  Corporation  of  Dublin  for 
managing  the  S^5L  a*year  which  was  left 
to  tbe  old  men  and  orphans  dependent  upon 
lbem»  and  yet,  if  he  was  rightly  informed, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  have  looked  strictly  into  those 
accounts.  He  came  next  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor.  The  report  of  tbe  Irish 
Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  on 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  stated,  tbat  tbe 
{iOrd  Mayor  of  tbat  city  exercised  an  ex* 
tensive  jurisdiction  within  it,  and  was  in 
Ibe  habit  of  farming  out  to  bis  secretary, 
for  stipulated  sums,  tbe  fees  accruing  to 
bim  from  tbat  jurisdiction.  In  some  years 
the  feu  bad  been  farmed  out  at  350/.  He 
was  also  Preudent  of  the  Court  of  Con- 
seienoe,  and  as  such  be  got  1,200/.  a-year, 
thereby  becoming,  like  the  Don  Fabricio  of 
GU  Bias,  rich  by  looking  after  tbe  affairs 
of  the  poor.  The  Commissioners  reported 
that  tbe  practice  in  this  Court  bad  given 
rise  to  serious  abuses.  After  stating,  tbat 
when  a  cause  was  once  decided  it  mic;bt  be 
nebearsad,  tbe  Commissioners  used  this 
language,^-''  In  case  tbe  defendant  wishes 
to  contest  the  justice  of  the  order,  he  may 
do  so  by  a  rehearing  of  tbe  cause.  Tbe 
practice  of  the  Court,  as  to  this  power  or 
privilege  of  rehearing,  is  veiy  peculiar  and 
extraordinary,  and  is,  we  apprehend,  too 
much  tbe  result  of  tbat  pecuniary  interest 
in  tbe  increase  of  business  in  the  Court 
which  all  its  arrangements  give  to  tbe 
jodffes  and  o£Bcers«  If  tbe  case  is  decided 
IS  Sivour  «f  the  defimdant  on  tbe  original 


bcarini^  be  may  take'out  an  order  for  a 
dismiss,  for  which  a  fee  of  5i.  is  cha^e^ 
but  be  cannot,  on  tbe  order,  recover  this  fbt» 
or  any  fees  he  may  have  paid  for  swearing 
witnesses.  For  these  costs,  if  be  aetikM  to 
obtain  them  from  tbe  plaintiff,  he  must 
take  out  and  serve  an  original  summoni, 
with  the  usual  fees,  &c.  The  whole  course 
of  these  proceedings  appears  to  us  to 'have 
no  useful  object  whatever  in  reference  to 
the  suitors  of  tbe  Court,  and  to  tend  to  no 
purpose  but  tbe  encouragement  of  petty 
and  vexatious  litigation,  and  tbe  con* 
sequent  increase  of  emolument  to  tbe 
judges  and  officers."  This  he  supposed 
was  no  corruption;  it  was  only  farm* 
ing  out  the  fees  of  a  judiciid  office* 
If  it  were  an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening, 
be  would  show  tbe  manner  in  which  pro. 
cesses  were  multiplied  to  increase  tba 
amount  of  fees.  It  was  reported  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the 
amount  of  fea  in  this  court  of  conscienee 
had  been  doubled.  Had  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub* 
lin,  during  tbe  period  he  had  acted  as  Re* 
corder  of  Dublin,  ever  8U^;ested  any 
remedy  for  these  abuses  ?  If  he  bad  done 
so,  the  sun  bad  never  shone  upon  bis  good 
deeds.  Again,  tbere  was  tbe  office  of 
grand  jurors.  They  exercised  control  over 
a  taxation  amounting  upon  the  average  to 
30,000/.  a-year.  How  did  they  exercise  it  ? 
Look  at  the  Report  of  the  CommissionerSp 
Then  tbere  were  the  sberiffii  and  sub- 
sheriff.  The  sheriffs  had  scarcely  any  duty 
to  perform  save  that  of  farming  out  tbe 
office  of  sub-sheriff,  who  collected  their 
foes  and  bow  they  were  collected  tbe 
Commissioners  had  reported  at  length. 
["Quesiunt"]  Ay,  question.  No  one 
cried  out  now  ''  Read,  read/'  for  the  sub- 
ject was  too  unpalatable,  and  yet  all  the 
time  tbat  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  been  in  office,  tbe  Recorder  of  tbe  city  of 
Dublin,  who  in  that  House  exclaioiedi 
**^t  justUia,  mat  ealum,"  had  seen  these 
most  comiut  and  extortionate  practices  go* 
ing  on,  anoi  to  tbe  best  of  his  knowlecQe, 
had  done  nothing  to  check  them.  NaQf 
more,  it  had  been  stated  to  bim  tbat  tba 
deeds  authorising  the  exaction  of  tbe  fees 
in  the  Sberiffii'  Court  had  been  laid  befone 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for 
perusal,  and  tbat  be  had  given  them  Ui 
sanction  by  not  olgecting  to  them*  Here 
be  would  stop  to  ask  how  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  contrived  to  get  hii 
office  of  recorder  I  He  bad-onlv  been  fiv» 
years  at  the  bar  at  tbe  tiai^  and  if  be  haA 
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ever  beM  a  brief  b  court,  it  bad  not  fUIen 
i^rltbin  bis  obsenratiotii  tbougb  be  bad  been 
daSy  practising  in  all  tbe  four  courts.  And 
ret  aner  tbat  sbort  experience  in  bis  pro- 
re»Hon  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
bad  been  appointed  to  a  judicial  office  from 
wbicb  be  aerired  an  income  of  more  tban 
1t,000L  a-year.  How,  be  would  again  ask, 
liad  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ob- 
tained tbat  appointment  ?  By  cultivating 
tbe  passions  and  bad  prejudices  of  tbe  cor- 
porators wbo  elected  bim.  The  bon.  and 
teamed  Gentleman  bad  last  nigbt  made  a 
speecb  Justifying  the  House  of  Lords  in 
withholding  Municipal  Corporations  from 
tbe  people  of  Ireland.  And  why  ?  He 
would  shortly  explain  the  why  to  tbe  House. 
Tbe  corruption  of  tbe  Corporation  of  Dublin 
was  abominable,  and  the  bon.  and  learned 
€kntleman  bad  no  right  to  stand  up  as  its 
exculpator.  He  bad,  however,  a  direct  in- 
terest in  standing  up  for  it  in  that  character, 
ibr  tbe  reformra  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
were  tbe  facts  proved  which  be  had  just 
now  stated  to  the  House,  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  this  question—"  Shall  this 
man  continue  to  be  a  judge  for  another 
bour?***  Longer  tban  be  was  warranted, 
be  had  spoken  in  that  House  of  the  im- 
partiality displayed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  in 
bis  character  as  a  judge.  When  be  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  everybody  blamed  him 
for  the  language  which  he  bad  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  judicial 
conduct  of  the  bon.  and  learned  Member ; 
and  decidedly  be  had  been  in  the  wrong : 
for  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Member  was  be- 
come a  judicial  agitator,  and  tbat  circum- 
stance bad  made  an  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  bim  which  nothing  could 
wash  away.  They  bad  heard,  too,  tbe 
practice  of  packing  corporation  juries  de- 
fended in  that  House.  Now,  be  asked 
whether  men  wbo  avowed  that  they  bad 
been  participators  in  such  practices  were 
authorised  to  tell  tbat  House  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  same  institutions  with  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  unworthy  to  exercise 
lociu  self-government?  What  was  the 
reason?  Because  tbey  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Others  said^  and  among  them  the 
Member  for  Yarmouth,  that  the  reason 
why  municipal  institutions  were  to  be  re- 
fused to  tbe  people  of  Ireland  was,  that 
that  tbey  would  give  additional  influence 
to  him  I  Alas,  poor  Gentleman !  The  plan 
by  which  tbat  learned  Gentleman  would 
pestioy  the  influence  which  his  oountxymen 


aHewed  him  (Mr«  O'Conmll)  to  mwnim 
over  tbdr  ninds  and  fealiiiffs  woold  ang* 
ment  it  tenfold.  Another  Gentleman  bad 
said  that  the  general  unfitness  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  for  self-government  was  a  suA* 
cient  reason  for  this  refusal.  Tbe  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamwortb, 
had  talked  of  the  old  building  having  been 
applied  to  bad  purposes,  and  had  objected  to 
rebuilding  it,  lest  when  rebuilt  it  should  be 
applied  to  tbe  same  bad  purposes.  Others 
bad  said,  that  tbe  Members  of  tbe  Irisk 
Corporations  ought  to  be  Protestants.  In 
reply  to  that,  be  said,  that  fVom  tbe  exist- 
ing Corporations  of  Ireland  Protestant 
intelligence,  Protestant  respectability,  and 
Protestant  wealth,  were  as  effectually  ex- 
cluded as  Roman  CathoUe  intelligence, 
Roman  Catholic  respectability,  and  Roman 
Catholic  wealth.  The  detected  peculators 
of  tbe  existing  corporations  were  Protest- 
ants only  in  name.  They,  had,  in  pdint  of 
fact,  no  country  and  no  religion — tbey  had, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  tbe  hope  of  futuie 
plunder  to  give  up— and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  "  tbe  Protestant  Corporations 
were  willing  to  give  up  tbat,  over  which  tbe 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  control  at  all.''  He  had 
detained  the  House  longer  than  be  bad  ln« 
tended,  and  than  be  wished.  He  stood« 
however,  before  the  House  in  firm  defiance 
of  the  injqstice  of  declaring  by  legislative 
enactment  tbe  inferiority  of  Ireland.  He 
cared  not  what  sneers  were  east,  what  sen- 
tences were  drawled  out  against  him,  whilst 
he  was  performing  that  duty  to  bis 
country.  He  cared  not  what  lawyer  was 
pitted  against  bim,  for  be  would  oppose  to 
the  utmost  every  attempt  to  specud-plead 
away  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  stood  on 
the  firm  and  immutable  principles  of  ju^ 
tice.  We  either  have  an  union  with  you  or 
we  have  not.  If  we  have  not  an  union, 
give  us  back  our  national  Parliament — if 
we  have  an  union  give  us  tbe  benefit  of 
it.  He  thanked  the  House  of  Lords  ibr 
choosing  this  Bill  as  the  ground  of  ccdlision 
with  that  House.  He  thanked  them  fbr 
branding  the  people  of  Ireland  as  aliens  to 
it — ^he  tbanked  them  for  thus  barbing  wltb 
insult  their  dart  of  death.  The  Lords 
might  have  made  the  collision  on  a  matter 
of  religion,  and  thus  have  made  anotber 
ineffectual  attempt  to  get  up  a  ''No 
Popery"  cry ;  but  tbey  bad  not  even  bad 
the  talent  to  choose  a  good  ground  on 
which  to  figbt  their  own  battle.  They 
bad  put  their  quarrel  on  tbe  ground  of 
liberty^  a  ground  which  was  dear  and  iii^ 
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telligible  to  all.  The  people  of  England 
must^  thereforej  either  proclaim  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  be  unfit  for  corporate  institu- 
tions, or  they  must  join  us  in  the  collision, 

and  in  that  collision  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms  could  not  be  unsuccessful.  They 
might  fancy,  that  though  he  knew  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  mind  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  £ngland.  They  were  mis- 
taken, for  day  after  day  he  saw  in  the  calm 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  that  people  the 
progress  of  the  question  of  justice  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  necessity  of  another  organic 
reform.  He  saw  no  hope  for  Ireland  with- 
out that  reform,  for  the  Irish'  ascendency 
party  had  got  the  ears  of  a  majority  in  the 

House  of  Lords.  When  defeated  in  that 
House,  they  talked  of  another  place,  in 
which  they  were    certain  of   succeeding. 

They  were  true  prophets.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  taken  its  part;  the  House  of 
Commons  were  now  doing  the  same ;  the 
people  of  England  would  determine  be- 
tween them,  and  might  God  defend  the 
right 

Lord  Stanley  thanked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  name 
of  the  House,  and  also  in  his  own  name, 
for  having,  by  the  speech  which  he  had 
just  delivered,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  detain  the  House  longer  than  a 
single  minute.  For  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member^he  who  for  the  twentieth  time 
this  evening  had  commented  on  an  expres. 
tton  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  vindicate 
or  concur  in — ^the  hon.  Member  who  had 
commented  on  what  he  had  been  pleased  to 
call  the  intemperate  language  of  that  side 
of  the  House—he  from  whom  language 
had  issued  respecting  that  House,  which  he 
would  not  insult  it  by  repeating — the  hon. 
Member  from  whom  he  had  heard  that 
language  come  the  other  day  respecting 
that  ncmle  and  learned  Lord  on  whose  ex- 
pressions the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
been  that  night  commenting;  the  hon. 
Member  whom  he  had  heara,  used  Ian- 
guage  which  had  been  reported,  but  which 
he  would  not  pollute  an  assembly  of  gentle- 
men by  repeating,  because  he  knew  that  no 
gentleman  could  have  used  it.  The  hon. 
fember  thus  commenting  upon  an  expres- 
•ion,  of  which  he  (Lord  Stanley)  i^ould 
not  be  the  apologist,  used  throughout  his 
speech  on  this  question  no  one  argument, 
no  one  reason,  no  one  plausibility  of  argu- 
ment ;  for  the  whole  of  his  speech  from 
first  to  last  had  been  a  tissue  of  personal 
ftttack  pa  pine  gentleman  after  another,  on 


matters  wholly  unconnected  with  Ais  BiU^ 
and  had  been  delivered  in  a  tone,  and  tem- 
per, and  manner,  which  he  would  only  say 
that  he  should  be  degrading  himself  and 
disgracing  the  House  were  he  to  waste  its 
time  in  commenting  upon.      With  these 
observations  he  should  leave  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  should  address  himself  to  a  speech  de- 
livered in  a  far  different  tone  by  his  hon. 
Friend  opposite  \cheersj  particularly  from 
Mr.  OConnell].  He  understood  the  nature 
of  that  cheer,  and  he  knew  well  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
could  not  believe  that  private  friendship 
could  exist  where  there  was  political  ani- 
mosity.    Was  not  that   the  meaning,  he 
would  ask,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's  sneer  ?  [Mr.  G'ConneU : — I  will  ^ve 
no  answer.]]     He  would  only  say,  that  his 
hon.  Friends  opposite  knew  him  better  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  did.     His 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  when  pressed  by  the 
argument,  which  came  forcibly  upon  him, 
and  forcibly  upon  the  House,  with  respect 
to  the  total  alteration  made  in  the  Bill  then 
before  the  House — how  it  could  be  called  a 
compromise,  he  for  one  could  not  conceive — 
his  hon.  Friend,  he  said,  when  pressed  by 
the  argument  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  that  provision  into  the  Bill,  which  com. 
pels  a  number  of  towns  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  9th 
of  George  4th,  had,  undesignedly  no  doubt, 
misrepresented  it  entirely.     The  argument 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  this — that  it 
was  not  like  local  self-government  to  im- 
pose on  those  towns  Corporations,  whether 
they  liked  them  or  not.     That  was  not  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.     The 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
this — ^that  of  the  two  principles,  that  was 
the  least  objectionable  which  left  to  the 
people    of   any  particular    town    to    say 
whether  they  would  or  not  take  on  them« 
selves  the  provisions  of  a  particular  Act  of 
Parliament.    For  in  what  manner  did  they 
who  were  said  to  do  away  with  all  loccd 
and  municipal  government  interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  the  9th  of  George  4th  ? 
What  were  the  provisions  of  that  Act  ?  The 
most  liberal  principles  and  the  most  ex- 
tended constituency.     It  gave  the  power  of 
levying  rates— it  made  provision  for  light- 
ing, deansing,  paving,  and  watching  the 
difierent  towns  which  thought  fit  to  adopt 
it.     He  was  not  going  into  the  details,  but 
what  practically  was  the  difierence  between 
the  Government  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House?     The  Goyemment  proposec^ 
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to  conpel  A  eotain  number  of  towns  to 
adopt  die  proYiaioDS  of  tbat  Act,  whOe  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Opposition  left  the  Act 
to  he  adopted  by  them  at  their  own  diacre- 
tion.  They  did  not  quarrel  with  it— they 
did  not  canvass  its  provisions,  they  took  it 
as  they  found  it,  and  so  hot  from  doing 
away  with  it,  they  left  every  town  in  Ire- 
land full  and  unoonstrained  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  if  they  pleased  of  its  various 
provisions.  But  his  noble  Friend  said,  some 
provision  must  be  made  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Corporations.  No  doubt,  upon  that 
point  they  too  were  agreed,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  presumed  to  think  that 
there  might  be  provisions  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  towns  than  those 
pointed  out  by  the  Ministerial  plan.  All 
parties  agreed  that  the  Corporations  should 
be  extinguished,  and  that  some  body  should 
intervene  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
temporary  arrangements  which  might 
thereby  become  necessaiy.  They  proposed 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ;  but,  said  his  noble  Friend,  that 
was  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  he  could 
not  undertake  to  force  upon  those  towns. 
Why,  they  did  not  propose  to  force  it  upon 
towns*  They  might  perhaps  prefer  the  9th 
of  George  4th  ;  but  if  they  wished  the  in- 
troduction of  Commissioners  to  enable  them 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their  Corporations, 
they  might,  under  the  Lords'  amendments, 
avail  themselves  of  that  advantage ;  that  on 
the  one  side  was  the  arbitrary,  despotic, 
tyrannical  plan,  which  left  towns  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  the  liberal,  comprehen- 
sive,  and  not  at  all  despotic  principle  of 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  which  saddled 
them  with  all  the  provisions  of  a  particular 
Act  of  Parliament  whether  they  would  or  not. 
That  was  tbe  difference.  But hisnoble  Friend 
said  they  talked  of  the  Commissioners  as  be- 
ing of  a  temporary  character  only.  Now  he 
had  ezaminel  the  Bill,  and  he  found  no  pro- 
vision that,  at  the  end  of  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  the  power  of  the  Commissionen 
should  cease  and  determiner  It  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  fix  any  such  period  ) 
but  he  found  throughout  the  whole  frame 
and  machinery  of  the  Bill,  provision  made 
that  within  ashort  time  they  should  report ; 
that,  in  iaei,  they  were  only  locum  ieneni 
until  some  further  provision  wete  vaade; 
they  were  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
funds— -the  condition  of  the  boroogbs — the 
amount  of  the  property,  Ac,  to  the  Lord* 
Lieotenant,  to  he  by  hini  sabmitted  to  Par- 
Bament  for  farther  j^golation  and  eontnd* 
]hit  Ui  noUa  Fnead  mcd  iHiat  bad  been 


donein  thecasaof  Livaipoid?  Youcon* 
tinue»  said  his  noble  Friend*  all  the  wont 
parts  of  the  system,  because  you  oontinua 
Corporations  in  office  un  to  a  certain  time. 
How  long  ?  Permanently  ?  By  no  means ; 
only  untU  Parliament  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide, was  the  affirmation  and  provision  in 
each  particular  case.  But  if  you  continued 
the  Corporations,  said  his  noble  Friend,  the 
trustees  of  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  what  a 
clamour  would  have  been  raised  ?  Whys 
in  point  of  fact,  they  did  so,  until  Parlia* 
ment  made  provi»on  for  a  new  bodv.  Yet 
they  did  not  find  Liverpool  grievously  oom« 
plaining  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
It  was  on  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  ( Lord  Sandon) 
that  the  very  provision  in  ouestion  had  been 
adopted.  J^Mr.  Ewari  tuMetUetL^  The 
hon.  Gentleman  surely  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  object  of  the  Liverpool  Docks' 
Committee  was  to  provide  only  a  temporary 
body  for  the  management  of  the  docks' 
estate — that  the  provisional  arrangement 
last  year  would  terminate  at  a  definite  period 
this  year,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
come  to  Parliament  for  its  future  regula. 
tion  ?  The  only  diffisrence  with  respect  to 
the  charitable  trusts  under  this  Bui  and 
the  English  was,  that  in  the  one  case,  pro* 
vision  was  made  until  a  definite  day,  the 
first  of  January,  or  until  Parliament  should 
otherwise  provide ;  and  if  before  a  certain 
period  Parliament  should  not  decide,  then 
their  management  was  to  rest  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  iha 
present  trustees  were  continued  until  Par- 
liament should  otherwise  provide,  and  if 
any  vacancy  arose,  the  Chancellor  should 
fill  it  up,  without,  however,  fixing  a  par. 
ticular  day  for  taking  the  whole  manage- 
ment  But  he  wouldnot  weary  the  House 
by  entering  into  details;  he  admitted  to  his 
noble  Friend  opposite,  that  there  was  a 
broad  distinction  in  pdnt  of  principle  be* 
tween  them.  He  admitted  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  adopted  the  opinion  as  to 
principle  of  the  minority,  a  large,  a  con* 
sideraole,  and  as  he  believed^  no  one  would 
venture  to  dispute,  a  respectable  minority^ 
in  point  of  station  and  character  in  tbat 
House.  The  Ix>rds  bad  taken  that  view  of 
the  case*  Ttie  Commimn  had  talum  a  dif* 
ferent  view,  and  as  they  were  told  the  sok 
lision  bad  already  come*  But  be  would 
not  be  tempted  to  revert  to  tlMi  bon»  and 
learned  Membe/s  speech^  wb/i  talked  of 
cdlisfion  and  the  dreadful  efl^ts  wbii^b 
must  follow.  SiAtody  eouU  esiioiata  moM 
bigUy  Uiao  b«  did  ib#  impoitaiiff  of  m^ 
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fbrmity  Jn  prindplo  and  practice  between 
tbe  two  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  but  at 
the  same  time  nobody  more  highly  valued 
the  checks  which  the  Constitution  provided 
in  their  separate,  co-ordinate,  and  independ- 
ent  existence  and  privileges  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crude,  rash,  and  hasty  legis- 
lation. Fortunately  for  England,  there 
was  in  the  country,  there  was  in  that 
House,  there  was  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  too  much  good  feeling,  too 
much  temper,  too  much  sound  judgment, 
too  much  of  a  due  estimation  df  the  evil 
consequences  that  would  arise  from  a  colli- 
sion, which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  so 
lightly  of,  for  him  to  entertain  the  slightest 
apprehension  upon  the  subject.  The  Houses 
or  Parliament  had  differed  before,  and 
might  differ  still,  and  the  result  had  been, 
that  each  had  taken  time  to  consider  the 
resolutions  to  which  it  had  come,  and  if 
one  party  found  they  had  gone  further 
than  the  feeling  of  the  country  woald 
support,  as  the  other  party  might  yield 
without  going  counter  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  in  the  long  run — for  he  did  not 
speak  of  popular  clamour  excited  in  a  day 
•-<-he  doubted  not  on  the  present,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  the  good  sense  and 
temper  of  both  Houses  would  find  the 
means  of  reconciling  their  differences.  He 
could  not  take  on  himself  to  say  how 
those  differences  might  be  reconciled  in  the 
present  instance,  but  certainly  it  became 
them  to  look  to  that  in  which  they  were 
all  agreed.  They  were  all  amed  in  this 
—that  the  present  system  of  Irish  Corpo- 
rations should  not  continue.  They  were 
all  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
that  system  of  religious  and  political 
exclusion  which  haa  charadterlsed  the 
Corporations  hitherto  existing  in  Ireland. 
An  parties  agreed— for  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  about  who  were  Destructives  and 
who  were  Conservatives  in  this  respect,-— 
an  parties  agreed,  and  agreed  equally,  in 
abolishing  altogether  the  existing  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland.  The  question  was, 
what  were  thev  to  substitute  m  their  room 
for  an  the  different    purposes    of   local 

rvernment  ?  Of  this  he  was  quite  sure, 
the  majority  of  that  House  should  think 
fit  to  rdect  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  in  this  BiU,-^if  they  should 
think  fit  to  adhere  by  their  present  deter- 
mination to  their  former  vote  upon  thia 
sobject,— -the  question,  the  argument,  and 
the  truth,  would  not  suffer  even  if  the 
delay  of  another  year  should  interpose 
Utweca  it9  final  coniridention  and  settle- 


ment. Was  it  absolutely  neeessair  that 
municipal  government  should  beestabUdied 
in  aH  the  towns  of  Ireland  f  It  was,  no 
doubt,  difficult  to  argue  this  question  at 
aU  without  being  su^eet  to  the  charge  of 
wishing  to  impose  demdation  and  insult 
upon  Ireland.  First  ot  all,  it  was  an  insult 
not  to  give  to  every  town  in  Ireland  the 
fuU  extent  of  franchise  enjoyed  in  England. 
What,  then,  had  his  noble  Friend  agreed 
to  do  already  ?  Of  the  sixty  Corporations 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  under 
the  Bill  as  first  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  but 
eleven  or  twelve  remained,  so  that  praetiedUy 
on  fifty  of  them  his  noble  Friend  at  once 
cast  the  insult  without  the  least  oompuno* 
tion.  He,  however,  saw  in  it  no  insult  at  all* 
[^Loud  cheers.'}  He  contended,  that  in  tha 
present  state  ot  afiSiirs  in  Ireland  it  would 
be  best  for  the  interests  of  towns  to  have 
no  municipal  aovemment;  not  that  municl*' 
pal  functions  should  thereby  be  abolished,  for 
there  was  not  one  of  those  towns  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  corporate 
franchise  to  the  AiUest  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  provisioa 
had  not  already  been  made  by  law  for 
every  kind  of  essential  municipal  manage- 
ment. His  firm  belief  was,  that  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
would  in  the  first  place,  mark  the  determi- 
nation of  Parliament  to  eet  rid  of  a  great 
evil;  and  if  the  House  ot  Commons  would 
not  agree  to  them,  they  must  lose  that 
advantage.  The  Lords  had  gone  f\irther, 
placing  the  whole  property  of  the  Corpora^ 
tionsin  Commissioners,  and  for  a  temporary 
purpose  he  would  not  hesitate  to  repose  the 
trusts  in  the  hands  of  his  noble  Friend 
opposite,  those  Commissioners  to  conduct 
tiieir  functions  under  checks  which  rendered 
particular  abuses  of  corporate  property 
absolutely  impossible.  There  misht  te 
objections  to  Commissioners,  but  In  the 
mean  time  they  would  furnish  the  best 
means  for  ooUecting  information  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  ascertaining 
what  was  the  state  of  the  different  Cor* 
poratlons  throughout  Ireland,  what  the 
amount  <rf  their  property,  what  thefeelinff  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  enablinj^  them  to  judge 
whether  at  any  future  period  they  mi^ht 
with  safety.  Justice,  and  wisdom,  give 
them  any  larger  measure  of  corporate 
privil^es.  They  did  not  affirm  that  at 
no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  should 
Corporations  be  dlowed  to  exist  in  Ireland; 
but  merely  that  under  present  circumstancea 
and  the  state  of  poUtical  and  reUgious  parties^ 
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in  tlial  mmCry^  Um  introdaction  of  t1io«« 
means  of  good  govemmentt  which  had 
produced  peace  and  hannony  elsewhere^ 
would  he  there  the  introduction  c^  the 
meana  of  discord  and  turhulence.  Thinlpng 
thusi  they  felt  themselves  hound  to  adbero 
to  their  own  opinions^  however  unpopular 
they  might  he  m  thai  House  or  in  bdand. 
Those  on  the  other  side  declared  they 
conld  not  he  called  on  to  recede  fiom  the 
determination  they  bad  already  come  to  in 
order  to  agree  with  the  House  of  Lords ; 
with  what  face,  then,  could  they  call  on  the 
minority-^the  large  minority  who  had 
adopted  his  nohle  Friend's  instruction  to  the 
Committee*  to  recede  from  their  determina^ 
tion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  comins  to  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  differing  from  the  other  Uouse 
of  Parliament?  If  thero  were  any  mode 
hy  which  this  question  could  be  settled  by 
mutual  compromise,  he  formie  should  gladly 
avail  hiinself  of  it  But  the  principle 
involved  in  it  was  too  much  to  compromise ; 
and  therefore  if  called  on  to  decide, 
regretting  the  decision  to  which  the 
majority  of  that  House  had  come—- regret* 
ting  still  more  if  that  majority  felt  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  adhere  to  it^he 
must  support  what  in  his  conscience  be 
believed  the  peace  and  welfaro  of  Ircdand 
demanded,  and  adopt  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords,  which,  while  doing 
away  with  all  real  grievances  and  groun£ 
of  complaint,  secured  all  corporate  property 
from  confiscation  or  mismanagement*  and 
presented  the  means  of  good  government 
to  the  people,  and  great  practical  control 
over  their  own  interests  in  every  town, 
under  the  9th  George  4th,  or  particular 
local  Acts,whicb  were  to  be  continued  in 

Preference  to  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Noble 
*riend. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
it  do  disagree  with  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments, when* the  numbers  appeared}-^ 
Ayes  384 ;    Noes  «32— Majonty  86. 


List  qf 

AchesoD,  Viscount 
Adam,  Sir  Charles 
Aglionby,  H.  A, 
Aiosworth,  P. 
Alston,  Rowland 
Andever,  Lord 
Angeittein,  John 
Anton,  G. 

Anson,  Sir  George 
Astley,  Bit  J. 
Attwood,  Thomas 
9«9riiaW|  Jthtt 


the  Atss. 

Bainbridge,  E,  T. 
Baine^  Edward 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  N. 

Bannerman,  Alex, 
Barclay,  David 
Baring,  F.T, 
Baring,  Thomas 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barron,  H*  W* 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beauclerfc,  Mi^or 


Bellewy  Rieb.,  M, 
Bellew,  Sir  P. 
Bennett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W« 
Berkeley,  bon.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C.  C» 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulpb,  Robert 
Bish,  Thomas 
Blackbume,  John 
Blake,  Martin  Jos. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  Charles  R. 
Bodkin,  J. 
Bowes,  John 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridge  man,  Hewitt 
Brocklehunit,  J, 
Brodie,  Wm.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Backingham,  J.  S. 
BuUer,  Charles 
BuUer,  E. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  Ed  w.  G.  E.  L, 
Burton,  Henry  P. 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  George 
Byng,  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C, 
Cavendish,  hon.G.H. 
Cayley,  Edward  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chetwynd,  W.  P. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B* 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  William 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  Edward  Bolton 
Cockerell,  Sir  C,  hart. 
Codrington,  SirE. 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Collier,  John 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Cooke8,T.  H. 
Copelandi  W.  T. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  P. 
Crawford,  W.  8. 
Crawfoid,  W. 
Crawley,  Samuel 
Crompton,  Saranel 
Curteis,  Herbert  B. 
Cartels,  Edward  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Denison,  W.  J. 
John  & 


DHSyneonrt,  0.  T. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Divett,  E. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C* 
Dundas,  hon*  T« 
Dundas,  J.  O^ 
Dunlop,  J. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Elphinstoae,  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Euston,  Lord 
Evans,  George 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  N. 
Fellowes,  N. 
Fergus,  John 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A« 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Fergusson,  rt.  hn,  C. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fitsgibbon,  hon.  B. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C 
Fitzsimon,  Chris. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fleetwood,  Peter  H. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  Charles  8. 
Fort,  John 
French, F. 
Gaskell,  Daniel 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  Henry 
Grey,  Sir  Geo.,  bart. 
Grey,  hon.  Charies 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R* 
Grote,  G. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Harconrt,  G. 
Hariand,  W.  Charles 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A, 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Heathcote,  John 
Heatbcote,  O.  J. 
Hector,  C,  J. 
Heneage.  Edward 
Heron,  Sir  R.  bart. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse^  Sir  J.  0. 
Hodges,  T,  L. 
Hodges,  T. 
Holland,  Edward 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  R, 
Howard,  hon.  B* 
Howard,  P.  H, 
Bowicky  Lord 
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Hamphery,  John 
Hunt,R.  H. 
Hult,  W. 
Jepbson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jerrisy  John 
iDgham,  R. 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
King,  Edward  B. 
Labouchere,  Henry 
Lambton,  Hedworth 
Langton,  Wm.  Gore 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lee,  John  Lee 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  Thomas  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Loch,  James 
Long,  Walter 
Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Lushington,  Charles 
Lynch,  A.  H.S. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
Madeod,  R. 
Macnamaraf  Major 
M'Taggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  William 
Marshall,  Henry 
Maule,  hon.  Fox 
Methoen,  Paul 
Moiesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Monsoo,  J. 
Mosley,  Sir  O.  bart. 
Mostyn,  hon.  £.  L. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R.  bt. 
Nagle,  Sir.  R. 
North,  Frederick 
0*Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connel1,  Morgan 
O'Conor  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Oliphant,  Lawrence 
0'Logblen,M. 
Ord,  Newcastle 
Oswald,  James 
Paget,  Frederick 
Palmer,  General 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Parker,  John 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  J. 
Peaie,J. 
PecbeUy  Capt.  E. 


P^lhfun,  hoD.  A. 

Pendaives,  £.  W. 

Philips,  Mark 

Philips,  G.  R. 

Philhpps,  Charles  M. 

Ponsooby,  W. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 

Potter,  R. 

Poulter,  John  Sayer 

Power,  J. 

Poyntz,  W.  Stephen 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Pryme,  George 

Pusey,  Philip 

Ramsbottom,  John 

Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 

Rippon,  Cuthbert 

Robarts,  A.  W. 

Robinson,  G. 

Roche,  W. 

Roche,  D. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Rooper,  J.  Bonfoy 

Rundle,  J. 

Russell,  Lord  John 

Russell,  Lord 

Russell,  Lord  Charles 

Ruthven,  E. 

Sanford,  E.  A. 

Scott,  Sir  £.  D. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scourfield,  W.  H. 

Scrope,  G.  P. 

Seale,  Colonel 

Seymour,  Lord 

Sharpe,  General 

Shei*,  Richard  L. 

Simeon,  Sir  R. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  Robert  V. 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Stanley,  hon.  H.  T. 
Steuart,  R. 

Stewart,  Sir  M.  S.  bt. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  Edward 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  James 
Stuart,  V. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.W. 
Thompson,  Paul  B. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomson,  C.  P.        | 
Thomley,  T. 
Tooke,  W, 
Townley  R.  Gi 
Tracey,  Charles  H. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Talk,  C.  A. 
Tttmer,  WiUiftm 


Tynte,  J.  K. 
Vemey,  Sir  H.,  bart. 
Villiers,  Charles  P. 
Vivian,  Major 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  Richard 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  Henry  George 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
White,  S. 
Wigney,  Isaac  N. 
Wiibraham,  G 


Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 
WilUams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Wiimot,  Sir  J.  E.,  bt 
Wilson,  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Winnington,  Capt  H. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLSaS. 

Wood,  C. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 


LUi  of  the  Nobs* 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alford,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  non.  H. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hoi^  H. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J, 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Baring,  F. 
Baring,  H.  Bingham 
Baring,  W. 
Barn  by,  John 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 
Bell,  Matthew 
Bentinck.  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Sir  J.  P. 
Bethell,  Richard 
Blackbume,  I. 
Boldero,  Henry  G. 
Boiling.  Wm. 
Bonham,  R.  Francis 
Borthwick,  Peter 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bnidenell,  Lord 
Bmen,  F. 
BuUer,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Col. 
Chapman,  Aaron 
Chichester,  A* 
Chisholm,  A. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole^  hon.  A.  H. 


Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  H.  C« 
Conolly,  E.  M. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  C,  bart 
Corbett,  T. 
Corry,  hon.  H.  T.  L. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Dalbiac,  Sir  C. 
Damer,  D. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dick,  Q. 

Dottin,  Abel  Rous 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
DuflBeld,  Thomas 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  George 
DuDcombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  James  Buller 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  Richard  J. 
Egerton,  Wm.  Tattoo 
£gerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  Fran. 
EUey,  Sir  J. 
Elwes,  J. 
Entwisle,  John 
Estcourt,  Thos.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  Thos.  S.  B. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fector,  John  Minet 
Feilden,  W. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Finch,  George 
Fleming,  John 
Forbes,  William 
Forester,  hon.  G.C.  W, 
Freshfield,  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Geary,  Sir  W.  R.  P. 
Gladstone,  Wm.  £• 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Glynne^SirS.  R. 
Goodricke,  Sir  F. 
Gore,  O. 
GoulburD,bon«  Ht 
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Goulbimiy  Sergeant 
Graham^  Sir  J. 
Granty  hon.  Colonel 
Greene,  Thomas 
Greisley,  Sir  R, 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  hon.  £.  H. 
Hale«  Robert  fi. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  James 
Hamilton/G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J.  bart. 
Hardinge,  Sir.  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  Thomas 
Hay,  Sir  J.,  bart- 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  S.,  bt. 

Heoniker,  Lord 

Herries,  rt.  hn,  J.  C. 

Hill,  Lord  Arthur 

Hill,  Sir  R.  bart. 

W'^re*  James  Weir 

Hope,  Henry  T. 

Hotharo,  Lord 

Houldswortb,  T. 

Hoy,  J.  B. 

Hughes,  Hughes 
Irton,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Semant 
Jermyn,  Earlof 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  bl. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  Theobald 

Kearsley,J.  H. 

Kerrison,  Sir  Edward 

Ker,  DaWd 

Knight.  H.  G. 

Knightley,  Sir  C. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

Lawson,  Andrew 

Lees,  Ji  F. 

Leiroy^  Anthony 

Lefroy,  Sergeant 

Lewis,  Wyndham 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Longfield,  R. 

Lowther,  Col.  H4  C. 

Lowther,  Lonl 

Lowther,  J. 

Lucas,  Edward 

Lushington,  S.  R. 

Lygon,  hon.  Col.  H.  B. 

Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Maclean,  D. 

Mahon,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  C. 
Mathew,  Captain 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  Wm. 
Miles,  Philip  J. 
MiUer,  Wm.  Henry 
Mordauni,  Sir  J.,  bt. . 
Neeldy  J« 


Neeld,  Joseph 
NichoU,  Dr. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J.,  bart. 
Owen,  Hugh 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  Robert 
Palmer,  George 
Parker,  M. 
Patten,  John  Wilson 
Peel,  Sir  R.  bart. 
Peel,  Colonel  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  W.  Y. 
Pemberton,  Thomas 
Penruddock,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  Robert 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunkett,  R, 
Polhill,  Frederick 
Pollen,  Sir  J.,  bart. 
Pollington,  Viscount 
Pollock,  Sir  Fredk. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  James  B. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  Richard 
Rae,  Sir  Wm.,  bart. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  Rae 
Richards,  J. 
Ross,  Charles 
Rushbrook,  Colonel 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  John 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scott,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  E. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Edward 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stormont,  Lord 
Stuart,  Henry  Chas. 
Teiinent,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Thomson,  Aid. 
Trench,  Sir  Frederick 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B.,  bart. 
Vernon,  Granville  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  Hiomas 
Vivian,  John  Ennis 
Wall,  Charles  Baring 
Walpole,  Lord 
Walter,  John 
Welby,  G.  E. 
West,  J.  B. 
Weyland,  Major 


IWhitmore,  Thos.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  Robert 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Wadham 


Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  bart. 
Fremamle,  Sir  T.  W. 


Paired  of. 


POB. 

Hallyburton 
O'Connell,  M. 
Tynte,  Colonel 
Speim 
Finn 
Wilkes 
Wood,  M. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Ponsonby,  J. 
j  Edwards,  Colonel 
Williamson,  Sir  W. 
Gully 

Hume,  J. 

Buckingham 
Roebuck,  J. 
Guest,  J. 

Scholefield 


AGAINST. 

Mandeville,  Viscount 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Bruce,  Camming 
Bruen,  Colonel 
Hanmer,  Colonel 
Noel,  Sir  G. 
O'Neil,  General 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Marsland,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smythe,  Sir  H. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Davenport 
Rickford 

Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Duncombe,  Ws 


Sir   Fbsdbrick  Tsbnch    and  Mr. 
Wason.]  The  Speaker  :  In  consequence  of 
the  Report  which  was  read   at  an  early 
penod    of    the     evening    by     the     hon. 
Memiber,    the    Chainnan     of    the   South 
JJurham  Railway  Committee,  of  a  drcum- 
stance   of   a  personal  nature  which   had 
taken  place  in  the  morning,  whilst  he  was 
attending  on  that  Committee,  between  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Scarborough 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich,  I  deemed 
It  my  imperative  duty  to  caU  on  the  hon. 
and  gdknt  Member  shortly  after  he  had 
taken  his  place,  to  give  his  assurance  that, 
as  tar  as  he  was  concerned,  no  further  steni 
m  the  matter  should  be  taken  untU  bo£ 
hon    Members  were    before    the    House, 
i  he  hon.  and  gallant  Member  stated,  that 
he  had  put  himself  in  a  position  which  did 
not  require,  he  apprehended,  any  further 
step  on  lus  part  relative  to  the    dispute 
which  had  occurred  between  himself  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich.    Anticipat- 
ing the  Mrival  in  his  place  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ipswich  at  some  subsequent 
penod  of  the  evening,  I   thought^Siper, 
unul  then,  to  let  the  affair  rest,  with  the 
view  of  requiring  from  both  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber! the  full  assurance  which  the  House 
had  a  nght  to  expect,  and  which,  for  the 
sake  of  its  honour  and  integrity,  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  its  discussions^  it  has 
ever  been  its  custom  to  demand  on  soch 
occasions.    A^  however,  the  hon.  Member 
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tit  Ipswich  lias  not  since  tttnUe  Us  ap«  | 
pearance,  and  as  the  hon.  and  gaQant 
Member  for  Scarborough^  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  HousCi  is  in  attendance  in 
his  place,  I  must,  in  expression  of  the  feeU 
ing  of  the  House,  now  call  upon  that  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  to  give  it  the  most  un« 
qualified  assurance  that  he  shall  not,  with 
reference  to  the  dispute  which  occurred 
between  himself  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ipswich,  deem  himself  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain or  enter  upon  anything  of  a  hostile 
nature,  whether  emanating  from  himself 
or  from  the  other  hon.  Member.  I  trust 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  will  at 
once  see  the  propriety  and  the  neccssdty  of 
giving  the  required  assurance. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  said,  that  he  felt 
himself  placed  in  a  most  painful  situation. 
In  obedience  to  the  Speaker's  order  he  now 
attended  in  his  place,  and  he  had  already 
stated  that  he  would  take  no  further  notioe 
of  the  matter.  He  had  manifested  no  hesi- 
tation in  eivlhg  that  assurance,  because  he 
believed  that  he  had  already  stated,  that  he 
stood  in  that  position  which  did  not  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  any  further 
steps.  Having  done  thus  much,  he  appeal- 
ed to  the  Chair,  and  to  every  hon.  Member 
present,  whether  he  ought  to  be  called 
t)pon  to  give  any  further  assurance.  What 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ipswich  (who  was  not  in  his  place)  were, 
he  knew  not,  but  he  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  state  shortly  to  the  House  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  matter  had  arisen. 
[No,  no.]  He  should  yield  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  House,  and  not  enter  into 
any  detail.  He,  however,  thought  it  ex- 
tremely hard  upon  him  to  be  placed,  in  the 
alienee  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich, 
in  l^e  situation  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  tibe  Chair  required. 

Lord  Mn  Russell  said,  that  the  House 
eould  not,  according  to  previous  practice, 
rest  satisfied  with  less  than  the  assurance 
now  required  from  the  hon.  and  eallant 
Member.  The  absence  fVom  his  place  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  could  not 
alter  the  case,  and  unless  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  opposite  (Sir  F.  Trench)  gave 
the  assurance  required  of  him  by  the 
Speaker,  the  only  course  left  was  to  move 
the  committal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  obey  the 
instructions  so  properly  given  him  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WilUaim  Wynn  said,  there  could 


be  no  ddnht  that  the  House  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Scarborough  an  entirely  unlimited,  un- 
restricted, ana  unconditional  assurance  that 
all  proceedings  in  the  matter  were  at  an  end 
and  that  nothing  further  should  take  place. 

The  Speaker :  I  must  once  again  call  on 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Scar* 
borough  to  give  Uie  assurance  which  the 
House  expects  from  him. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  do  so.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  Members  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  who  concurred  with  him  in  thinking 
that  he  was  right  in  the  position  he  had 
taken  with  respect  to  the  question  whioh 
had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
He  knew  not,  he  repeated,  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswidi  were, 
but  he  could  state,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northallerton  had  told  him  that  he  had 
reasoned  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswioh 
upon  the  matter,  and  that  the  hon*  Membet 
for  Ipswich  had  said  he  would  take  no 
steps  until  toumorrow  morning,  when  an 
explanation  might  take  place.  In  this  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northallerton  could,  if  he 
were  present,  corroborate  him.  He  (Sir 
F.  Trench)  was  ready  to  pay  on  this,  as  on 
all  occasions,  every  respect  to  the  Chair, 
but  he  would  rather  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  House  than  risk  his  own  self-oon* 
demnation. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  there  remained  no  other  step 
than  to  place  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
under  restraint.  He  should  therefore 
move  that  Sir  F.  Trench  be  now  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Ingham  said,  that  it  had  been  under., 
stood  by  him  and  other  Members  of  Uie 
Committee,  that  the  misunderstanding 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Scarborough  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  had  originated 
in  error,  and  he  therefore  thought  tnat  the 
matter  ought  now  to  be  terminated,  espa. 
cially  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Scarborough  had  since  heard  nothing 
further  fnim  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich. 
He  thought  the  affair  might  be  terminated 
with  honour  to  both  parties,  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  conceding,  and  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion,  he  befieved  he  was 
only  giving  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  of  the  Committee* 

The  question  was  agreed  to,  and  Sir  F. 
Trench  was  taken  into  custody* 
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Loid  fltemoDt  motied  thai  the  hem. 
M«mbtr  for  Ipfwich  (Mr.  Bigby  Waion) 
•bottld  be  taken  inlo  the  custody  of  the 
Serraiit«Bt*Ami. 

Motion  agreed  tot 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS» 
Monduy,  June  13,  1836. 

Mtinm»3  MtUampmmiitAM  ByVliemmtHBi«»tm«a, 
ftvtt  Ctmbridfi,  i^aimt  the  IntrodttctaoB  of  a  ClauM  In 
th«  MuniciiMa  Ccnporatiaiis'  Act  appointing  the  Yice-Chan- 
eeUof  fiv  th«  time  bdng  a  Magiitnte  of  the  Borough. 

The  ApP£I<Iiatb  Jurisdictiok.]  On 
the  motion  of  Uie  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  eecond  reading 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  Bill  was  read. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  said,  that  aU 
though  in  point  of  form  he  was  under  the 
aecetsity  of  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  first  of  the 
two  Bills  which  he  had  lately  introducedp 
^t  Iheir  Lordships  would  probably  think 
il  convenient  that  the  two  Bills— <the  one 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice  iti 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  other  re* 
specttng  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  their 
Lordihips'  House,  and  of  the  Privy  Coun* 
cil,  should  be  discussed  as  one  measure. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  depended  one  upon 
the  other,  and  the  arguments  which  applied 
to  the  one  would  apply  of  necessity  very 
much  when  discussing  the  other,  fiefore 
he  said  anything  upon  the  merits  of  these 
two  measures,  he  had  to  state  to  their 
Lordships,  that  on  going  into  committee 
he  intended  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
atructure  of  the  firat  of  these  two  Bills. 
As  it  was  printed,  it  correctly  represented 
what  it  was  his  object  to  attam;  but  it  fell 
short  in  regard  to  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing that  object  into  effect.  The  Bill  de- 
clared that  their  Lordships'  House  should, 
notwithstanding  any  prorogation  or  disso* 
lution  of  Parliament,  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  the  judicial  business  of  the  House.  As 
far  as  the  point  of  dissolution  was  con- 
cerned, although  upon  principle  it  rested 
upon  the  same  ground  which  justified  the 
measure  with  regard  to  a  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  yet,  as  the  time  it  would  save 
would  be  so  short,  and  at  such  distant  pe- 
riods, it  did  not  appear  worth  while  to  leave 
the  measure  open  to  an  objection  on  that 
score.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile 
^ir  Lordships  to  the  measure,  he  intended 
to  leave  out  that  clause  of  the  Bill  relating 
to  a  dissolution,  and  to  confine  it  to  the 
eaea  of  a  prorogation  of  Parliament.  So 
eonfiaedy  the  BiU  would  require  some  ma* 


chinefy  to  carry  it  into  operation:  WbM 
he  should  propose  in  Committee  was,  that 
after  a  prorogation,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
his  Majesty,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  suni«- 
mon  their  Lordships  to  meet  for  the  puf>^ 
pose  of  hearing  appeals  and  writs  of  error 
only ;  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  hie 
Msjesty  to  discontinue  that  sitting  when^ 
ever  he  pleased,  and  again  to  summon  the 
House  during  the  prorogation  for  the  like 
purpose.  He  would  now  state  upon  what 
grounds  he  called  upon  their  Lordships  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Before  he  did  so,  however,  he  must  express 
his  regret  at  finding  that  the  returns  which 
had  been  made  to  assist  their  Lordships  in 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  had  oeen 
in  many  respects  erroneous.  He  believed 
those  errors  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
several  officers  having  been  employed  to 
make  out  the  returns,  and  that  they  had 
not  all  followed  the  same  principle  m  the 
investigations  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
them.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction 
of  saying  that,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
deductions  whfehhe  had  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  from  the  returns  laid  before  their 
Lordships,  the  returns  themselves  were 
correct  >  and  that,  therefore,  no  error  in 
the  returns  would  afiect  the  conclusions 
he  had  then  drawn  from  them.  There  was, 
however,  one  error  which  he  much  re^ 
gretted,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  front 
the  returns,  that  there  was  an  arrear  of  ap* 
peal  cases  in  1834,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  was  little  or  no  arrear  at  that 
time.  The  return,  if  not  corrected,  would 
show  that  the  result  of  the  unparalleled 
exertions  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend^ 
whose  absence  he  had  still  to  lament,  was 
not  to  reduce  the  arrears,  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  had  reduced  them  to  nothing 
or  nearly  so.  Their  Lordships  would  re^ 
collect  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  drew 
their  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  at  several  different  and  distant 
periods.  He  called  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  Chancery  business,  as  it  existed 
immediately  after  Lord  Hardwicke  ceased 
to  be  Chancellor ;  also  as  it  existed  in  the 
year  1813,  being  the  period  when  the  Vice* 
Chancellor's  Court  was  established ;  also 
as  it  existed  in  18t23,  because  in  that  vear 
their  Lordships  inquired  into  the  whole 
matter  of  the  arrears  of  business,  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  on  which  occasion  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  made  a  report  containing  very  ma* 
terial  and  important  evidenee  upon  the 
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subject  he  was  now  discussing ;  and  lastly 
he  called  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
business  terminating  with  the  year  1835. 
He  took  an  early  period,  by  going  back 
seventy  years,  in  order  that  their  Lord- 
ships might  form  some  estimate  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  increased.  The 
average  of  causes  from  1661  to  1665 
was  only  441,  whereas  from  1831  to 
1835  they  amounted  to  1,283.  From 
1661  to  1665  the  average  number  of  pe- 
titions was  379,  whereas  from  1831  to 
1835  they  amounted  to  2»813.  The  ap- 
peals from  the  then  only  Court — the 
Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — from 
1661  to  1665  averaged  only  twelve, 
whereas  from  1 831  to  1835,  they  amounted 
to  6fty-five.  He  did  not  state  that  as  a 
necessary  argument  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position he  had  to  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  in  order  to  correct  a  miscon- 
ception which  had  gone  abroad  upon  the 
subject — a  misconception  dilBBcult  to  ex- 
plam — but  which,  upon  reference  to  figures, 
was  shown  to  be  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  However,  the  important  pe- 
riods to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call 
their  Lordships*  attention,  were  the  pe- 
riods of  1813,  1823,  and  1835,  because 
from  these  it  was  that  their  Lordships 
must  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
present  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  appellate  business  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  of  the  Privy  Council, 
were  to  continue  as  they  were,  or  whether 
it  was  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  apply  such  remedy  as  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  arrears  of 
business  that  at  present  existed,  and 
which  must  continue  to  exist,  unless 
some  remedy  were  applied.  In  1813 
Parliament  decided,  by  passing  the  Bill 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellor, 
that  the  strength  of  the  Court  at  that 
time  was  not  adequate  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  He  would  next  compare 
what  was  the  state  of  business  at  that 
time  with  the  state  of  business  at  present, 
and  he  thought  that  their  Lordships  could 
not  but  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
business,  as  it  existed  in  1813,  called  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge, 
the  enormous  increase  of  business  since 
that  period  was  such  as  made  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  machinery,  as 
fixed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Bill,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ia  a  manner  to  do  justice  to 


the  numerous  suitors  in  that  Court.  He 
would  not  refer  their  Lordships  to  the  de- 
bates of  that  period,  for  it  was  enough  to 
know  that  Parliament  had  decided  that 
the  measure  was  necessary ;  but  he  would 
refer  their  Lordships  to  a  statement  of  the 
business  before  the  Courts  at  different  pe- 
riods. In  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  the 
average  number  of  causes  setdown  for  hear- 
ing was  540;  1820,  1821  and,  1822  ditto, 
945;  1832,  1833,  and  1834  ditto,  1,301. 
Those  causes  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Court,  but  by  no 
means  constituted  the  whole.  The  next 
subject  was  petitions— 1810,  1811,  and 
1812,  the  average  number  of  petitions 
was  970;  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  ditto, 
1,487;  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  ditto, 
2,817.  A  similar  increase  had  taken 
place  in  appeals  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. In  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  the  aver- 
age number  of  appeals  was  16;  1820, 
1821,  and  1822,  ditto,  42;  1832,1833, 
and  1834,  ditto,  55.  That  there  should 
be  an  increase  of  appeals  after  the  creation 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  an 
inevitable  consequence.  It  was  prophe- 
sied by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  passing  that  measure  would  be  to 
make  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Judge  of 
Appeal  only ;  and  he  wpuld  cease  to  be  a 
judge  in  original  causes.  With  some 
trifling  exceptions,  that  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled ;  and  from  that  time  it 
might  be  truly  said,  that  the  business  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  been  to  review  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  in  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  Court.  It  was  not  upon  appeals  and 
petitions  only  that  the  Chancellor  was 
engaged,  and  which  constituted  a  large 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  but  another  important  part 
of  his  duty  was  the  hearing  of  motions. 
It  was  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  arose  between 
suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  were 
discussed  and  decided  upon  motions.  It 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  in  Lord 
Eldon's  time,  that  the  parties  arranged 
among  themselves,  or  so  managed  their 
pleadings,  as  to  bring  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  before  the  Court  upon  mo- 
tion. It  was  an  extremelv  inconvenient 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  one  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interest  of  the  suitor; 
but  parties  who  had  great  and  important 
i  nuterests  at  stake^  if  they  could  not  have 
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ihe  doord  of  the  Court  open  to  them  upon  | 
the  hearing  of  the  cause,  would  naturally 
adopt  any  course  to  obtain  a  judicial 
opfnion,  by  which  their  rights  were  to  be 
regulated.  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
also  called  their  Lordships'  attention  to  a 
most  striking  result  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  state  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Acountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. In  the  year  1812  it  appeared  that 
the  money  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant-General  was  28,137,0001.;  and 
that  that  money  stood  to  the  account  of 
6,266  causes.  It  appeared  that  the  sum 
in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant-Genera], 
up  to  the  present  period,  was  39,780,000/., 
and  that  that  money  stood  to  the  account 
of  10,227  causes.  But  was  all  this  money 
locked  up  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Court?  Not  so.  The  money  so  locked 
up,  constituted  but  a  very  small  part  of 
this  enormous  sum.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  money  from  which  the 
suitors  derived  great  and  unmixed  benefit. 
Sometimes  firom  necessity,  sometimes  from 
choice,  parties  had  resorted  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  a  security  of  their  money, 
and  for  a  due  administration  of  the  funds. 
This  was  done  in  cases  of  infancy,  in 
cases  of  persons  labouring  under  disabi- 
lities, and  in  those  various  and  compli- 
cated cases  affecting  individuals  or  fami- 
lies, in  which  those  acting  for  them 
thought  it  expedient  to  put  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  under  the  direction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  machinery 
of  the  Bill  which  constituted  the  Accountant 
Generars  office  was  so  perfect^  the  system 
of  the  office  was  so  secure,  that  persons  so 
situated  could  not  possibly  possess  a 
place  of  deposit  more  perfectly  free  from 
danger.  Although  a  small  portion  of  this 
money  was  matter  of  contest,  still  the 
increase  of  this  fund  showed  to  what  ex* 
tent  that  particular  branch  of  the  btisi- 
ness  which  gave  rise  to  this  fund  had 
increased— great  as  had  been  the  increase 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
believed  that  if  the  Court  were  put  upon  a 
footing  which  would  insure  to  the  suitors 
a  speedy  determination  of  their  suits, 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  resort  to 
it.  Parties  who  had  rights  to  establish 
and  objections  to  enforce,  were  deterred 
from  coming  to  the  Court,  and  either 
compromised  their  suits  or  abandoned 
their  rights  altogether ;  not  because  they 
thought  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
against  them,  but  because  the  vexation 
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they  would  have  to  experience  before  the 
question  was  brought  to  a  judicial  deci- 
sion   induced  them    to    compromise    or 
abandon    their    rights    rather    than    en- 
counter   such    evils.      When  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Bill  passed,  it  was  supposed 
that  great  facilities  would  be  given  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Chancery,  and 
their  Lordships  would  find,  on  a  reference 
to  figures,  that  the  hope  of  such  a  result 
brought  a  great  number  of  new  suitors 
into  the  Court.  He  had  already  stated,  that 
the  average  number  of  causes  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  three  years  previous 
to   the  passing  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Bill  was  640,  and  that  the  average  for 
the  three  succeeding  years  was  7\7-     But 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  Bills  filed 
in  Chancery  was  still  more  striking.     On 
referring   to  the  returns,  he   found   that 
the  average  number  of  Bills  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the   Establishment  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  was  1,830;  in  the  five 
succeeding  years  2,236,  and  in  the  last 
year  2,563.     This  great  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  Court  was  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  removal  of  that  dread  of 
delay  which  had  existed   previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Bill.    So 
much   then  for  the  period  of  1813.     In 
1823,    notwithstanding    that    the    Vice. 
Chancellor's  Bill  had  then  been  in  opera- 
tion for  ten  years,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  such  an  accumulation  in  the  judicial 
business  of  that  House,  that  their  Lord- 
ships appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  it,  and,  if  possible, 
to  devise  a  remedy.      It  appeared  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  so  appointed^ 
that  there  was  at  that  time  an  arrear  of 
dye  years  of  appeals.     That  was  to  say, 
that  an  appellant  or  a  respondent  who 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  their  Lordships  for  the   redress  of  a 
supposed  erroneous  decision  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had, 
after  presenting  the  appeal,  to  wait  five 
years  before  his  case  could  possibly  be 
heard.     It  was  no  wonder  that   such   a 
state  of  things  should  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  institute  an   investigation,   with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  this 
arrear,   and,    if   possible,  of  devising  a 
remedy  for  it.     What  was  the  result  of 
the    inquiry?       The    Select    Committee 
stated  in  their  Report,  "  There  is  now  a 
manifest   impossibility   that    any    person 
holding:  the  Great  Seal  can  find  the  time 
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required  for  the  business  of  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
for  all  the  other  great  and  arduous  duties 
which  are  attached  to  his  high  office." 
The  fact  was,  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Bill  these  duties  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  not  only  been  not 
diminished,  but  had  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of  additional 
suitors,  which  the  hope  of  a  speedier  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  brought  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  What  was  the 
rennedy  suggested  by  their  Lordships* 
Comnf)ittee  in  1823,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  House  ?  It  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  temporary  expedient,  and  one 
which  although  justified  by  the  great  pres- 
sure of  the  arrears  then  before  the  House, 
was  one  which  he  thought  they  would  be 
slow  to  adopt  as  a  permanent  plan.  The 
plan  recommended  and  adopted  was,  that 
tn  the  highest  Appellate  Court  in  the 
Kingdom,  namely,  in  that  House,  the 
highest   officer  of  the    law    should    not 

f>resifle,  but  that  others  should  be  se- 
ected  for  the  purposeof  performing  those 
duties  which  undoubtedly  ought  only  to  be 
discharged  by  the  highest  legal  officer 
appointed  under  the  Crown.  He  did  not 
mean  to  sav,  that  the  individuals  selected 
on  that  occasion,  and  who  afterwards  de- 
voted so  much  of  their  time  to  the  adminit- 
tration  of  justice  in  that  House,  were  not 
as  well  qualified  to  perform  the  new  duties 
imposed  upon  them  as  any  men  could 
possibly  be.  But  it  was  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, becoming  or  fit,  that  in  the  hignest 
Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  indi- 
vidual presiding  should  be  any  other  than 
the  highest  judicial  officer  under  the 
Crown.  Great  assistance  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  the  individu- 
als who  were  selected  in  1823.  Their 
Lordships  would  all  remember  how  Lord 
Oifford  had  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and 
the  great  labour  he  underwent,  presiding 
in  that  House  from  ten  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  Rolls  Court  from  six  to  ten 
in  the  evening — this  was  a  degree  of  exer- 
tion greatly  more  than  any  human  being 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  perform — 
greatly  more  than  any  human  mind  could 
Dear  or  any  human  strength  sustain.  Be- 
cause their  Lordships  must  remember,  that 
severe  as  a  Judge's  labour  might  be  whilst 
he  sat  in  open  Court,  his  duties  by  no 
means  ceased  when  he  left  the  Bench.  A 
great  and  important  part  of  the  duties  of 
a  Judge  was  to  deliberate  on  the  argu- 


ments he  had  heard  advanced  by  coiinsd 
in  Court,  to  investigate  the  authorities 
quoted,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
brought  forward  for  his  decision.  If  a 
Judge  were  called  upon  to  sit  from  ten  la 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  it  was  per« 
fectly  impossible  that  he  could  have  any 
time  left  for  the  discharge  of  these  im» 
portant  duties.  Such,  however,  was  the 
expedient  to  which  the  House  resorted  in 
1823.  It  in  a  great  degree  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  because 
the  House  was  then  enabled  to  sit  every 
day  in  its  judicial  capacity,  or  at  least  to 
sit  five  days  a-week,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
presiding  on  three  days,  and  the  Lord 
Speaker  (as  he  was  called)  on  two.  The 
result  was,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer* 
tain  length  of  time  the  assistance  of  the 
additional  Judges  was  not  so  largely  called 
for,  and  not  so  freely  used ;  and  although 
from  the  year  1823  down  to  1835,  there 
had  been  no  one  case  in  which  some  as- 
sistance had  not  been  afforded  to  the 
officer  holding  the  Great  Seal,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  appellate  jorisdiction 
of  that  House,  of  late  years  that  assist- 
ance  had  become  comparatively  small, 
and  at  no  period  had  it  been  so  great  as 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Gifford.  Of  arrears 
in  that  House  there  were  now  compara- 
tively none,  and  their  reduction  might,  in 
a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  assist- 
ance which  iheir  Lordships  had  derived 
from  two  noble  and  learned  Lords  who 
had  no  other  judicial  functions  to  perform 
—who  were  therefore  enabled  to  devote 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  their  time 
to  the  judicial  business  of  the  House,  and 
who,  by  devoting  so  much  of  their  time  to 
that  business,  had  conferred  a  great  bene- 
fit upon  the  public.  It  was  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  those  noble  and  learned  Lords 
(one  of  whom  he  saw  present)  that  the 
arrears  were  at  that  moment  so  much  re- 
duced. Could  any  fact  more  strongly 
prove  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  he 
took  the  liberty  of  making  to  their  Lord- 
ships ?  How  was  it  that  the  arrears  bad 
been  so  much  subdued?  Was  it  not  be- 
cause there  happened  to  be  in  the  House 
noble  and  learned  Lords  not  attached  to 
any  other  Court,  and  who  consequently 
had  it  in  their  power  to  devote  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  the  judicial  business  of 
that  House?  As  far,  then,  as  that  House 
was  concerned,  he  considered  that  the  ex- 
periment embodied  in  the  present  BiU  bad 
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botn  hiAj  tried*   Having,  by  a  (rtaUment 
of  figures,  thown  the  state  of  businets  in 
that  House  at  the  two  periods  to  which 
he  had  directed  their  Lordships'  attention, 
he  would  DOW  shortly  state  what  was  the 
arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery.    Here,  again,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating,  that  the  exertions  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him  had  been  such  as 
eompletely  to  subdue  the  arrear  which, 
duriog  the  previous  thirty  years  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  had  known  to  exist  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     Of  appeals  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
pending  before  the  I^rd  Chancellor,  there 
were  now  none ;  because,  from  the  Return 
made  up  to  the  last  day  of  last  Michael- 
mas Term,  there  then  appeared  to  be  only 
nine  cases  in  arrear ;  and  he  had  the  sa* 
tisfactioD  to  state,  that  the  case  which  he 
heard  on  Saturday  last  was  within  three 
of  the  end  of  the  list  brought  forward  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  Term.     Of 
the  business,  therefore,  at  present  pending 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  might  be 
said  that  there  was  no  arrear.    He  stated 
this  fact,  to  enable  their  Lordships  to 
come  to  this  conclusion — that  if  there 
were  a  Judge  whose  sde  duty  should  be 
to  attend  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Judge  would  not  only  be  able  to  dispose 
of  all  the  appellate  cases  that  could  be 
brought  before  him,  but  would  also  have 
it  in  his  power  to  devote  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  hearing  of  original  busi- 
ness, which  now,  and  ever  since  the  year 
1613,  had  been  exclusively  heard  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Court.    Of  original 
causes  in  Chancery,  now  in  arrear,  ready 
for  hearing,  and  waiting  to  be  heard,  there 
were  between  700  and  800 ;  and  looking 
at  the  average  number  of  causes  deter- 
mined,and  the  average  number  of  causes  set 
down  for  hearing,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
arrear  most  go  on  increasing,  unless  some 
step  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  During  the  last 
three  years,  the  average  number  of  original 
causes  heard  and  determined  was  1,158  ; 
the  average  number  of  causes  set  down  for 
hearing  within  the  same  period  was  1 ,340. 
8o  that,  with  an  existing  arrear  of  700 
causes,  their  Lordships  had  this  additional 
fact  before  them,  that  the  average  number 
of  causes  heard  for  the  last  three  years 
had  fallen  very  considerably  short  of  the 
number  set  down  for  hearing.     Did  not 
this  state  of  things  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery require  some  remedy  ?    Why  should 
they  deny  to  the  suitors  In  that  Court  the 


I  right  of  having  their  causes  heard  witboQt 
delay  ?  If  the  arrear  had  arisen  from  the 
temporary  illness  of  the  Judge»  or  from 
any  other  accidental  cause,  the  case  would 
be  different;  but  when  it  was  found,  fcoan 
the  general  business  of  the  Court,  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  subduing  the 
arrear,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  this  was 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  continue.  But  the  Bill  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  introduce  to  their 
Lordships*  notice  was  not  limited  to  the 
business  of  that  House,  or  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  related  to  another  and  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  judicial 
business  of  the  country,  which  was  trans* 
acted  before  the  Privy  Council.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  the  Privy  Coun* 
cil  was  the  Court  of  dernier  resort  for  all 
the  British  colonies.  In  that  Court  only 
could  the  appeals  from  the  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  justice  in  the  colonies  be 
heard  and  adjudicated,  and  their  Lord* 
ships  were  aware  also  that  some  very  im« 
portent  alterations  bad  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  law,  by  which  the  Privy 
Council  had  many  other  very  important 
duties  to  perform!  %  addition  to  hearing 
colonial  appeals.  The  Court  of  Delegates 
was,  as  their  Lordships  perhaps  recoU 
lected,  altogether  abolished  ;  so  also  was 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court ;  and  the  duties 
which  had  formerly  been  performed  by 
those  Courts  were  now  transferred  to  the 
Privy  Council;  so  that  at  present  that 
Court  exercised  one  of  the  most  important 
jurisdictions  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  when 
this  was  taken  into  consideration,  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  professional  aid 
in  the  Court  of  Privy  Council,  and  this 
want  was  felt  when  the  Houses  of  Legis* 
lature  passed  the  Bill  establishing  the  Jo* 
dicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
This  Judicial  Committee  was  composed  of 
the  Judges  of  the  law  courts  and  other 
functionaries,  highly  qualified  for  their 
duties;  but  when  their  Lordships  looked 
at  the  individuals  who  constituted  the 
Committee,  they  would  find  that  most  of 
them  had  so  much  business  to  attend  to 
in  their  own  Courts,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them.  He 
might,  as  one  instance  of  this  evil,  quote 
the  case  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  whose 
Court  was  full  of  business,  and  who  was 
imder  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  owa 
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Court  in  order  to  attend  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Now 
this  was  not  a  fair  administration  of  just- 
ice. It  was,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the 
suits  in  the  Privy  Council,  but  it  was  un- 
fair to  the  Chancery  suitors,  because  the 
Vice-Chancelior  was  under  the  necessity 
of  neglecting  his  Court.  The  Bill,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
provided  for  all  these  evils.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  important  that  some  one 
person,  whose  habits  and  knowledge  of 
the  law  fitted  him  for  such  an  office,  should 
be  appointed  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Privy 
Council.  The  present  Chief  of  that  Court 
was  not  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  necessary, 
not  only  that  its  chief  should  be  a  lawyer, 
bnt  also  that  he  should  be  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  that  could  be  procured ;  for, 
considering  that  that  Court  was  the  highest 
Court  of  Appeal  for  all  colonial  business, 
nothing,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  spared 
which  could  add  weight  and  authority  to 
its  decisions.  How  was  that  object  to  be 
accomplished  ?  In  that  House  their  Lord- 
ships were  determined  to  have  the  highest 
law-officer  to  preside ;  so  also  was  it  re- 
quidte,  nay,  essential,  that  an  equally 
high  authority  should  preside  in  the  Privy 
Council,  for  where  else  ought  the  highest 
law  authority  to  sit,  but  in  those  Courts 
from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal? 
If  their  Lordships  adopted  that  view  of 
the  case,  he  was  convinced  that  thence- 
forward no  arrears  of  business  could  ever 
occur,  either  in  that  House  or  in  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  therefore  obvious,  under 
this  manner  of  looking  at  the  question, 
that  the  only  course  left  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  adopt  was,  to  make  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  in  that 
House  and  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  only  difficulty 
was,  whether  the  same  man  who  presided 
over  these  two  Courts  would  be  able  to 
find  time  to  attend  to  any  other  duties.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  Reports 
upon  the  state  of  the  Courts,  and  not  at 
once  see  that  the  President  of  Appeals 
could  not,  by  possibillity,  find  time  for 
other  duties;  indeed,  the  great  apprehen- 
sion he  entertained  was,  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  time  to  attend  to  both 
his  appellate  jurisdictions — ^namely,  his 
duties  in  that  House  and  in  the  Privy 
Council.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  time  to  hear  original  causes ; 


the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was 
most  amply  provided  for.    He  had  stated 
in  the  outset  of  his  speech,  that  from  the 
year  1813  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  not 
heard  any  original  matter  in  his  Court, 
except  by  accident.    The  cause  of  this 
was  partly  owing  to  his  having  other  du- 
ties to  perform  in   his  Court,  and  also 
partly  to  his  duties  in  that  House.  During 
the  course  of  last  year,  whilst  the  Great 
Seal  was  in  Commission,  two  days  a-week 
only  were  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  ap» 
peals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
those  two  days  proved  sufficient  not  only 
to  keep  down  arrears,  but  also  to  reduce 
the   arrears  which  had  accumulated,  so 
that  at  present  there  were  no  real  arrears. 
If,  therefore,  the  time  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  hearing  of  appeals  had  proved 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would   have 
time  to  bestow  upon  the  hearing  of  ori- 
ginal causes.     His  reason  for  saying  this 
was,  that  though  the  chief  Judge  in  Equity 
might  hear  a  great  number  of  causes,  yet 
if  the  doors  of  justice  were  opened  wider 
there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness.     At  present,  a  great  number  of 
causes  were  kept  out  of  Court  by  the  im- 
possibility of  hearing  them,  and  of  doing 
justice  in  them.     For  the  present,  he  was 
disposed  to  try  how  far  the  three  Judges 
in  Equity  would  be  able  to  keep  down  the 
business  in  their  respective  Courts ;  and 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  he  now  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  that  it  should  be 
tried,  whether  one  Judge  was  sufficient 
for  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and   three 
Judges  in  the  other  branches  of  Equity. 
That  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of 
an  important  subject.    The  appeals  from 
the  Roll's  Court,  as  their  Lordships  were 
aware,  and  from  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court,  came  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
it  had  been  suggested,  that  the  way  to  re- 
lieve the  Chancellor  was  to  take  away  all 
intermediate  appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  send  them  up  directly  to 
their  Lordships'  House ;  so  that,  in  whatever 
branch  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  the  causes 
were  decided,  the  appeals  should  lie  to 
their  Lordships'  House  alone.     Now,  if 
that  House  possessed  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  court  of  justice,  and  was  open 
all  the  year,  and  at  the  same  periods  that 
the  other  Courts  were  open,  he,  for  one^ 
should  not  have  objected  to  such  a  pro- 
position.    But  in  its  present  condition 
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such  a  measure  would  literally  choke  their 
Lordships'  House  with  the  influx  of  busi- 
ness. He  might  select  one  case  in  illus- 
tration of  this  fact.  Their  Lordships  would, 
by  this  arrangement,  have  to  perform  not 
only  their  own  judicial  business,  but  also 
all  that  portion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
business  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  transacting  from  the  year  1813.  The 
average  number  of  appeals  which  came 
every  year  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  House  of  Lords  was  seven.  The 
average  number  of  appeals  which  went 
from  the  lower  Courts  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  6fty-five.  Of  the  seven 
appeals* from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  were  two  only 
amongst  them  of  the  fifty-five  appeals 
from  the  minor  Courts,  so  that  fifty-three 
of  them  were  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  judgments  were 
consequently  not  found  fault  with  by  the 
suitors.  Now,  supposing  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
abolishedi  those  fifty-three  cases  would 
come  to  their  Lordships  at  once,  and  in 
addition  to  the  other  business  before  them. 
The  expense  also  of  hearing  appeals  in 
that  House  was  double  what  it  was  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  circumstance, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  removal  of  those 
appeals  to  the  upper  Court.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  transference  of  the  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was,  that  the  interlocutory  plead- 
ings and  matter  must  of  necessity  follow 
along  with  them ;  and  he  would  leave  it 
for  their  Lordships  to  decide  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject.  In  cases,  too,  where  a 
motion  might  be  improperly  granted  or 
refused,  parties  could  not  wait  until  the 
ensuing  Session  to  have  such  matters  re- 
heard and  decided.  The  rights  of  parties 
and  the  value  of  their  property  required 
that  they  should  have  the  means  of  cor- 
recting orders,  which  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  doing  them  very  great 
injustice.  If  the  House  were  constituted 
at  a  regular  court  of  justice,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  take  upon  itself  half  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  not  only  as  it  now  existed,  but 
even  in  the  case  of  there  being  a  third 
Chancery  Court  hearing  original  business ; 
ibr  then  there  would  be  not  only  fifty-five 
appeals  coming  before  their  Lordships, 
but  one-third  of  that  number  in  addition, 
fn>m  the  (juantity  of  business  done  in  the 


third  Court.     It  was,  then,  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  appeal  business  could  be 
accomplished  in  that  House,  unless  the 
parties  were  to  go  through  the  interme« 
diate   appeal    in    the   Lord  Chancellor'g 
Court.     These  objections  he  was  sure, 
had  never  been  contemplated  by  the  per- 
sons who  had  proposed  such  an  altera- 
tion.   There  now  only  remained  one  more 
point  upon  which  he  felt  it   necessary 
to  address  their  Lordships,  and  that  was 
respecting    the    proposed    alterations  in 
the  periods  during  which  their  Lordships 
sat  in  their  appellate  capacity.     It  was 
his  intention  to  propose  that  the  judicial 
functions  of  that  House  should  be  ex- 
tended throughout  what  was  termed  the 
judicial  year.     This  proposal  might  appear 
to  be  an  innovation  upon  the  constitutional 
form  of  that  House,  and  as  such,  open  to 
objection  ;  but  he  had  already,  in  his  for- ' 
mer  observations  upon  this  subject,  pointed 
out  the  means  of  preventing  an  improper 
use  from  being  made  of  this  change  in  the 
periods  of  their  Lordships' Session.      He 
should  moreover  propose  that  the  House 
be   summoned  to  their  duties  by   Royal 
Proclamation  immediately  upon  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  which  of  course 
would  continue  to  be  made  in  the  form  in' 
which  it  now  was.     What  possible  danger 
or  constitutional  evils  could  result   from 
this  proposal  being  adopted  he  was  not 
able  to  conceive.      There   could  be  no 
ground  for  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for   the  House   of 
Lords  would  be  prohibited  by  statute  from 
entertaining  other  than  matters  relating  to 
appeal.     If  their  Lordships  should  be  of 
opinion   that  they  might  continue  to  sit 
upon  appeals  during  the  recess,  it  might 
perhaps  aflbrd  them  some  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  it  would  not  now  be  done  for 
the   first  time.     Their   Lordships   might, 
perchance,  like  to  see  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  House  in  times  of  antiquity. 
It  might  be  proper  to  observe  in  this  place 
that  in  proposing  these  changes,  he  had 
gone  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many  of 
his  own  friends,  and  also  to  those  of  many 
of  the  profession,  not  because  he  proposed 
too  much,    but  because  he  proposed  too 
little  ;   because,  in  short,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  convert  that  House  into  a  Court 
of  Justice  altogether.     He  had  $aid,  that 
the  alterations  suggested  by  him  were  not 
altogether  new,  and  he  would  refer  their 
Lordships  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  3rd 
in  the  I4th  year  of  whose  reign  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passedi  by  which  it  wfta 
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enacted,  that  io  order  to  enable  them  to 
hear  petitions  from  Chancery  tuitorsi  (for 
be  it  observed,  that  the  Court  of  Cbancerv 
was  as  much  complained  of  then,  as  it 
ever  had  been  since,)  during  those  times 
that  the  Houses  of  Legislature  were  not 
fitting,  and  for  this  purpose  one  Prelate, 
two  £arls,  and  two  Barons,  were  appointea 
to  hear  petitions,  and  to  have  power  to 
judge  and  to  decide  upon  the  matters 
therein  contained  ;  butthat  if  such  matters 
should  prove  too  difficult  for  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  upon,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  them  for  the  general  de- 
cision of  the  House,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  power  given  to  them  of  judging  and 
deciding  was  absolute.  If,  therefore,  he 
should  be  asked  bow  and  in  what  manner 
the  judicial  powers  of  that  House  origin- 
ated, he  should  reply,  in  the  Crown ;  and 
he  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  subject  the  House  to  that  summons  of 
the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  judicating 
and  also  of  suffering  the  House  to  dis- 
continue and  dissolve  their  sittings  by 
proclamation.  His  main  object  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  deliberations 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill  had  been  to 
adapt  the  changes  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose to  the  institutions  which  he  found  in 
existence,  and  the  very  last  thing  that 
ever  entered  his  mind  was  to  introduce 
any  innovations  whereby  those  institutions 
would  in  any  way  be  endangered.  He  had 
religiously  abstained  from  proposing  to  do 
more  than  he  felt  necessary,  but  what  was 
contained  in  his  Bill,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  suitors  of  the  empire.  He  should 
trouble  their  Lordships  no  further,  but 
should  submit  the  Bill  for  a  second  read- 
ing, in  the  hopes  that  they  would  consent 
to  its  being  read,  in  which  case,  he  would 
then  enter  at  large  upon  the  details  in  the 
Committee.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  BiU. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  it  was  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  House,  to  the 
coantry,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  himself, 
that  he  should  state  fully  and  completely 
the  opinions  which  be  entertained  with 
reference  to  the  measure,  the  second  read- 
ing of  which  had  just  been  moved  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack. 
He  should  state  bis  opinions  and  views 
shortly  and  simply,  entreating  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  measure  now 
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prompt  and  effectual  administration    of 
justice,  and  that  it  was  a  question  upon 
which   all  party  considerations  ought  to 
be  set  aside ;  it  was  a  question  in  which  all 
had  a  common  interest.      He  was  happy 
to  state,  that  in  approaching  the  consiaer- 
ation  of  this  measure,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  urge  anything  of  a 
political  character ;  on  the  contrary,  what 
he  had  to  state  were  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves  clearly  to  the  mind  of 
every  well-informed  and  sensible  man.  He 
was,  however,  compelled  to  state  (and  be 
did  so  with  extreme  regret,)  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfeigned  respect  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  abilities,  the  talents,  and  the 
learning,  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  he   was  compelled  to 
differ  from  him  as  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
arrived  on  this  particular  measure.     He 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  objected  to  it  in  point 
of  principle.     A  considerable   time   had 
elapsed   since  the  Bill  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend ; 
and  since  it  had  been  printed,    he  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  had  had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  considering  it  himself,  but  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  subject  with  different 
Members  of  the  profession  of  all  political 
parties,  and  he  had  not  found  a  single  in- 
dividual who  had  approved  of  the  measure 
of  his   noble   and  learned   Friend.     His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  said,   that 
although  there  were  two  Bills  on  the  table, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  one 
measure,  and  that  measure  was  one  of  a 
simple  description— it  was  to  divide  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  into  two  parts-— 
not  separating  the  political  from  the  ju- 
dicial functions ;  but  to  divide  the  judicial 
functions  into  two  parts,  and  to  attach  to 
one  of  those  parts  the  political  duties 
which  now  attached  to  that  high  and  impor- 
tant office.    The  judicial  duties  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,according to  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend's  plan,  was  to  preside  at  the  hear- 
ing of  appeals  in  the  House,  and  to  preside 
whenever  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil could  not  dispense  with  his  services  at 
the  hearing  of  appeals  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     Now, 
if  airtbe  difficult,  perplexing,  and  laboriout 
duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  to  be 
detached  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  he  should  much   wish   to    know 
what  provision  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment  would  be  likely  to  make  for  the 
person  who  was  to  perform  the  duties 
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niott  ioqttire»  that  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  would  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
vision as  would  insure  the  services  of  an 
individual  posessing  those  high  talents 
and  legal  qualifications  as  were  essential 
to  the  due  and  efficient  performance 
of  those  duties?  If  the  office  were 
■tripped  of  the  laborious  pert  of  those  du- 
tieSy  it  would  doubtless  be  less  endowed ; 
and  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  person 
like  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site (Lord  Langdale)  would  abandon  his 
certain  tenure  of  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  RollSt  or  thattbeVice-Chancellor  would 
surrender  his  office,  for  one  so  shorn  and 
out  down,  and  of  the  precarious  character 
which  that  of  Chancellor  would  be  ?  It 
might  be  said,  that  an  example  to  the 
contrary  had  recently  occurred — he 
alluded  to  the  case  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  had  abandoned, 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  the  possession 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession,  to 
hold  a  situation  of  precarious  character. 
But  the  circumstances  which  followed  had 
not  been  such  as  to  be  likely  to  lead  others 
to  follow  a  similar  course.  He  repeated, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  person 
holding  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
take  the  precarious  situation  proposed  to  be 
created  by  this  Bill.  And  what,  he  would  here 
]nquire,weretobethejudicialdutiesthenew 
functionary  would  have  to  perform?  Now  he 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  looked  into  papers 
now  upon  the  table,had  made  inquiries,  and 
had  ascertained  the  fact  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  appeals  in  equity  cases  were  all 
the  appeals  that  for  an  average  of  some 
years  had  been  decided  by  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  Now  in  the  courts  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
men  presided  selected  from  the  highest  ranks 
in  the  profession,  and  who,  since  their  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench,  had  their  minds  con- 
stantly engaged  in  discussing  the  great 
principles  of  equity, — daily  and  hourly 
aealing  with  those  principles^ — conversant 
with  details, — their  minas  by  practice  in- 
vigorated,— their  faculties  sharpened,  and 
their  powers  thus  every  hour  improved. 
Such  was  and  would  be  the  character  of 
the  inferior  judges  in  equity ;  and  what 
would  be  the  character  of  the  Judge  of 
Appeal  ?  He  also  would  be  selected  from 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  ; 
he  doubtless  would  be  a  man  of  the  same 
capacity — the  same  powers  of  mind ;  but 
every  member  of  the  profession  must  know 
that  the  intricacies,  the  subtleties  of  equity, 
irare  4tffie«ltiea  not  depending  on  statutes ; 


and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  ev^n  such 
a  man  could  have  his  Intellects  kept  alive, 
his  faculties  sharpened,  his  mind  mvigor- 
ated  by  having  to  decide  fourteen  or  fifteen 
appeals  in  this  House,  and  one  or  two  ap* 
peals  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  ?  And  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  ?  Why, 
that  the  appellate  judge  would  become  in- 
ferior to  those  whose  judgments  he  was 
called  upon  to  overturn.  Could  anything 
be  more  dangerous  in  practice,  would  sui- 
tors be  satisfied,  would  the  profession  have 
confidence  ?  No,  the  evils  would  be  as 
great  in  truth  as  in  reality.  Look  to  this 
House;  it  was  to  the  discharge  of  its 
judicial  functions  that  it  owed  the  cha- 
racter which  it  had  long,  and  he  trusted 
would  ever  maintain.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  it  should  main- 
tain that  high  station  in  the  confi- 
dence of  suitors,  the  profession,  and  the 
country,  in  which  it  had  so  long  stood. 
That  character  must  depend  on  the  confi- 
dence which  the  country  placed  in  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  sat  at  the 
Table  to  hear  and  dispose  of  appeals,  and 
\  if  he  fell  in  public  estimation  and  in  public 
'  opinion,  their  Lordships  would  fall  with 
I  him.  Let,  then,  the  House  take  care 
not  to  put  in  hazard,  still  less  to  sacrifice 
the  confidence  so  long  enjoyed.  The 
;  inevitable  tendency  of  this  ill-foreseen 
I  measure  would  put  that  character  in 
jeopardy.  The  Bill  provided,  that  the  new 
functionary  was  occasionally  to  have  the 
!  assistance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
I  Vice-chancellor,  or  the  new  Chief  Judge 
in  Chancery.  He  doubtless  commenced 
with  occasionally  calling  for  that  assist- 
ance, but,  eventually,  feeling  his  own  in- 
feriority, the  practice  would  become 
habitual,  and  the  high  and  important  office 
he  held,  which  had  stood  so  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  would  soon  sink 
in  public  estimation.  Would  this  measure 
be  eflPectual  even  for  the  objects  to  which 
it  was  directed  ?  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  had  told  their 
Lordships,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  not  overwhelmed  with  business.  He 
admitted  the  fact,  and  all  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  conclusions  in  that  re- 
spect. But  what  was  the  number  of  days 
which  on  an  average  was  sufficient  to 
transact  the  judicial  business  of  that  House? 
He  should  not  go  into  details,  but  he  would 
state  that  seventy  days  was  the  average 
number  for  the  last  fourteen  years  on  which 
the  House  had  sat  judicially.    His  noble 
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and  learned  Friend  had  provided  in  one 
part  of  his  Bill,  that  the  House  should  be 
enabled  to  sit  judicially  even  after  a  pro- 
rogation, under  a  proclamation,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  This  consequence 
would,  in  his  judgment,  follow ;  the  Chan- 
cellor during  the  Session  would  be  deeply 
engaged  in  legislative  business,  more  deeply 
as  a  politician,  would  take  a  more  active 
part  in  debate,  and  thus  his  legislative 
and  political  functions  would  be  brought 
into  great  activity,  while  his  judicial  func- 
tions would  lie  dormant  until  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Where  could  be  the 
necessity  of  the  House  sitting  judicially 
notwithstanding  its  prorogation  ?  Into 
this  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  inquire; 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the 
judicial  business  transacted  in  that  House. 
It  was  part  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  plan,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
being  liberated  from  the  duties  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  sit  six  days  in 
the  week.  Now,  he  found  from  the  Returns 
on  their  Lordships'  Table,  that  in  fourteen 
years  the  number  of  appeals  entered  were 
1,078,  being  an  average  of  about  seventy- 
seven  in  each  year;  and  he  knew  from 
experience  that  one-fifth  of  those  ought  to 
be  deducted  as  going  off  on  points  of  form, 
or  in  consequence  of  private  arrangement, 
and  therefore  deducting  one-fifth,  sixty- 
two  appeals  would  be  the  average  actually 
entered  for  each  year.  The  next  question 
came — what  was  the  average  time  of  the 
sittings  necessary  to  dispose  of  those  cases  ? 
It  was  true  they  had  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
now  engaged,  being  likely  to  occupy  thirty 
days,  but  that  was  not  a  case  which  ought  to 
govern  general  legislation.  He  found  from 
the  Returns,  that,  during  the  period  of 
fourteen  years,  745  cases  had  been  decided 
in  836  days,  being  an  average  of  one  case 
a-day,  or  something  less.  And  therefore, 
according  to  that,  the  sixty-two  cases 
which  he  had  shown  to  be*  the  average 
number  might  well  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  as  many  days,  or  at  least  that 
seventy  days  in  each  Session  would  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  judicial  business 
of  that  House.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  adverted  fo  the  assistance 
given  by  Lord  Gilford  to. Lord  Eldon  in 
that  House.  With  reference  to  that  as- 
sistance he  had  looked  to  the  Returns, 
and  he  found  that  in  1824  they  sat  eighty- 
four  days,  and  disposed  of  ninety-one 
cases ;  in  1825]  they  sat  ninety-two  days, 
Itnd  disposed  of  ninety  cases.    They  sat 


only  five  days  in  the  week,  and  got  througfa 
an  arrear  of  business  which  in  1824 
amounted  to  upwards  of  212  dases.  This 
showed  how  unnecessary  it  was  to  provide 
for  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  after 
a  prorogation.  The  plan  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  not  new ;  it  had 
been  before  the  country  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  had  been  considered  by 
the  ablest  statesmen,  by  the  leading  mem* 
bers  of  the  profession,  and  all  concurred  in 
pronouncing  an  opinion  condemnatory  of  it. 
The  plan  had  been  suggested  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  whose  views  with  reference 
to  it  he  had  the  best  possible  authority, 
that  of  Lord  Redesdale  himself,  not  in  a 
speech  that  might  have  been  roisreportedy 
but  in  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand  from  the 
pen  of  an  eminent  and  learned  lawyer, 
and  which  showed  that  the  subject  had 
received  their  consideration,  and  had  been 
rejected  by  them  on  the  very  grounds  he 
would  now  state  to  the  House  : — 

"  And  the  remedy  proposed  was  one  which 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords  appeared  likely  to  increase  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  require  some  additional  means  to 
enable  the  House  to  discharge  its  various  func-* 
tions.  He  wished  to  provide  against  the  evils 
which  this  increase  mightproduce,  and  which 
it  now  has  produced.  The  first  suggestion 
made  to  him  was,  to  separate  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  office 
or  Chancellor,  and  thus  to  enable  the  House 
to  sit  at  all  times  on  judicial  or  other  business, 
without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chaucery,  or  with  the  other  duties  of 
the  Chancellor.  But  to  this  these  three  pal- 
pable objections  occurred: — 1st;  That  the 
person  who  should  preside  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  especially  as  the  Court  of  ultimate 
appeal,  ought  to  be  a  person  whose  education 
and  habits,  and  continued  practice  in  legal 
decision,  might  enable  him  to  give  assistance 
to  the  House,  in  the  discharge  of  its  judicial 
functions,  and  occasionally  in  its  legislative 
functions ;  that  a  man  so  qualified  would  not 
readily  ffive  up  the  office  either  of  Chancellor 
or  Chief  Justice,  or  his  pretensions  to  either  of 
those  offices,  for  such  new  office ;  and  that  if 
such  a  man  could  be  found,  yet  exercising  no 
judicial  function  except  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  would  (whatever  might  have  been  bis  know* 
ledge  and  experience  before  his  appointment) 
gradually  lose  that  familiarity  with  business, 
which,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  justly 
observes,  is  essential  to  its  prompt  and  steady 
despatch,  as  well  as  to  its  weight  and  authority 
in  public  opinion.  2nd.  That  if  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  should  have  even  distinguished  him- 
self, in  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  could  not, 
in  that  office,  be  considered  as  the  head  oi  the 
law  f  that  the  person  bearing  that  character  uq 
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longer  presiding  in  the  Court  of  ultimate 
appeal,  that  Court  would  therefore  sink  in 
authority,  if  not  in  dignity ;  and  the  uniformity 
of  decision,  which  has  resulted  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  head  of  the  law  in  that  Court 
would  soon  be  lost.  drd.  That  the  office  of 
Chancellor  would  suffer  in  point  of  dignity  and 
authority  in  its  judicial  character,  at  the  same 
time,  that  without  taking  from  it  other  im- 

g>rtant  duties,  it  would  remain  the  first  Law 
fficer  of  the  Crown  and  the  responsible  ad- 
viser of  the  Crown,  though  not  of  the  Lords, 
in  matters  of  law — a  circumstance  which  might 
produce  the  most  distressing  conflictions  of 
legal  opinions,  and  probably  introduce  party 
contests  into  judicial  decisions/' 

AlIosioD  had  been  made  to  the  name  of 
another  disting:ui8hed  individual — he  meant 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  It  did  so  happen 
that  men  of  all  parties  concurred  in  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  same 
grounds.  He  found  the  opinion  of  that 
distinguished  lawyer  upon  this  subject 
expressed,  not  in  the  report  of  a  speech, 
but  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  that  cele- 
brated man  at  a  time  when  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  about  to  be  created.  He 
might  be  allowed,  he  hoped,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  opinion  :-> 

**  If,  of  the  three  Judges,  said  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  are  to  preside  in  equity,  two  are 
to  have  the  law  of  the  Court  in  all  its  various 
branches  familiar  to  them,  and  kept  constantly 
in  their  view,  by  a  regular  uninterrupted  at- 
tendance in  Court,  and  the  third  is  only  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  looking  back  into 
records  and  precedents  upon  particular  heads, 
just  so  as  to  enable  him  to  decide  in  the  course 
of  a  year  nine  or  ten  causes,  or  twice  that 
number,  which  may  happen  to  be  brought 
before  him  for  decision,  upon  appeals,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  this  effect  must,  in  process 
of  time  be  produced — the  appeal  will  he  from 
a  Judge,  a  perfect  master  of  the  law  he  is  to 
administer,  to  one  who  has  but  an  imperfect 
recollection  of  it.  Or  if  that  effect  shall  not 
really  have  been  produced,  there  will  always 
be  a  notion  prevailing  that  it  has.  The  suitor 
who  has  had  a  decree  in  his  favour,  and  who 
sees  it  reversed,  will  be  disposed  to  observe, 
that  the  Judge  of  the  most  experience  is  most 
likely  to  have  well  understood,  and  to  have 
properly  decided  his  cause ;  and  the  appellant 
whose  appeal  had  been  unavailing  will  observe, 
that  it  IS  not  surprising  that  the  appellate 
Judge  should  have  had  so  much  deference  for 
his  superior  in  experieuce  and  ability,  though 
his  inferior  in  rank,  as  to  have  submitted 
to  him  his  own  opinion,  and  to  have  affirmed 
the  decree^  from  deference  not  to  the  reasons 
of  the  judgment,  but  to  the  character  and 
authority  of  the  Judge.  When  it  has  been 
proposed  to  separate  the  offices  of  Lord  Chan- 
eellor  and  Spetucer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has 
(leeii  idwi^  objected  to  such  an  expedient. 


that  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  person 
who  presides  in  it  should  have  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  kept  constantly  refreshed,  and  the 
habit  of  applying  its  rules  unrelaxed,  and  that 
this  can  be  secured  only  by  his  being  in  the 
daily  habit  of  administering  justice  in  a 
subordinate  Court.'' 

And  thus  we  had  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hard^ 
wicke.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  than  whom  no  better  equity  lawyer 
ever  existed,  all  concurring  in  the  impro- 
priety of  separating  the  important  fnne* 
tions  exercised  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor  of  this  realm.  He  had  other  au« 
thorities  of  more  modern  date  in  support  * 
of  the  same  position.  In  the  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
views  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
he  would  here  add  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  not  now  in  bis  place,  but  who 
had  so  long  graced  the  Woolsack,  had  in 
the  strongest  terms  possible  expressed  to 
him  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  view  of  this  subject  taken  by 
the  distinguished  authorities  to  whom  he 
had  referred.  He  had  the  authority  of 
another  individual  for  whom  he  entertamed 
the  highest  possible  respect — he  alluded 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  not  now  in 
his  place,  the  unfortunate  cause  of  whose 
absence,  he  in  common  with  their  Lord- 
ships deplored.  When  this  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1830,  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  so  pointed,  that 
be  should  not  properly  discharge  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  bring  them  under  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships : — '^  He  said, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  superior  to  all  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tions. If  the  Lord  Chancellor's  duties 
were  confined  to  silting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  would  soon  become  a  mere 
Judge  of  Appeal ;  he  would  soon  cease  to 
be  whdt  the  Constitution  prescribed  he 
ought  to  be — the  first  lawyer  in  the  coun- 
try. Even  as  a  Judge  of  Appeal  we  might 
set  him  up,  and  plant  him  on  the  WooL 
sack ;  we  might  give  him  power ;  Irat  would 
he  have  any  authority  ?  would  he  satisfy 
the  Courts  below  ?  would  be  satisfy  the 
suitor? — would  he  satisfy  the  profession? 
See  the  course  which  would  then  be  taken 
in  the  appointment  ofa  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
would  thenbe  chosen  because  be  was  eoiiH 
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lag  intfinet  bthittd  the  oortoin^-^bacaiiM 
heWBtaAilhildcbaterintheHoufteofliOtds. 
Would  such  a  man  be  qualified  to  decide 
appeals  from  the  Vice-Chancellor,  from 
tne  Master  of  the  Rolls  ?  He  would  hear, 
and  he  would  listen— -he  would  discover  a 
hole  to  pick  here,  a  word  to  carp  at  there 
—now  a  commentary  to  hazard — then  a 
remark  to  risk-^bnt  would  be  be  com* 
patent  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
oompHcated  case?  Would  he  have  any 
eonfidenoe  in  himself?  Certainly  not,  be« 
eause  be  would  well  know  that  the  profes- 
sion had  no  confidence  in  him.  Such  a 
Lord  Chanoellor,  be  engaged  to  i&y,  would 
oonfirm  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  ap» 
peals.  That  which  ought  to  be  the  last 
xesort  of  suitors,  the  controller  of  judges, 
and  the  security  of  right,  the  power  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction,  would  exist  oxdy  in 
name/'  These  were  authorities  down  to 
the  present  time ;  and  he  invited  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  to  cite 
any  authority  to  the  contrary  that  was 
entitled  to  or  deserved  any,  the  least  con- 
sideration. He  was  not  disposed  to  leave 
the  subject  here.  He  did  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  nothing  was  necessary 
to  be  done ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
improvement  was  not  required.  When 
noble  Lords  came  into  office  so  far  back  as 
1830,  much  was  expected  on  this  head  from 
them.  They  had  previously  indulged  in 
attacks  upon  their  predecessors  for  not 
amending  the  Court  of  Chancery — for  not 
devisbg  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
arrear  ^  of  appeals ;  and  they  came  into 
office,  if  not  under  an  express  pledge,  cer- 
tainly under  the  strongest  implied  pledge, 
that  they  would  do  that  which  they  had 
condemned  their  predecessors  for  having 
omitted*  How  had  that  pledge  been  ful- 
filled ?  Of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
now  absent  (Lord  Brougham)  he  wished 
to  speak  with  the  highest  respect.  He  had 
disposed  of  more  appeals  at  a  given  period 
than  any  Judge  who  had  preceded  bun,  or 
any  who  could  succeed  him,  and  he  was 
now  sufiering,  unfortunately,  the,  conse- 
quences of  that  labour*  He  begged  he 
might  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
nowe  and  learned  Lord's  legislative  mea- 
sures only.  It  was  true  that  a  Bill  bad 
been  bmigbt  in  by  him  to  amend  the 
ministerial  offices  of  the  Conn  of  Cban- 
oety,  a  rabjeot  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  piesent  qnestion.  In  1833,  how* 
ever,  the  first  measure  referring  to  this 
•abjeel  was  proposed  and  laid  upon  the 
taUbb    Though  that  meanm  was  printed. 


yet  by  some  means  or  other  it  had  never 
got  into  dreulation.  He  had  procured  a 
copy  of  it  by  pure  accident.  The  object 
of  that  Bill  was  to  establish  a  new  appel* 
late  tribunal,  but  its  provisions  were  ctf 
such  a  character  as  to  induce  an  opinion 
that  no  person  who  was  not  a  fit  sub|eot 
for  the  administration  of  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  ever  have 
resorted  to  it.  He,  therefore,  v^as  not  sur- 
prised that  nothing  more  had  been  heard  of 
that  Bill.  In  1834  noble  Lords  opposite 
presented  a  second  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
first  time,  printed,  and  laid  upon  the  tableb 
That  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  ingenioua 
contrivances  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  Its  object  was  to  transfer 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  House  to 
another  tribunal,  and  what  was  that? 
Why,  forsooth,  the  judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
two  or  three  common  law  Judges,  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  Bankruptcy,  of  two  dvi. 
lians ;  and  who  did  the  House  think  was 
to  be  the  president  ?  Why,  one  of  those 
sort  of  Chelsea  pensioners,  some  ex^Chan- 
cellor,  or  another.  Though  that  second 
Bill  was  printed,  it,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  abandoned  ;  and  now  there  was  a  third 
measure,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  measure  which  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  profession  sixty 
years  ago,  and  which  during  that  period 
never  was  mentioned  without  beinff  scouted* 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  noble  Locda 
opposite  Justified  the  attacks  in  which  they 
had  so  long  indulged  against  their  prede- 
cessors. He  had  auready  stated,  that  a  great 
additional  judicial  power  was  required  to 
make  the  (Jourl  of  Chancery  efficient,  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  monstrous  thinff  that 
in  a  great  nation  like  this  there  shoiud  not 
be  a  judicial  establishment  so  strong  as  to 
enahk  it  to  hear  and  dispose  of  a  cause  in 
equity  the  moment  it  was  ripe  for  hearing. 
Viewinff  the  question  in  that  light,  he 
(Lord  £yndburst),  with  the  permission  of 
that  House,  in  1830,  carried  through  a 
Bill  which  had  for  its  object  the  making  aa 
additional  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery* 
That  Bill  was  passed  with  the  entire  an* 
probation  of  this  House,  and  of  the  nolue 
and  learned  Lord  to  whom  he  had  already 
alluded.  That  Bill  went  to  the  House  it 
Commons,  where  it  was,  indeed,  meet 
roughly  handled,  and  its  author  treated 
with  anytliinff  but  the  courtesy  which  he 
justly  expect^  from  an  uhreformed  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  unaeoefr. 
saiy^  it  was  so  stated  by  the  thea  Maatec  oC 
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the  RolU,  andliy  the  Viee-Chancellc«i  that 
very  Vice-Chanoellor  who^  when  examined 
before  the  Chancery  Commission,  being 
asked  if  three  Jadges  were  not  sufficient  to 
transact  the  busineas  of  that  Court,  ex- 
claimed in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
"Oh,  no,  nor  three  angels.'*  He  knew 
not  whether  the  florid  appearance  of  the 
countenance  of  the  learned  Vice-Chancellor 
had  made  it  evident  to  the  House  that  he 
at  least  was  not  overworked,  but  at  all 
events,  the  Commons  rejected  the  BilL 
He  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  data  as  to  the  number  of 
causes  disposed  of  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  found  that  in 
18S0  the  number  of  causes  entered  for 
hearing  was  898,  and  in  1855,  882.  In 
1880  it  was  said  that  the  object  of  his  Bill 
was  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  lead  a  life 
of  indolence  and  pleasure,  though  the  num« 
her  of  causes  was  greater  in  that  year  than 
now ;  and  thouffh  at  that  time  there  were 
ninety  appeals  in  arrear,  wbUe  at  present 
there  were  none*  Again,  at  that  time  all 
the  bankruptcy  business  was  done  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  that 
had  now  been  transferred*  The  rejection 
of  that  Bill,  in  1880,  experience  told  him 
was  founded,  not  on  principle,  but  upon 
feelings  of  party  and  of  faction.  He  had 
said  that  additional  assistance  was  neces- 
sary; in  that  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  He 
also  amreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friena  that  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
of  business,  although,  in  some  respects,  he 
must  admit  the  returns  were  incomplete 
and  imperfect.  They  presented  the  diffi« 
culty  which  he  knew  not  how  to  reconcile — 
namely,that  the  number  of  Bills  filed  did  not 
bear  any  proportion  to  each  other,  or  showed 
that  increase.  In  the  year  1752,  2,l69 
Bills  were  filed,  and  in  1630  only  1,960, 
being  a  diminution  of  209*  That  being  ao, 
he  was  ready  to  admit  the  return  of  the 
causes  set  down  for  hearing  was  the  best 
test.  He  found  that  for  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1770,  the  average  number  of  causes  set 
dumik  for  hearing  was  2,025;  that  for  the 
five  years  commencing  1820,the  average  was 
5,552,  being  an  increase  of  one  third ;  and 
for  the  five  years  commencing  1850  and 
ending  1854,  the  average  was  4^752 ;  so 
that,  takine  that  return,  the  business  had 
nearly  doubled  within  sixty  years.  The 
increase  of  business  arising  from  the  hear- 
ing of  motions  and  petitions  had  been  still 
geeater,  but  when  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  stated  this  increase,  he  ought  at  the 


same  time  to  have  called  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  fact  that  the 
judicial  strength  during  that  period  of 
time  had  also  been  doubled.  When  he  held 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Bolls  he  had  sat 
only  twelve  hours  in  the  week.  He  had 
afterwards  suggested  to  the  late  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  that  he  ought  to  sit  like  the 
other  Judges,  during  the  day,  and  the  sug* 
gestion  was  adopted,  and  now  the  Master 
of  the  RoUs^  instead  of  twelve  bourse  sat 
thirty  hours  in  each  week,  thus  more  than 
douUing  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  that 
Court.  It  appeared  on  reference  to  Iuuh 
tory,  that  from  the  very  earliest  time  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  been  a  subject 
matter  of  complaint-— it  had  been  so  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  though  the  complaints  were 
loud,  no  remedv  had  been  provided* 
Cromwell,  when  Lord  Protector,  had  issuecl 
an  ordinance  commanding  that  causes 
should  be  heard  and  determined  in  the 
same  day  that  they  were  set  down  for 
hearing;  that  ordinance,  however,  he  need 
scarcely  say,  was  never  carried  into  efiecL 
Lord  Coke  made  similar  complaintsi,  and  in 
his  time  a  Bill  was  passed,  making  an  addi« 
tion  of  two  Judges.  Even  when  that 
alteration  the  same  complaints  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Nottingham,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Somers,  and  down  to  Lord  Eldon's 
time,  and  yet  there  had  never  been  sufficient 
judicial  strength  to  hear  causes  after  they 
were  ripe  for  hearing.  These  delays  of  jufr. 
tice  produced  further  delays,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  now  saying,  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  Judge  more  appointed,  but  he 
must  deny  that  their  Lordships  could,  wiUi 
benefit  to  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
with  the  semblance  even  of  propriety,  take 
the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  duties  of  hie 
office  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  One* 
third  of  his  time  was  quite  sufficient  for  his 
attention  to  the  business  of  this  House,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  might  wdl  be 
devoted  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy* 
In  a  word  he  wished  for  the  appointment 
of  another  Jud^  but  he  never  could  eon« 
sent  to  a  division  in  the  character  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  ChaneeUor* 
He  protested,  however,  against  the  prio* 
ciple  of  separating  the  office  of  Lord  Cbaa* 
oellor,  or  taking  him  from  his  pn^^  jurii* 
diction.  But  his  noble  and  learned  Fiiend 
on  the  Woolsack  said,  that  to  create  an  addi- 
tional Judge  would  increase  the  number  of 
appeals*  He  could  by  no  means  ooncur  ia 
this  opinion.  The  increase  of  the  buiiMii 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dehgri  in  hew* 
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^ng  causes  when  ripcj  requiring  motions 
to  be  made  in  aid  of  the  cause^ — motions 
frequently  involving  the  whole  question  at 
issue  between  the  parties.  Those  motions 
not  unfrequentfy  became  the  subject  matter 
of  appeal,  and  thus  it  was,  that  the  business 
was  increased.  Provide  for  hearing  causes 
without  delay  when  ripe,  and  the  number 
of  motions  would  be  diminished  by  one 
half.  Again,  there  was  another  reason 
to  show  why  a  new  Judge  in  Equity  was 
necessary.  The  House  was  well  aware 
that  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  Commissioners  reported  upon 
the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  hearing  of 
causes  when  once  set  down.  What  was 
the  use  of  accelerating  a  cause  to  one  point, 
and  then  to  stop  ?  Such,  however,  was  the 
ca«e;  no  remedy  was  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners,  though  they  stated  that 
sreater  judicial  strength  was  essential. 
Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  read  any 
further  authorities?  He  could  not  refrain 
from  alluding  to  the  evidence  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lang, 
dale),  given  by  him  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  said  that  '*  in  many  instances  the  delay 
between  setting  down  a  cause  for  hearing, 
and  the  hearing  itself,  exceeds  all  the  other 
unnecessary  delays  put  to  together ;"  and 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  went  on  to 
say^  that  ''the  present  number  of  judges  in 
equity  were  not  sufficient  to  get  through 
the  business."  In  that  opinion  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Heald,  Mr. 
Shad  well,  and  by  Mr.  RoupelL  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  on  the  same  occa- 
tion  said^  "  that  any  accumulation  of  causes 
set  down  for  hearing  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  Judges  on  the  ground  of 
patronage  and  expense  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  pressing  necessity."  It  seemed 
agreed^  then,  that  further  judicial  strength 
was  necessary,  but  no  remeay  was  suggested 
in  the  Report.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
was  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  and  also  a 
Court  of  Equity,  for  it  had  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  ingrafted  upon  it.  It  was, 
iiowever,  without  any  Judges  in  Equity. 
It  was  true  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Chief  Baron  sat  as  an  equity 
Judge  whenever  he  could  afford  time,  and 
Mr.  Bonm  Alderson  assisted ;  when  they 
oould  not  tat,  the  boainess  was  suspended. 
Here  there  was  a  Court  in  which  they  had 
pri»K9,  but  no  Judges.    What  he  would 


recommend  was^  that  a  permanent  Judge 
should  be  added  to  the  Court  of  Equity.' 
As  to  the  expense,  that  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded when   the  importance  of  the  mea- 
sure was  considered.    His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  looked  upon  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Review  as  un- 
necessary, and  said,  that  the  Commissioners 
did  the  business  so  well  as  to  leave  nothing 
for  the  Judges  to  do.     He  had  long  since 
predicted  that  such  would  be  the  case.     In 
the  course  of  four  years   the  Judges  had 
made  2,443  orders,  and,  in  the  four  preced- 
ing, 2,476  orders  were  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Vice- Chancellor.     He  would 
suggest   that  the.  business  of  the   Court 
ought  to  merge  in  another  tribunal.    What 
he  proposed  was,  that  instead  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,    an   additional   Equity  Judge 
should   preside  over   the    Privy  CounciL 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  took* 
cognizance  of   the  administration  of   the 
laws  of  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.     The  new  Judge  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  principles  of  law  in  re- 
•ference  to  all  those  countries.     He  should 
at  the  same  time  hold  the  sittings  of  the 
Court    at    certain    stated    periods.      The 
Judges  attending  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the   Privy  Council  should  be  relieved 
from  giving  their  attendance  at  the  Old 
Bailey.     An  efficient  tribunal  might  thus 
be  constituted  for  every  necessary  purpose. 
This  was  the  outline  of  what  he  had  to 
propose.     The  principle  of  the  present  Bill 
was  to  separate  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chan-* 
cellor,   and  to  that  he  oould  never  agree. 
If  his  noble  and  learned   Friend  would 
frame  any  measure  upon  the   suggestions 
which  he  had  thrown  out,  he   would  be 
ready  to  give  it  his  cordial  support.     He 
knew  that  his  noble  and  learned   Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Langdale)   had  a  measure 
to  propose,   and  everything   which  came 
from  him  on  the  subject  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration.     He  had  stated  now 
his  opinions  of  this  measure ;  to  its  second 
reading  he  could  not  consent.     His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lang- 
dale)  would  state  his  views,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  say  what  course  it 
would  pursue.     In  the  mean  time,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  as  an  amendment 
upon  the  motion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  that  this  BiU  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  rix  months. 
Lord  Langdale  spoke  as  follows* :    My 

•   Prom  a  corrected  Report  published  by  T, 
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Lords,  I  rise  to  address  your  Lordships 
under  feelings  of  considerable  embarrass- 
ment,  not  only  from  the  pointed  manner 
in  which  I  have  just  been  alluded  to  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  but 
also  from   a  consciousness  of  the  great 
difficulties  which    surround    the  subject 
under  consideration.    That  subject  seems 
to  have  been   treated  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords  who  have  preceded  me,  as 
if  it  related  only  to  (he  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  this 
House.     To  me,  however,   it  seems  to 
relate  to   the  general  administration    of 
justice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  also  to  be  necessarily  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.     In  my 
view,  therefore,    the  importance  of   the 
subject  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  nature  so 
exalted  as  to  remove   it  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  party  or  political  feeling.    My 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  indeed  (Lord 
Lyndhurst),  set  out  with  stating  that  it 
was  his  intention  not  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  a  party  question ;    and  if  in  the 
course  of  his  address  he  somewhat  swerved 
from  his  resolution,  his  doing  so  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  his  own  propositions  on  former  occa- 
sions were,  by  his  opponents,  treated  only 
with  a  view  to  party  purposes.     My  Lords, 
the  returns  on  the  table  are  extremely 
important,  as  affording  proofs  of  various 
facts    necessary  to  be   considered,    and 
which   I  have  considered  with  the  best 
attention  in  my  power.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, however,  to  state  the  results  in  detail, 
but  rather  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  a 
more  general  view  than  has  hitherto  been 
presented  of  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  the  many  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Chancellor.    The  extent  of  those  duties 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  principal  source  of  the 
evils  complained  of;    and  so  clear  does 
this  appear  to   me,   that  I    can    hardly 
imagine  my  noble   and   learned    Friend 
does  not  equally  perceive  it.     When,  in- 
deed, he  states  that  you  may  debate  re- 
specting the  King's  Bench,  or  other  courts, 
and   no  political  feeling  will  be  thereby 
excited,  but  that  once  approach  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  hostility  of  party  is 
aroused,  does  he  not  inadvertently  admit 
the  fact?    Does  he  not  perceive  that  the 
reason  simply  is,  because  the  Chancellor 
who  is  the  highest  judicial  officer,  is  also 
one  of  the  highest  political  officers  of 


the  Crown  ?  After  long  considefation  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  the 
union  of  those  judicial  and  political  fuoco 
tions  in  the  Chancellor  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  the  growth  of  many  of  the  evils 
which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  remedy; 
and  though  1  admit  that  many  eminent 
authorities  are  favourable  to  the  opinion 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  the 
office  of  Chancellor  cannot  be  divided 
with  advantage  to  the  country,  yet  I  have 
to  submit  to  your  Lordships  thai  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  not  come  to  a  just 
conclusion  on  this  subject ;  .and  no  small 
part  of  my  embarrassment  arises  from  this, 
that  while  he  considers  the  partial  division 
of  the  office  to  be  objectionable,  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  consider  that  the  office  ought 
to  be  divided  to  an  extent  much  more  con* 
siderable  than  has  been  hitherto  proposed. 

My  Lords,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships  should  be 
called  to  the  many  great  and  important 
duties  which  the  constitution  of  this 
country  imposes  on  the  person  holding  the 
great  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  those  great  and 
important  duties  being  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, by  one  man,  however  great  his 
abilities;  to  the  inconveniences  which  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  that  impossibility ;  and 
to  the  measures  which  appear  most  proper 
to  supply  the  defects  and  remedy  the  evils 
which  I  shall  point  out. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, your  Lordships  have  been  informed 
that  they  are  partly  judicial  and  partly 
political ;  and  that  his  judicial  duties  are 
partly  of  original  and  partly  of  appeU 
late  jurisdiction ;  but  in  order  that  the 
subject  may  be  understood  with  distinct- 
ness, it  is  necessary  to  be  a  little  more 
particular. 

As  a  Judge  in  matters  of  original  juris- 
diction, he  has  not  only  to  hear  and 
determine  all  the  various  matters  which 
properly  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  various  matters 
attributed  to  him  by  Acts  of  Parliament^ 
but  other  matters  which  come  before  him 
as  Visitor  of  Charities  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  and  as  Guardian  and  Superin- 
tendant  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics  and  their 
estates,  by  special  commission  from  hia 
Majesty. 

As  a  Judge  in  matters  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  he  is  Speaker  or  Prolocutor  of 
this  House,  in  its  judicial  capacityi  the 
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•npeme  coort  of  appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  he  is  Chief  Judge  in  the 
Coort  of  Chancery,  rehearing  and  affirm- 
ing, reversing  or  varying,  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

In  both  these  respects  he  is  in  a  situation 
somewhat  anomalous.  Strictly  speaking, 
he  is  not  a  Judge  of  Appeal  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  the 
Vice-Chancellor;  but  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Court,  are  not  complete  till  they 
have  been  enrolled  ;  before  enrolment  they 
must  be  signed  by  the  Chancellor;  when 
they  are  so  signed  they  become  his  decrees 
and  orders ;  till  that  is  done,  the  suitors 
have,  under  certain  sanctions,  a  right  to 
have  the  causes  reheard  by  him;  and, 
under  the  circumstances  which  happen, 
luch  rehearings  in  most  cases  are  substan- 
tially appeals.  Strictly  speaking,  again, 
the  Chancdlor,  though  a  Peer,  is,  no  more 
than  any  other  Peer,  a  Judge  of  Appeals 
in  this  House.  The  appellate  jurisdiction 
(under  circumstances  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  have  to  request  your  Lordships' 
attention)  is  vested  in  the  House,  and 
every  Peer  has  his  voice  and  vote.  But, 
generally  speaking,  other  Peers,  even  if 
attending  the  House,  do  not  attend  to  the 
subject :  and^  notwithstanding  some  ex- 
ceptions which  have  lately  been  more  fre- 
frequent  than  they  formerly  were,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  is  in 
practice  exercised  by,  and  substantially 
vested  in,  the  Chancellor  alone. 

As  a  politician,  the  Chancellor  is  the 
King's  principal  adviser  in  matters  of  law 
-—a  Privy  Couneiller*— a  Cabinet  Minister 
>— and  a  Great  Officer  of  State,  responsi- 
ble in  all  matters  ministerial  and  political 
which  are  connected  with  the  custody  and 
use  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  law;  he  Is  or  ought  to  be  superintend- 
ant  of  the  Courts  of  Law— the  minister 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  there.  He  ought 
to  attend  to  the  Bills  from  time  to  time 
brought  Into  Parliament,  for  making  new 
or  altering  old  laws.  To  him  in  particular 
the  King,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  entitled  to  look  for  advice  and 
information  in  all  matters  which  regard 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  state 
of  the  law.  He  is  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  In  its  political  and  legislative  capa- 
city ;  and,  among  his  many  other  political 


duties,  he  is  charged  with  the  appoiiitmenl 
and  removal  of  Magistrates,  and  the  pa«« 
tronage  of  the  King's  livings,  under  the 
value  of  20/.  a  year,  in  the  King's  books. 

I  have  given  no  more  than  an  outline  of 
the  duties  attached  to  the  office ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  no  man  can  perform  them 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  the  public* 
The  extent,  variety,  and  importance  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  distract  and  overpower  the 
most  vigorous  attention,  if  attempted  to  be 
conscientiously  applied.  In  this  state  of 
things,  what  has  been  found  most  presnng 
has  been  attended  to,  the  rest  has  been 
neglected ;  and  the  consequences  have 
been — delay  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery — delay  of  justice  in  this  House 
— the  neglect  of  many  of  those  great 
political  duties  which  consist  in  the  super* 
mtendance  of  the  law,  and  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice,— and  the  transfer  of  others 
of  those  duties  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment. 

Again  and  again  have  the  delays  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  inattention  of  the  Chancello 
to  Bills  passing  through  Parliament,  been 
ignorantly  or  from  parly  motives  attributed 
to  a  want  of  due  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Chancellor.  Rarely  indeed  has  the 
imputation  been  true, — the  fault  has  been 
In  the  accumulation  upon  the  Chancellor^ 
of  more  and  a  greater  variety  of  business 
than  it  was  possible  for  any  one  man  to 
dij»pose  of.  He  cannot  constantly  and 
regularly  attend  to  his  judicial  business 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  the  Speaker  of  this 
House : — he  cannot  constantly  and  regularly 
attend  the  service  of  this  House,  oecause 
he  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  :  —  and  he  cannot 
constantly  and  regularly  devote  his  attention 
to  the  great  and  important  functions, 
political  and  legal,  which  belong  to  the 
holder  of  the  great  seal,  because  he  is 
a  Judge  in  this  House  and  in  his  own  Court. 
Owinff  therefore  to  the  multiplicity  and 
magnitude  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Chancellor,  there  is  in  judicature  a  want 
of  iudicial  power  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  a  want  of  adequate  judicial  assistance 
to  this  House  ;  and  there  is  in  legislation  a 
want  of  power  to  attend  in  a  proper  manner 
to  the  various  matters  connected  with  the 
law,  which  come  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament. 
The  want  of  judicial  power  in  the  Court  of 
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Chaoeeiy  u  so  fnnU;  admitted  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  oppofiite^  tbat  I 
sbaU  take  tbe  liberty  of  assuming  it,  with- 
out troubling  your  lordflbips  with  the  proofs 

in  detail* 

The  consequence  is  delay  In  the 
administration  of  justice  there> — a  delay 
productive  of  the  most  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  suitors  and  the  public.  The  largest 
part  of  the  whole  property  of  the  country 
which  is  litigated^  is,  in  one  way  or  other^ 
subject  to  adjudication  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Those  who  consider  how  much 
the  security  of  property^  and  the  happiness 
of  all  ranks  of  people  depend  on  the  due 
execution  of  trusts, — the  specific  perform- 
ance of  agreements, — the  settlement  of 
accounts,--- the  administration  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons, — the  guardianship  of 
infants, — the  protection  of  the  separate 
property  of  married  women, — and  the 
many  other  iropartant  subjects  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Equity,  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  of  the  extent  of  sufiering  which  must 
arise  from  undue  or  improper  delays  in  the 
administration  of  justice  there* 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
there  are  many  causes  of  delay  besides  the 
want  of  judicial  power  ;  and  those  causes 
of  delay  ought  to  be  most  carefully 
examined,  with  a  view  to  remove  them  if 
possible,  or  to  diminish  their  effect  in  cases 
where  they  cannot  be  removed :  but  of  all 
the  causes  of  unnecessary  delay,  the  defect 
of  judicial  power  is  the  most  prominent ; 
and  until  it  is  remedied,  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  a  species  of  mockery  to  adopt 
other  means  to  accelerate  the  decision  of 
causes.  Several  years  ago,  it  was  well 
asked  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite,  who  has  again  asked  to-night, 
why  should  you  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  causes  are  made  ready  for  hearing 
if,  when  you  have  reached  that  stage,  their 
further  progress  is  stopped  by  the  want  of 
judges  to  hear  them?  The  question  was 
met  by  a  suggestion  now  known  to  be 
without  foundation,  that  there  was  no 
want  of  judges. 

I  shall  not  detain  your  lordships  by 
detailing  the  particular  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  delay  of  the  judicial 
business  of  this  House.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  seems  to  think,  that  all 
the  judicial  business  may  easily  be  disposed 
of.  The  arrears  of  Appeals  and  Writs  of 
Error  at  the  end  of  successive  sessions;,  seem 
scarcely  oonsisteDt  with  his  view.  Certainly 


the  delays  which  happen  do  nol  aU  •f  thdift 
arise  from  want  of  the  judicial  assSataaea 
of  the  Chancellor  owing  to  his  other 
employments ;  but  that  many  of  them  do 
arise  ^m  that  source  your  lordshipa  will 
be  assured  of,  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
attend  to  the  statement  which  I  have  to 
make  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to 
remedy  them.  The  other  great  cause  of 
delay  arises  from  the  suspension  of  all 
proceedings  during  the  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  Parliament* 

Your  lordships  are  aware,  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  kingdom,  and  comprises 
matters  of  law  as  well  as  of  Equity ; 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  at 
least  no  unnecessary  delay,  in  appeals, 
will  I  hope  appear  from  this  consideration^ 
alone,  that  every  appeal  involves  an  assertion 
that  the  judge  has  committed  an  error.  If 
the  assertion  be  true,  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  appellant,  and  is  in  course  of 
execution  against  him  ;  if  the  assertion  be 
not  true,  there  is  an  imputation  upon  the 
judge  which  ought  to  be  removed*  In 
dther  case  the  matter  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  and  determined  without  any  unnecea* 
sary  delay. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  tba 
evils  of  delay  are  greatly  increased  by  thfi 
collateral  effects  which  result  from  it. 

Delay  begets  delay.  In  the  course  of 
time  supplemental  facts  arise-^parties  die 
or  change  their  relative  situation-^new 
parties  interested  in  the  property  come 
into  existence— interests  devolve  or  ara 
transmitted,  and  various  dealings  with  the 
property  take  place.  Every  event  may 
and  often  does  become  a  source  of  freah 
litigation  and  fresh  delay.  Bills  of  Revivor 
and  Supplement,  and  repeated  interlocutory 
applications  are  the  consequences,  and  in 
their  turn  become  the  causes  of  additioiial 
delay  and  increased  expense. 

The  delay  united  with  its  attendant 
expense  attends  to  shut  the  door  of  justice. 
The  man  whose  violated  rights  require  th« 
aid  of  the  law,  and  who  ought  to  find 
redress  in  the  courts,  it  detemd  by  the 
delay  and  the  expense.  The  wnmg^oof 
sits  in  tranquillity  and  triumphs;  nay 
more,  the  same  state  of  things  which  dig- 
courages  bona  ^fide  litigation  encourages 
mab Relitigation,  and  invites  the  wroi^ 
doer  himselT  into  court ;  becomes  with  a 
fictitious  complaint,  not  to  establish  a  right 
but  to  extort  submission  to  a  wrong,  and  to 
secure  to  himself  the  fruit  of  nis  own 
iniquity.    There  are  cases  in  which  th« 
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iajiiTed  party  will  rather  submit  to  oppres. 
sion  or  a  compromise  of  his  right,  than  ex- 
^me  himself  to  litigation,  which  he  knows 
will  he  attended  with  great  delay,  and 
consequent  anxiety  and  expense. 

But  delay,  however,  grievous  in  its  con- 
sequences, cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  is 
not  always  to  be  imputed  to  the  court  in 
which  it  occurs.  There  are  cases  in  which 
unnecessary  delay,  to  a  great  extent,  may 
be  justly  imputed  to  the  neglect  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  parties  or  their  agents ;  there 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  truth  cannot  be 
investigated  aiid  ascertained  without  the 
consumption  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  t.  e, 
without  much  delay.  Cases  of  long  pending 
accounts,  of  intricate  transactions — cases  of 
complicated  and  artfully  concealed  fraud  — 
cases  of  trust,  the  execution  or  breach  of 
which  may  extend  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  are  cases  of  that  kind :  and  these  are 
the  cases,  above  all  others,  which  I  have 
generally  found  made  the  subject  of  deda* 
matory  attacks  on  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  cited  as  proofs  of  unnecessary  delay 
there ;  and  there  are  persons  who  in  igno- 
rance, or  in  the  eagerness  of  their  party  zeal, 
have  denounced  dday  in  terms  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  opinion  that  to  be ''  swift 
of  despatch  "  is  the  only  or  principal  requi- 
site of  a  good  judge.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  ora  more  dangerous  mistake.  There 
certainly  may  be  cases  in  which  a  rash, 
hurried,  and  wrong  decision  against  the 
miserable  suitor  would  to  him  be  preferable 
to  a  prolongation  of  his  suspense  and  anx- 
iety. But  haste  or  undue  celerity  gene- 
rally produces  injustice  in  the  particular 
case,  and  it  always  tends  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  injustice,  and  an  universal  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  all  suitors  and  of  the 
public ;  and  in  that  way  is  more  pernicious 
to  the  genial  interests  of  the  public,  than 
the  undue  delay  of  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  the  effects. 

The  office  iof  Chancellor  is,  however,  po- 
litical  as  well  as  judicial,  and  I  have  next 
to  beg  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to 
the  inconveniences  which  arise  from  the 
want  of  the  due  performance  of  those  politi- 
cal duties  which  the  Constitution  attributes 
to  that  high  office.  It  will  be  admitted, 
that  it  is  £e  first  duty  of  Government  to 
provide  for  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, which  is  in  fact  the  life-blood  of  a 
civilised  community.  But  justice,  though 
in  its  popular  sense  of  wider  import,  in  its 
practical  application  depends  on  the  law— 
and  it  beomnes  necessary  for  the  Grovem. 
ment  to  take  care,  that  the  law,  on  which 
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justice  in  its  practical  application  depends, 
is  in  as  good  a  state  as  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  the  state  of  sodety,  and  other 
circumstances  will  permit.  The  constant 
fluctuation  of  all  human  affiiirs — the  new 
sort  of  transactions  in  which  men  from  time 
to  time  engage^ — the  new  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  one  another,  make  it  abso« 
lutely  necessary  for  their  welfare,  and  even 
for  the  peace  of  society,  that  such  corre* 
spending  changes,  as  wisdom  and  experience 
may  sanction,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
made  in  the  law. 

A  constant  and  vigilant  superintendance 
over  the  state  of  the  law  should  therefore 
be  diligently  exercised.  The  mode  of  its 
working — the  defects  which  may  be  ob« 
served — the  inconveniences  which  arise— 
should  be  duly  and  regularly  noted.  The 
learned  judges  whose  duty  it  is  to  admi- 
nister, but  who  have  no  authority  to  make 
the  law,  when  they  meet  with  cases  to 
which  the  existing  law  is  not  applicable, 
should  give  information  to  the  Government, 
and  the  changes  which  may  from  time  to 
time  become  necessary  should  be  carefully 
considered  upon  a  general  system.  In  the 
absence  of  any  efficient  assistance  in  this 
respect  from  the  Chancellor,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  both  its  executive  and  legislative 
parts,  is  in  want  of  a  constant  and  safe 
guide  to  useful  improvement  when  there  is 
need  of  it,  and  of  a  constant  and  prudent 
check  to  inconsiderate  innovation  when 
ignorantly  proposed. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  laws  should  be 
absolutely  fixed,  but  custom  will]  always 
give  a  preference  to  that  which  has  been 
long  used ;  and  by  adopting  a  proper  plan 
of  care  and  superintendance,  you  may  ac- 
quire a  fixedness  of  method  and  system 
which,  admitting  of  such  variations  as 
the  fluctuating  state  of  afiairs  may  and  must 
from  time  to  time  require,  will  nevertheless 
establish  and  confirm  those  settled  notions 
of  right  and  duty  on  which  the  welfare  of 
society  depends.  The  law  cannot  be  looked 
up  to  with  the  same  blind  veneration  that 
it  used  to  be  when  involved  in  mystery  and 
obscurity;  but  it  will  receive  a  diJOferent 
and  more  valuable  sort  of  veneration,  when 
all  rash  changes  are  checked,  and  all  useful 
suggestions  are  adopted,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  upon  a  general  plan,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  whole  system  conform  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people  at  large. 

Most  justly  has  it  been  said,  ''  Morota 
morum  reteniio  res  iurhulenia  est,  (BcauS  nc 
novitas;"  and  truly  have  we  experienced 
it  in  this  country.    There  was  a  time. 
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Mvlddk  all  wbo  have  attended  to  tlie  subject 
may  remember,  wben  no  cbange  tbat  could 
be  resisted  was  allowed;  when  men  of 
great  power  and  influence  really  believed 
that  our  system  of  law  was  not  only  better 
than  that  which  was  enjoyed  by  any  other 
country,  but  was  as  a  whole,  and  in  every 
part,  better  than  any  thing  else  which  the 
wit  of  man  could  suggest ;  when  Govern, 
ment,  or  the  law  authorities,  instead  of 
watching  the  system  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement when  safe  and  proper,  watched 
the  system  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro. 
tecting  it  in  the  state  it  then  was.  That 
plan  of  resistance  was  for  a  time  eminently 
successful ;  but  the  necessity  and  the  desire 
of  change  went  on  increasing,  and  at  length 
prevail^.  Proposals  to  change  then  came 
on  with  a  rapidity  which  scarcely  admitted 
of  control.  The  Government  has  from 
time  to  time  found  itself  embarrassed  by 
the  proposals  to  change  which  have  been 
made,  and  by  its  own  incapacity  to  afibrd 
them  due  consideration.  The  Chancellor 
was  the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  de- 
volved, but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  it,  and  the  expedient  has  been, 
to  appoint  commissions  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  law  in  its  different  branches, 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  ascertained 
grievances* 

We  have,  accordingly,  within  a  few  years 
past,  had,  in  England  alone,  Commissions  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Law 
of  Real  Property,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law.  The 
expedient  was  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  established  practice  of  the  Constitution, 
but  was  never  before  so  extensively  resorted 
to.  The  Commissioners,  generally  speaking, 
have  applied  great  knowledge  and  industry 
in  investigating  the  subjects  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  They  have  collected  a 
great  mass  of  very  valuable  information, 
and  made  many  useful  suggestions.  But 
they  worked  separately,  coUected  their  in- 
formation and  made  their  suggestions  sepa- 
rately, with  special  regard  to  their  own 
peculiar  objects  and  circumstances;  and 
their  recommendations  have  not  always 
been  perfectly  consistent  with  one  another. 
If  there  had  been  a  central  power  to  com- 
pare their  different  reports  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whole  system  of  the  law ;  if 
there  had  been  a  minister  able  to  bestow  his 
own  time  on  the  subject,  to  consult  the 
judges  and  officers  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and,  after  receiving  their 
advice,  to  procure  the  proper  Bills  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  to  explain  to  Parliament  the  foun- 
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dation  and  reasons  of  the  proposed  changei^ 
f.  e.  if  the  time  of  th^  holder  of  the  Great 
Seal  had  not  been  otherwise  occupied,  the 
country  might,  before  this  time,  have 
derived  infinite  benefit  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners.  Under  the  circumstances 
which  have  existed,  some  fruits,  nay,  con- 
siderable fruits,  have  been  derived  from 
their  valuable  labours;  but  I  would  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  members  of  the  successive 
Governments  which  have  existed  during; 
the  last  ten  years,  if  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  should  or 
should  not  be  adopted,  or,  that  difficulty 
being  overcome,  whether  the  diffiulty  of 
preparing,  bringing  forward,  and  explaining 
the  necessary  Bills,  have  not  been  in  many 
instances  insuperable?  and  whether  this 
has  not  arisen  solely  from  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  and  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  attend  to  the  subject  ? — a  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  and  power,  which 
would  not  have  been  experienced  if  the 
holder  of  the  Great  Seal  had  not  been  so 
unavoidably  occupied  with  other  matters  as 
to  prevent  his  giving  due  attention  to  the 
subject.  And  I  confidently  ask  every  man 
who  has  witnessed  with  any  attention  the 
manner  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  alterations  in  the  law  are  prepared  and 
brought  forward,  whether  he  is  not  satis- 
fied that  very  great  public  inconvenience 
constantly  arises  from  the  want  of  some 
constituted  and  responsible  Minister  capable 
of  attending  to  the  subject,  and  of  giving 
the  requisite  information  and  proper  as- 
sistance in  laying  the  proposal  before  the 
legislature  for  its  consideration,  and  in 
framing,  and  finally  settling  the  details  of 
the  law,  when  the  general  principle  is  ap- 
proved of  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  the  fact-— every 
Government  has  struggled  with  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  at  times  even  attempted  to  dis- 
semble it ;  but  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  offices  does  not  afford  the  country  the 
benefit  of  a  constant  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendance  over  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  does  not  afford  to  the  executive  Gou 
vemment  and  to  the  legislature  such  re- 
gular and  constant  information  respecting 
the  state  of  the  law,  the  proceedings  and 
situation  of  the  courts,  and  aU  other  mattera 
relating  to  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  nor  such  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  new  laws,  as  may  afford  the 
best  guide  to  safe  and  useful  improvement, 
and  the  most  secure  check  to  rash  and 
ignorant  proposals  to  change.  Without  a 
proper  guide,  the  Parliament  proceeds  from 
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▼ear  to  jear  blundering  in  legislation^  ac- 
eumulating  one  statute  upon  another^  with- 
out Kystem  and  without  order ;  and  the 
statutes  themselves  are  o&en  framed  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  defy  interpre- 
tation ;  daily  provoking  observations  in  the 
courts  of  justice  upon  the  carelessness  and 
want  dt  Aill  in  the  legislature. 

But  besides  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  impossibility  of  performing  the 
whole  duties  thrown  upon  the  Chancellor, 
there  are  others  which  arise  from  some  of 
the  duties  which  he  is  obliged  to  perform 
being  incompatible  with  one  another,  and 
unfit  to  be  performed  by  the  same  man. 

Being  a  Judge  of  rehearing  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and,  in  effect,  the  Judge  of 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  have 
been  in  practice  two  successive  appeals — 
one  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
Court  of  Chancerv,  and  a  second  from  the 
I^ord  Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  due  administration  of  Justice  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  decisions  of 
every  Judge  of  original  Jurisdiction  should 
be  subject  to  reconsideration;  not  only 
upon  a  rehearing  before  the  same  judge, 
but  upon  an  appeal  to  another  judge  or 
court;  but  a  double  appeal  (beuig  more 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice)  produces  unnecessary 
litigation,  expense,  and  delay.  We  do  not 
want  an  appeal  in  the  shape  of  a  rehearing 
and  then  a  real  appeal. 

Lord  Lf/ndhursi :  That  is  what  this 
Bill  does  in  effect  provide* 

Lord  Langdale :  Yes :  and  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  may  recollect  that  that 
is  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  I  have 
disapproved-  In  order  to  the  due  ad  minis* 
tration  of  justice,  two  things  are  wanted**- 
first,  a  rehearing,  which  enables  the  parties 
|o  ofi^r  new  arguments,  or  present  the  case 
in  a  new  light  to  the  same  1udge»  and 
affords  to  him  an  opuortunity  of  correcting 
any  errors  into  wnich  he  may  have  acci- 
dentally fallen ;  and  secondly,  an  appeal  to 
another  judge  or  court,  whenever  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  judge  has  com- 
mitted an  error  after  the  case  has  been  duly 
presented  to  him,  and  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  duly  considering  it.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  cause  cannot  be 
candidly  and  fairly  reheard  by  the  same 
judge.  I  have  been  witness  to  many  in- 
tances  of  that  kind  ;  and  no  doubt  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Lords,  reyerses  his 


own  decsees  IB  the  Court  of  Chonaery*  But 
this  he  might  do  in  his  own  Dame,  upon  a 
rehearing  in  his  own  courl;»  without  the 
forms,  or  the  delays  and  expenses  of  a  pre- 
tended appeal  to  another  court. 

Moreover,  the  mind  of  a  judge  ought  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  ealta 
and  tranquillity.  His  cool  and  undiaturbed 
attention  should  always  be  given  to  the 
case    before    him,  and  be  should  bp,  if 
possible,  protected  from  the  agitation  of 
political   storms.    Yet   the  Chancellor  ia 
left  peculiarly  exposed  to  them  ,  and  what 
is  it  that  we  may  not  see?     The  man  is 
subject  to  human  frailty ;  he  is  called  fioin 
the  judgment-seat  to  mix  in  party  politic^, 
and  when  his  power  b   tottering  to  its 
foundation,  or  great  political  exatement 
exists,  his  feelings  will  show  signs  of  their 
existence.     One  man  may  be  almost  dis- 
solved in  tears-*another  may  collect  hiou- 
self  into  rigidity,  by  an  effort  too  manifest 
not  to  betray  his  inward  emotion ; — another 
may  scarcely  seek  to  conceal  the  wild  esi* 
citement  which  tosses  his  mind : — ^hit  all 
such  scenes  are  unseemly  on  the  Judgment- 
seat,  and  all  such  feelings  unfit  the  judge 
to  do  his  duty  there.    It  is  clear  that  such 
things  ought  to  be  avoided ;  dear  also,  that 
a  judge  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  be  assailed 
by  the  importunities  and  solicitations  which 
inevitably  crowd  on  the  possessor  of  great 
patronage:    dear    also,    that  the  suitors 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mat  exnense 
and  inconvenience  which  is  orten  produced 
by  the  change  of  their  judge  with  the 
change  of  administration.    Let  the  case  of 
Lady  Hewle^'s  charity  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  inconvenience*   The 
case  was  heard  before  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord  now  absent  (Lord  Brougham),  with 
the  assistance  of  two  judges.    Before  the 
dedsion  was  given,  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  ceased  to    be  Chancellor,  and  tho 
hearing  went  for  nothing.    The  ease  was 
again  neard    by  my    noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (hordi  Lyndburst),  with  tha 
assistance  of  two  judges ;  and  before  tha 
decision  was  given,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  in  his  turn  ceased  to  be  Chancellor : 
and  this  second  hearing  would  also  have 
gone  for  nothing  if  the  parties  had  not  con* 
sen  ted  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  mj 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  notwithstanding 
bis  loss  of  office*    Experience  baa  ixided 
suffidently  proved  the  great  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  political 
and  judidal  functions  of  the  Chancellor* 

In  stating  the  inconveniences  which  ap* 
pear  to  have  arisen  in  the  different  ways  I 
have  mentioned,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
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il  axpfomi,  tbat  I  impute  tliem  to  tbe 
penooAl  ooBduot  of  the  eminent  men  who 
we  Aocceiuvely  held  ibe  high  office  of 
Chancellor*  No  man  is  bound  to  perfonn 
impofisibilitiQg ;  and  certain  I  am,  that  no 
man  in  modem  times  has  been,  or  is  able 
to  perfonoi  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
numerous  important,  complicated,  and  in- 
compatible duties,  which  are  attributed  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor.  And  if  it  should 
be  said  that  the  Chancellor,  finding  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  his 
business,  ought  to  have  investigated  the 
cause  and  provided  a-  remedy;  I  shall 
answer,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  done  so,  but  that  every  lawyer  has 
been  brought  up  to  contemplate  the  office 
of  Chancellor  as  the  great  object  of  profes- 
aonal  ambition,  the  great  priae,  the  remote 
proepeot  of  which  allured  the  student  to 
devote  his  early  days  to  painful  and  la- 
borious industry;  and  the  possession  of 
which  rewarded  a  life  of  toil.  To  dim  the 
splendour  of  the  office  by  abstracting  any 
of  its  attributes,  has  bfen  thought  a  species 
of  profanation;  evenr  le;^l  mind  has  re- 
owled  from  the  consiaeratbn  of  expedients 
likely  to  end  in  that  result ;  and  I  cannot 
taka  upon  myself  to  impute  blame  to  those 
who,  in  wdx  circumstances,  have  shrunk 
fi?om  the  task.  But,  turn  the  matter  in 
tv«ry  way,  thf  question  forces  itself  upon 
us — What  ought  to  be  done  with  the  office 
of  Chancellor  ?  From  the  numerous,  com- 
plicated, and  incompatible  duties  thrown 
upon  him,  the  work  of  the  country  is  not 
done ;  and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  assuming 
too  much  when  I  venture  to  say,  that  it 
eanuot  be  dona  without  a  division  of  his 
labour ;  and  that  to  make  the  division  ef^^ 
factual  and  beneficial,  ifr  should  be  made 
into  three  distinct  pittts,  according  to  the 
three  distinct  classes  of  duty  which  the 
Chancellor  has  to  perform ;  the  judicial 
original — the  judicial  appellate— -and  the 
political.  If  the  nee^ssiiy,  and  also  the 
prineiple  of  division  bo  ascartainedi  we 
ought  <I  pi^sune)  to  go  tha  whole  Imigth 
10  which  the  principle  leads,  provided  we 
do  so  with  the  necessary  prudence  and 
eautkm. 

There  are  three  thmp  to  bo  provided 
for  :-p«lBt,  sufficient  original  judicial  power 
SB  tha  Court  of  Chancery ;  Snd,  sufficient  le* 
gal  and  political  power  to  enable  the  Govern. 
neni  to  give  adequate  attimtion  to  the  state 
of  the  Jaw  and  the  administration  of 
Juatiee ;  9rd,  sufficient  legal  assistance  for 
the  exerelse  of  the  appellate  judical  power 
of  tha  House  of  Lords.    And,  to  provide 


for  those  objeots,  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships,— 

That  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  no 
longer  hold  the  Great  Seal,  but  be  created 
by  letters  patent,  and  con6ned  to  his 
judicial  functions  of  original  jurisdiction  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery : 

That  the  Great  Seal  should  be  delivei^d 
to  a  Lord  Keeper,  who  should  perform  all 
the  political  functions  which  have  hereto- 
fore belonged  to,  or  ought  to  have  been 
exercised  by,  the  Lord  Chancellor  holding 
the  Great  Seal,  but  should  have  no  judicial 
power  whatever : 

That  this  House  should  be  made  a  satis 
factory  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  competent  to  do  the  work 
imposed  on  them,  and  responsibU  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  duties* 

My  LordSf  I  consider  that  this  may  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  to  the  dignity  and  privi- 
leges of  this  House.  But  I  feel  that  I 
have  now  touched  upon  the  most  difficult 
part  of  my  suitfect,  and  I  can  scarcely 
venture  to  proceed  further  without  entering 
into  some  historical  detail  respeeting  the 
appellate  jurMiction  of  this  House,  and  the 
attempts  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  reform  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  accurately  the 
origin  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  matters  of  judicature.  The 
King  was  at  all  times  considered  as  the 
fountain  of  justice,-'-^  the  authority  to  be 
resorted  to  in  any  case  o(  grievance  by  error, 
delay,  or  obstruction  in  the  ordinary  Courts; 
and  it  was  upcm  the  King,  or  the  Kin^r  and 
his  Council,  especially  his  Council  in 
Parliament,  that  the  country  mainly  relied 
for  redress*  In  the  tinie  o^  Edward  M, 
Cl4  Edw*  S,  Stat*  1,  cap.  i$,]|  it  wap 
enacted--** 

^*  That  at  every  Parliament  should  be  ehosem 
a  prelate,  two  earls,  and  two  barons,  who 
should  have  commission  and  power  of  tha 
King,  to  bear  by  petition  delivered  to  themt 
Ibe  complaints  of  grievances  and  delays  doaa 
in  judicature ;  and  by  good  advice  of  themr 
selves,  the  Chancellor,  and  others,  should 
proceed  to  take  a  good  accord,  and  malte  a 
good  Judgment.  And  that  in  case  the  difll« 
cuUy  seemed  so  great  that  it  might  not  be 
determined  without  aasent  of  Parliament,  the 
records  were  to  be  brought  iato  the  next 
Parlisment,  and  there  a  final  accord  should  be 
taken,  what  judgment  should  be  given  in  suoH 
case." 

The  Pariiament  which  originally  pos« 
sessed  judicature  was  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  of  which  the  King  was  thf 
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Iieadj  and  the  House  of  Commons  a  con- 
stituent part;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
containing  the  only  persons  who  in  early 
times  were  competent  to  attend  to  matters 
of  law,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  main  juris- 
diction centered  there;  and  it  was  once 
conceived  that  any  cause,  and  in  any  stage 
of  it,  might  be  heard  and  determined  in  this 
House: — that  this  House  might  receive 
the  first  plaint,  or  order  the  proceedings  in 
an  inferi  ir  court  to  be  removed  hither  at 
any  period,  and  assume  the  task  of  deter- 
mining them.  With  these  matters  involved 
in  the  obscurity  of  what,  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  considered  remote  antiquity,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  occupy  time. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  was  that  which 
was  first  reduced  to  regular  form.  It  rests 
upon  the  King's  writ,  which,  after  some 
Tariation  of  form,  ultimately  became  a  writ 
whereby  the  judge  in  the  court  below, 
upon  sdleged  error,  was  commanded  to 
bring  the  record  to  his  Majesty  in  his 
Parliament,  that  he,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the 
same  Parliament,  might  cause  to  be  done 
what  was  right  for  correcting  the  alleged 
error. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  errors,  it 
would  appear  that  the  learned  persons  who 
are  now  summoned  to  attend  this  House 
as  the  Kind's  council  here,  bad  not  only 
voice  of  advice,  as  they  now  have,  but  also 
voice  of  suffrage  which  they  now  have  not ; 
and  that  afterwards  the  King,  either  of  his 
own  authority  or  with  the  advice  of  the 
House,  assigned  a  select  number  of  Lords 
and  Judges  to  hear  and  determine  the 
alleged  errors :  but  it  has  long  been  entirely 
settled,  that  when  in  pursuance  of  the 
Kinff's  writ  the  record  is  brought  into 
Parliament,  and  the  alleged  errors  are  to 
be  considered,  it  is  the  House  of  Lords  who 
are  to  decide  the  question,  though  the  Lords 
for  their  own  assistance  or  satisfaction,  may 
ask  the  advice  of  the  Judees  and  others  who 
attend  the  House^  as  the  King's  council 
here. 

This  was  a  settled  course  of  proceeding 
before  it  became  necessary  to  consider  of 
appinds  from  the  Courts  of  Equity.  When 
the  business  of  these  Courts  increased  and 
their  decrees  became  numerous,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  means  of  revising 
their  judgments  must  have  become  obvious. 
But  the  great  Courts  of  Equity— the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
the  Court  of  Requests,  as  well  as  the  Equity 
Court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  were 


presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, — all 
great  officers  of  state ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  provide  a  remedy.  The  first  expedient 
resorted  to  was,  to  apply  to  the  King  for 
Commissions  to  examine  the  decrees ;  and 
instances  of  such  Commissions  to  examine 
the  decrees  made  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
are  found  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
James  1st  and  Charles  let ;  but  it  was  not 
unfrequent  to  attempt  to  vacate  decrees, 
by  Bill  in  Parliament  in  a  legislative  way. 

It  is  probable  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  first  applied  to  by  way  of  petition  to 
itself,  in  the  time  of  James  1st ;  and  it  is 
very  singular,  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
jurisdiction  at  that  time,  that  in  a  case  in 
which  the  House  had,  upon  petition,  made 
an  order  that  was  complained  of,  they  did 
not  persevere  in  midntaining  the  order, 
but  directed  that  the  cause  should  be  re- 
viewed in  Chancery,  by  the  Lord  Keeper, 
assisted  by  such  Lords  of  Parliament  as 
should  be  named  by  the  House,  and  the 
Lord  Keeper  was  to  be  a  suitor  to  his 
Majesty  for  a  Commission.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  House  was  not  freely  exercised 
till  afler  the  Restoration ;  and  after  some 
disputes  which  had  their  origin  in  questions 
of  privilege,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1675,  passed  this 
resolution  :-— 

"  Whereas  the  House  has  been  informed  of 
several  appeals  depending  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  from  CourU  of  Equity,  to  the  great 
violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Commons  of  England ;  it  is  this  day  resolved 
and  declared,  that  whosoever  shall  solicit, 
plead,  or  prosecute  any  appeal  against  any 
Commoner  of  England,  from  anv  Court  of 
Equity,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  shall 
be  proceeded  against  accordingly." 

The  Commons  soon  after  voted  two 
appeUants  into  custody.  The  Lords  voted 
protection  to  the  same  persons,  and  declared 
the  resolution  of  the  Commons  to  be 
'*  illegal,  unparliamentary,  and  tending  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  government."  Upon 
this  the  King  prorogued  the  Parliament 
for  fifteen  months,  and  the  dispute  was 
afterwards  settled  under  circumstances  not 
well  known.  The  Lords,  however,  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  their  right.  Af^er 
the  union  with  Scotland,  (though  the  Act 
took  no  notice  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction,) 
appeals  were  brought  to  the  House  of 
Lords  from  Scotland,  by  petition  to  the 
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Loids  without  any  application  to  the  King ; 
and  by  the  Act  of  Union  with  Irehind,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  was  expressly  reserved 
to  the  House  of  Lords  6S.  the  United 
Kingdom* 

The  jurisdiction  which  in  process  of  time 
was  thus  firmly  established^  was  at  an  early 
period  disapproved  of  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale^ 
who  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  such  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
judgments  of  learned  Judges  given  with 
deliberation,  and  yet  subject  to  be  over- 
thrown by  one  single  content  or  not  content; 
and  it  does  seem  a  singular  constitution, 
that  a  House  composed  as  this  is,  should 
have  power  to  decide  in  matters  of  law  by 
a  majority  of  votes  against  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Judges.  This  power,  however,  has 
been  but  rarely  exercised.  Very  few  in- 
stances of  the  interference  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  opinion  of  the  Chan-* 
cellor  have  occurred*  The  reason  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
done  soon  after  the  jurisdiction  was  first 
exercised,  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
generally  thought  it  unbecoming  to  inter, 
fere  in  matters  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand^or  in  which  they  might  have  a  personal 
interest ;  and,  in  the  result,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  found  difficult  to  induce  the 
Lords  to  attend  at  all.  The  inconveniences 
indicated  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  which 
were  experienced  in  his  time,  can  be  hardly 
said  to  exist  in  modem  times.  The  whole 
business  has  been  usually  left  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  alone ;  he  has 
decided  appeals  and  writs  of  error  according 
to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  assisted 
when  he  pleased  by  other  Judges ;  but  his 
decisions  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
the  House ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  judgments  being  nominally  those  of  the 
House,  they  have  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession,  a  much  more 
imposing  dignity  and  authority  than  they 
would  have  have  had  if  pronounced  by  him 
as  a  single  Judge  in  a  distinct  Court.  In 
this  view,  the  public  were,  for  a  considerable 
time,  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  an 
arran^ment  which  at  first  seemed  very 
objectionable.  There  were  persons  who 
smiled  at  the  contrivances  and  ceremonies 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
proceedings  of  one  man  the  appearance  of 
oeing  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but,  in  substance,  the  public  looked 
to  the  Chancellor  alone;  the  Chancellor 
well  knew  that  the  only  responsibility, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of. 
Tested  in  him ;  he  took  pains  accordingly, 
aod  the  public  had  the  benefit. 


But  an  inconvenience,  not  contemplated 
at  an  early  period,  arose.  The  Chancellor 
having,  in  substance,  become  the  sole  Judge 
of  Appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
business  of  Appeals  could  not  ordinarily 
proceed  in  his  absence ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  continually  increasing.  The  business 
of  Appeals  was  increased  by  the  union  with 
Scotland,  and  long  afterwards  by  the  union 
with  Ireland.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
trace  the  history  with  minuteness.  The 
Chancellor  had,  as  I  have  said,  three 
sorts  of  business.  He  was  a  politician  ;  a 
Judge  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  a  Judge  in  his  own  Court.  His  in* 
creasing  occupations  deprived  the  country, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  benefit  of  his 
general  superintendence  of  the  law;  but 
there  were  parts  of  his  political  business  of 
such  urgent  and  pressing  necessity  that 
they  could  not  be  neglected,  and  they  were 
not.  The  test  of  his  time  was  divided 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  and  in  neither  place  could 
satisfaction  be  given.  I  pass  over  the 
complaints  which  were  from  time  to  time 
made  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  come  to  a  period 
of  ten  years  after  the  union  with  Ireland. 
In  the  spring  of  1811,  there  were  depend- 
ing in  the  House  296  appeals  and  forty- two 
writs  of  error ;  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  what  measures  it  might  be 
expedient  to  adopt,  for  the  more  expeditious 
hearing  of  causes  brought  into  the  House 
by  appeals  and  writs  of  error.  On  the 
20th  May,  the  Committee  reported  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  House  to  sit 
for  hearing  appeals,  at  least  three  days  in 
every  week  during  the  Session ;  meeting 
at  ten  o'clock  at  the  latest  on  each  day,  till 
the  arrear  should  be  considerably  reduced, 
and  subsequently  two  days  in  the  week ; 
that,  as  such  a  regulation  would  take  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  Chancellor's  time,  it 
was  absolutely  necessar}  that  some  relief 
should  be  aifbrded  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  other  judicial  duties ;  and  that  it  was 
expedient  (in  order  to  secure  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  attendance  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
sufficient  means  for  carrying  on  the  business 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery)  that  an  addi- 
tional Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  be  appointed.  On  the  30th  May, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  were 
adopted  by  the  House ;  and  they  were  the 
germ  of  the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  which  passed  into  a 
law  about  two  years  afterwards. 
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Ahnit  lh«  time  when  the  Committee 
reported,  the  House  of  Commons  instituted 
proceedinos   of  their  own  on  the  seme 
subject*    The  question  was  taken  up  as  a 
party  question*    A  desiie  to  throw  blame 
on  Lord  Eidon  appears  to  have  been  at  least 
«8  powerful  as  the  love  of  justice  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  who  opposed  the 
measure ;  and  the  debates  of  the  period, 
thoug|h  affording  some  useful  suggestions, 
ODiitain    but   little    valuable   instruction. 
There  were  those  who  thought,  or  said  thev 
thought,  that  the  Chanoellor,  l^  his  personal 
dilatoriness,    was  the   sole  cause  of  the 
obstruction  to  justice,  both  in  the  House  of 
Ijords    and  in   the  Court  of   Chancery. 
Others  considered  that  the  arrears  might  be 
Jttectually  disposed  of,  and  the  growing 
buBiTOSs  kept  down,  by  inducing  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  to  take  upon  himself  a 
greater  proportion  of  duty  than  he  then 
Pjtfibrmed;    by  taking  from    the    Lord 
ChanceUor  the  business  in  bankruptcy ;  by 
Mparating  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  from  that  of  Chancellor; 
w  by  making  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  efficient. 

The  Bill  at  length  passed  without  any 
material  alteration.    In  the  course  of  its 

E ogress  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
)rd  Eldon  had  said,  "that  according  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  theretofore  acted 
upon,  the  arrears  then  on  the  table  could  not 
be  disposed  of  for  eleven  years  from  that 
tome;*  and  Lord  Redesdale  had  said, 
'Either  that  measure  must  pass,  or  the 
House  roust  abandon  its  appellate  juris- 
diction. Which  was  the  most  constitutional 
•ourse,"  he  said,  « it  needed  no  argument 
to  point  out."    The  preamble  stated,  that 
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JP^C  numl»er  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error 
in  Parliament  had  of  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  had  become  necessary  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  tine  should  be  allotted 
for  bearing  and  determining  such  appeals  and 
writs  of  error,  than  had  usually  been  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  in  the  several 
judicial  functions  belonging  to  the  offices  of 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lords  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  another  Judge  should  be  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  such  judicial  fuuc- 
tiotts,  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &o.'* 

Throughout  the  proceeding,  it  was  as. 
Burned,  that  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery arose  from  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  that  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House  of  Lord*  could  not  be  transacted 


without  withdrawing  the  ChtmceUor  ftmn 
his  own  Court,  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  suitors  there,  If  other 
assistance  were  not  pxotided. 

The  Bill  having  become  a  law,  the  Vice- 
Chancelior  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  House  passed  the  order 
which  in  the  book  is  numbered  182,  for 
hearing  causes  three  days  a  week.    The 
predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  mea» 
sure  were  fulfilled  in  this,  that  the  Loid 
Chancellor  became  almost  entirely  ajodg« 
for  rehearing  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  or  Vice-chancellor  \ 
but  in  other  respects  the  reault  did  not  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  either  supporters 
or  opponents.  A  great  deal  more  business 
was  done,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  business  was 
by  no  means  cleared  off;  and  ten  years 
afterwards  the  House  was  told  by  Lord 
Liverpool  that  "  when  the  measure  was 
proposed  in   1813,   for  hearing  appeals 
during  the  whole  morning,  three  days  in 
the  week,  in  that  House  (and  which  had 
been  rigidly  adhered  to),  it  was  expected 
that  when  the  then  existing  arrear  of  ap- 
peals was  got  rid  of,  the  number  would  be 
so  kept  down,  that  one  day  in  the  week 
would  suffice  for  hearing  them,  and  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  might  then  be  enabled 
to  devote  the  other  two  days  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     So  Air» 
however,  from  this  being  the  case,   the 
number  of  appeals  had  actually  increased 
since  that  period,  the  number  lodged  being 
^70,  considerably  more  than  the  number 
heard  and  decided."  A  Select  Committee 
was  consequently  appointed,  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  as  connected  with 
the  hearing  of  appeals,  wriu  of  error,  and 
other  judicial  business.  In  June  1823,  the 
Committee  made  their  Report,  and  after 
adverting  to  the  establishment  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  182nd  order 
of  the  House,  they  stated  that  all  the  exer- 
tions which  were  used  had  at  length  been 
found  ineffectual ;  and  then  they  expressed 
themselves  in  the  remarkable  words  already 
quoted  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,—"  There  is  now  a  ma^ 
nifest  impossibility,  that  any  person  bold* 
ing  the  Great  Seal  can  find  the  time  whidi 
is  requisite  for  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
for  all  the  other  great  and  arduous  duties 
of  his  hi^h  ofiSce."    Nobody  can  read  the 
report  without  acknowledging^  that  th^ 
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GomailtM  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
inteettgatad  not  only  Ibe  iiamediate  objects 
of  their  inqoiry,  but  some  otber  importaut 
snbjects  connected  with  them.  The  Com- 
mitteOf  however,  came  to  singularly  weak 
conclusions.  They  recommended  the  ap- 
poitttnent  of  Speakers  by  Royal  Commis- 
sion  for  the  hearing  of  appeals,  and  a  com- 
pulsory proceeding  to  enforce  the  attend- 
aneo  dT  Peers. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  prooare  the  ap- 
pointment of  Speakers,  and,  perhaps,  not 
very  difficult  to  induce  the  House  to  make 
orders  to  compel  the  attendance  of  Peers,  | 
but  some  discussions  took  place.  In  pro- 
posing the  orders,  which  bear  date  the  7th 
of  July,  1823,  and  are  numbered  from  200 
to  209,  Lord  Liverpool  felt  the  difficulty 
of  his  subject ;  he  intimated  his  opinion, 
that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  removing 
the  Scotch  appeals  to  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion, and  stated  **  that  he  objected  to  the 
separation  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  from 
that  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  unwilling  to  see  that  high  and  ancient 
office  frittered  away  by  regulations  for  re- 
ducing or  dividing  its  duties."  Lord  Eldon 
took  occasion  to  say,  "  that  he  had  never 
known  any  man  in  the  profession  who  had 
not  deprecated  the  separation  of  the  two 
offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Against  that  project, 
therefore,  he  opposed  not  merely  his  own 
individual  opinion,  but  the  collective  opin- 
ion of  an  acute  and  intelligent  profession.^ 
Tenr  Lordships  will  perceive  that  I  make 
no  attempt  to  conceal  or  disguise  the 
weight  of  authority  which  there  is  against 
nsy  argument. 

It  is  to  be  lemarked,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  the  debate.  Lord  Colchester  stated,  that 
**  pnispective  measures  were  in  contem- 
plation to  prevent  the  future  growth  of  ap- 
peals, and,  amongst  them,  he  mentioned 
his  understanding  that  a  revision  of  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  al- 
ready reached  the  first  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  that  a  complete  report  had  been 
made  to  the  Chancellor  of  all  the  regula- 
tions established,  from  time  to  time,  by 
tfiOM  who  had  held  the  Great  Seal ;  and 
thai  upon  the  foundation  of  that  Report 
the  Chancellor,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  judges  of  his  court,  might  pro- 
eeed  to  make  great  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  court" 
Whether  any  material  progress  was  made 
in  that  very  important  work  does  not  ap- 
fnxp  bal  Loid  l^peakers  were  appointed^ 


and  the  orders  (200  to  209)  providing 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  Peers 
were  made.  They  continued  in  operation 
till  the  1st  of  February,  1828,  when  one 
of  them  was  vacated,  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  suspended ;  it  being,  I  believe,  found 
more  troublesome  to  enforce  the  process 
for  compulsory  attendance,  than  to  in- 
duce particular  lords  to  attend  by  solicita- 
tion . 

Whilst  the  House  proceeded  to  hear 
appeals  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Oif* 
ford  as  Lord  Speaker,  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  strongly  directed 
to  the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
and  the  task  of  revising  its  practice  being 
probably  found  more  difficult  than  was  ex- 
pected, in  the  year  1824  a  Commission  is- 
sued, to  inquire  whether  any  and  what  al- 
terations could  be  made  in  the  practice 
of  the  Court,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  Court, 
by  which  expense  and  delay  might  be  di- 
minished, and  also  whether  any  business 
could  be  usefully  withdrawn  from  the  Court 
and  committed  to  any  other  Court.    The 
Commission  diligently  and  fairly  pursued 
the  objects  of  their  inquiry— <they  exa- 
mined many  witnesses,  and  made  a  report, 
which,  though  in  my  opinion  it  fell  short 
of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  did  neverthe- 
less recommend  many  useful  regulations, 
and  in  useful  efficiency  exceeded  the  then 
expectations  of  the  public.    There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Government 
of  that  day  was  desirous  to  act  bona  fide 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.   My  noble  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite, who  then  held  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney-General, brought  a  Bill  for  that  pur- 
pose into  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  re- 
sumed it  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  persevered,  if  he  had  continued 
a  member  of  that  House ;  but  being  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  he  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  new 
point  of  view.     I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
anxious  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners ;  but  no  new  orders 
were  published  till  April,  1828  ;  and  at  last 
it  became,  I  believe,  perfectly  manifest  to 
his  mind,  that  an  increase  of  judicial  power 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  suitors  the  full  benefit 
of  any  other  regulations  which  might  be 
adopted;  and  accordingly  in  May,  1829, 
and  afterwards  in  May,  1830,  he  brought 
Bills  (for  there  were  two,  and  not  one  Bill 
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only^as  might  be  collected  from  his  state- 
ment to-night)  into  this  House  "  for  faci- 
litating the  administration  of  justice  in 
suits  and  other  proceedings  in  equity/' 
Both  of  these  Bills  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  subordinate  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  first  contained  a  proviso, 
enabling  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  dis- 
pose of  business  not  usually  transacted 
in  his  Court.  This  proviso  was  omitted 
in  the  second  Bill,  which  contained  a 
clause  enabling  his  Majesty  to  discontinue 
the  new  judge,  if  he  should  think  fit,  in 
case  of  vacancy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  was 
well  founded  in  his  opinion,  that  there  was 
a  want  of  judicial  power  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  When  he  brought  in  his  first 
Bill,  he  proposed  that  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  should  sit  in  the  rooming  like  other 
judges,  and  that  the  equity  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  proposed  new  judge.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right  in  supposing,  that  if 
an  increase  of  judicial  power  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  noble  Lord  meditated  other 
changes  to  a  considerable  extent :  amongst 
them,  some  changes  carried  into  effect  by 
his  successor,  such  as  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  the  London  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt, and  taking  from  the  masters  and  other 
officers  of  the  Court,  all  interest  in  copy- 
money;  and  a  most  important  change, 
which  I  hope  will  become  the  subject  of 
more  consideration  hereafter,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of  local  ministerial  authori- 
ties, to  perform,  at  less  expense,  many  im- 
portant functions  now  exercised  by  the 
Masters  in  London,  and  by  special  Com- 
missioners in  almost  every  suit:  I  say,  that 
I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  such  objects 
as  these  were  meditated  by  the  noble  Lord ; 
but  undoubtedly  he  did  not  develope  the 
whole  of  his  plans,  and  they  were  not  well 
or  clearly  understood  by  the  public,  or  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  they  were  most 
vehemently  opposed,  and  most  languidly 
supported  by  everybody  but  himself.  To- 
night, if  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
he  has  shown  some  irritation  in  noticing 
the  manner  in  which  his  proposal  was 
treated  by  his  opponents ;  to  me  it  seems, 
that  he  has  at  least  as  strong  ground  of 
complaint  against  many  of  those  who  were 
ranked  among  his  friends.  Both  his  Bills 
passed  this  House,  but  the  Bill  of  1829, 
after  one  reading  in  the  House  of  Com* 


mons,  was  postponed  till  the  next  session : 
and  the  Bill  of  1 830  was  not  resumed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  after  the  death  of 
the  late  King,  (Geo.  4th.)  which  happened 
during  its  progress.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Session,  the  important  statutes  generally 
known  in  the  profession  by  the  name  of 
''  Sugden's  Acts''  were  passed  under  the 
auspices  of  Government,  and  effected  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  process^  and 
m  the  administrative  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

In  November,  1830,  there  was  a  change 
of  Administration,  and,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Government  could  well  be 
directed  to  the  subject,  Sir  £dward  Sog* 
den  took  occasion  to  state  his  view  of  the 
question  of  Chancery  reform.  His  speech 
on  the  subject  was  delivered  on  the  16th 
December,  1830.  He  made  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  practical  suggestions,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  every  judge,  and  for 
every  practitioner  in  the  Court  to  give  se- 
rious attention  to.  He  did  not  propose  the 
appointment  of  a  new  judge,  but  to  make 
the  Vice- Chancellor  independent  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  exclusively  an  equity  judge,  and 
assimilate  the  practice  of  the  equity  side  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  that  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  create  an  in- 
termediate Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of 
three  out  of  the  four  equity  judges  in- 
tended to  remain :  and  he  declared,  that 
the  intention  to  remove  the  equity  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  had 
never  for  an  instant  been  entertained  by 
him. 

The  idea  of  such  a  court  of  intermediate 
appeal  was  taken  from  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer chamber.  Every  thing  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  very  learned  and  eminent 
person  by  whom  this  scheme  was  recom- 
mended, is  entitled  to  attention  and  re* 
spect ;  but  on  the  best  consideration  which 
I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  his  plan 
could  have  succeeded.  Whilst  three 
judges  were  occupied  in  hearing  appeals, 
one  only  could  have  been  left  to  hear 
original  causes,  and  such  an  impediment 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

When  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
absent(Lord  Brougham)  became  possetied 
of  the  Great  Seal,  he  contemplated,  and 
soon  afterwards  effected  many  important 
changes.  At  first  he  was  so  far  from  iop- 
posing  that  the  appointmeot  of  a  new 
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judge  was  necteary,  that  he  seems  to  have 
thought  the  Court  stronger  than  enough, 
and  he  actually  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
by  the  changes  he  was  to  bring  about,  he 
should  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  office 
of  Vice-Chancellor.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary, 1831.  In  July,  1833,  further  expe- 
rience had  so  far  altered  his  Lordship's 
yiewSy  that  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  Bill,  entitled,  ''  An  Act  for  ap- 
pointing a  Chief  Judge  in  Chancery,  and 
for  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
cery/' The  proposed  new  judge  was,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  have  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  new 
Court  of  Appeal  was  to  be  constituted  by 
letters  patent,  and  to  consist  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  new  Judge,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chaocellor,  and  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  any  three 
of  whom  were  to  form  a  Court :  and  there 
was  to  be  a  right  of  appealing  from  this 
Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  if 
the  thre^  judges  did  not  concur,  or  if  they 
did  not  confirm  the  judgment  appealed 
from.  The  proposed  intermediate  Court 
of  Appeal  was  evidently  framed  on  the 
model  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  plan,  and 
was  liable  to  the  like  objections.  By  the 
appointment  of  the  new  judge,  it  was  in- 
tended to  reserve  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
his  political  functions,  his  ministerial  func- 
tions, and  his  functions  as  a  Judge  of 
Appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  his  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
lunacy. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  another 
plan  was  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  in  August,  1834,  he 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill, 
entitled  ''  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  for  certain  other  purposes." 
The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  was,  to 
enable  the  House  of  Lords  to  refer  mat- 
ters of  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Bill  was 
printed,  but  the  subject  of  it  was  never 
discussed  in  the  House. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  during  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  noble  and  learned 
author  of  the  two  Bills  I  have  last  men- 
tioned, Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed, 
which  took  from  the  Chancellor  all  in- 
terest in  fees,  and  took  from  the  Masters 
b  Chancery  and  Registrars  all  interest 
in  fee*  and  oopy  moDey,  and  thus  effected 


an  object  previously  contemplated  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  and 
which  more  than  any  thing  which  I  am 
aware  of,  has  cleared  away  obstructicms 
to  future  improvement.  Some  inconve- 
niences may  for  a  time  arise  from  them. 
The  gain  on  each  particular  step  in  a 
proceeding  is  taken  away ;  with  the  gain 
are  lost,  at  the  same  time,  the  stimulus  to 
advance,  and  the  temptation  to  multiply 
steps.  The  temptation  to  multiply  steps 
and  increase  the  number  of  fees  to  be  re- 
ceived, seems  to  me  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce bad  consequences  than  the  loss  of 
the  stimulus  is  likely  to  do ;  and  I  think 
that  regulations  may  be  adopted  to  secure 
due  exertion  without  resorting  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  purse. 

My  Lords,  after  the  detail,  which  I  am 
afraid  may  have  been  thought  tedious,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  dogmatise  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  and  diffi^ 
culty.  I  shall  not  err  by  over  confidence; 
and  having  used  my  sincere  endeavours 
to  find  an  adequate  remedy  for  grievances 
admitted  to  exist,  1  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cused for  hoping  that  blame  will  not  be 
imputed  to  me  if  I  should,  after  all,  be 
unable  to  produce  a  plan  which  meets  the 
views  of  many  of  your  Lordships.  I  ask 
of  your  Lordships  to  give  me  credit  for 
having  examined  the  subject,  and  for 
stating  frankly  to  your  Lordships  what 
has  occurred  to  me  after  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Consider,  then,  how  the  case  stands. 
You  are  possessed  of  and  now  legally  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  highest  and 
last  Court  of  Appeal.  Your  decision  is 
absolutely  conclusive.  It  not  only  finally 
binds  the  right  of  the  parties  immediately 
interested  in  the  case  before  ^ou,  but  it 
fixes  the  rule  which  is  to  guide  the  de- 
cision of  inferior  Judges  in  all  cases  of  the 
like  kind.  In  the  anxiety  which  oflen 
presses  on  the  mind  of  an  inferior  Judge, 
knowing  that  in  some  cases,  after  he  has 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  decide 
justly,  he  may  nevertheless  commit  an 
error,  he  has  at  least  this  consolation,  that 
his  error  will  probably  be  detected  by  an 
acute,  intelligent,  and  enlightened  bar; 
and  that  when  detected  it  is  open  to  cor- 
rection, on  rehearing  or  appeal.  But 
your  Lordships,  when  you  decide  in  ju* 
dicature,  have  no  such  refuge ;  if,  in  the 
frailty  of  human  judgment,  injustice 
should  be  done  by  your  decision^  i|  i| 
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fatal;  tb«it  it  no  redrest;  tbo  brand  for 
etar  remaiDt :  for  why  should  I  speak  of 
the  power,  (though  theoretically  power 
there  be)  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
By  80  much  the  more,  then,  is  it  incum< 
beot  on  your  Lordships  to  take  all  possible 
care  to  avoid  any  error  or  mistake ;  to  see 
that  those  things  which  (I  hope  I  may  say 
without  offence)  most  of  us  do  not  know 
and  cannot  understand,  be  committed  to 
the  agency  of  persons  who  do  know  and 
understand^  and  have  the  means  of  satis- 
factorily performing  those  most  important 
duties*  for  which  we  are  all  responsible. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  little  of 
public  and  general  complaint  is  heard.  It 
is  so.  Of  all  the  grievances  which  afBict 
a  country,  none  are  so  pernicious,  none 
tend  so  certainly  to  unfasten  all  the 
bands  which  hold  society  in  peace  and 
harmony  together,  as  those  which  are 
found  to  prevail  in  Courts  of  Justice ;  but 
there  are  none  which  excite  so  little  cla- 
mour or  alarm;  none,  perhaps,  which  attract 
so  little  of  public  attention*  Whilst  the  suit 
is  in  progress,  both  parties  are  afraid  to 
excite  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  judge.  When  the  suit  is  decided, 
the  successful  party  if  he  thinks  his  cause 
right,  boasts  of  the  triumph  of  justice ;  if 
he  is  conscious  of  wrong,  and  thinks  that 
be  has  prevailed  by  the  error  of  the  Judge, 
he  will  at  least  enjoy  his  unjust  success 
in  silence :  whilst  the  unsuccessful  party, 
whether  be  suffers  justly  or  unjustly,  is 
overpowered  by  the  authority  which  de* 
cides  against  him.  If  he  complains  at  all, 
it  will  be  in  vain.  A  disappointed  suitor 
meets  with  even  less  attention  and  regard 
than  a  discarded  servant;  and  thus  it 
happens,  that  in  cases  of  even  serious 
grievance  the  truth  may  never  be  known. 
In  matters  of  judicature,  therefore,  you 
often  want  the  index  which  is  afforded 
you  in  other  cases  of  grievance,  and  on 
that  account  again  it  is  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  take  care  that  all  just 
ground  of  complaint  is  removed. 

In  order  that  this  House,  as  the  highest 
and  last  Court  of  Appeal,  may  be  able 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  to  perform 
the  great  and  important  functions  with 
which  it  is  invested,  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships,  that  the  most  eminent  lawyer 
who  can  be  found,  eminent  for  learning,  for 
integrity,  and  for  judicial  character,  should 
permanently  preside  over  it  in  all  business 
of  appeals  or  writs  of  error.  That  he 
ihoilci  Md  his  office  dariog  hU  good 


behaviour,  and  be  thereby  wholly  exempi 
from  political  excitement,  or  the  cSm^  of 
political  changes. 

And  recollecting  that  the  cases  which 
come  here  are  cases  of  equity,  cases  of 
common  law,  and  cases  of  Scotch  law, 
and  that  in  these  days  you  scarcely  find 
any  lawyer  who  is  particularly  converse* 
ant  with  more  than  one  of  these  differ* 
ent  systems  of  law,  I  submit  to  your 
Jliordships  that  the  learned  Judge,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  discussion,  I  propose  to 
call  *'  Lord  President  of  this  House  in 
matter  of  Appeal  and  Writs  of  Error,*' 
should  have  Assistants,  to  be  seleeted 
from  amongst  the  persons  most  eminent 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  law  ad- 
ministered here.  What  I  submit  is,  that 
the  assistance  should  be  regular  and  eoiw 
stant;  that  the  learned  persons  who  afford 
it  should  not  necessarily  be  Peers,  but 
should  be  called  '*  Lords  Assistant  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  matter  of  Appeals 
and  Writs  of  Error,"  and  should  be  seen 
and  known  by  the  public  to  be  steadily 
engaged  in  that  important  service;  and 
for  that  purpose  should  hold  their  offices 
during  their  good  behaviour;  that  they 
should  always  be  found  here,  and  always 
be  called  upon  openly  to  give  their  advice 
to  the  House,  before  the  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  deprive 
the  House  of  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  learned  Judges  of  the  CourU  below, 
or  of  the  other  persons  who  are  summoned 
here  as  of  the  King's  Council  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  may  often  be  most  import* 
ant  to  ask  their  opinion  as  is  now  done, 
but  their  employment  elsewhere  is  too 
important  and  pressing  for  them  to  attend 
here  with  the  frequency  that  is  requisite 
for  the  daily  administration  of  justice. 

Having  submitted  to  your  Lordships, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  Chieif 
Judge  and  proper  Assistants  in  this  House, 
I  have  next  to  submit  to  your  Lordships, 
that  provision  should  be  made  againsi 
any  unnecessary  delay. 

It  is  too  obvious  for  argument,  that  the 
course  of  justice  ought  not  to  be  checked 
or  in  any  way  impeded  by  the  political 
reasons  which  determine  the  prorogaltoa 
or  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Why  are 
appeals  to  be  delayed  or  suspended  from 
the  end  of  one  Session  of  Parliament  to 
the  commencement  of  another,  sometlmee 
interrupted  and  cot  off  in  the  middle,  to 
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Suppose  the  coarse  of  justice  in 
full  floW|  the  ptrtieSi  for  instance,  come 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland  with  their 
agents,  counsel,  and  documents,  and  the 
cause  in  the  pap^r  for  hearing.  Whilst 
they  are  waiting  in  suspense  and  aniiety 
for  the  hearing  and  the  judgment,  some 
party  or  political  reason  occurs  to  occasion 
the  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  are  sent  home  disap- 
])ointed,  and  for  the  time  denied  that  jus- 
tice to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled. 
My  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  such 
a  state  of  things. 

From  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  which 
hes  been  before  referred  to,  it  appears, 
that  the  tribunal  thereby  constituted  was 
intended  to  sit  end  decide  in  the  intertal 
between  the  sitting  of  Parliaments,  though 
the  tribunal  itself  had  power  to  refer  diffi- 
cult matters  to  the  next  Parliament. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
which  was  established  in  the  time  of 
Elisabeth,  to  correct  errors  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  was  created  because  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  was  not  so 
often  holden  as  in  former  times  it  had 
been,  and  because,  in  respect  of  greater 
affairs  of  the  realm,  the  erroneous  judg- 
ments complained  of  could  not  be  well 
considered  and  determined  during  the 
time  of  Parliament.  Year  Lordships  will, 
therefore,  see,  that  it  has  been  an  object 
of  the'  Legislature  to  prevent  delays  of 
justice  by  the  intermission  of  the  sitting 
of  Parliament.  These  statutes,  providing 
what  may  be  called  intermediate  Courts 
of  Appeal,  carefblly  preserve  the  ultimate 
authority  of  Parliament. 

What  I  submit  to  your  Lordships, 
however,  is  not  to  create  an  intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  Judges 
who  have  other  sufficient  employment, 
but  to  add  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
machiner/  of  this  House,  and,  when  the 
occasion  shall  require,  to  extend  the  time 
of  sitting  for  judicial  purposes  beyond  the 
ordinary  Sessions  of  Parliament;  and  this 
extension  of  time,  I  submit,  should  be 
allowed  by  authority  of  the  King  on  the 
address  of  the  House. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  concur  with  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack upon  the  propriety  of  striking  out 
the  word  dissolution  from  his  proposed 
Bill.  Justice  is  not  to  be  stopped  by 
political  causes,  whether  they  occasion 
dissolatmn  or  prorogation;  and  what  I 
9houId  propose  would  be,  thut  if  ohi  the 


occasion  of  any  prorogation  or  dissohitioiii 
there  should  be  any  appeals  or  writs  <tf 
error  depending  in  the  House  and  undit* 
posed  of,  it  should  be  lawful  for  His  M»» 
jesty,  by  proclamation  to  be  issued  with 
the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  sum* 
mon  the  Lords,  for  the  purpose  only 
of  hearing  and  adjudicating  on  such 
appeals  and  writs  of  error:  that  the  Lords 
might  then  meet  for  that  purpose,  and  act 
jn  their  judicial  capacity  only ;  and  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  King  to  dis- 
continue and  put  an  end  to  their  sittings 
whenever  he  should  think  fit. 

My  Lords,  in  considering  this  subject, 
I  have  given  myself  no  trouble  about 
questions  of  politics  or  party.  I  have 
thought  of  the  patronage  which  may  be 
created  and  of  the  expense  which  may  ba 
incurred,  but  I  do  not  trouble  your  Lord* 
ships  with  that  subject  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  say  that  the  course  of  justice 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  any  party 
considerations ;  nor  by  any  considerations 
of  patronage  or  expense.  I  shall  willingly 
abandon  my  own  suggestions  if  better  can 
be  proposed;  and  if  it  be  made  out  that 
any  proposed  plan  is  required  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  I  say  without 
hesitation,  you  must  lay  aside  your  party 
and  your  politics,  regulate  the  patronage 
as  you  best  can  for  the  public  service,  and 
provide  for  the  expense :  because,  above 
all  things,  you  must  not  deny  justice, 
which,  if  obtained,  is  above  all  price,  and 
which  it  IS  the  6rst  doty  of  Qoveroment 
to  secure  to  the  public. 

It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  oppo« 
site,  declare  his  willingness  to  support  a 
proposition  for  the  appointment,  not  only 
of  an  additional  Juage  in  Chancery,  bat 
also  of  an  Equity  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  an  increase  of  judicial  power 
to  that  extent  is  required.  When  the 
arrears  are  cleared  on,  you  will  have  a 
great  increase  of  causes ;  a  resort  to  the 
Court  by  many  persons  who  require  its 
sanction  and  indemnity  for  their  own 
safety,  and  yet  are  deterred  from  askiog 
for  indemnity,  by  the  long  and  expensiv* 
process,  without  which  it  cannot  be  ob* 
tained.  There  are,  for  instance,  trosteee 
who  hare  to  act  under  complicated  or  ilU 
expressed  instruments,  and  under  cireanw 
stances  so  little  foreseen  or  provided  for  by 
the  authors  of  the  trust,  that  the  most 
experieooed  lawyeci  eennot  confideotlj  Mt«r 
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Tise  what  conduct  ought  to  be  or  can  with 
iafety  be  pursued.  Cases  of  this  nature 
very  often  occur.  The  interests  of  the 
persons  who  claim  to  be,  and  perhaps  are, 
beneficially  entitled  require  an  immediate 
or  very  speedy  determination.  The  delay 
of  two  or  three  years  may  bring  ruin  on 
them  all,  yet  it  may  be,  that  the  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Equity  cannot  be  had  sooner. 
The  feelings  of  the  trustees  are  acted 
upon;  they  take  the  risk  on  themselves, 
and  many  years  afterwards,  they,  or  their 
representatives,  have  (perhaps,  to  their 
own  ruin)  to  pay  for  the  error,  which  may 
have  been  unconsciously  committed. 

The  propriety,  nay,  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing Courts  strong  enough  to  give  speedy 
attention  to  cases  of  this  sort,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  nature,  is  apparent,  and  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  increase  of 
judicial  power  of  original  jurisdiction,  which 
IS  recommended  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  will  not  be  too  much,  I  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  full 
attention  of  a  competent  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, or  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  Judge 
of  Appeal  employed  also  as  a  Judge  of 
Original  Jurisdiction.  As  matters  stand 
now,  if  you  take  an  equity  lawyer  for  your 
Chancellor,  he  has  no  experience  in  the 
common  law  of  England  or  in  the  Scotch 
law,  which  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
the  experience  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law,  or  of  the  Scotch  Judges : 
if  he  be  a  common  lawyer,  what  is  or  can 
be  his  experience  in  equity  as  compared 
with  the  experience  of  the  fixed  Equity 
Judges?  If  the  argument  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  this  respect  were 
valid,  the  Chancellors  would  always  be 
objects  of  contempt  to  the  Judges  and 
Counsel  of  the  Courts  at  the  bars  of  which 
they  had  not  practised,  or  on  the  benches 
on  which  they  did  not  sit.  As  to  the 
^arpening  of  the  intellect,  keeping  up 
knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  applying  it, 
I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  if  the  quantity 
be  sufficient,  I  see  no  reason  to  think,  that 
Appeal  business  may  not  have  effects  at 
least  as  salutary  and  as  likely  to  invigorate 
and  improve  the  judicial  character  as  any 
original  business  can  be.  And  as  to  the 
quantity,  look  at  past  experience,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  small  amount  of 
arrears  now  existing,  and  which  may  be, 
though  hitherto  it  has  not  been,  fully  ex- 
pUuned ;  consider  also  the  additional  busi- 


ness  which  might  and,  as  I  conceive, 
ought  to  be  brought  here,  and  it  seems,  to 
me  at  least,  that  there  will  be  plenty  to  do. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  thinks,  that  the  quantity  may 
be  so  great  as  to  choke  up  the  House.  I 
am  not  deterred  by  that  remark,  because 
if  the  event  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  ade. 
quate  provision  may  hereafter  be  made 
for  it;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
assume  that  the  business  will  be  so  small 
as  not  to  give  sufficient  employment  to  the 
House.  The  idea  of  the  whole  appellate 
business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
the  appellate  business  of  the  Colonies  might 
also  be  added,  not  giving  such  employ- 
ment to  a  Court  as  to  afford  the  Judge 
fitting  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  his 
legal  faculties,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a 
very  sure  foundation. 

To  resume  shortly,  I  propose  to  make 
the  Lord  Chancellor  a  more  efficient  Judge 
for  hearing  original  causes  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  confining  his  judicial  func- 
tions to  that  Court,  and  taking  from  him 
the  custody  and  use  of  the  Great  Seal.  I 
propose  to  make  this  House  a  much  more 
effective  Court  of  Appeal,  by  securing  to  it 
such  assistance  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires;  and  I  propose  that  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  being  exempt 
from  judicial  functions,  should  be  able  to 
devote  his  whole  mind  and  attention  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  law  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  I  would  not  have 
proposed  a  change  so  extensive  if  it  had 
appeared  to  me  that  any  thing  less  would 
have  answered  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
To  propose  less  than  the  case  requires 
would  be  a  mockery. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  newly  consti- 
tuted in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would, 
with  the  other  Judges,  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  existing  arrears  of  original  causes, 
and  if  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  made 
a  more  effective  court  of  equity,  would 
probably  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  accruing 
business  as  it  comes  forward,  and  also  of 
the  business  now  transacted  by  the  Court 
of  Review  in  bankruptcy. 

The  House  of  Lords,  provided  with 
effective  assistance  and  sufficient  ma- 
chinery, might,  if  you  should  think  fit, 
have  transferred  to  it  the  whole,  or  at  least 
part  of  the  appellate  business  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
There  would,  I  think,  be  great  convenience 
in  transferring  the  whole  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Colonies  which  have  Legislatures  of 
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thtir  own,  it  might  be  better  to  wait  till 
the  approbatioD  of  those  Legislatares  can 
be  obtained  ;  though  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  should  prefer  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  constituted 
as  it  is>  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  such 
assistance  as  I  submit  to  your  Lordships 
it  ought  to  have. 

The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
though  divested  of  judicial  power,  would 
still  be  the  King's  principal  adviser  in 
matters  of  law,  a  Privy  Councillor,  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  Great  Officer  of 
State,  responsible  in  all  matters,  ministerial 
and  political,  which  are  connected  with 
the  custody  and  use  of  the  Great  Seal. 
He  would  still  be  the  head  of  the  law,  the 
connecting  medium  between  the  state  and 
the  profession ;  he,  as  Lord  Keeper,  would 
have  the  nomination  of  Magistrates,  and, 
as  I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  should  be 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  all 
Judges  and  judicial  officers. 

In  order  that  new  laws  or  alterations  of 
old  laws  may  be  made  consistent  with  one 
another,  or  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
system  already  existing,  it  is  plain  that 
every  proposal  to  change  should  undergo 
most  careful  consideration.  To  secure 
this,  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  a  responsible  autho- 
rity, possessed  of  appropriate  knowledge, 
and  so  situated  as  to  have  no  excuse  for 
neglect  of  duty.  An  arrangement  for  this 
purpose,  important  at  all  times,  is  most 
especially  to  in  times  when  there  may  be 
wanted  a  firm,  temperate,  and  not  hostile 
check  to  urgent  demands  for  change,  well 
meant,  perluips,  but  not  always  founded 
on  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience. 

It  would,  my  Lords,  be  the  duty  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  to  conduct  and  direct  inqui- 
ries into  the  state  of  the  law,  for  the 
purposes  on  account  of  which  Commissions 
have  lately  been  appointed.  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all 
Bills  introduced  with  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  Government;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  all  Bills  brought 
into  Parliament  by  individual  Members  of 
either  House.  To  him  might  be  brought 
back  some  of  the  duties  which  now  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, but  which  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  need  not  repeat,  have  slipped  into 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
liepart men't.  To  h  im  m  ight  be  committed 
a  superintendence  over  the  general  orders 
from  time  to  time  made  by  Courts  of  Jus- 


'  tice  for  the  regulation  of  practice  and 
!  pleading — for  the  alteration  of  fees — and 
the  regulation  of  salaries  and  emoluments 
in  Courts  of  Justice — and  it  might  be  made 
his  duty  to  make  annual  reports  and  give 
information  in  respect  of  all  such  matters 
to  the  King's  Government  and  to  Par* 
liament. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  clear,  that  the  great 
and  important  functions  which  I  have  but 
slightly  mentioned,  and  the  various  duties 
annexed  to  them  would,  for  their  adequate 
and  satisfactory  performance,  require  » 
man  of  pre-eminent  talents  and  learning, 
and  would  occupy  his  whole  time — and  to 
me,  at  least,  it  seems  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  political  and  legal  authority 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
to  the  country. 

My  Lords,  in  stating  what  appears  to 
me  necessary  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  I  have  abstained  from 
saying  any  thing  on  many  other  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  They  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention,  but  are  not  necessary,  or  per- 
haps proper,  to  be  considered  now.  I  feel 
much  indebted  to  your  Lordships  for  the 
attention  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
affi)rd  me,  and  the  rather  because  I  am 
aware,  that  the  line  of  argument  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  cannot 
be  popular  here.  If  I  could  hope  that  my 
proposal  would  be  received  with  favour,  I 
would  willingly  bestow  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  produce  it  in  a  form  adapted  to 
the  consideration  of  its  details.  Not  being 
able  to  flatter  myself  with  any  such  hope 
at  present,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bills  now 
before  your  Lordships. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  have  been 
brought  forward  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  as  the  best  which ^ 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  could  be  carried. 
They  will  not  effect  all  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  done,  and  they  will  for  a  time  main- 
tain some  inconveniences  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  removed  at  once  ;  but  if  car- 
ried, they  will  afford  some  considerable 
present  relief  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  they  will  not  in  any  way 
impede  those  further  changes  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  adopted.  For  these  reasons  I 
shall  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Ahinger  expressed  his  entire  con« 
currence  in  the  views  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  and 
declared  his  intention  to  support  the  amend- 
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ment.  He  was  aomewhat  surprifleS,  after 
the  many  objections  which  his  noUe  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Langdale)  had  made 
to  the  Bill,  that  he  should  conclude  by 
.  stating  his  intention  to  yote  for  the  second 
reading.  Entertaining,  as  he  did,  the 
highest  respect  for  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  Rtul,  if  he  were  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  essay  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  just  de- 
livered, he  should  say  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  of  a  love  of  theory  in  it  than  of 
an  attention  to  practice.  It  appeared  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  expected  more 
from  human  institutions  than  they  were 
capable  of  affording.  When  he  complained 
that  the  progress  of  justice  was  interrupted 
by  the  prorogations  of  Parliament,  and  that 
great  evils  arose  from  it,  he  might,  in  the 
same  way,  have  complained  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  justice  arising  from  the  illness  of 
a  judge,  or  even  by  his  death.  Some  theo- 
rists had  gone  so  far  as  even  to  provide 
against  these  occurrences.  One  of  the  most 
doquent  and  most  profound  of  theorists  had 
proposed  that  a  judge  should  be  constantly 
sitting  to  administer  justice,  hot  and  hot  as 
was  required.  That  ingenious  gentleman 
maintained  that  speedy  justice  was  so  essen- 
tial, that  no  system  of  judicature  could  be 
perfect  unless  there  was  one  judge  eternally 
sitting,  so  that  when  one  was  fatigued 
another  should  take  his  place.  That  cer- 
tainly was  the  very  perfeetion  of  theory. 
But  human  affiurs  would  not  admit  of  its 
applieation ;  he  therefore  must  request  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  mix  up  with 
his  theory  a  little  more  of  his  experience  in 
practice.  He  was  not  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  sepa- 
rate the  judicial  from  the  political  functions 
of  the  Liord  Chancellor*  On  the  contrary, 
be  was  rather  inclined  to  concur  in  the 
opinions  delivered  by  almost  all  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  profession^  that  it  would  oe  im- 
possible for  a  person  holding  the  office  of 
chancellor  apart  from  the  judicial  functions, 
to  preserve  and  give  validity  to  that  au,. 
thority  which  was  so  essential  to  the  deci- 
sions of  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  thins  not 
only  to  the  public  and  to  their  Lord^ips' 
House,  but  to  the  Crown  itself,  if  the  Lord 
Chancellorj  nresiding  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  not  to  oe  selected  not  only  from  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  and  talent  in  the 
legal  nrofession»  but  also  if  he  were  not  to 
presidle  in  the  highest  judicial  situation  in 
the  country.    It  was  essentially  necessary 


that  this  should  be  the  casei,  in  oidcv  to 
preserve  respect  from  the  pubUo*  and  the 
veneration  and  dignity  of  their  Lordshq|w' 
House.  It  was  auo  necessaryj  in  order  to 
ffive  the  Chancellor  full  opportunity,  by 
aaily  practice,  of  keeping  alive  in  his  mind 
all  the  decisions  and  principles  of  law  which 
were  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
his  functions  in  their  Lordships*  House  and 
in  his  Majesty's  Councils.  What  was  the 
eround  of  apprehension  that  the  judicial 
decisions  of  a  Chancellor  would  be  influ- 
enced by  his  having  political  duties  to 
discharge  ?  No  case  had  ever  occurred  in 
which  the  decision  of  a  Chancellor  as  judge 
had  been  suspected  on  account  of  his  belong- 
ing to  a  political  party  in  the  State.  lie 
believed  that  ever  since  the  institution  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  known,  no  such 
partiality  had  been  suspected.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  perhaps  aware  that 
even  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  in  all  the 
decisions  that  he  pronounced,  was  considered 
as  high  authority  as  a  lawyer.  No  one  of 
his  deciffions  in  equity  had  oeen  questioned 
since,  or  suspected  to  have  been  at  all 
founded  upon  his  politieal  partisanship.  The 
best  mode  to  guard  against  any  cause  of 
suepioion  of  that  kind,  was  to  select  the 
best  and  most  talented  men  in  the  prafei- 
sion.  He  believed  that  the  most  distin. 
guished  and  the  most  learned  men  were  those 
the  least  inclined  to  barter  their  honour 
for  any  boon  that  party  might  bestow.  H« 
was  not  afraid  that  any. man  in  West- 
minster-haU,  who  was  of  eminent  character 
in  his  profession,  would  be  biased  in  hii 
judicial  decisions  because  he  eombined  with 
his  office  certain  political  duties.  What 
had  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  his  own  Court,  or  in  their 
Lordshins*  House,  to  do,  either  direotly  or 
indirectly,  with  his  political  duties  f  Sreo 
his  noUe  and  learned  Friend  bad  saidi  that 
the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace  was 
properly  a  judicial  function;  if  so,  why 
should  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  allowed 
to  exercise  that  function,  and  all  those  other 
functions  of  purely  a  judicial  nature,  not* 
withstanding  his  being  allied  to  a  political 
party?  Sure  he  was,  that  a  Chancellor 
who  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour 
would  disdain  to  receive  any  suggestion  09 
political  grounds,  as  to  the  mode  oif  exerdsv 
mg  those  parts  of  his  judleial  duties* 
Again ;  a  ^eat  many  of  the  deliberations 
in  tbe  Cabinet  were  not  of  a  political  or 
party  nature,  but  had  regard  to  the  public 
interests  in  general.  He  beoged  to  know 
whether  the  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
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W9a  'eixettWMt  tlie  biffbesi  judicial  func- 
tions in  tbd  State,  did  not  giye  to  those 
deliberations  a  great  additional  importance 
and  respect?  Besides,  it  was  aoiBolutely 
necessary  tbat  bis  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  possess  amongst  tbem  a  man  of  high 
rank  and  cbaracteri  who  was  capable  of 
being  their  legal  friend  and  adviser  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  would  not  be  considered  con- 
stituttonal^  perhaps,  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  receive  advice  from  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  his  party.  The 
King  had  on  numerous  occasions  the  need 
of  advice  and  authority  in  the  law.  Now, 
he  must  receive  that  advice  from  his  Chan- 
cellor, and  not  from  any  body  else.  There- 
fore his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  bound  to 
provide  for  the  King  a  person  in  whom  he 
might  have  confidence,  and  by  whom  he 
knew  that  bis  own  safety  and  honour  would 
be  fairly  and  duly  consulted.  It  appeared 
to  him,  therefore,  that  the  moment  they 
adopted  a  measure  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  Chancellor  a  mere  poli- 
tical officer,  they  would  not  only  derogate 
much  from  the  dignity  of  their  Lordships' 
House  as  a  tribunal  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  also  from  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  Crown  itself.  If  any  incon- 
venience existed  at  all  in  the  union  of  the 
political  and  Judicial  functions  (but  which 
be  believed  was  more  in  imagination  than 
in  reality)^  still  be  thought  that  inconve- 
nience was  in  no  degree  sufficient  to  coun* 
letbalance  the  advantage  of  having  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  as  it  was  now 
constituted.  The  Chancellor  of  the  £&- 
chequer^  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Privy  Seal,  were  now  merely  political 
offices.  And  why  ?  Because  their  judicial 
functions  had  been  taken  from  tbem,  and 
these  offices  became  objects  of  desire  to 
mere  pcdttical  parties*  If  the  political  were 
separated  from  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  they  would  soon  find  that 
the  Chancellor  would  be  selected,  not  on 
account  of  his  legal  knowledge,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  as  an  eloquent  political 
debater,  either  in  this  House  or  in  the 
other.  For  these  reasons  he  should  give 
bis  cordial  support  to  the  amendment  of  bis 
noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  tbat  if  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  had  last  addressed 
their  Lordships,  and  particularly  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  LangdaleV  with 
such  mastery  of  all  the  details,  ana  of  all 
those  general  and  enlarged  principles  upon 
which  a  question  like  this  should  be  oon- 
iUared,  and  who  had  stated  to  their  Lord* 


ships  many  opinions  whicbi  altbougb  they 
were  not  at  present  called  upon  to  adopt 
them,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships  must 
think  they  were  worthy  of  deep  and  serious 
consideration— if  those  two  noble  and 
learned  Lords  thought  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gise for  addressing  the  House^  bow  mudi 
more  did  it  become  him  to  do  so  when 
speaking  of  a  subject  upon  which  he  could 
have  no  practical  knowledge  whatsoever? 
But  havinf[  been  a  party  to  the  bringing 
forward  this  Bill,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  in  a  few  words  his  reasons  for  voting 
for  its  second  reading,  and  for  thinking 
that  their  Lordships  would  do  well  to  send 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lyndhurst),  in 
which  he  stated  his  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure proposed.  He  shared  in  the  satisfac- 
tion felt  by  that  noble  and  learned  Lmrd, 
that  their  Lordships  were  entirely  agreed 
upon  the  basis  and  foundation  of  this  mea* 
sure-^that  they  were  entirely  agreed  that 
a  great  evil  was  to  be  corrected,  and  a 
great  grievance  remedied.  There  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  when  be  stated  that  it 
was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  that  in  a  great 
country  like  this,  there  should  not  be  a 
court  to  hear  a  case  when  a  case  was  ready 
for  hearing.  But  the  noUe  and  learned 
Lord  objected  to  the  remedy  now  proposed 
to  correct  that  evil.  In  the  fiirst  place,  he 
said  that  if  they  separated  the  political 
from  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Chan* 
cellor,  and  took  from  him  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  House  of  Com^* 
mens  would  not  endow  him  with  sufficient 
emolument  to  induce  gentlemen  at  the  bar 
to  give  up  their  profession  and  accept  the 
office.  Now  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  authority  for  such  an  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  hdieved  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  too  anxious  for  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  of  this  kind  upon  enlarged 
and  enlightened  principles  to  hesitate  for 
one  moment  on  making  a  suitable  grant  for 
this  purpose.  The  noble  and  lear^  Lord 
then  stated  another  objection  pretty  much 
of  the  same  kind.  He  said  that  the  situa« 
tion  would  be  of  so  precarious  a  nature,  and 
the  remuneration  so  inadequate,  that  men 
of  eminence  in  the  profession  would  not 
accept  the  office.  Surely  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  remembered  the  circumstances 
under  which  Sir  Edward  Sugden  accepted 
the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland.  If  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  late  Chan* 
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cellar  of  Ireland  accepted  the  Great  Seal  of 
Ireland  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  liim 
from  that  step,  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
lowering  in  the  political  horizon  that  woud 
deter  any  future  lawyer  from  doing  the 
same  thing  on  a  similar  occasion.  He 
would  not  be  responsible  to  their  Lordships 
for  much^  but  he  would  be  responsible 
for  this,  that  if  it  pleased  them  to  con- 
stitute this  office,there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  men  of  sufficient  emi- 
nence at  the  l»r  perfectly  ready  to  take 
it.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  government  whom  it  might 
suit,  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  himself,  if  their  Lordships 
thought  proper  to  constitute  the  office. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  stated 
that  there  was  not  business  enough  in  their 
Lordships'  House  to  keep  a  lawyer  in 
wind ;  that  he  would  entirely  lose  all 
practice  in  his  profession,  and  become  io- 
ferior  to  those  judges  from  whom  appeals 
were  made  to  him.  That  might  be  so; 
but  the  objection  was  entirely  fanciful  and 
supposititious.  It  was  entirely  metaphysical, 
and  altogether  arguing  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  He,  for  his  part,  did  not  believe,  a 
single  word  of  it.  He  did  not  believe,  if 
a  general  lawyer,  eminent  in  his  profession i 
sat  to  hear  appeals,  not  only  in  equity,  not 
only  from  Scotland,  but  from  every  part  of 
the  empire— he  did  not  believe,  if  such  a 
man,  being  a  master  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  being  well 
grounded  in  his  principles,  was  placed  in 
that  situation  that  by  desuetude  he  would 
in  any  respect  be  wanting  in  the  authority 
requisite  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  quoted  a  great  many  speeches  which 
were  delivered  in  the  debate  in  1813,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Vice-chancellor's 
Court  But  what  was  the  fact?  Now  he 
would  ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
whether  all  the  predictions  that  had  been 
made  to-night  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  character  of  the  Chancellor 
would  be  affiscted  by  this  measure,  were  not 

f predicted  upon  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Bill? — 
Lord   Lvndhurst:    That  is    not    what  I 
stated]    No,  it  was  what  he  stated. 

Lord  Lyndhtirsti  The  noble  Viscount 
has  asked  me  a  qaestion,  and  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  answer  it.  What  I  said  was, 
that  Lord  Redesdale  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  were  at  issue  upon  the  fact.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  said,  if  they  passed  the 
Bill,  they  would  make  the  Chancellor 
merely  an  appellate  judge  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     Botn  agreed  that  such  a  result 
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would  be  pernicious,  bat  they  disputed  as 
to  the  fact.  Now  the  present  Bill  actually 
adopted  that  which  was  admitted  by  Lord 
Redesdale  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  would 
be  pernicious. 

Viscount  Melbourne:  Did  they  not  state, 
that  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  that 
Bill  ?  Yes,  they  did.  The  only  prediction 
made  on  that  occasion  which  had  since 
been  fulfilled  was,  that  the  Chancellor 
would  not  hear  any  more  original  causes. 
But  then  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
spoke  last  had  said^  that  the  Chancellor 
would  no  longer  be  chosen  on  account  of 
his  legal  eminence,  but  on  account  of  his 
being  an  eloquent  and  successful  debater  ; 
as  if  being  successful  in  debate  had  never 
yet  been  one  of  the  qualifications  on  ac- 
count of  which  a  man  was  selected  for  that 
high  station.  My  Lord  Eldon  was  made 
Solicitor-General  because  he  was  success- 
ful in  debate,  and  he,  of  course,  rose  up 
and  became  Lord  Chancellor.  But  he  need 
not  mention  particular  instances;  he  would 
only  say,  that  it  was  the  possession  of  the 
qualification  of  being  a  g^ood  debater  which 
placed  men  upon  the  Woolsack  more  than 
any  other  circumstance.  Instances  of  the 
truth  of  that  position  were  very  numerous 
and  very  recent.  Most  undoubtedly,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  a  new  things  or  a  new 
evil.  Then  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that  this  proposition  had  been  scouted 
by  every  body.  He  said,  that  it  was  op- 
posed by  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  he  produced 
no  authority  for  that  statement.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Lord  Hardwicke's 
time^  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  dis- 
charge of  toe  business  before  it.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  also  said,  that  it  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  quoted  the 
authority  of  Lord  Redesdale  in  support  of 
that  statement.  But  L<Nrd  Redesoale  had 
no  right  to  quote  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Pitt  against  this  Bill.  It  was  mere  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  Lord  Redesdale.  In 
conclusionj  he  would  again  remind  their 
Lordships  that,  as  they  were  all  agreed 
that  a  ereat  practical  evil  required  to  be 
remedied,  he  conceived  that  if  thehr  Lord- 
ships were  really  disposed  to  remove  that 
eviiy  they  could  not  ao  so  more  effectually 
than  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Bill. 
At  all  events  he  hoped  that  their  Lordships 
would  agree  to  the  second  readings  and 
allow  it  to  go  into  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  WeUington  said,  that  cer- 
tainly from  his  habits  he  could  have  bot 
little  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  he  bad  served  his 
Majesty  for  a  considerable  time,  partico- 
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larlv  in  his  councils^  and  be  must  say,  and 
he  defied  any  noble  Lord  to  say  otberwisei 
tbat  it  was  most  important  for  bis  Majesty's 
service  that  one  of  the  first — nay,  the  very 
first  and  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the  king- 
dom— one  the  most  connected  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  their   Lordships'    House, 
should  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  should 
peifurm  the  political   functions  of   tbat 
office.     The  noble  Viscount  had  disputed 
some  of  the  arguments  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend — that  was  to  gay,  he  had 
contradicted  them ;  and  first  of  all,  whether 
or  not  this  Chief  Justice,  as  he  was  called, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  paid  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  next,  whether 
any  person  would  be  found  to  accept  the 
office.     Certainly  the  noble  Viscount  had 
discovered  that  there  was  one  person  at 
least   qualified,   who   would    accept    the 
office.      But  he  fancied  that  the   noble 
Viscount  would  find  himself  mistaken  upon 
that  subject,  as  he  was  upon  many  others. 
But  there  was  another  position  which  the 
noble  Viscount  thought  proper  to  dispute, 
and  that  was,  that  so  many  persons  after 
having  at  different  times  considered  this 
scheme,  had  thought  proper  to  object  to  it, 
and  had  laid  it  aside  altogether.      His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  never  stated,  that 
it  was  considered   in   1813.      What    he 
stated    was,    that    the    arguments   used 
against  the   appc»intment   of   the  Vice- 
Cbancellor,  applied  to  the  separation   of 
the  office  of  Lord   Chancellor  from  the 
Chief  Justice  in  Chancery;  that  the  argu- 
ments  then   used,   and  those  now  used, 
rested  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Redesdale,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  used  those  arguments  all  in 
the  same  sense.     He  believed  if  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  was  separated  from  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  in   the  Court  of 
Chancery,  it  would  soon  become  a  mere 
political  office,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  dignity  of  the   first  officer  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  Majesty's  service.     The 
noble  Viscount  had  dwelt  much  upon  the 
opinion  tbat  prevailed  that  there  was  an 
evil  to  be  remedied,  but  he  had  not  at  all 
adverted  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
— namely,  tbat  an  additional  judge  should 
be  appointed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  also  pro- 
posed that  the  equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  should  be  made  efficient.  Were 
not  these  two  meaaures  as  well  calculated  I 
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to  remedy  the  actual  grievance  complained 
of,  as  the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  ?  He 
begged  to  know  whether  it  was  not  the 
fact  that,  at  this  moment,  there  were  fewer 
appeals  remaining  undecided  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  their  Lordships'  He  use,  than  there 
had  been  for  years  ?  Besides  that  it  had 
been  proved^  that  by  common  attention  to 
the  business  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
seventy  days  in  a  year  were  fully  sufficient 
to  transact  all  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House.  Let  the  evils  then  complained  of 
be  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  another 
Chancellor  but  not  by  degrading  an  officer 
whose  high  dignity  was  equally  neces'-ary 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to  their 
Lordships'  honour. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  not,  as  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  con- 
tended, to  separate  the  judicial  from  the 
political  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  merely  to  take  away  from  that  officer 
those  judicial  duties  which  experience 
proved  he  had  not  time  to  perform.  When 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  stated,  tbat 
the  making  the  Lord  Chancellor  a 
Judge  only  of  Appeals  wonld  be  to  de- 
grade the  office,  and  to  render  it  difficult 
to  obtain  men  of  sufficient  eminence  to  fill 
it,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  would  only 
remark,  in  reply,  that  since  the  year 
1813  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had,  in  fact, 
been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Judge  of 
Appeals,  and  a  Judge  of  Appeals  only ; 
and  yet  he  thought  no  man  would  contend 
that,  within  tbat  period,  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor had  not  been  filled  by  men  of  sufficient 
eminence.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
seemed  to  suppose  that  ihe  Lord  Chancellor 
would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  would  post- 
pone all  the  judicial  business  of  the  House 
during  the  Session,  that  he  might  amuse 
himself  by  hearing  appeals  in  the  recess. 
The  conclusion  appeared  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, because  it  was  well  known  to 
him  tbat  a  Lord  Chancellor  had  sat  three 
days  of  the  week  in  that  House,  and  three 
days  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  without 
finding  any  indulgence  for  that  idleness 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  spoke  ;  and  tbat 
the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  appeal  business  of  the  House,  believed 
it  necessary  to  have  persons  appointed  to 
assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  disposing  of 
it.  From  that  time,  indeed,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  the  assistance  of  Deputy 
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llpeakem.  by  whom  much  of  the  bttsinets 
of  the  House  had  been  done ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertions  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (whose  absence  he 
lamented  in  common  with  their  Lordships), 
they  would  not  have  been  told,  that  there 
were  no  arrenrs  of  appeal,  as  at  present. 
But  he  maintained  thatthe  Lord  Chancellor 
should  have  full  time  to  attend  to  hh  dutv 
in  this  Hou«e,  without  calling  in  others  to 
his  aid  ;  but  if  their  Lordshtps  were  to  take 
that  assistance  from  him,  they  would  find, 
that  arrears  would  accumulate  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  had  ever  done  before. 
But  he  did  not  confine  the  attendance  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  that  House ;  he 
would  also  preside  in  the  Privy  Council, 
to  which  appeals  of  the  most  important 
nature  were  continually  brought  for  de- 
cision. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Lynd hurst)  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  taking  his  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  as  if  the  duties  of  that  Court  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  office  ;  but  their 
Lordships  knew  that  the  business  of  a 
Court  whose  proceedings  could  not  be  re- 
viewed by  any  other — which  had  to  de- 
termine on  matters  connected  with  the 
colonies,  and  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts — that  the  business  of  a  Court  whose 
decision  was  final,  and  admitted  of  no 
further  appeal — was  not  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lord  Chancellor  P  He  must 
say,  that  he  knew  of  no  judicial  business, 
next  to  that  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
which  could  be  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  business  of  the  Privy 
Council  ?  And  what  substitute  did  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  propose?  He 
borrowed  a  Judge  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  he  did  not  take  the  Lord  Chancellor : 
no;  that  would  not  suit  him — his  object 
being  to  show  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do ;  and.  therefore,  he  took  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  a  Court  of  justice 
•hould  not  be  a  fluctuating  tribunal ;  that 
one  Judge  should  sit  at  one  time,  and 
another  at  another;  the  only  point  in 
which  they  differed  was  that  which  related 
to  the  person  to  be  selected  for  the  Presi- 
dency  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  their 
Lordships  could  have  no  hesitation,  he 
thought,  in  determining  that  the  President 
should  be  the  highest  judicial  officer  in 
the  kingdom.  The  question  resolved  itself 
into  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have 
to  do  in  that  House  ?  He  apprehended 
the  immediate  oonsequence  of  the  measure 


would  be,  that  the  Court  of  Chtfnciny 
would  no  longer  form  an  intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal^  and  that  the  Lord  Chen* 
ceilor  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  in 
disposing  of  the  appellate  business  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Privy  Council.  If  their 
Lordships  thought  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  now  to  discharge  perfectly  all  the  func- 
tions which  appertamed  to  his  office,  such  an 
opinion  would  be  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  had  ever  filled  it. 
As  to  the  bust  ness  to  be  done  ou  t  of  the  House, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  proposed  the  appointment  of  another 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  there- 
fore he  admitted  that  the  duty  of  that 
Court  was  not,  at  present,  adequately  per- 
formed. The  noble  Lord  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Vice-Chanceltor. 
Was  not  that  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
authorities  he  quoted  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  similar  officer  in  1813?  But 
the  fact  thatthe  business  was  inadequately 
transacted,  being  admitted — the  question 
came,  what  was  the  right  course  to  be  por- 
sued.  The  business  transacted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature ;  and  with  regard  to  pro- 
perty— of  greater  importance  than  that 
transacted  in  any  other  Court  in  the  king- 
dom. Every  man  in  the  kingdom  is  inter- 
ested in  having  a  due  administration  of  the 
Chancery  business ;  and  would  not  their 
Lordships  believe  that  such  a  Court  was  as 
much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  permanent 
Judge  as  any  other  ?  Every  inferior  Court 
in  the  kingdom  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Judge  exclusively  its  own  ;  but  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  alone,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  the  Judge  should  constantly 
have  his  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of 
other  duties,  so  that  he  should  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  set  apart  one  uninter- 
rupted day  for  those  duties  which  specially 
belong  to  that  Court !  Was  that  a  proper 
constitution  for  th^  Court?  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  ad- 
mitted the  grievance,  and  how  would  he 
remedy  it?  He  would  leave  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  hear  the  appeals  he  already 
had  to  determine  from  the  Rolla  and  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  and  he  would 
add  those  which  would  arise  out  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  new  Judge  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  to  create.  That  was  hit  pro* 
position  to  help  the  Lord  ChaooeUorout 
of  his  difficulty,  which,  if  embraced,  would 
considerably  aggravate  the  inconfeeieiiee 
the  Lord  Chaoceilor  now  felt*    The  wAU 
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and  learned  Lord  might  say,  he  did  more 
—be  appointed  an  additioDalJudge  in  the 
Coart  of  Exchequer;  but  if  that  Court 
were  not  efficient  already,  it  was  not 
because  it  had  wanted  eminent  persons  to 
preside  in  it.  The  reason  it  bad  never 
risen  to  any  eminence  as  a  Court  of  Equity, 
was  the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  manner 
ia  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
it,  which  was  so  great,  that  parties  would 
father  wait,  however  long,  to  have  their 
eaoses  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
That  was  an  evil  which  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  Judge  would  not  remedy. 
There  was  no  business  in  the  Court  which 
required  such  an  appointment.  There 
was  not,  at  present,  business  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  and  yet 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
was  to  appoint  another.  Of  the  two  plans 
proposed  to  the  House,  instead  of  that 
contained  in  this  Bill,  he  preferred  the  ex* 

Client  sugfgested  by  the  noble  and  learned 
rd(Lord  Langdale);  and*ultimately  that 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  bestconrse  to  pursue. 
But  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
not  prepared  with  his  plan,  and  as  this 
measure,  if  passed,  would  not  prevent  its 
future  adoption,  their  Lordships  had  better 
take  this  which  he  proposed,  as  an  inter- 
mediate step.  Their  Lordships  had  now 
to  decide  whether  this  Bill  should  be  read 
a  second  time?  He  wondered  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  it,  be- 
cause the  noble  and  learned  Lord  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  if  he  would 
not  find  any  difficulty  in  altering  the 
details  of  a  Bill  in  Committee,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  could  there  introducesuch 
clauses  as  he  thought  proper.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  oppose  the  second  reading.  It  was 
a  question  which  should  be  considered 
apart  from  politics,  and  as  it  was  admitted 
that  justice  could  not  be  adequately  ad- 
ministered in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  their 
•  Lordships  would  consent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  endeavour 
10  lecore  a  satisfactory  administration  of 
justice,  both  in  that  House  and  in  the 
Privy  Council. 

Lord  Lyndhurst f  in  explanation,  stated, 
thai  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  suggestion,  and  to  make 
each  alterations  as  he  thought  expedient 
in  Committee,  the  Bill  would  then  go  down 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  not  as 
the  Qovernment  Bill,  but  as  a  Bill  of  his 


(Lord  Lyndhurst's)own  construction ;  and 
in  that  case  it  would  be  easy  to  anticipate 
the  result.  He  preferred,  therefore,  to 
give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure 
on  the  second  reading. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time,  their  Lordships  divided 
ContenU  29;  NoUContents  94— Majorit 
66. 

Bill  postponed  for  six  months 
List  of  the  Contents. 


Makquesses. 

Baeons 

Lansdowne 

Holland 

Northampton 

Glenelg 

Westminster 

Dacre 

Headfort 

King 

Earls. 

Stourton 

Burlington 

Foley 

Charlemont 

Hill 

Ilchester 

Duncannon 

Minto 

Segrave 

Radnor 

Templemore 

Thanet 

Cottenbam 

Meath 

Langdale 

Rosebery 

Dunailey 

Viscounts. 

Bishops. 

Melbourne 

Bishop  of  Chichester 

Godolphin 

Bishop  of  Bristol 

HOUSB    OF   CaMMONS, 

Monday f  June  13,  1836. 

BfiNtrru.!  Bills.    RMd  a  leoond  time  t— HighirRy  RalM 

PcUUoas  prawnfd.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Dovoombi,  Aram 
Patenteei,  InrentoD,  and  Projectors,  in  London  and 
Wotminstor,  Complaining  of  the  Operation  of  the  Patents 
for  Inventions*  Aet.— By  Dr.  Bowiuira»  ftom  RmtNmi 
by  Captain  WaMYSs,  ftou  three  Plaees  in  Fifei  and  by 
Mr.  Wyss,  tkom  a  Plaee  bi  Ireland,  against  the  liOrdiT 
Amendmenti  to  the  Corporation  Bill  for  Irdand. 

[The  House  met  this  Day  at  twdTO  o^elodi.  andon  isvanl 
•nooBsdiiK  Days  it  met  at  the  sama  hour,  fai  order  to  get 
through  tlie  public  busineii} 

Sir  Fbbdbrxok  Trbnoh  akd  Mb* 
RiGBY  Wason.]  The  Serjeant  at  Arms 
(Colonel  Gossett)  reported  that  Sir  Frede- 
rick Trench  and  Rigby  Wason,  Esq.  were 
in  custody  :  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  both  hon.  Members  were  ordered 
to  attend  forthwith  in  their  places.  The 
hon.  Members  were  brought  in  and  took 
their  places.  The  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Durham  Railway  was  read. 

Lord  John  Ruteell  moved,  that  the 
Speaker  do  call  on  both  the  hon.  Members 
to  rise  in  their  places,  and  give  an  assurance 
to  the  House  that  the  affair  between  them 
should  not  be  carried  further. 

Motion  agreed  to* 

The  Speaicer  celled  on  the  hon.Members 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  theHouse.  [A 
pause.] 

The  Speaker;  If  the  hon.  Oeotlemen, 
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pledge  which  I,  in  the  name  of  the  House, 
have  required  of  them,  it  is  dear  that  the 
only  course  left  for  adoption  is,  at  once, 
to  commit  hoth  to  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
jeant*at  Arms. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  was  desirous  of 
laying  hefore  the  House  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts;  and  after  some  opposition 
each  hon.  Member  entered  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  personal  difference  which  bad 
occurred  between  them  in  the  South  Dur- 
ham Railway  Committee.  A  lengthened 
discussion  ensued,  which  at  length  ended 
by  the  two  hon.  Members  accommodating 
their  difference  by  a  little  mutual  retrac- 
tation^ and  the  matter  ended. 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland).]] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Lords'  Amendments  to 
the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations'  Bill  was 
read. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  know  whether 
the  amendments  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber meant  to  move,  were  amendments  upon 
the  Lords'  amendments,  and  whether  they 
were  printed,  because  they  could  do  no 
more  than  deal  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  0*Loghlen  was  understood  to  say 
the  amendments  were  not  printed,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  move  the  re-introduction 
of  certain  clauses  which  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  He  was  ready,  however,  to 
afford  every  explanation. 

Several  verbal  and  other  amendments 
were  proposed  and  put  from  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Siblhorp  wished  to  know  what 
was  doing,  as  he  really  could  not  under- 
stand it.  He  was  bound  to  suspect  every 
measure  or  amendment  proposed  by  the 
other  side. 

On  the  next  amendment  being  proposed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  this  .  was  utterly 
unintelligible.  After  the  debate  which 
had  taken  place,  and  the  decisive  majority 
that  had  followed,  he  did  not  intend 
.any  opposition  of  a  vexatious  character. 
But  in  a  BiU  of  such  importance,  they 
ought  to  aee  what  they  were  doing.  He 
hoped  the  amendments  they  were  making 
would  be  printed,  so  that  they  might  see 
what  they  were  about. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  they  were  now 
merely  restoring  some  of  the  original  clauses. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson :  If  they  did  not 
see  what  the  alterations  were^  they  might 
as  well  leave  the  House. 

Lord  Join  RuueU  saidi  thq  great  prin« 


ciplc  was  the  restoration  of  the  original 
clauses.  With  respect  to  thenew  clauses, 
they  would  be  printed  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  as  they  were 
legislating  on  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  all  the 
alterations  should  be  printed. 

Colonel  Sibihorp  objected  to  the  measure 
being  thrust  upon  the  House  in  what  he 
called  so  unfair  a  a  manner.  One  single 
word  introduced  into  a  clause  might  over- 
turn the  constitution  of  the  country ;  there- 
fore he  objected  to  the  measure  being  pro* 
ceeded  with  in  such  a  way. 

The  other  clauses  up  to  85  of  the  origi- 
nal Bill,  with  some  omissions  and  amend- 
ments, were  restored.  At  three  o*clock  the 
House  adjourned,  and  was  resumed  again 
at  f\ve  o''clock. 

Paper  Duties  Drawback.]  Lordi  Francis 
Egerlon  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  what 
period  it  was  proposed  that  the  new  duties 
on  paper  should  come  into  operation,  both 
as  regarded  the  first  and  second  class  paper, 
and  the  stained  paper,  and  also  whether,  he 
contemplated  allowing  a  drawback  on  the 
stocks  in  hand  ? 

The  Chancellor, of  the  Exchequer  had 
to  inform  his  noble  Friend,  in  reply  to  the 
question  he  had  put  to  him,  and  he  hoped 
it  might  reach  the  parties  interested,  that 
the  proposition  he  had  submitted  for  the 
alteration  of  the  duty  on  the  first  class 
paper,  would  take  effect  from  the  October 
quarter.  This  was  his  original  intention 
and  statement  in  submitting  the  proposu 
tion,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  some- 
what misconceived,  and  not,  perhaps^  as 
generally  known  as  might  have  been 
wished,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  re-stating  it.  With  re- 
spect to  the  stained  paper,  he  had  been 
very  much  pressed  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  parties  interested  in  that  brandi  of  the 
trade  to  fix  an  earlier  period  for  the  propo- 
sition taking  effect,  by  sobstituting  the 
July  for  the  October  quarter.  He  be- 
lieved this  would  be  very  convenient  fior 
the  trade  itself,  as  otherwise,  stained  paper 
being  rather  a  matter  of  luzmy  than  of 
necessity,  there  might  be  an  interroptten 
to  the  manufacture.  With  respect  to 
allowing  a  drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand, 
he  thought  it  was  more  just  and  expedient 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  on  whioi  Fsr. 
liament  had  of  late  years  acted  in  makii^ 
altemlioiu  of  duty,  and  not  to  allow  a 
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drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand.  All  the 
motives  which  induced  Parliament  on  other 
occasions  to  refuse  allowing  a  drawback 
existed  in  the  present  case,  with  some  ad. 
ditional  considerations  into  which  he  need 
not  then  enter.  For  the  puipose,  however, 
of  affording  accommodation  and  facilities 
to  the  trade,  he  had  provided  not  only  that 
the  privilege  of  manufacturing  and  storing 
in  bond  should  be  continued,  but  that  in 
case  any  very  great  quantity  of  a  particular 
paper  affected  by  these  regulations  should 
remain  on  hand  in  the  stationer's  stocks, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  allowance  should 
be  made  for  it ;  not  an  allowance  in  the 
shape  of  drawback  generally,  but  an  allow- 
ance on  the  duty  on  paper  permitted  into 
stationers'  shops,  under  particular  circum- 
stances. It  was  impossible  ^  wholly  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  adverted.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  it  partially,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  hoped  he  had 
succeeded. 

Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  said,  that  many  paper- 
makers  in  Scotland  had  very  large  stocks 
on  hand.  There  was  one  individual  within 
his  own  knowledge,  who  had  no  less  than 
1 5,000  reams ;  and  if  this  paper  which  had 
paid  the  whole  duty,  remained  on  hand 
until  October,  and  then  had  to  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price,  without  any  allowance  of 
drawback,  he  need  not  say,  that  the  loss 
would  be  very  great.  He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  allow  some  drawback 
on  paper  chat  had  paid  the  whole  duty. 

The  ChanceUorqfthe  Exchequer  replied, 
that  this  would  be  in  fact  allowing  a  draw- 
back on  the  stock  in  hand.  This  he  could 
not  consent  to,  because  it  could  not  be  done 
without  exposing  the  revenue  to  very  con- 
siderable loss. 

Subject  dropped^ 

Thb  Faotort  Stbtbv.]  Lord  Ashley 
called  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  a  fact  which  he  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  Yorkshire  paper.  It  appear- 
ed in  that  paper  according  to  the  confession 
«f  the  masters  themselves,  that  five  bo3r8^ 
0f  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  made  to  work  for  thirty-four 
hours  suoecssively,  in  a  shocking  hole,  de- 
voted to  the  tearing  up  of  wooUen  goods; 
the  atmosphere  of  it  was  so  noxious  and 
o&nsive,  that  the  men  who  worked  in  it 
were  obliged  to  wear  handkerchiefs  tied 
over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  inhaling 
the  foul  air.  The  fact  was  proved  before 
the  ma^trates,  and  the  masters^  Messrs. 
{bbotson,  Baitiey,  and  Ga^  were  convicted 


in  the  full  penalty.  Tfiey  alleged,  in  ex" 
tenuation  of  their  conduct,  that  the  steam 
boiler  had  burst ;  but  this  was,  in  fact,  no 
excuse  at  all.  What  he  wished  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  was  this — that  he 
would  have  the  goodness  to  direct  the  in- 
spector of  the  district  to  visit  the  spot,  to 
make  inquiries  and  report  to  him,  and  that 
he  would  lay  the  Report  upon  the  Table. 

Lord  John  Rtissell  would  take  care  that 
the  inspector  of  the  district  should  make 
every  inquiry,  and  that  his  report  should 
be  communicated  to  the  House. 

Subject  dropped. 

Registration  of  Birth8.1  The 
House,  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  John  RuS" 
sell,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Registration  of  Births  Bill. 

Clause  42nd  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Botvring  then  proposed  the  Clause 
of  jvhich  he  had  given  notice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  registers  of  the  Dis- 
senters, which  were  at  present  kept  at  con- 
siderable expense,  to  be  received  by  the 
Raristrar-  General. 

The  Atiomey^General  objected  to  the 
Clause,  on  the  ground,  that  the  registers  of 
the  Dissenters  might  be  in  many  respects, 
inaccurate  and  calculated  to  mislead. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  appointing  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  and  nature  of  the 
various  registers  kept  by  the  Dissenters. 

Dr.  Bowring  observed  that,  with  the 
understanding  that  a  Commission  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  he 
would  withdraw  the  clause. 

The  Schedules  were  agreed  to,  the  Bill 
to  be  reported,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Marriages.]  The  House  afterwards 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Marriages 
Bill. 

Upon  Clause  15th  being  proposed. 

Dr.  Botvring  moved  an  amend  men  t« 
that  instead  of  twenty  householders  attend- 
ing a  dis!(enting  chapel  being  required  to 
sign  a  certificate,  to  have  it  licensed  for  the 
purpose  of  marriages  being  celebrated  in  itj 
the  certificate  of  ten  househdders  should 
be  sufficient 

Dr.  Lushingion  opposed  the  amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  23 ;  Noes  128 — Majority  106. 


Agliooby,  H.  A. 
Bowes,  J. 
Grote,  G. 
HttU,W, 


List  <(fthe  At£s. 

Harland,  W.  C. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hiodley,  C 
Bectofi  J.  Cf 
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I^neli,  A.  H. 
]&loretoD9  hon.  A.  IL 

O'ConoeU,  M.  J. 
Fease^  J. 
Parrotty  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  J. 


Smithy  Ben. 
ScourfieldyW.H* 
Thornely,  T. 
Thompson,  Coh 
Wakefy,  T. 
WiUiams,  W. 

TELLER. 

Bowring,  Dr. 


Clause  18th,  enacting  that  marriages 
ssay  he  oelehrated  hefore  the  Superin- 
tendent Registrar,  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Power  ohjected  to  this  Clause.  It 
was  a  Clause  that  separated  the  contract  of 
marriage  from  what  it  always  had  pre- 
viously in  this  country,  the  sanction  of  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  was  sure,  would 
not  accept  of  such  a  Clause,  and  he  believed 
that  the  Dissenters  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  it,  as  they  had  last  year  refused  to 
accept  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  permitted  these  marriages  to  take 
place  as  civil  contracts.  Many  of  the  Dis- 
senters, heknewi  were  desirous  of  retaining 
the  relisious  sanction  for  their  marriaees, 
and  their  feelings  were  alone  exerted  against 
it  by  the  undue  and  obnoxious  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  old  Marriage  Act.  In  this 
case,  as  in  others^  the  extreme  restrictions 
had  driven  to  violent  principles  and  ex- 
treme theories,  which  otnerwise  they  would 
never  entertain.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  permit  this  Clause  to  be  ex- 
punsed  from  the  Act« 

Idr.  Baines  considered,  that  there  would 
be  great  weight  in  the  objection  made  by 
the  hon*  Member,  if  it  were  imperative 
upon  the  Dissenters  that  their  marriages 
ahould  take  place  as  a  civil  contract.  Un- 
der this  Act,  it  was  optional  with  them  to 
have  the  marriage  celebrated  as  a  civil  con- 
tract, or  under  a  religious  sanction*  It 
being  optiooal,  all  objection  was  removed. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
objected  to,  because  there  was  too  much  of 
the  civil  contract  enforced  with  respect  to 
the  marriages  of  the  Dissenters. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs  decidedly  olgected  to 
.  the  Clause.  With  the  sinele  exception  of 
the  time  of  the  ^eat  Rebe^n,  there  was 
no  one  instance  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, of  marriage  having  been  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  xSdgioos  ceremony. 
This  was  a  solitary  attempt  to  give  a  ci^l 
character  to  a  religious  contract. 

Dr.  Lushingion  :   The  great  principle  of 

the  Bill,  and  the  principle  which  he  advo- 

oatedj  was  this^  that  marriage  was  a  natural 

*  right,  to  which  all  the  subjects  of  this  land 

mi  a  full  and  complete  tiUe^  and  that  the 


legislature  had  no  pretence,  justice,  or  au- 
thority for  confinins  or  limiting  it,  except 
so  far  as  was  essentiuly  necessary  to  insure 
that  publicity  which  would  prevent  furtive 
connexions  and  illicit  marriages.     If  this 
clause  were  omitted,  the  whole  remedy  of 
the  Bill  would  be  left  out.  Up  to  the  year 
1756,  marriage  was  a  mere  legal  contract- 
Two  people  declaring  themselves  man  and 
wife  before  witnesses  were  as  indubitably 
married  as  persons  making  the  same  ded^ 
ration  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
not  being  entitled  to  daim  some  obsolete 
remedies  as  to  real  property.    Under  this 
law  the  people  of  Scotland  existed  to  the 
present  day.  Were  they  regardless  of  their 
duty  to  their  Creator?     It  would  be  dif« 
ficult  to  find  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
elobe    a  more  religious  people  than  the 
Scotch.    He  made  his  stazid  upon  the  great 
and  broad  principle  which  he  had  ever 
maintained  m  that  House.     He  denied  the 
ru;ht,  thoufih  he  could  not  deny  the  power, 
of  the  legislature  to  infringe  unon  the 
conscience    of   any  individual    wnatever, 
with  respect  to  those  natural  rights,  of 
which  marriage  was  of  all  others  the  fore, 
most  and  most  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardy  conceived  that  by  the  Bill 
marriage  was  converted  into  a  mere  civil 
contract.  All  that  was  required  was,  that 
some  ceremony  of  marriage  should  take 
place  in  a  reeistered  building,  which  had 
been  certified  hy  twenty  housdiolders  to  be 
a  place  for  religious  worship. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  allow  every  person 
to  be  married  according  to  whatever  form 
his  conscience  dictated.     Here  were  first 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  next 
the  Dissenters,  who  considered  marriage  a 
religious  ceremony,  and  preferred    being 
married  in  their  own  diapels ;   the  first 
were  left  in  their  present  situation;  the 
second  were  permitted  to  carry  their  wishes 
into  efiect.    There  were  other  classes  of 
Dissenters  who  considered  marriage  not  a 
religious  but  a  civil  ceremony.  Tsjcing  the 
broad  principle  of  religious  liberty,  he  fdt 
that  they  were  bound  to  provide  for  all  these 
daraes ;  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
had  a  right  to  tell  one  dass  of  men  that 
their  scruples  were  just  and  reasonable,  and 
to  refuse  to  judras  of  those  of  others.  If  the 
Bill  were  carridi  with  that  dause,  he  wottU 
admit  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that 
ninety-nine  marriages  out  of  one  hundred 
would  still  be  considered  as  reliffious  ene* 
monies.  Although  the  number  w  marriages 
odebrated  upon  anjr  other  principle  Tsa^% 
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be  few,  however^  still  the  principle  was  a 
great  one,  and  they  were  oound  to  main- 
tain it. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
all  the  Bill  did  was  to  enable  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  be  performed  in  a  registered 
building ;  but  that  it  did  not  require  any 
religious  ceremony.  He  required  a  civil 
contract,  as  an  essential  condition  of  mar- 
riage^  trusting  that  there  would  always  be 
some  religious  ceremony,  being  unable  to 
define  what  it  should  be ;  but  wishing  that 
it  sbuuld  be  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
scientious belief  of  those  who  engaged  in 
it.  He  wished  to  have  one  point  distinctly 
understood.  Supposing  both  parties  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  it 
intended  in  their  case  to  dispense  with  the 
rite  of  marriage  according  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  He  hoped,  and  fully  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  not  intended.  He  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  solemnization  of  marriage  by 
the  Dissenters ;  but  he  was  very  anxious 
that  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  with  reference 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
should  be  fully  understood. 

Mr.  iMtv  objected  to  the  Bill  as  a  pro. 
posed  gratuitous  desecration  of  the  marriage 
rite.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
at  all  uncharitable  to  impose  the  restraint 
of  a  religious  ceremony  upon  Dissenters. 

Sir  R*  Peel  thought  he  imposed  no  invi- 
dious tank  upon  the  Dissenters  when  he 
required  that  such  of  them  as  objected  to 
marriage  being  considered  a  religious  cere, 
mony,  should  state  their  objection  upon  the 
register.  This  was  really  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  Bill,  and  he  trusted 
the  House  would  arrive  at  no  hasty  decision 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Pryme  saw  no  hardship  whatever  in 
requiring  some  religious  ceremony  in  addi* 
tion  to  a  mere  legal  contract,  or  at  most 
some  declaration  of  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Miles  contend^,  as  the  clause  stood, 
that  it  would  tend  to  encourage  clandestine 
marriages. 

The  Attorney- General  thought,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  ceremony  which  would  make  it 
known  to  the  world  that  a  marriage  com- 
pact had  been  entered  into  between  par- 
ties. He  did  not  think  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  alterations  that  had  been  sug- 
gested from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
would  be  at  all  advisable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  contended  that  mak- 
ing matxiage  a  civil  contract  would  be 


highly  injurious ;  and  passing  the  clause  as 
it  stood  would  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  clandestine  marriages. 

Mr.  Cutlar  FerguMon  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
thehon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  destroy  the  principle  as 
well  as  the  utility  of  the  Bill. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment :  Ayes  58 ;  Noes  123  —  Majority 
65 

Clauses  to  the  SiSth  were  agreed  to.  The 
House  resumed. 


HOUSE   OF    LOllDS. 
Tuesday,  June  14,    1836. 

Mmonfl.!    BHb.    R«ul  •  third  ttme  t— See  of  Dttriuml. 

Pecitioot  pmented.  By  the  Earl  of  Bakdou  .  Arum  StU» 
ling,  ■gainst  any  further  grant  to  Haynooth  College;  and 
Arcmi  Denham  and  GrettenhaU,  for  Repeal  of  Roman 
Catholic  Rriief  Aet— By  the  Bart  of  RoetLYM,  Ana 
the  Kaiten  OWIsion  of  Fi^tb  Ibr  Pnteotkmto  the  Henring 
Fisheriei.— By  the  BUhop  of  Gloucvstcb,  firom  Glou- 
eester,  for  Revidon  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Post-Ofpicb  Packbts — Holyhrad.] 
The  Earl  of  Lichfield  wished  to  answer 
some  questions  which  we  e  put  by  the 
noble  Marquess  (Westmeath)  yesterday, 
respecting  the  Post-Office  packets  at  Holy, 
head.  The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  no 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  danger 
from  fire  on  board  the  packets.  It  was 
true  that,  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of 
nothing  of  ti:e  kind  having  happened,  the 
precautions  against  fire  had  in  some  degree 
been  neglected ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  stb- 
ject  been  brought  under  his  notice,  than  he 
gave  directions  that  every  necessary  means 
should  be  provided  to  guard  against  any 
accident  of  fire  happening  on  board  the 
packets.  With  regard  to  the  other  matter 
of  complaint  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Mar. 
quess — namely,  that  relating  to  mal vena- 
tion and  peculation  carried  on  in  the  Pust- 
Office  establishment  at  Holyhead,  he  be- 
lieved their  Lordships  would  think  that 
this  was  not  the  most  suitable  occasion  for 
going  into  that  question. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklon  wished  to  inquire 
of  the  noble  Earl  when  it  was  that  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  would  eome 
under  the  consideration  of  their  Lord. 
ships  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  give 
the  most  complete  contradiction  to  a  state- 
ment contained  in  the  6th  Report  of  the 
Post-Office  Commissioners,  that  the  repre. 
sentations  of  the  captains  of  the  vesselti  on 
the  Holyhead  station  did  not  meet  with 
proper  attention  from  the  Postmaster^Ge* 
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neral.  During  tbe  three  years  be  Leld 
tliat  office,  he  gave  every  attention  to  the 
representations  made  by  those  persons ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  his  noble  Friend  up 
to  the  present  time  had  done  the  same. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  it  was 
matter  of  very  important  consideration  to 
the  noble  Earl,  that  although  no  Fost- 
Office  packet  had  ever  been  actually 
destroyed  by  fire,  yet  it '  was  reported  that 
every  packet  on  the  Holyhead  station  had 
been  on  fire;  and  one  of  them  no  less 
than  three  times.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  : 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  follow 
up  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis^ 
sioners,  by  establishing  a  different  packet 
system  altogether. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  observed,  that  it 
was  rather  a  curious  cu'cumstance  that  the 
only  vessel  that  ever  was  burnt  to  the 
water^s  edge  was  the  Venus,  and  she  was 
the  only  vessel  that  ever  had  a  fire-engine 
on  board. 

Subject  dropped. 

Oaths  taken  by  Catholic  Peers.] 
Lord  Siourton  then  rose,  and  stated  that  he 
had  received  by  post,  addressed  to  him  per- 
sonally, a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  petition  to  their  Lordships  from 
the  corporation  of  tailors  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Dublin,  which  con- 
tained passages  reflecting  on  his  honour  as 
.a  Peer  of  Parliament ;  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  that,  although  it  was  enacted 
by  the  Emancipation  WHS,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  taking  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, should  swear  that  they  would  not 
vote  upon  any  question  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  or  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  was  involved,  yet 
that  he,  unmindful  of  his  oath,  had  voted 
on  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  by  giving 
his  proxy  to  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He  must 
complain  of  the  great  indignity  which  their 
Lordships'  House  itself  would  sustain,  if  a 
charge  of  this  grave  and  serious  nature 
were  Buffered  to  be  made  against  any  Mem* 
ber  of  their  Lordships*  House — imputing, 
as  it  did,  nothing  less  than  the  crime  of 
perjury — without  some  notice  being  taken 
of  it,  and  some  means  afibrded,  by  which 
the  noble  Lord,  whose  character  was  im- 
plicated, might  vindicate  his  honour  and 
convict  his  accuser  of  a  gross  and  unfounded 
calumny.  He  would  remind  their  l^ord- 
ships  of  what  was  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  he  introduced  the  Roman  Catholic 


Emancipation  Bill  in  1S29 ;  and  he  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  agree  that  he 
was  justified  in  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
by  the  very  language  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  was  the  author  of  the  measure 
by  which  he  (Lord  Stourton)  obtained  ac- 
cess to  their  Lordships'  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said^  "  I  would  admit 
them,  therefore,  on  the  same  footing,  the 
same  principle  of  equality,  on  which  we 
now  admit  the  Dissenter  from  the  Church 
of  England.  Another  proposal  has  been 
made  by  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton) — made  from  the  best  mo- 
tives, and  supported  with  an  ingenuity, 
ability,  and  research,  worthy  of  the  motives 
and  of  the  character  of  its  author.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  has  proposed,  with  a 
view  to  calm  the  suspicions  and  fears  of 
those  who  object  to  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Member  should  be  disqualified  by 
law  from  voting  on  matters  relating,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  appear  to  me 
numerous  and  cogent  objections  to  this 
proposal.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous 
to  establish  the  precedent  of  limiting  by 
law  the  discretion  by  which  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  are 
to  be  exercised ;  in  the  second,  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  define  beforehand,  what  are  the 
questions  which  afifect  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  A  question  which  has  no  imme- 
diate apparent  connexion  with  the  Church 
might  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  its 
welfare  ten  times  more  important  than  ano- 
ther question  which  might  appear  directly 
to  concern  it;  thirdly,  by  excluding  the 
Roman  Catholic  from  giving  his  individual 
vote,  you  do  little  to  oiminish  his  real  in- 
fluence, if  you  leave  him  the  power  of 
speaking,  of  biassing  the  judgments  of 
others  on  the  question  on  which  he  is  not 
himself  to  vote ;  and  if  by  a  jealous  and 
distrusting,  but  ineffectual  precaution,  you 
tempt  him  to  exercise  to  your  prejudice  the 
remaining  power  of  which  you  cannot,  or 
do  not,  propose  to  deprive  him.  I  believe 
there  is  more  of  real  security  in  confidence 
than  in  avowed  mistrust  and  suspicion,  un. 
accompanied  by  effectual  guards.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  unwilling  to  deprive  the 
Roman  Catholic  Member  m  either  House 
of  Parliament  of  any  privilege  of  free  dis* 
cussion,  and  free  exercise  of  judgment, 
which  belongs  to  other  Members  of  the 
Legislature." 
Subject  dropped. 
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MvNtciPAXi  Corporations  Act— t 
(EnoIiAND.)!  The  Marquess  of  Camden 
presented  a  redtion  from  500  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  for 
the  time  being  may  be  a  magistrate  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge.  He  would  give  notioe 
that  when  die  BOl  for  amending  the  Eng* 
lish  Municipal  Corporations  Act  went  into 
Committee  he  should  move  to  insert  a 
clause  with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  a  ques- 
tion had  arisen  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Cambridge  and  the  University 

•  of  Cambridge  as  to  who  should  be  put  into 
.  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  that  town. 

It  appeared  .that  hitherto  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor had  held  a  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  borough,  and  was  also  a  magistrate 

.  for  the  county ;  and  it  further  appeared, 
from  the  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
town  that  the  Vice-Chancellor,  from  some 
authority  which  was  not  very  easily  traced, 
but  supposed  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  charter  with  his 
power  of  magistrate,  was  enabled  to  grant 
licences  to  all  the  public-houses  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  a  power  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  which  the 
town  therefore  very  strenuously  resisted. 
When  he  came  to  consider  who  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  commission,  the  nicety  of  de- 
ciding that  question,  as  between  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  town  of  Cambndge,  was 
entirely  removed  by  what  passed  last  year 
on  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  by 
the  language  of  that  Act  itself,  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
the  magistracy.  Now  if  the  insertion  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  into  the  Commission 
was  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  elective  officer,  that  would  in  effect  be 
to  take  away  from  the  Crown  the  power  of 
nominating  the  magistrates.  He  thought 
that  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act 

-  would  preclude  any  individual  from  being 
a  magistrate  by  virtue  merely  of  his  being 
elected  to  office.    The  present  petition  as- 

.  sumed  that  construction  of  the  Act  to  be 
correct,  and  proposed  to  make  an  alteration 

'  in  it  as  far  as  respected  the  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  If  that  should  be  the 
treasure  of  their  Lordships  it  would  then 

'  oeoome  their  duty  to  inquire  what  arrange, 
meat  conld  be  made  between  the  Univer- 

'  nty  and  the  town  for  the,  purpose  of  com- 

.  ing  to  some  understanding  upon  the  subject. 

•  He  begged  to  state  to  their  Lordships  the 
Wixie  M  had  taken  with  regard  to  the 


University.  Believing  that  it  was  rieht 
and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  the  young  men  at  the  University,  that 
some  persons  connected  with  it  should  be 
in  the  commision  of  the  peace,  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  Commission  six  heads  of 
houses,  four  professors,  and  four  other  per- 
sons residing  in  the  town,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  University ;  therefore  a  majority 
of  the  magistrates  were  members  of  the 
University.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  have  considered  that  he  had 
given  its  members  as  much  magisterial 
power  as  it  was  desirable  they  should  pos- 
sess. By  not  opposing  the  introduction  of 
the  clause  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  Iving  for- 
ward, he  begged  to  be  considered  as  not 
pledging  himself  to  any  particular  course 
which  he  might  hereafter  feel  it  his  du^ 
to  follow. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Railways.]  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  Marquis  (Laos* 
downe)  opposite  whether  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  prepared  to  bring  forward 
any  general  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
railways  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  replied 
that  the  Government  were  uot  at  that 
moment  prepared  with  any  plan  upon  the 
subject ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  begged 
to  assure  the  noble  Duke  that  Ministers 
were  exceedingly  alive  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  they  should 
be  prepared  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  be 
generally  approved  of.  Id  the  mean  time 
he  thought  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
introduce  into  all  the  Railway  Bills  that 
should  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  a  clause  by  which  they  should 
hereafter  become  subject  to  any  general 
plan  which  the  House  might  deem  6t  to 
adopt.  He  might  as  well  state  that  a  Bill 
would  be  brougnt  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  carry  the  proposed  object 
into  effect.  Their  Lordships  should  recol- 
lect, however,  that  this  was  a  delicate  sub- 
ject to  the  companies  concerned,  but  be 
hoped  that  equal  protection  might  be  afford- 
ed to  them  and  to  the  public. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  it 
highly  expedient  that  the  Bills  now  before 
the  House  should  be  rendered  subject  to 
any  general  regulation  which  the  House 
might  afterwards  adopt.    TbereforOi  with 
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the  permisaion  of  the  House,  he  would 
read  a  clause  which  he  had  prepared  upon 
the  subject,  and  which  he  thought  should 
be  introduced  into  every  Railway  Bill  that 
came  under  their  consideration  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  a  general  plan.  He  would 
read  the  clause  now,  and  then  lay  it  on 
the  table  of  the  House  in  order  that  it 
might  be  printed  and  considered  by  their 
Lordships  previous  to  Thursday  next,  when 
he  should  move  its  insertion  in  the  first 
Railway  Bill  that  came  before  them.  The 
noble  Duke  then  read  the  clause,  to  this 
effect :  *'  Provided  always,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
ahall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  the  exemption  of  this  or  any  other  rail- 
road from  the  provisions  of  any  general 
Act  or  general  Acts  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads,  which  may  be  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage,  protection,  and  se- 
curity of  the  public,  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
if  Parliament  shall  be  sitting  at  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period  of  one  year,  or  if 
Parliament  should  not  be  then  sitting, 
before  the  end  of  the  then  next  session." 
Subject  dropped. 

The  Uviversitie8(Scotland)Bill.1 
Viscount  Melbourne  rose  to  movethe  Second 
Reading  of  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Bill. 
Hesaid  that,  notwithstanding  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Universities  of  Scotland  were 
held  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  the 
effect  they  had  upon  the  country,  notwith- 
standing the  means  they  afforded  for 
cheap  education,  some  vices,  some  errors, 
had  still  crept  into  those  establishments, 
which  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  re- 

3uired  certain  amendments.  He  un- 
oubtedly  felt  that  such  extensive  powers 
and  influence  as  belonged  to  the  Scotch 
Universities  required  periodical  revision, 
and  especially  to  be  considered  by  fresh 
eyes — to  be  considered  by  those  who  were 
not  previously  accustomed  to  the  general 
rontme  of  the  affairs  within  those  spheres ; 
and  such  a  revision  would  be  required 
even  if  the  institution  were  well  ad- 
ministered in  themselves.  Upon  that 
view  the  Commission  of  Royal  Visitation 
had  been  appointed.  That  Commission 
had  entered  into  a  very  accurate  and  com- 
plete inquiry  upon  the  subject.  They  had 
examined  into  the  Universities  of  Scot< 
land,  into  their  mode  of  instruction,  into 
their  property,  into  the  appointment  of 
the  professoFBi  and  in  ehort^  into  their 


general  state  and  management,  and  they 
had  made  a  Report,  in  which  they  re- 
commended various  extensive  and  import- 
ant improvements.  The  present  Bill  re- 
cited the  facts  which  he  had  stated  re- 
specting the  Commission,  and  was 
founded  upon  the  particular  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  13th  page  of  that 
Report.  The  noble  Lord  then  read  the 
passage  of  the  Report  which  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  in 
order  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
their  specific  recommendation  into  effect. 
Now,  this  Bill  after  reciting  those  facts, 
provided  that  it  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty 
with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Colleges 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
King's  College  at  Aberdeen.  In  addition 
to  the  General  Board  for  the  whole  it  had 
been  deemed  convenient  to  appoint  also 
special  boards  of  visitors  for  each  separate 
College,  because  whatever  might  be  the 
case  with  the  General  Board,  it  might 
fairly  be  expected  that  Gentlemen  would 
be  found  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time 
gratuitously  towards  the  management  of 
their  own  College.  The  next  clause  con- 
tained various  regulations  respecting  the 
system  of  management  to  be  pursued. 
Clauses  8,  9,  and  10  referred  to  the 
powers  to  be  given  to  the  visitors.  The 
8th  conferred  upon  them  all  the  powers  at 
present  enjoyed  by  his  Majesty  in  his 
visitatorial  capacity.  The  9th  provided 
that  the  '*  Senatus  Academicus*  of  Ccich 
College  should  state  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  the  regulations  which  they  would 
propose  to  be  adopted  in  their  own  par- 
ticular case.  That  provision  was  inserted 
in  order  that  they  might  have  all  the 
bene6t  of  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen intimately  connected  with  each 
College ;  but  if  those  Gentlemen  neglected 
to  make  such  recommendation  to  the 
Board  within  six  months'  then  the  Com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  make  the 
regulations  themselves.  The  10th  Clause 
gave  the  power  of  abolishing  professorships, 
saving  vested  interests.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  the  measure  should  continue 
in  force  only  for  five  years,  unless,  it 
should  be  at  an  earlier  period  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Upon  the  whole 
then,  this  Bill  being  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  having  been  delayed 
somewhat  longer  than  it  ought,  he  tru/ited 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  adopt  the 
measure,  with  auch  alterattona  as  might 
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hereafter  Mem  fit  to  their  Lordshipe.  The 
measttre  undoubtedly  did  vest  in  the 
hands  of  his  Majesty's  Government  a  con- 
siderable power,  by  conferring  upon  them 
the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Visitors ; 
but  it  would  be  superfluous,  he  sincerely 
hoped,  in  him  to  profess  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Government  to  advise  the  se- 
lection of  those  only  for  members  of  the 
Board  who  from  [their  knowledge,  from 
their  character,  from  their  respectability, 
and  impartiality,  were  the  most  fitted  to 
exercise  that  trust,  and  to  acquire  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow-collegians.  In 
coDclusion,  he  begged  to  move  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  stated,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any  oppo- 
•ition  to  the  Second  Reading  of  the  bill, 
because  he  understood  from  the  explana- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  and  also  from  the 
contents  of  the  Bill  itself,  that  its  object 
was  to  carr^  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions contamed  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Royal  visitation  which  was  ap* 
pointed  no  less  than  seven  years  ago,  and 
which  had  presented  its  Report  to  Parlia- 
ment more  than  six  years.  ["  Not  quite 
six  yearn^^  fnym  Lord  Melbourne,']  Having 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  that 
commission,  he  of  course  could  have  no 
objection  to  a  measure  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  their  Re- 
port in  which  he  had  mainly  coincided. 
But  he  certainly  felt,  that  greater  discre- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  Commissioners 
than  was  given  by  this  Bill.  He  had  been 
glad  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Board,  and  he  would  only  suggest, 
if  they  found  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
those  intentions  into  execution^  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  course  which  had 
Deen  pursued  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  by  making  those  appointments 
entirely  independent  of  any  party  character 
so  that  the  Board  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  all  descriptions  and  opinionsi  but 
all  equally  able  to  engage  in  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  subject  in  question.  He 
bad  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  would 
give  satisfaction,  and  he  should  therefore 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill; 
but  if  it  should  contain  any  provision  sub- 
ject to  objection,  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  the  case,  he  should  reserve  to  him* 
•elf  tba  right  of  opposing  it  ta  Commttteet 


The  Duke  of  WettingtM.  expressed  a 
hope  that  amply  sufficient  time  would  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
before  it  went  into  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  could  not  avoid 
stating  shortly  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  having  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  question, 
he  begged  leave  to  acquit  his  Majesty's 
Government  of  any  neglect  or  unnecessary 
delay.  He  knew  that  their  attention  bad 
been  continually  directed  to  the  subject 
from  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  when  the 
Commissioners  made  their  Report  to  his 
Majesty,  down  to  the  time  when  this 
measure  was  digested.  They  had  con* 
tinually  been  employed  in  considering 
how  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  might  be  best  enforced ;  but  difli- 
culties  did  present  themselves,  and  quee* 
tions  arose,  which  prevented  the  Crown 
from  acting  in  the  matter  upon  its  own 
responsibility;  and  the  principle  of 
adopting  in  the  Bill  the  original  and  fun- 
damental recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only 
the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  that 
primary  recommendation,  but  was  the 
only  means  of  obviating  the  difficulties 
that  had  arisen.  Upon  that  principle  he 
should  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
that  after  what  had  fallen  from  noble 
Lords  much  more  capable  of  judging  cor- 
rectly upon  this  subject  than  he  was^  he 
of  course  could  not  think  of  oflTering  any 
objection  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill;  but  he  confessed  he  had  at  first 
been  rather  alarmed  at  the  powers  which 
it  bestowed  upon  certain  individuals;  and 
also  at  the  extent  of  the  measure  which 
went  to  alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
ancient,  venerable,  and  highly.usefol 
Universities  of  Scotland.  He,  however, 
had  that  evening  heard  from  noble 
Lords  who  possessed  much  better  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  himself,  that 
very  great  alterations  were  necessary; 
notwithstanding  which  he  really  was  not 
prepared  to  give  a  vote  upon  a  subject 
so  deeply  affecting  the  religious  interests 
and  the  education  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land without  further  information  upon 
which  to  proceed.  Upon  that  ground, 
then,  he  joined  in  the  request  of  the  noble 
Duke,  that  full  time  should  be  given  for 
the  consideration  of  the  measure  previoue 
to  its  going  into  Committee* 
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The  Earl  of  Haddington  considered, 
that  time  ought  to  be  granted.  The 
greatest  interest  and  a  considerable  sen- 
sation prevailed  upon  the  subject  in  Scot- 
land. Ample  time  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  before  the  House  all  the 
suggestions  which  mig:ht  be  made,  and 
especially  from  the  Universities  them- 
selves; because  it  was  admitted  that  if 
the  Universities  were  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure it  would  not  work  well. 

Bill  read  a  second  time  ;  to  be  commit- 
ted that  day  fortnight. 


MtJNiciPAL  Corporations  Act  — 
<Enolakd).]  Upon  the  Motion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  on  the  Municipal 
Corporations'  Act  (England)  Amendment 
£ill. 

.    The    several   clauses   were    read  and 
agreed  to. 

.  The  Marquess  of  Camden  proposed  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  for  the  purpose,  as 
was  understood,  of  preserving  the  power 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  regard  to  the  licensing  of 
houses. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  objected   to  the 
clause,   as  giving  to  the   Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  and  exclusive  power  of  grant- 
ing and  withdrawing  licences,  not  possessed 
,  by  other  magistrates. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  supported  the 
clause  upon  the  ground  of  the  privileges 
of  the  University,  which  were  respected  in 
the  Bill,  for  he  found  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  last  Session,  words  to  this  effect 
— Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Chancellor  or  other  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  Bill  reported,  with  amendments. 

The  House  resumed. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1836. 

Utnvm,']   WQm,    Read  t  flnt  time :— Chritf f  HofplUil 


PMitidiii  imtaitod.  By  Sir  W.  Oaakt,  ftom  StipMnint, 
againrt  fli*  Abolition  of  Gftvelkind.— By  Captain  Ai/> 
BAOSH,  ftom  th«  Rctailen  of  Beer,  Salford,  for  placing  all 
Doikn  in  Beer  on  die  mme  Footing.~By  leTeral  How. 
MnMwna,  ftom  Tirious Plaoei,  tat  Abolitionor  Chureh- 
ntei.— Ay  aevcnd  Hon.  MntanBa,  ftom  Tariout  Plaoei, 
Ibr  the  Home  to  Adhere  to  the  Piovisioiu  efthe  Munidpal 
CotpdratioairAct  (Ireland)  aa  origfaiBUy  peaed  by  tfaenk— • 
By  Mr.  8.  CBAWFono,  ftom  varioat  Plaea,  ibr  Abolition 
or  Tithea  (Ireland)  t  end  the  Houte  to  Adhere  to  the 
Mih  Mvtfdpal  Relbnn  BQ],  at  originally  paaed  by  them. 
Pf  Hit  O^Coimsfcft  nd  lb*  Hnav  QmrrAn,  fton 


▼arioiu  Pleoce,  for  Abolition  of  TiOiee  (1reland).«.By  Mr. 
0*CoiffraLL»  ftom  Kettering  and  Whitburn,  for  Refonn 
of  the  Honee'  of  Lords. — By  leveral  Mjbbcbsm,  ftom 
▼arioiu  Plaoes,  against  Turnpike  Trusts  CooKdidation  BUL 
—By  Capt^n  Wsbcybb.  from  Falkland,  for  a  Law  relating 
to  the  Construction  of  Merchant  Ships. — ^By  Colonel 
CoNOLLT,  Ihnn  Clqgher,  against  the  Chuidt  of  Irdand 
Bill.— By  Mr.  Schojubfjslo  and  Mr.  Humb,  ftom  Bimi- 
ingham  and  Islington,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  News- 
paper stamps. — By  Mr.  Cralmbrs,  firom  Fortki,  Ibr 
Municipal  Corporations'  (Scotland)  Bill :  and  ficom  Mon- 
trose and  Brediin,  for  Rdieving  Royal  Buighs  ftom 
Mainuining  County  Prisoners  after  Conviction. — By  Sir 
S.  Whillbt,  ftom  St.  Fincras,  fbr  Parish  VestrietT  BUIt 
and  fkom  Great  Coggenhall,  for  Amendment  of  Poor-Low 
Act  Amendment  Bill.— By  Mr.  Chalmbrs,  from  Forfitf, 
for  Irish  Church  Bill.— By  Mr.  0*Connxll,  ftom  Kilmalo, 
for  Revaluation  of  Titties  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  H.  T.  Hon, 
ftom  Gloucester,  for  Mitigation  of  Criminal  L«w^— By 
Mr.  Law  Hodobs,  trom  Chatham,  in  fiivourof  TziennlBl 
Parliaments. 

Crowk  Lands  in  Radnor.]  Mr.  Harvey 
ssid  that,  seeing  the  Attorney-General  in 
his  place,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
to  present  a  Petition  of  which  he  had  given 
that  learned  Grentleman  notice.  The  peti- 
tion in  question  was  an  appeal  to  that 
House— it  was  an  appeal  from  the  poor  to 
the  rich  against  a  scourge  which  the  rich 
alone  could  inflict  on  them.  The  petition 
was  signed  hy  seventy  persons,  all  of  them* 
with  five  exceptions,  of  the  lahouring  class 
in  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  South  Wales. 
The  county  of  Radnor,  it  was  well  known, 
was  extremely  mountainous,  and,  until 
lately,  a  great  portion  of  it  had  heen  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  However,  in  the 
year  1826,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  sold  a  great  portion  of  the 
Crown  manors  there,  and  that,  too,  he  re- 
gretted to  ohserve,  hy  private  contract.  In 
that  year  one  of  these  manors  had  heen  sold 
hy  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Watt,  of 
Birmingham.  It  had  long  heen  the  cus. 
tom  for  the  poor  of  the  districts—a  custom 
which  had  not  heen  interdicted  by  the  Go- 
vemment-— to  enclose  small  portions  of 
waste  grounds  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  v^ies  there,  and  to  build  cottages 
upon  them.  Some  of  these  cottages  had 
been  occupied  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
manor,  on  obtaining  possession  of  it,  to  in- 
stitute an  action  at  law  to  recover  one  of 
these  cottages,  and  a  small  portion  of  ground 
attached  to  it,  with  a  view  to  the  assertion 
of  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  than- 
The  action  was  tried,  and  a  verdict  returned 
for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a  spedal  case, 
to  be  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Fleas.  It  was  fully  amed 
there,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  was,  that  the  Crown  had  not  the 
power  to  sell  the  waste ;  that  if  it  had  the 
power  which  it  daiised,  that  power  di4 
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not  paM  with  the  deed  to  the'purdiaser^ 
and  the  Chief  Justice  observed^  that  not 
only  the  law^  hut  the  justice  of  the  case 
was  with  the  defendant.  A  rule  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  for  the  defendant^  and  so 
the  matter  at  that  time  terminated.  Since 
then  his  Majesty's  Attomey-General^  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests ;  had  instituted  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  do  so  he  had  recourse  to  the 
ancient  prerogative  writ  of  intrusion^  a 
writ  that  had  been  employed  in  the  very 
worst  periods  of  English  history.  It  was 
attempted  by  this  most  tyrannical  proceed- 
ing to  deprive  those  poor  people  of  little 
properties  that  they  had  possessed  from  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  consecrate  their 
right  to  them.  Though  such  a  proceeding 
might  be  agreeable  to  law,  it  was  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  justice ;  and  the  very 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  only  a  few  years 
since,  empowering  the  Commissioners  to 
sell  manors  of  this  description,  declared,  that 
encroachments  of  twenty  years'  duration 
and  upwards,  should  be  excepted ;  that 
where  there  were  such,  the  Commissioners 
should  give  the  parties  leases  for  thirty - 
one  years,  or  come  to  agreements  with 
them  upon  equitable  terms.  The  petitioners 
felt*  that  if  the  Grovemment  succeeded  in 
this  case,  their  small  holdings  would  be 
swept  away  from  them,  and  they  would  be 
driven  to  the  workhouse.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  manifest  such  a  feeling  as 
would  induce  the  Government  to  desist 
from  further  proceedings  in  this  matter. 

The  Atlarney^General  said,  that  he  had 
attended  in  consequence  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  given  him  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  present  the  petition.  He  had 
made  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  having  derived  his  informa- 
tion firom  a  quarter  on  which  he  could 
place  implicit  confidence,  he  would  lay  the 
real  facts  before  the  House.  It  would 
then  he  seen  that  nothing  had  been  done 
by  the  Government  which  could  give  just 
cause  for  complaint.  The  Crown  possessed 
extensive  manors  in  the  county  of  Radnor, 
and  laree  portions  of  the  public  property 
therein  nad  been  encroached  upon  by  private 
individuals.  In  the  year  1826,  a  number 
of  these  manors  were  sold.  Mr.  Watt,  of 
Birmingham  purchased  one  of  them,  and 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man,  he 
had  treated  the  persons  who  had  made 
encroachments  there  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  liberality.  He  allowed  them  to 
remain  in  possession,  on  condition  of  their 


paying  him  a  nominal  rent  of  2d.  or  3d*, 
and  to  those  who  wished  to  purchase  tho 
fee  simple  of  their  encroachments  he  sold  it 
considerably  under  its  value.  All  of  them 
acknowledged  the  title  of  Mr.  Watt,  except 
a  Mr.  Parsoi*8,  an  attorney  at  Presteign, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  matter  to 
stir  up  dissension  in  the  county;  an  action 
was  brought  against  him,  and  a  verdict 
was  had  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a  special 
case  to  be  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  title  of  the  Crown  was  cleariy 
proved,  and  if  the  action  had  been  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  no  defence  could 
have  been  set  up  by  the  defendant.  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  however,  ruled 
for  the  defendant  upon  a  technical  point  of 
law — namely,  that  the  Crown  beiag  out  of 
possession,  it  could  not  transfer  the  legal 
estate  in  those  wastes  by  the  deed.  Mr. 
Parsons  having  thus  succeeded  upon  a 
technical  point,  he  not  only  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  title  of  Mr.  Watt,  but  he 
stirred  up  these  poor  persons,  who  had 
already  acknowledged  it,  to  resist  it.  Mr. 
Watt,  under  these  circumstances,  called  on 
the  Woods  and  Forests  to  complete  his  title. 
It  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  present 
proceeding  had  been  instituted  against  Mr. 
Parsons.  The  hon.  Member  would  per- 
suade the  House,  that  the  proceeding  in 
question  was  a  renewal  of  those  oppressive 
measures  which  had  been  resorted  to  by 
Empson  and  Dudley,  and  for  which  those 
eminent  individuals  had  suffered  a  penalty 
that  no  one  regretted.  Now,  what  was 
the  course  taken  against  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
author  of  all  this  mischief?  A  writ  of  inF- 
trusion  had.  been  filed,  the  only  course  open 
to  the  Government,  and  he  should  have 
neglected  his  duty  if  he  had  not  afforded  a 
remedy  to  enable  the  Woods  and  Forests  to 
complete  Mr.  Watt's  title.  The  action 
would  be  tried  at  the  approaching  assises 
for  Herefordshire,  when  he  had  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  verdict  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  he  was  quite  sure  that 
harmony  would  be  restored  between  Mr. 
Watt  and  these  poor  people,  and  that  having 
vindicated  his  title,  Mr.  Watt  would,  with 
his  well-known  kindness  and  liberality^ 
allow  them  to  remain  in  their  holdings. 

Mr.  (yConnell  contended,  that  there  was  no 
liberality  in  compelling  these  poor  people  to 
acknowledge  his  title  by  paying  him  2d.  or 
3d.  rent,  and  thereby  giving  him  the  power 
to  turn  them  out  when  he  pleased.  The 
merits  of  the  case  would  not  be  tried  by 
the  action  that  was  brought.  The  over- 
ruling prerogative  of  the  Crown  would 
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tmxMb  on  tbftt  oocaoon  all  Jottioe  and 
aquitjr.  If  the  facts  were  at  thej  had  been 
vepresented  to  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark,  that  hon.  Member  ought  to  move  for 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject, 
and  if  such  facts  were  proved  before  it,  it 
would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  address  the  Crown  to  stop  such  opprea- 
sive  proceedings. 

Mr.  Omuhy  Oore  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  that  quite  as 
strong  cases  had  occurred  in  North  Wales. 
The  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  proceed- 
ings had  been  adopted  there  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests — proceed- 
ings that  had  surprised  the  whole  princi- 
pwty. 

Mr.  Jert>i#  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  contended  that  the 
proceedings  which  they  had  adopted  had 
been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  Crown>  or  rather  of  the 
public. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Prisons  of  the  House.]  Sir  Fre- 
derick Trench  rose  to  make  a  complaint 
as  to  the  state  of  the  prison-rooms  be- 
longing to  the  House.  He  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of 
tbem«  and  mere  accident  prevented  his 
confinement  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  bon.  Member  for  Ipswicb.  The  rooms 
were  so  constructed,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  one  Member  not  to  pass  through 
the  apartment  of  the  other,  and  frequently 
■this  could  not  be  done  without  the  utmost 
impropriety  and  indecency.  That  no  in- 
convenience of  this  kind  had  arisen  in  his 
case  was  owing  to  good  fortune ;  for  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich,  instead  of  being 
on  bis  way  to  Dover  and  Calais,  was  com* 
fortably  asleep  in  his  bed  in  his  own  lodg- 
ings. He  had  no  doubt  that  had  they 
been  thus  awkwardly  circumstanced,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  would  have 
treuted  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  return  it; 
but  still  the  situation  might  have  been  in- 
convenient. He  was  sufering  at  the  time 
under  severe  indisposition,  and  he  might 
have  been  compelled  to  go  through  the 
hon.  Member's  room ;  and  two  men  of 
less  mild  disposition  and  habits  might 
have  found  the  situation  very  disagreea- 
ble, (f  the  object  were  to  keep  quarrel- 
some Members  asunder,  no  arrangement 
could  be  more  absurd.  Of  course  he  Im- 
puted no  blame  to  the  Speaker,  who  was 
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not  at  all  ^sponsible  for  evib  exiatiog  in 
the  construction  of  the  present  Houan  of 
Commons ;  but  although  not  an  architect, 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
could  state,  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
worse  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the 
prison-rooms.  From  what  ha  bad  ob- 
served in  the  recent  change  of  tone  in  the 
conduct  of  debates,  it  might  ere  long  be 
found  necessary  to  put  a  great  number  of 
Members  in  the  cells,  and  as  (according 
to  the  proverb)  a  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire,  he  apprehended  that  serious  conse- 
quences would  ensue  should  he  ever  again 
become  an  inmate  of  them.  He  would, 
however,  endeavour  to  conduct  himself  so 
as  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  that  he  might  run  as  little  chance 
as  possible  of  such  a  calamity. 

Mr.  Wason  referred  to  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  Speaker,  eiTpressing  his 
sense  of  the  courtesy  shown  to  him  bv  the 
Seigeant-at-Arms,  and  complained  of  the 
order  of  the  House,  for  which  he  had 
found  no  precedent.  No  Member  ought 
to  be  ordered  into  custody  unless  he  had 
contravened  the  orders  of  the  House,  or 
refused  to  comply  with  its  just  demanda. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived information  from  the  Sergeant-at* 
Arms,  that  the  prison,  rooms  of  the  House 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
As  far  as  the  evil  was  capable  of  a  remedy 
he  would  take  care  that  it  was  remedied. 

Subject  dropped. 

Tub  Division  ow  the  Municifax. 
Bill  (Ireland).]  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  and  personally 
affecting  him.  He  alluded  to  the  irregu- 
lar and  improper  manner  in  which  he  bad 
obtained  admission  into  the  House  on 
Friday  night,  so  as  to  have  his  name  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  the  majority  in  the 
Division.  He  was  aware  that  it  could  not 
be  retained  on  the  votes,  and  he  admitted 
that  he  had  transgressed  a  rule  which  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  observe.  He 
could  palliate  it  only  by  the  great  anxiety 
he  naturally  fell  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
record  his  opinion  upon  a  question  of  so 
much  magnitude.  In  his  cooler  moments 
he  deeply  regretted  the  course  he  had 
taken,  and  through  the  Speaker  begged 
to  express  his  sincere  contrition.  He 
must,  however,  after  apologising  for  him- 
self, bg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
case  of  the  messenger  (Bailey),  through 
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whose  iftitninentalfCy  he  bad  contrited  to 
get  into  the  Houiet  to  as  to  be  counted  in 
the  Division^  although  previously  locked 
out.  He  understood  that  he  was  a  most 
respectable  and  excellent  man,  who  had 
unwarily  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  Smith's)  most 
earnest  solicitation  and  entreaty,  and  had 
thus  transgressed  his  duty.  He  himself 
was,  in  truth,  the  only  guilty  party,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  offence  would  only  be 
▼isited  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Aglionby  bore  strong  testimony  to 
the  good  character  of  the  messenger,  who 
came  from  the  same  county  as  himself. 
The  offence  he  had  committed  arose  out 
of  his  extreme  obligingness  of  disposition; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Speaker,  yielding 
to  the  sense  of  the  House,  would  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  transaction. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  tellers  on  the  occasion,  said  that  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  course  taken  on 
previous  occasions,  vis.,  to  state  to  the 
House  on  the  first  opportunity  that  the 
names  of  some  Members  appeared  in  the 
list  of  the  majority  which  ought  not  have 
been  there.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman  (  Nlr.  J.  A.  Smith)  yester- 
day he  could  not  then  do  it,  but  it  was  ge- 
nerally required  by  the  Chair,  when  it  was 
duly  informed  upon  the  subject,  that  such 
MeinbeEB  should  avow  themselves*  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  the  hon.  Member's 
name  should  be  struck  out  of  the  list.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  Speaker  would  take  no  farther  step  re- 
garding the  messenger. 

The  Speaker :  This  being  a  matter  bear, 
iag  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
kdung  to  the  position  in  which  I  stand  on 
this  occasion,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  feel 
I  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  them, 
and  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not 
immediately  take  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
missing any  individual  who  has  so  miscon- 
ducted himself  in  violation  of  its  established 
rules.  1  can  assure  the  House  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  what  had  occurred,  until  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Clerk). 

Mr.  Aglionby  felt  much  disappointment 
at  what  had  fauen  from  the  Speaker,  after 
the  House  had  expressed  its  opinion  that 
no  further  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  the  messenger. 

Sir  James  Graham  observed,  that  the 
messenger  came  from  the  county  he  repre- 
sented, and  that  he  bore  an  irxeproadiable 
charactert    The  rules  and  orders  of  the 


House  having  been  vindicated^  h*  thooght 
that  no  further  proceeding  was  necessary. 

Mr.  JVynn  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  House  entreated  the 
leniency  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker:  I  can  assure  the  Houses 
that  I  feel  it  is  not  for  me  to  hesitate  in 
complying  with  their  wish,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
give  efiect  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
House.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  sense  of  duty 
to  myself,  as  well  as  my  sense  of  duty  to  the 
House,  require  that  1  should  not  retain  this 
individual,  or  any  person  in  my  service, 
without  being  first  assured  that,  in  so 
doing,  there  should  be  no  chance  of  a  re- 
currence of  a  neglect  of  duty.  I  can  only 
assure  the  House  that  the  messenger  was 
deeply  sensible  of  his  error  within  five  mi- 
nutes after  he  had  committed  it,  and  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  extreme  sorrow  at 
the  very  culpable  act  of  which  he  was 
guilty.  I  am  satisfied  the  House  will  see 
that  there  is  no  one  thing  which  it  is  more 
my  duty  to  attend  to,  than  that  of  seeing 
that  its  regulations  are  strictly  abided  by; 
but,  in  this  instance,  I  shall  conform  to  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made,  and  ad« 
monish  the  individual  in  severe  terms. 

Ordered,— That  the  vote  of  John  Abd 
Smith,  Esq.,  on  the  division  on  the  Muni« 
cipal  Corporations  Bill  for  Ireland,  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Spain  and  the  South  AmBRTOAH 
Statbb.^  Lord  Malum  wished  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, relative  to  a  subject  which  he  had 
questioned  him  about  last  year-— he  meant 
the  negotiations  that  were  going  on  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  South  American  Staaes 
respecting  the  recognition  of  the  independ. 
ence  of  the  latter  Powers  by  the  former. 
When  he  put  the  question  to  the  noble 
Viscount,  on  a  former  occasion,  his  reply 
was,  that  Senor  Mendiaabal  had  dissolved 
the  Cortes,  and  the  consequence  was^  that 
it  had  led  to  an  interruption  of  the  nego- 
tiations. The  noble  Lord  might  now 
make  him  the  same  answer,  for  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  had  dissolved  the 
Cortes  in  a  similar  manner.  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  Sefior  Isturitx,  when 
a  Deputy,  said,  in  his  place  in  the,Chamber 
of  Procuradores,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  determination  of  the  question  rested  with 
the  Cortes,  but  that  it  was  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore 
the  Crown  should  direct  the  proceeding ; 
in  short,  that  the  Grown  shouU  settle  the 
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commend  that  it  shall  he  intituled,  ** An 
Act  to  facilitate  agitation  in  Ireland,  and 
more  effectively   to  deliver    over  to  the 


upon  which  we  can  expect  to  stand  well  in 
our  proclamation  *'  out-ofoloors," — in  our 
appeal  '^  to  the  people  ?"  Always  remem- 
bering that  we  are  complaining,  not  of  any 
usurped  power  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords — not  of  any  new  and  extraordinary 
proceeding*  but  merely  and  simply  that  we 
having  exercised  our  jurisdiction,  they  have 
discharged  their  duty  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  right,  we  therefore  complain 
not  of  the  Hou>e  of  Lords,  but  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  invested 
with  the  sole  right  of  legislation — until  the 
Constitution  oi  England  is  overturned — 
we  can  have  do  right  to  complain  that  an 
independent  branch  of  the  Legislature  has 
not  been  unfaithful  to  its  trust  by  failing 
to  afford  protection  to  the  people. 

Sir,  the  station  In  and  out  of  this  House 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don— his  reputation  for  talent,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  demanded  that  I 
should  offer  these  remarks;  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  passing  observation  upon 
another  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
made  by  the  Member  for  North  Derby- 
shire, I  shall  leave  the  measure  of  their 
Lordships  to  furnish  its  own  justification. 
That  hon.  Member  thought  he  could  net 
more  strongly  express  his  dissent  from  the 
course  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords,  than 
by  imagining  a  fit  preamble  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Peers,  and 
accordingly  he  proposed  that  it  should  read 
thus—*'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  abolish 
all  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland ;  and 
whereas  three* fourths  of  the  people  of  that 
country  are  unfit  to  enjoy  municipal  insti- 
tutions, because  they  are  Papists."  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  always  happy  when  I  can  agree 
.with  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Derby, 
shire,  and  I  perceive  that  we  approximate, 
at  least,  to  an  agreement  in  the  present 
case,  and  that  if  he  will  add  to  his  preamble, 
that  by  means  of  the  great  disproportion  in 
numbers,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  ob- 
tain the  exclusive  government  of  all  muni- 
cipal corporations  in  Ireland,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  adopt  his  conclusion,  that  they 
are  indeed  unfit,  and,  for  their  own  sakes^ 
ought  not  to  possess  municipal  institutions. 
But  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  too 
liberal  to  claim  a  monopoly  in  legislation  ; 
and  as  he  has  proposed  a  preamble  for  the 
Bill  as  it  came  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  will  oermit  me  to  suggest  a  title 
for  that  Bill  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment contemplate  sending  up  from  this 
House,  and,  with  your  leave,  I  will  xe- 


Papist  agitator^  the  persons  professing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  especi- 
ally the  members  of  the  Church  by  law 
established." 

Sir,  there  were  other  speeches  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  general  debate,  upon 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  offer 
some  remarks,  especially  upon  the  endeav- 
our of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tipperary  to  prove  that  no  contract  had 
been  made  between  the  incongruous  parties 
on  the  other  side,  but  merely  ''a  close  al- 
liance"—  "a  junction  upon  terms  most 
honourable" — "an  alliance  so  compact  that 
he  considered  it  indissoluble ;"  but  I  feel 
discouraged  by  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  have  to  discuss  the  question,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Bill  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  be  moulded, 
so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  into  any 
shape  they  may  think  proper,  and  that  no 
further  division  will  take  place  upon  the 
changes  they  may  make.  Still  1  am  bound 
to  record,  not  merely  my  opinion,  but  some 
facts  which  ought  to  be,  and  in  justice 
must  be,  in  the  possession  of  my  fellow- 
subjects  in  Ireland,  and  in  England ;  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  subject  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Bill,  as  it  went  up  to  the  House  ef 
Lords,  was  calculated  greatly  to  increase 
the  means  of  agitation  in  Ireland;  and 
while  it  possessed  that  injurious  faculty,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  the  good  government 
of  the  towns  in  Ireland.  In  short,  to  me 
it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  Bill  carried  through  by  a  majority  in 
this  House;  but  I  was  mistaken  in  that 
conclusion — the  House  of  Lords  sent  down 
the  Bill,  pioviding  for  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  municipal  institutions,  but  deprived 
of  the  injurious  character  which  it  carried 
in  its  original  transit,  and  the  Government 
have  the  merit  of  proposing  an  altered  plan 
to  conciliate  the  Lords,  by  which  the  evHs 
of  the  former  measure  are  aggravated  an 
hundred-fold.  According  to  the  improve- 
ment to  be  proposed,  twelve  Corporations 
are  to  be  retained,  of  which  Carrickfei^s 
stands  number  one ;  or,  as  the  Member  for 
Waterford  happily,  but  for  his  own  argu- 
ment, indiscreetly,  described  them  to  be— • 
little  Parliaments :— Parliaments,  you  will 
recollect,  iii  which  all  the  power  is  made  to 
pass  over  from  the  Protestants  to  On* 
tholics ;  and  while,  by  the  origina]  BUI,  the 
mischief  of  such  bodies  would  lose  moch  of 
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fact  of  the  hon.  GenUeman  and  his  conclu- 
sion. I  discover  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  House  of  Lords  proceed  upon 
different  grounds  from  those  upoii  which  the 
Commons  proceed;  and>  on  the  contrary^  it  is 
ohvious  that^  hetween  a  very  considerahle 
number  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers^ 
there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion.  In. 
deed,  the  actual  state  of  things,  as  opposed  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  statement^  forcibly 
brought  to  my  recollection  an  anecdote  of 
the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia^  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  supposed  position 
of  the  enemy,  submitted  a  military  measure 
to  a  council  of  war,  at  which  several  officers 
delivered  their  opinions,  until  one  of  the 
members,  instead  of  giving  to  the  King  a 
military  opinion,  said,  '*  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,  I  doubt  the  fact/'  The  King 
admitted  the  reasonableness  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  prior  to  agreeing  upon  the  military 
measure ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  position 
assumed.  Sir,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  pre- 
cise case  of  the  hon.  Member:  he  assumes 
this  House  to  have  acted  with  unanimity, 
upon  definite  grounds,  directly  opposed  to 
those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
if  there  had  been  no  difference  of  opinion — 
if  the  general  opinion  had  been  that  to  be 
collected  from  the  Bill  sent  from  this  House, 
then,  undoubtedly,  be  would  have  been 
justified  in  slating  that,  as  to  this  particu- 
lar measure,  the  two  Houses  did  proceed 
upon  different  grounds.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ? — So  far  from  unanimity  having  pre- 
vailed in  this  House,  a  motion  was  made 
for  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
frame  the  Bill  upon  the  precise  principle 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Peers ;  that  motion  was  supported  by  a 
minority  in  this  House  so  large  as  to  make 
it  questionable  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  proceeding,  there  being  a  majority,  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  a  decision  in  their  favour,  and  so 
they  would,  had  the  majority  consisted  of  a 
single  vote  only;  but  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman thinks  proper  to  represent  this  case  as 
of  an  extraordinary  description — as  requir- 
ing to  be  '^  proclaimed  out-of^oors  to  the 
people,"  then  he  roust  not  stand  upon  a 
mere  majority,  but  upon  a  clear,  fix^,  al- 
most unanimously-agreed  principle,  within 
these  walls,  brought  into  doubt,  only,  and 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  House  of  Peers. 
But  what  pretence  Ls  therefor  such  a  8tate«^ 
ment  ?    We  find  a  minority,  consisting  of 
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between  200  and  300  Members,  affirming, 
in  this  House,  the  very  principle  adopted 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament— we 
find  in  this  House  a  number  in  favour  of 
the  ministerial  plan,  not  equal  to  the  ag« 
gregate  number  composed  of  the  majority 
of  the  Peers,  and  the  minority  of  the  Com* 
mons.  So  that  in  opposition  to  the  Govern* 
ment  plan  you  have  actually  a  majority  of 
those  possessing  the  right  to  legislate,  and 
yet  we  are  to  be  told  of  some  remarkable, 
even  culpable,  difference,  between  the  two 
Houses. 

But  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  view  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  every  hon.  Member  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  Oaurt  of  final  appeal  from  other 
Courts  of  Justice.  Suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  in  its  judicial  character,  it  had  reversed 
three  or  four  decisions  of  some  inferior 
Court,  would  it  be  a  fair  ground  of  com. 
plaint  against  the  House  of  Lord«,  or  would 
not  the  inference  be  that  the  fault  lay  with 
the  Judges  of  the  inferior  Court — that  their 
law  was  unsound ;  or  if  the  learned  per- 
sons were  not  deficient  in  their  law,  would 
it  not  be  suspected  that  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to  some  pressure  without — that  their 
erroneous  judgments  following  each  other 
in  quick  succession  were  ta  be  ascribed  to 
some  unhappy  leaning  to  one  party,  rather 
than  a  rigid  adherence  to  sound  and  impar- 
tial justice?  I  do  not  stop  to  apply  the 
supposed  case ;  I  will  not  ask  whether  the 
senatorial  qualifications  of  the  representa- 
tive legislators  are  unquestionable,  or 
whether,  admitting  their  general  fitness, 
yet  that  individual  have  Jbeen  obliged  to 
yield  to  those  influences  to  which  they  owe 
their  elections,  and  upon  which  they  depend 
for  further  returns.  I  have  a  right  to  con- 
tend, and  I  do  so  with  confidence,  that  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  as  likely  to  be  consonant  to  justice 
and  the  principles  of  sound  legislation,  as 
the  judgment  formed  by  the  majority  in 
this  House.  What,  then,  are  we  to  pro- 
claim to  the  people?  That  each  House 
has  exercised  its  judgment  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  general  good ;  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  this 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  has  fol- 
lowed the  course  adopted  upon  every  other 
Bill,  namely,  examined  the  principle  and 
the  details,  and  decided  thereon  as  appeared 
to  them  just;  that  you  do  not  question 
their  right  or  their  discretion  in  general 
cases,  but  are  mightily  displeased  in  this 
particular  instance;  and  is  this  a  ground 
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which,  while  it  is  preying  upon  them 
keeps  at  a  distance  those  who  would  afford 
them  help,  and  the  very  poverty  which 
it  produces  increases  their  readiness  to 
become  the  dupes  and  instruments  of  de- 
magogues. 

I  may  be  told  it  is  not  enough  to  de- 
precate agitation — that  we  should  remove 
the  causes  of  discontent.  Sir,  I  attach  no 
value  to  that  argument ;  it  has  been  urged 
too  often  to  deserve  respect,  it  has  been 
urged  by  the  same  persons^  too,  who,  no 
doubt,  believed  the  promise  upon  which 
others  acted;  they  were  confident  that 
particular  concessions  would  produce  cor- 
responding content,  but  experience  has 
shown,  that  concession  has  operated  only 
as  an  encouragement  to  make  new  demands, 
and  I  cannot  feel  that  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  been  themselves  deceived,  and 
have  deceived  others,  ought  now  to  be 
followed.  But  it  will  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  me,  that  as  I  resist  the  course 
of  concession  as  a  mere  instrument  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  peace  for  Ireland,  I 
should  point  out  what  measure  I  would 
suggest;  and,  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
press  upon  noble  Lords,  and  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  —  I  even 
implore  of  them,  to  change  their  present 
course.  Let  the  rights  of  property  be  re- 
spected— let  protection  for  life  be  afforded 
—let  the  supremacy  of  the  law  be  vindi- 
cated—  let  the  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  be  restrained  and  punished,  whether 
nigh  or  low — whether  he  be  the  nightly 
as!«assin  or  the  pampered  preacher  of  sedi- 
tion, whose  bamngues  are  incentives  to 
treason,  whose  every  speech  is  a  punish- 
able misdemeanor.  This  would  be  justice 
to  IrelHud  and  justice  to  England,  and 
secure  general  safety— and  it  would  secure 
the  Gentlemen  opposite  the  possession  of 
their  places,  because  it  would  obtain  for 
them  the  support  of  all  who  acted  updn 
Conservative  principles.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  party  struggles ;  it  is 
00  question  with  the  Conservative  who 
shall  rule  :  irrespective  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  govern,  he  will  not  oppose  one 
party  in  measures  proposed  and  main- 
t'lined  upon  Conservative  principles,  nor 
will  he  support  his  friends  in  measures  of 
destruction.  But  if  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  cling  to  their  close  alliance,  and  rely 
upon  their  junction  formed  upon  honour- 
able terms,  they  may  boast  of  the  indis- 
soluble character  of  their  alliance ;  but 
they  will  find  it  dissolved,  as  many  un- 


happy alliances  are,  by  the  power  of 
Parliament,  and  they  will  find,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  in  conferring  professorships 
upon  their  supporters,  and  granting  them 
licences  to  agitate,  they  will  destroy  their 
own  party,  and  they  will  withhold  from 
Irelend  and  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  justice  which  they  have  now  the  power 
to  confer. 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  should 
have  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject, 
but  T  am  aware  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
House  to  entertain  a  renewed  debate, 
after  a  division  ;  and  nothing  but  a  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  of  England  ought  to  know  how 
much  mischief  has  been  produced  by  agi- 
tation, and  how  much  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  is  calculated  to  augment 
that  agitation,  could  have  induced  me  to 
do  so  much  violence  to  my  own  ioclioa^ 
tions,  or  to  incur  the  risk  of  trespassing 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  rose  to  bring, 
forward  a  motion  for  the  restoration- of  the 
towns  to  the  present  Bill,  which  were  in 
schedule  C.  of  the  original  BilL  He  said 
that,  according  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  twelve  towns  were  to  have 
mayors  and  town  councils.  The  seven  first 
towns  were  in  the  original  Bill  in  schedule 

A,  the  others  were  to  be  found  in  schedule 

B,  to  which  Carrickfergus  and  Derry  were 
added.  The  effect  of  the  noble  Liord's  pro. 
position  would  be,  to  exclude  four  towns 
with  a  population  of  10,000«  and  four 
others  with  a  population  of  9,000*  Why 
they  were  to  be  excluded,  while  Derry, 
with  only  10,000,  and  Carrickfergus,  with 
only  8,000,  were  included,  he  could  not 
understand,  unless  it  was  on  the  principle 
of  a  concession  to  the  other  House.  The 
proposition  he  had  to  make  was,  that  tbe 
towns  which  were  placed  in  the  old  Bill  in 
schedule  C,  should  be  restored  to  the  hon* 
curable  position  of  corporate  towns.  The 
towns  to  which  he  alluded  were  as  follow: 
Bandon,  with  12,6 17  inhabitants ;  Athlone, 
with  11,S62;  Wexford,  with  10,67S; 
Dundalk, '  with  10,078;  Youghal,  with 
6,608 ;  Armagh,  with  9,189 ;  Carlow,  with 
9,1 1 1  ;  Tralee,  with  9,562  ;  Ennis,  7,711  ^ 
Cashel,  with  6,971 ;  Kinsale,  with  1,S\%; 
Portarlington,  with  3,091  ;  New  Ron, 
5,01 1 ;  Enniskillen,  with  5,270 ;  Cderaini 
5,752 ;  and  Dungannon,  3,515.  He  ob* 
jected  to  any  such  compromise  as  that  of 
abandoning  these  towns.  The  Bill,  as  it 
had  come  from  the  other  House,  was  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland;   and  a 
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Britisb  Goyernment  should  refose  to  be  a 
parfcy  to  it  But  if  this  insult  was  received, 
he  did  not  blame  his  Majesty's  Government 
*-he  did  not  blame  the  British  representa- 
tives  of  the  British  people.  If  their  country 
was  degraded,  the  blame  would  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Irish  representatives 
alone.  What  was  the  use  of  talking  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  What  was  the  use 
of  such  vain  boasts,  if,  on  the  very  first 
moment  when  these  professions  were 
brought  'to  the  ordeal  of  practice,  their 
▼alour  oozed  out  at  their  finger  ends,  and 
they  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  hum- 
ble servants  of  Britain,  ready  to  accept  any 
pittance  which  she  in  her  pride  conde- 
scended to  ofier  for  their  acceptance? 
Were  they  now  to  learn  that  such  vain 
boasting  was  not  the  way  to  maintain  Irish 
character  and  Irish  rights  ?  For  himself, 
he  never  held  language  of  menace  without 
the  full  intention  of  execution.  Ireland 
could  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
could  enforce  that  demand,  if  justice  were 
refused ;  but  that  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  steady,  determined,  and  unflinching 
stand  of  her  representatives  against  every 
compromise  of  her  rights  or  honour.  He 
particularly  regretted  that  the  great  leader 
of  the  Irish  people  was  not  present  to  sup- 
port him.  He  should  be  sorry  to  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member ;  but  while  he  enter- 
tained every  respect  for  him,  his  own 
honour  would  not  allow  him  to  compromise 
his  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  following 
the  opinions  of  any  individual.  He  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  now  stood  in 
the  breach  of  a  forlorn  hope ;  but  at  all 
events  he  ought  to  have  one  supporter — he 
called  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  H.  Grattan),  who  had  in  a  late  speech 
nobly  repudiated  the  insult  offered  to  his 
country  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  departed 
and  illustrious  predecessor.  He  called  on 
him  to  remember  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
Grattan,  when  he  said,  "  the  honour  of  a 
country,  like  the  honour  of  a  woman,  when 
once  sacrificed  can  never  be  redeemed."  He 
did  not  exactly  know  how  he  could  best 
frame  his  motion  so  as  to  accomplish  his 
object ;  but  he  was  disposed  in  that  respect 
to  attend  to  any  suggestion  that  might  be 
made  to  him.  If  he  moved  that  the  towns 
be  included  in  schedule  A  they  would  have 
the  10/.  franchise ;  perhaps  they  had  better 
be  included  in  a  clause  by  themselves,  giv- 
ing them  the  51.  franchise.  The  hon. 
tbmk^V  concluded  hy  moving  that  the 


town  of  Bandon,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  list  of  the  sixteen  towns  he  intended  to 
propose  (being  the  largest  in  population), 
should  be  included  in  the  number  of  towns 
which  were  to  have  a  mavor  and  council. 
If  he  succeeded  in  this  he  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  move  the  others  seriatim,  accompa- 
nied by  a  clause  restoring  the  5L  franchise, 
and  the  qualification  for  mayor  and  coun. 
cils,  as  in  the  original  Bill  for  the  smaller 
boroughs. 

I'he  Speaker :  Who  seconds  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said  he  could  not 
sit  and  hear  it  proposed  that  the  town 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
should  be  included  amongst  the  towns 
which  were  to  have  corporate  honours  and 
privileges  extended  to  them  without  rising 
to  second  the  motion.  If  there  were  to  be 
any  additional  towns  included  he  should 
certainly  respectfully  put  in  his  claim  for 
the  very  respeciable  town  of  Bandon. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  de-. 
clared  that  he  would  not  compromise  his 
opinions,  he  certainly  did  cheer  the  hon. 
Member,  because  whether  in  this  House  or 
out  of  it,  in  his  humble  judgment*  a  more 
honourable  man  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
begged  to  add  a  word  on  another  subject. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil. 
kenny  had  on  a  former  occasion  referred  to 
an  inscription  which  he  said  he  had  seen  on 
entering  the  town  of  Bandon.  Now  he 
had  received  letters  that  morning,  stating 
that  there  had  been  neither  a  gate  nor  any 
walls  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Ban- 
don within  the  last  century.  The  letters 
informed  him  that  there  was  not  even  the 
vestige  of  a  wall  or  gate,  nor  was  there 
any  tradition  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  there  ever  had  been  a  wall  or  gate. 
He  seconded  the  present  motion,  because  he 
felt  that  if  there  were  to  be  towns  added  to 
the  list,  there  could  not  be  found  a  more 
loyal  or  more  respectable  town  than  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  said,  that  although 
he  had  opposed  the  Bill  in  Its  first  shape,  he 
had  cheerfully  supported  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  department,  for  introducing  the 
12  towns  which  he  had  named,  because  he 
thought  it  would  make  a  Bill,  originally 
bad,  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  House. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  adding  other  towns  to  the  list;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  was  allowed 
to  get  up  and  add  three  or  four  other 
towns,  his  example  might  be  followed  until 
all  the  small  towns,  as  originally  proposal 
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would  be  replaced  in  the  scbeduled,  and  the 
measure  would  be  again  reduced  to  that 
impracticable,  and  as  ne  thought,  improper 
state,  which  it  was  in  before.  He  thought, 
as  the  measure  stood  at  present,  it  would 
not  only  pass  this  House^  but  the  other 
House  also.  Although  an  Englishman,  he 
bad  as  much  regard  for  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land as  if  he  were  a  native  of  that  country, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  see  ample  justice  done 
to  Ireland ;  but  the  question  was,  what  was 
justice  to  Ireland?  He  considered  it  to 
be  the  same  as  that  which  was  considered 
to  be  justice  to  England.  With  respect 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  never  heard 
it  contradicted  in  that  House,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  not  a  right  to  revise 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commons ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  on  the  present  occasion 
they  ought  to  press  their  right  to  the  ex- 
treme. He  believed  the  House  of  Lords 
would  best  consult  the  peace  of  the  empire 
by  allowing  the  Bill  to  pass  in  its  present 
shape ;  ana  therefore  he  should  support  the 
noble  Lord  in  opposition  to  the  hon.  Mem. 
ber  for  Dundalk. 

Mr.  Walter  said,  the  motive  which  some 
Gentlemen  had  assigned  for  voting  in 
favour  of  establishing  new  Corporations  in 
Ireland  was,  that  they  considered  it  as 
likely  to  effect  the  pacification  of  that 
country ;  now,  his  reason  for  voting  against 
the  measure  was,  the  very  strong  convic- 
tion, founded  on  observation  and  experience, 
that  it  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  that 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  was  more  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Neither  did 
he  concur  with  those  who  maintained  that 
the  rejection  of  the  new  Corporations  for 
Ireland  was  a  rejection  of  the  Irish  people 
from  the  enjoyment  of  those  rishts  which 
were  possessed  by  the  people  of  England ; 
because,  beyond  doubt,  previously  to  the 
enjoyment  of  any  right,  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  those  to  whom  it  was  imparted 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  it  for 
the  general  benefit.  He  thought  it  had 
been  clearly  proved,  first,  that  those  who 
had  already  possessed  these  corporate  rights 
in  Ireland,  had  not  exercised  them  for  the 
general  benefit,  but  only  for  the  advantage 
of  their  own  party,  and  therefore  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  conferred  upon  them ;  and 
next,  he  thought  it  had  been  proved  with 
equsl  deamess,  that  those  whom  it  was 
now  proposed  to  endow  with  these  cor- 
porate rights,  would  not  enjoy  them  for  the 
general  benefit,  but  for  the  good  of  their 
party,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
De  confer  red|  but  that  both  sides  should  aUke 
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be  deprived  of  them :  the  rights  themselves 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
another  mode  of  corporate  government 
established.  The  old  Corporations  had 
undoubtedly  been  made,  in  Ireland  par., 
dcularly,  an  instrument  of  abuse  wnich 
one  party  had  used  for  the  oppression  of 
the  other.  But  now  what  did  they  propose 
to  do  by  this  measure  ?  They  preserved 
this  instrument  of  abuse,  simply  placing  it 
in  other  hands,  that  is,  in  the  hands  of  that 
party  which  had  suffered  by  it,  and  who 
had  therefore  motives  of  resentment  to  in* 
stigate  them,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  dis- 
position of  the  human  mind  to  abuse  power. 
By  this  observation  he  intended  no  dis- 
respect to  Catholics  or  Irishmen,  but  ai^ed 
only  on  general  principles  applicable  to 
mankind,  whether  on  this  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  England  and  Scot- 
land had  been  adduced  as  examples  why 
the  same  rights  should  be  conferred  on 
Ireland;  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask 
whether  we  had  yet  had  any  experience  of 
the  content  afforded  by  these  new-modeUed 
systems?  The  chief  and  just  complaint 
against  the  old  bodies  had  been  the  abuse 
of  self-election ;  and  that  abuse  having 
been  removed,  he  doubted  whether  in  other 
respects  the  new  system  would  long  con- 
tinue to  give  universal  satisfaction.  But 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
effected  by  this  and  by  another  concurrent 
measure-^the  appropriation  measure.  He 
had  no  more  confidence  in  one  measure 
than  in  the  other.  What  could  be  more 
conciliatory  than  the  course  proposed  the 
other  night  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  based  on  a  commutation  and 
ultimately  a  redemption  of  tithes,  and  such 
a  disposition  of  Church  property  as  would 
satisfy  the  Protestants,  by  whom,  in  fact, 
four-fifths  of  the  tithes  were  really  paid  ; 
and  to  the  Catholics  he  would  grant  funds 
for  education  equal  to  those  of  which  it  was 
proposed  todepnve  the  Established  Church? 
tie  thought  with  that  noble  Lord,  thai  as 
the  grant  for  education  would  be  a  mere 
trifie,  unfelt  by  the  country,  if  taken  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  Catholics  ought 
not  to  be  supported  in  endeavouring  to 
wring  it  from  one  particular  clasa  of 
men,  whose  property  it  was^  and  by 
whom  the  loss  would  be  severely  felt.  We 
said  to  the  Catholics,  "  fiU  your  bucket,  if 
you  please,  from  this  vast  river,''"-*namely 
the  Consolidated  fund ;  and  their  answer 
was,  **  No,  we  will  take  it  from  this  poor 
mm'9  well|  (the  property  of  the  Church  of 
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Irdand,)  though  the  owner  had  scarcely 
sufficient  water  for  his  own  personal  and 
domestic  wants."  But^  after  all,  would 
either^  or  both^  of  these  measures,  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  have 
the  effect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland  ?  Did 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home-department,  expect  puch  a  result  ? 
Was  it  not  declared  by  those  about  him 
that  these  were  only  preparatory  measures 
to  future  changes — one  or  two  steps  more 
in  the  path  of  incessant  change  ?  It  was 
said,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  insisted  upon 
more  now,  because  they  had  not  previously 
had  so  much  as  they  ought.  But  was  a 
nation,  or  were  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  maxim  as  this — ^that 
more  should  be  granted  at  one  time,  be- 
cause enough  hsd  not  been  granted  at 
another  ?  He  said,  that  such  a  course  as 
this  was  the  mere  exercise  of  vindictive 
feelings  in  others ;  and  that  justice,  and  no 
more  than  strict  justice,  ought  to  be  done 
at  all  times.  Such  a  course  might  do  very 
well  between  individuals,  but  ought  not  to 
be  pursued  by  a  powerful  Government  to- 
wards dissatisfied  subject&  They  had  now 
had  six  years'  experience  of  the  introduction 
of  reform  measures  into  Ireland,  and  they 
were  likely  to  go  on  six  years  longer  in  the 
same  way — change  after  change,  but  no 
peace,  no  tranquillity,  nor  any  tendency  to 
either.  He  should  not  detain  the  House 
longer  than  to  recall  to  its  recollection 
the  various  promises  which  were  held  out 
by  the  leading  Catholics  before  the  great 
measure  of  emancipation  was  passed.  He 
would  just  as  soon  expect  that  peace  would 
be  restored  by  these  new  measures  as  he 
had  seen  it  had  been  effected  by  conceding 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  predictions 
were  as  confident  on  this  occasion  as  they 
were  then,  and  he  believed  the  issue  would 
be  just  the  same.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had 
spoken  of  the  mischiefs  that  would  result 
from  taking  away  local  government  from 
the  people  in  various  districts,  and  trans- 
ferring It  by  centralLsation  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  singular  opinion  in  one  who  had 
destroyed  the  local  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
regarded  both  the  questions  as  mere  delu- 
sions.  If  Gentlemen  were  really  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  he  thought  they 
would  act  with  more  patriotism  if  they 
would  first  turn  their  thoughts  to  provide 
for  the  8,000,000  or  3,000,000  of  their 
toantiTmen  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 


in  a  state  of  destitution  and  wretchedness  ; 
rather  than  endeavour  to  agitate  the  coun- 
try upon  measures  from  which  he  believed 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  derive  the 
slightest  benefit. 

Mr.  O^Connell:  I  object.  Sir,  to  the 
introduction  of  such  questions  as  the 
Church  Bill  and  the  Poor-laws  upon  this 
occasion.  On  the  Poor-laws  we  have 
already  read  enough  in  The  Times  news* 
paper.  We  had  discussion  after  discus- 
sion upon  them.  The  Times  is  the  mighty 
thunderer  upon  the  Poor  laws,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  believe,  really  thinks 
that  he  is  writing  a  paragraph  instead  of 
making  a  speech.  And  then,  as  lo  the 
Church  question*— as  to  what  he  calls  the 
robbery  of  the  poor  man ;  why,  the  first  time 
that  question  was  stirred  in  this  House, 
it  was  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary ;  there  were  then  only  twenty-seveo 
Members  who  voted  for  that  spoliation, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire.  I 
have  read  his  name  in  the  list — the  list 
published  in  The  Times,  so  that  he  cannot 
renege  from  that.  I  wish  to  Heaven  the 
hon.  Member  would  take  himself  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  1  scented  him  in 
the  past  Session,  as  **  the  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer," and  yet  he  still  remains  amongst  us. 
I  wish  he  would  go  to  the  side  upon  which 
he  votes,  and  not  remain  where  he  ought 
not  to  be  [Colonel  Pee/— '•  Order  r*].  I 
leave  it  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel, 
whether  he  could  think  it  right  himself  to 
act  in  this  way  ?  I  leave  it  to  him,  as  a 
man  and  a  gentleman,  whether  he  would 
condescend  to  pretend  to  be  one  thing, 
and  yet  be  another  ?  We  have  then  his 
dissertation  upon  the  Church  question. 
Why  does  he  not  in  this  conform  to  the 
columns  of  the  paper  I  have  referred  to? 
Has  that  paper  observed  the  slightest  de« 
cency  towards  me,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
the  wages  of  its  iniquity,  has  it  not  done 
this,  and  shall  not  1  now  be  permitted  to 
retort  upon — 

Mr.  Kearsley  rose  to  order.  Sir,  said 
he,  if  his  Majesty's  servants,  for  they  are 
Ministers  no  longer — I  say,  Sir,  if  his 
Majesty's  servants  can  submit — if  they 
are  so  humiliated  as  to  submit — to  the 
bullying  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
shall  not  submit  to  it.  1  wish  to  know. 
Sir,  is  this  proper  conduct  in  this  House  t 
I'll  divide  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  0*Connelli  I  wish  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  joy  of  his  all;.    There 
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could  not  be  two  more  completely  suited 
to  each  other.  I  may,  perhaps,  indeed  be 
permitted  to  express  my  astonishment  at 
this ;  what  an  excellent  constituency  it 
inast  be  that  is  represented  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan !  But  to  return  ;  I 
have  here  the  division  of  the  8th  July, 
1833,  which  is  exactly  as  I  have  said.  If 
it  is  wished  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  I 
will  read  the  contents  of  it.  On  the  8th 
July,  1833,  exactly  as  I  have  stated,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  voted  for  the 
spoliation  clause.  I  have  now  done  with 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  referred  to 
Poor-laws,  and  also  that  referring  to  the 
spoliation  of  Church  property;  we  then 
come  to  the  question  before  us.  The  hon. 
Member  says,  that  the  prophecy  was  wrong 
which  declared  that  emancipation  would 
procure  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  Why 
so  it  would,  if  it  had  been  honestly  followed 
Dp.  I  did  not  say  that  emancipation  would 
be  a  final  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
I  always  said,  that  it  must  lead  to  others  ; 
that  it  was  only  the  means,  and  not  the 
end  itself.  It  was  to  be  one  of  the  means 
working  to  this  end — the  amalgamation 
of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  into  one 
consolidated  body,  enjoying  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges.  When  emancipation 
passed,  that  did  not  follow ;  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  Emancipation  Bill  itself  was 
stingily,  and  I  may  even  say,  with  indivi- 
dual exceptions  granted.  What  then  fol- 
lowed? The  people  of  Ireland,  as  they 
had  every  right  to  do,  looked  to  their  own 
resources ;  they  called  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  they  would  have  the  ri^ht 
atill  to  insist  upon  it,  if  there  had  not  been 
given  to  them  a  distinct  pledge  that  they 
should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  people  of  England.  Does  any 
man  say,  that  if  this  measure  be  granted 
it  will  pacify  Ireland  ?  No,  but  it  will  be 
one  step  taken  by  the  British  Government 
to  confer  upon  them  those  rights— it  will 
be  advancing,  and  they  have  advanced  to 
that  end.  The  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire, 
however,  says,  you  are  still  to  continue  to 
make  an  exception  as  regards  Ireland — 
that  having  nominally  emancipated  the 
Catholics,  they  are  still  to  be  actually  un- 
emancipated,  as  they  must  be,  until  they 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
other  British  subjects.  He  states,  that 
abuses  have  already  existed.  Is  that  the 
reason  that  they  are  to  continue  ?  He 
says  that  the  corporation  was  essentially  a 

goyernment  of  Protestants  for  Protestants^^ 


Why  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  in  num- 
ber 850,000 ;  there  are  80,000  Dissenters. 
Now  of  the  whole  number  of  Protestants, 
there  are  only  13,000  who  are  members 
of  the  corporation;  and  of  the  entire 
13,000,  but  1,100  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ing body.  That  is  the  representation  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  no  more 
a  representation  of  them  than  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Thus,  then,  we  perceive  there 
are  no  more  than  1,100  of  the  governing 
body  Protestants.  I  wonder  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  read  sometimes  as 
well  as  write.  I  submit  to  him  that  a 
writer  ought,  or  is  at  least  expected,  to 
read  a  little.  If  he  read  at  all,  he  ovght 
to  know  that  of  all  the  Protestants  there 
are  but  1,100  of  them  who  do  not  govern 
for  others,  but  who  make  a  monopoly  for 
themselves ;  and  it  is  because  that  paltry 
monopoly  has  misgoverned  the  country, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  have  pri- 
vileges taken  from  them.  Because  power 
is  taken  from  a  miserable  party,  the  people 
themselves  are  to  be  treated  as  a  parly. 
Those  who  assert  this  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  Constitution,  The  people  are  not 
a  party — as  individual  interests  universally 
predominate  when  these  individual  interests 
accumulate  in  the  majority,  so  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  interests  of  the  great  majority 
never  can  be  that  of  a  party.  The  speech, 
however,  upon  which  I  am  remarking,  wm 
not  pronounced  for  this  place — it  was 
composed  to  be  published  for  the  misera- 
ble purposes  of  a  party,  and  that  it  mav 
appear  amongst  those  things  with  which 
honest  men  are  so  much  disgusted.  Yes, 
disgusted,  justly  disgusted  with  a  tergi- 
versation of  principle  the  roost  astonishmg 
that  ever  occurred.  The  most  disgraceful, 
too,  that  ever  yet  occurred. 

Mr.  Richards  called  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  to  order.  An  attack  was 
made  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire 
as  if  he  were  connected  with  The  Times 
newspaper,  when  he  (Mr.  Richards)  con- 
tended that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  not  shown  any  connexion  between 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  and  that 
paper.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
could  not  be  permitted  thus  to  browbeat 
and  ruffianise,  if  he  might  use  the  expres- 
sion ;  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  order 
of  the  debate.  He  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
to  say  whether  such  language  as  that  used 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  was 
consistent  with  the  order,  decommy  and 
dignity  of  that  House. 
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Mr.  ffCimneU:  The  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  his 
second  defender. 
'  Mr  Walter :  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman;  I  only 
ask  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  reply. 

The  Speaker  considered  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  hon.  Members  would  only 
refer  to  what  occurred  in  the  coarse  of  the 
debate. 

Mr,  0*ConneU:  Certainly;  and  there- 
fore I  only  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  upon  his  second 
defender.  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
flattering  to  him  than  the  first — except  the 
second ;  one,  too,  so  especially  remarkable 
for  his  exceeding  delicacy  and  extreme 
polisby  which  make  him  shrink  from  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  kennel. 

Mr.  Richards :  I  rise  to  order,  Sir.  It 
is  not  right  to  bring  into  this  House  the 
manners  of  a  blackguard,  instead  of  those 
of  a  gentleman  [••  Order  !  "] 

The  Speaker  was  sure  that  the  House 
must  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  ex- 
pressions had  been  used  on  both  sides 
which  were  not  proper  to  be  used  in  that 
House.  He  would  conjure  the  Members, 
for  the  sake  of  that  House,  not  to  indulge 
in  language  inconsistent  with  propriety. 

Mr.  O'Connell :  I  care  not  for  his  ex- 

tressions.     As  to  mine,  I  only  talked  of 
opping  over  the  kennel,  and  I  think  it 
was  not  inapplicable  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  jV.  Fitzsimon :  I  think  that  the  de- 
bate cannot  continue.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  has  used  most  ofTen&ive 
expressions.  He  has  made  use  of  a  word 
which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  repeat,  but 
which  you,  Sir,  I  am  sure,  must  have  heard, 
as  every  hon.  Member  near  me  has  heard 
it.  I  must,  then,  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  to  withdraw, 
before  this  House,  his  exceedingly  offensive 
expression. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  words  had 
undoubtedly  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  which  ought  not  to 
have  belsn  used.  The  inference  was,  that 
if  they  were  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  they  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  (yConnell :  Oh  I  I  do  not  remember 
diem. 

Mr.  Richards :  I  hope  that  upon  all  oc- 
oMions  I  shall  bow  to  the  Speaker.  I  un- 
demood  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
to  sav,  that  the  words  used  by  me  were 
broofht  from  the  kennel.    Understanding; 


it  so,  if  he  did  not  use  the  word  kennel,  I 
withdraw  the  expression. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  he  understood 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  said  that  the 
words  savoured  of  the  kennel. 

Dr.  Baldwin  remarked,  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  hon.lVlember  forKnaresborough 
had  used  the  word  **  rufiianise.  He  left- 
it  to  the  House  to  say  whether  that  was  a 
proper  expression  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Richards :  If  the  word  was  not  ap- 
plied to  me,  in  the  manner  I  understood  it, 
I  withdraw  the  expression. 

Mr.  N.  Fitzsimon :  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  has  no  right  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  upon  this  subject. 
I  think  he  should  be  called  upon  at  once 
to  withdraw  the  offensive  expression  as  in- 
defensible. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  do  not  do  so,  feeling 
the  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to  me 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough. 

Dr.  Baldwin:  But  the  other  Irish 
Members  do  feel  it.  I  call  upon  the 
hon.  Member  to  explain  the  expression 
ruffianise. 

Colonel  Peel :  The  hon.  Member,  I  am 
sure,  will  withdraw  the  expression  ;  but  I 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
whether  the  tone  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted this  debate  is  not  calculated  to  call 
forth  anpjy  expressions. 

Mr.  Richards :  As  it  appears  to  me,  I 
must  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  the 
application  of  the  word  kennel,  I  am  at 
once  ready  to  withdraw  the  expressions  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  was  arguing  upon 
three  points  introduced  into  his  speech 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire ;  one  on 
the  Poor-laws,  the  other  the  Church,  upon 
which  he  has  voted  against  his  colleagues ; 
the  third  is  the  real  question  before  the 
House,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  comment 
upon  it,  when  I  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Wigan,  who  was  very 
disorderly  in  doing  so,  and  who  sat  down 
extremely  quietly,  as  he  usually  does  when 
he  is  in  the  wrong.  1  was  then  next 
called  to  order  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  who  got  into  that  species 
of  language  which  is  so  familiar,  that  un- 
til it  was  proved  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
it  was  improper  [**  Order  /"]. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  the  manner  in  which 
this  debate  was  conducted,  was  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  would  put  it  to  the  Chair 
whether  the  debates  of  that  House  a)aI4 
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be  properly  eondttotftd  if  such  laoguage  as 
that  which  had  just  been  vsed  was  al- 
lowed. He  would  ask  whether^  after  an 
hon.  Member  had  retracted  certain  ex- 
pressions which  had  been  reprobated  by 
the  Chair,  it  was  parliamentary  to  say,  that 
the  hon.  Member  who  used  them  was  so 
familiar  with  them  that  he  did  not  know 
when  he  uttered  them.  He  thought  that 
an  insulting  observaiion,  and  if  such  ex- 
pressions were  to  be  tolerated,  he  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
conduct  the  debates  of  that  House  with 
.anything  like  decency,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  the  Chair  would  have  the  good- 
.ness,  on  all  occasions,  to  interfere  on  the 
first  moment  anything  of  the  kind  occurred, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  to  relieve  it  from  the  difficulty 
in  which  it  was  now  placed.  It  was  a 
queition  of  Order  on  which  he  was  speak- 
ing* The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  had  imputed  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Koaresborough  the  use  of  improper  ex- 
pressions, which  be  said  were  so  familiar 
to  him,  that  he  was  unconscious  when  he 
used  them.  He  would  repeat  his  question 
to  the  Chair,  was  that  Parliamentary  ? 

Mr.  O'Cimneil:  Behold  1  a  third  advo- 
cate. Another  cause  for  congratulation  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  I  I  do  not 
believe  a  fourth  could  really  be  found  in 
this  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Koares- 
borough makes  use  of  offensive  expres- 
iiotts:  Ido  not  require  any  apology  for  them, 
•whereupon  the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich — 

Mr.  Ooulburn :  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  commentary  that  I  now 
rise  to  order ;  but  I  submit  to  you,  Sir, 
whether,  if  this  species  of  discussion  is  con- 
tinued, it  is  calculated  to  insure  respect  to 
this  House  7 

Mr.  O^Connellx  I  have  done  with  the 
subject.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  a  fourth 
could  not  be  found.  I  forgot  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  I  forgot  that  in  this 
Houae  a  fourth  could  be  found.  If  any 
Gentleman  calls  me  to  order,  I  shall  im- 
mediately sit  down— to  find  a  6fth  is  im- 
possible. And  now»  Sir,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackion  rose  amidst  shouts 
of  laughter  and  cheers.  He  was  under- 
stood to  sa^y  that  if  hon.  Members  perse- 
vered in  this  mode  of  conducting  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  House,  he  should  move 
that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

Sir  Bx>bert  Batesoa  moyed  that  the 
House  do  «i|)oiini« 


Mr*  Sergeant  Jackson  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  John  Russell:  I  must  agree  in  what 
has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  any  personal  expression  is,  in  itself, 
irregular,  and  ought  not  to  be  persevered 
in.  No  interruption  of  the  kind  ought  to 
be  permitted,  but  the  debate  should  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed.  Now  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  the  last  time  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  met  with  an  interruption, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  about  to 
proceed  with  what  is  the  proper  subject  for 
discussion. 

The  Speaker  thought  he  could  not  have 
a  more  suitable  occasion  than  the  pre- 
sent for  recommending  to  Members  to  be 
guarded  as  possible  in  the  words  used  by 
them.  Upon  a  great  many  occasions,  when 
subjects  were  brought  under  consideration 
in  which  hon.  Members  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested, expressions  were  used  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  not  perhaps  intended  to  be  per- 
sonally offensive ;  and  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  one  placed  in  his  situation  to 
catch  at  those  expressions,  and  to  give 
them  a  meaning  with  which  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  applied,  and  were  not  pro- 
bably so  understood.  The  predicament  in 
which  he  was  placed  upon  such  occasions 
was  exceedingly  painful.  He  waa  at  all 
times  unwilling  to  lay  hold  of  particular 
expressions ;  what  be  had  always  endea- 
voured to  do,  and  often,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  not  very  successfully,  was  to  promote 
as  far  as  in  his  humble  powers  lay,  that 
these  debates  should  be  maintained  with 
discretion,  order,  and  conduct,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  consistent  with 
the  dignity,  character^  and  honour  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  O^Connell :  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire,  to  which  I  was  ad- 
verting when  interrupted,  contains  three 
subjects.  The  last  was  the  Poor-laws, 
the  last  but  one  the  Church  question. 
Upon  that  I  have  shown  his  utter  incon- 
sistency. Whatever  that  person's  incon- 
sistency may  be,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it— -it  is  no  act  of  mine 
if  a  man  becomes  a  renegade  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other — but  when  a  man  does 
so,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have,  at 
least,  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  aiao 
renegadoes,  and  have  abandoned  prin- 
ciples they  formerly  professed.  It  is  matter 
so  completely  personal  that  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
hon,  QoDtlemao  is,  bowefec  %  mailer  9f 
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verj  little  importance  in  itself;  it  certainly 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  public  in- 
terests. He  has  attacked  all  the  Pro- 
testants— he  has  done  so  in  identifying 
them  with  the  wretched  Corporations,  why 
he  has  done  this  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  that  the  number  of  Protestants  in 
those  corporations  was  so  miserably  small. 
And,  beside  this,  there  is  the  evidence  be- 
fore this  House  that  those  Protestants  who 
from  their  intelligence  and  education  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  politiciansi  were  as 
decidedly  and  as  strictly  excluded  from 
the  Corporations  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves.  So  totally  ignorant  is  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  upon  this  subject, 
that  even  this  fact,  so  notorious  to  most 
others,  he  is  not  in  the  least  degree  aware 
of  it.  He  iS|  too,  doubly  ignorant,  when 
he  founds  an  argument  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  corporators  have  been  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  body  of  Pro- 
testants. Now,  in  connexion  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire,  I  have  made  ob- 
servations upon  The  Times  newspaper. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life^  is  perfectly  correct. 
Well,  then^  he  was  not  perfectly  right; 
but  in  principle  he  was  right,  and  if  there 
is  a  denial  in  this  House,  that  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  connected  with  that  paper,  the 
moment  I  have  heard  that  denial,  I  shall 
never  again  say  a  word  on  the  subject. 
But  he  is  right.  Let  there  be,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  in  this  House,  a  disclaimer  of 
any  connection  with  an  instrument  of 
falsehood,  foulness,  and  calumny-— of  one 
that  affords  an  instance  of  the  most  aban- 
doned, and  certainly  the  greatest  degrad- 
ation of  talent— 'of  one  that  has  lowered 
literature,  and  debased  the  character  of 
public  writers —that  has  shown  them  up  as 
marketable  commodities — that  has  only 
done  this,  that  the  higher  they  rise  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  the  more  ready  are  they  to 
be  bought,  and  the  greater  must  be  the 

Srice  paid  for  them.  If  there  be  any  human 
eing,  out  of  this  House — recollect  I  speak 
of  a  man  not  in  this  House— who  continues 
to  earn  the  wages  of  public  prostitution  ; 
if  there  be  such  a  man  as  I  describe,  then 
I  say  he  is  too  despicable  for  further  no- 
tice. I  leave  him  to  pocket  a  portion  of 
the  wages  of  his  pensioned  writers.  Those 
who  poison  the  waters  that  even  an  enemy 
in  a  hostile  country  drinks  of,  are  ac- 
counted guilty  of  a  crime  most  abhorrent 
to  civilised  life ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of 
those  who  poison  the  first  Boorce9  of  Iitera« 


ture,  who  stigmatise  the  ehtracctr  of  a 
nation,  and  debauch  the  instruments  of 
learning— theirs  is  the  worst  mode  of  eam*> 
ing  the  wages  of  villainy,  for  theirs  is  the 
most  abominable  of  all  prostitutions.  They 
are  those  who  argue  for  a  question,  and 
turn  against  it ;  who  hope  for  one  thing 
to-day,  and  hate  it  to-morrow.  Does  this 
touch  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  ?  I 
hope  not.  I  really  hope  that  he  has  no 
connexion  with  an  instrument  of  that 
kind.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  that  he  has 
not.  I  adopt  the  suggestion.  I  believe  at 
once  that  the  fact  is  as  the  hon.  Member 
has  stated,  and  then  every  word  I  have 
said  is  merely  in  reply  to  that  base  instru- 
ment which  has  attacked  me  so  long.  But 
if  my  words  do  apply,  I  mention  no  name, 
I  say  qui  capit  ufe  fecit.  Let  him  who 
chooses  take  them  up — if  any  man  wishes 
to  find  them,  and  in  the  vulgar  phrase 
'*  the  cap  fits  him,"  I  cannot  help  it.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  so  degraded  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  has  sug- 
gested, that  they  are  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs.  What  is  the  ground, 
what  IS  the  pretext  for  saying  so  f  Is  it 
because  they  are  Catholics  ?  That  is  not  a 
topic  which  suits  this  House,  though  it 
might  read  well  elsewhere.  It  is  as  British 
subjects  they  claim  their  rights.  -  Does  any 
man  contend  that  this  measure  alone  will 
pacify  Ireland  ?  I  shall  not  do  so.  Refuse 
it,  and  you  create  agitation,  because  you 
afford  additional  materials  to  the  grievances 
which  the  people  already  endure:  grant  it, 
and  you  advance  another  step,  for  I  admit 
you  have  already  commenced,  in  giving  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  equal  rights  with 
every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Why 
should  not  a  measure  like  this  be  adopted 
towards  Ireland,  and  which  tends  so  much 
to  the  pacification  and  tranquillity  of  all. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  I  have  risen  to  re« 
pudiate  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire,  and  to  call  again  for  justice  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Waller  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  per- 
sonal  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny.  In  the  first 
place  he  might  observe,  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  tcu^e  any  part  in  the  discussion  of 
that  evening,  but  the  hon.  Member  for  War^ 
wickshire  having  risen  to  defend  his  votej 
he  felt  it  right  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence 
of  the  course  which  he  had  taken  on  the  Bill. 
With  respect  to  the  pveai>,  he  had  on  a  for« 
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mer  oocanon  said  all  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  say«  and  all  that  he  should  say^ 
upon  that  subject.  With  regard  to  abuse^ 
the  most  malignant  nature  could  not  prompt 
the  most  voluble  tongue  to  heap  more  abuse 
upon  the  learned  Gentleman  than  he  himself 
had  poured  out  upon  those  who  were  hb 
present  friends.  In  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  inconsistency  upon  the  appropriation 
question^  that  inconsistency^  he  said,  merely 
resolved  itself  into  the  inconsistency  of 
others.  The  most  extravagant  estimates  had 
been  made  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  of  the 
amount  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues — one 
hon.  Member  had  at  one  time  estimated  them 
at  8,000,000/.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was 
there  no  difference  between  voting  for  the 
appHcation  of  an  asserted  surplus,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  no  such  surplus  existed, 
voting  against  the  further  diminution  of  a 
moderate  Church  revenue  in  order  to  create 
B  surplus  ?  cries  of  ["  Spoke^  spoke,*'  and 
"  Order."] 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  would 
hear  the  hon.  Member  in  explanation  of  any 
parts  of  his  speech  on  which  other  hon. 
Members  might  have  commented ;  but  hav. 
ing  already  delivered  his  Sentiments  on  the 
question  before  it,  it  could  not  allow  him  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Walter  submitted,  that  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  House  he  was  entitled  to  reply  to 
the  personal  and  unfounded  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
keiiny«  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
thofle  charges  was  that  of  sitting  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House.  When 
be  (Mr.  Walter)  looked  round  and  saw  the 
numbers  of  Members  who  were  now  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side,  who  two  years  ago 
had  sat  on  the  opposite  side,  he  thought  that 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  in  blaming  him, 
had  cast  an  imputation  on  many  of  his  own 
friends.  The  Ministry,  it  was  said,  was 
the  same ;  but  no  parties  had  abused  each 
other  more  than  those  who  now  appeared  to 
have  cast  their  lots  together.  .  He  retained 
his  original  seat,  because  his  opinions  were 
unchanged;  but  though  his  opinions  on 
things  were  unchanged,  those  on  persons 
were,  of  course,  affected  by  the  closer  ob- 
servation he  was  able  to  make  of  their  pub- 
lic conduct ;  and  if,  on  such  nearer  obser- 
vation he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered some  individuals  better  qualified  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country,  than 
others  of  whose  talents  he  had  for  a  time 
entertained  an  undue  opinion,  he  was  of 
course  open  to  conviction,  and  preferred 

fhe  abler  statesmen.    He  would  onljr  fur- 


ther  assure  the  learned  Gentlemani  that  he 
would  pursue  his  own  course  in  that  House  ; 
having  neither  obtained  his  seat  in  it  in  the 
manner  the  learned  Gentleman  had  for- 
merly represented,  nor  receiving  hire  and 
pay  from  the  most  distressed  and  destitute 
class  of  his  countrymen,  kept  in  a  state  of 
excitement  only  to  be  rendered  more  easily 
the  dupes  of  false  pretences  and  the  victims 
of  plunder. 

The  Speaker,  said  it  would  perhaps  now 
be  convenient  to  the  House  if  he  stated  the 
question  which  was  before  it.  '  The  ques« 
tion  was,  whether  Bandon  should  be  in- 
cluded in  schedule  C  or  not  ? 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  F.  Shaw, 
which  were  inaudible  to  us. 

Sir  John.  Hobhouse  said,  there  had 
been  no  wish  or  intention  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  the  friends  of  the  Government 
to  disturb  the  House  by  a  debate  upon  the 
question  now  before  it,  which  was,  whether 
Bandon  should  be  included  in  the  schedule 
or  not  ?  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bandon  had  not  volunteered  his 
services  in  that  way,  he  felt  convinced  that 
his  hon.  Friend  behind  him  would  not 
have  found  a  seconder  to  his  proposition. 
He  regretted  to  see  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Members 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  that 
whatever  business  might  be  doing,  on  any 
Irish  question,  nothing  should  be  done 
peaceably,  amicably,  and  according  to  the 
usual  parliamentary  course.  There  were 
many  Gentlemen  on  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House  who  thought  that  Ministers  had 
not  made  a  sufficiently  determined  stand 
upon  this  question.  He  could  only  assure 
the  House,  however,  that  whatever  had 
been  done  by  them,  had  been  resolved  upon 
after  the  best  consideration,  and  with  the 
firm  and  honest  conviction  that  they  were 
doing  the  best  which,  under  circumstances, 
could  be  done  for  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  the  thanks  of  the  country  were  due  to 
the  Government  for  having  adopted  a 
course  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  hon- 
ourable compromise,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  this  great  question  to  a 
settlement.  He  regretted  extremely  that 
anything  of  a  personal  nature  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  would 
express  a  hope,  also,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  would  see  the  importance  of 
not  continuing  the  discussion  further.  He 
trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would  see  the  great 
advantage  which  would  result  from  this 
Bill  beins  sent  up  to  the  other  House  in 
its  altered  form,  without  vaj  division  upou 
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it  whatever.  He  b^ged  bis  bon.  Friend 
to  consider  this,  and  not  permit  himself  to 
"  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely." 

Colonel  Butler  merely  rose  to  say,  that 
it  was  bis  intention  to  have  seconded  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk, 
when  be  was  anticipated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bandon  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young,  in  reference  to 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berks,  that  the  proposed  measure  of  mu- 
nicipal reform  would  throw  all  the  political 
power  of  the  Corporations  into  the  hands 
of  one  party,  and  that  the  most  numerous 
one  in  the  place,  begged  to  make  one  ob. 
servation — namely,  that  the  political  power 
in  the  new  system  was  to  be  distributed, 
not  simply  according  to  population,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  a  property  qualification. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  property  of 
Ireland  was  divided  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  nearly  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  numerical  force^  and 
there  were  at  least  two  millions  unfor- 
tunately in  a  state  of  beggary,  and  who,  of 
Qourse  could  take  no  part  in  the  political 
powers  created  by  the  new  measure.  He 
had  only  one  other  observation  to  make 
upon  this  question.  He  would  be  one  of 
the  last  men  to  dispute  the  powers  and  the 
perfect  independence  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
begged  the  House  to  consider  the  position 
in  which  this  question  stood.  The  original 
question  mooted  by  the  House  was  whether 
Ireland  should  have  Corporations  or  not. 
The  House  of  Commons  declared  its  opi- 
nion that  she  ought,  but  the  House  of 
^Lords  had  since  said  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  these  institutions.  What  had  since 
been  done  was  this.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  originally  set  down  the 
number  of  the  proposed  Corporations  at 
fifty,  now  consented  to  reduce  them  to 
twelve,  and  so  showed  that  it  had  every 
disposition  to  effect  an  amicable  compromise 
on  the  subject  with  the  other  House.  If 
the  Lords  after  this  should  persist  in  re- 
jecting the  Bill  when  sent  back  to  them, 
they  would  show  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  terms  of  compromise 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  the  country 
would  behold  them  (the  Lords)  asserting 
the  principle  that  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  entire  and 
unconditional  submission  to  their  superior 
authority.  He  hoped,  however,  that  this 
would  not  prove  to  be  the  case ;  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  when  this  Bill  went  back 


to  the  House  of  Lords  it  would  be  received 
by  them  in  the  spirit  of  fair  and  amicable 
compromise  with  which  it  had  been  treated 
in  this  House ;  so  would  this  great  ques- 
tion eventually  be  settled  without  throwing 
this  great,  happy,  and  now  prosperous 
country  into  political  convulsions,  which 
under  different  circumstances  would  threat- 
en it. 

Mr.  Walker  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  near 
him  would  not  press  the  House  to  a  divi- 
sion on  this  question. 

Mr.  Scarlett  did  not  deny  that  Irish- 
men were  fit  to  enjoy  political  liberty  and 
political  institutions;  but  he  thought  that 
these  must  be  given  them  by  different 
means  to  those  adopted  in  Eridand,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  Irishmen  were 
inferior  to  Englishmen ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that,  in  many  particularty 
they  were  their  superiors,  as  in  their  great 
vivacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension. 

Mr.  Wallace  felt  strongly  the  inaalt 
which  was  offered  to  the  Irish  people  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  still  he  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Friend,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained great  respect,  would  withdraw  hia 
motion. 

Dr.  Baldwin  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  did  not  feel  strongly  the 
insult  which  was  offered  to  his  coantry  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  trusted  hit 
hon.  Friend  would  not  bring  division  into 
the  camp  of  the  reformers  by  pressing  a 
motion  which  was  calculated  to  embarrait 
that  Admioistration  which  seemed  to  him 
determined  to  do  justice  to  his  country. 
He  would  not  argue  the  question;  all 
argument  upon  it  was  exhausted  ;  hut  he 
rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his 
hon.  Friend  not  to  persevere  in  his  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  S»  Crawford  said,  he  would  con- 
sent to  withdraw  it,  if  he  heard  anv  just 
reason  urged  for  his  doing  so  ;  but  m  the 
absence  of  all  argument  in  favour  of  the 
course  which  he  was  pressed  to  adopt,  he 
must  persevere. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Crawford's 
amendment: — Ayes  8 ;  Noes  148  '.—Ma- 
jority 140. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  J.  Rassell,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rea- 
sons  to  be  offered  to  the  Lords  at  a  coa« 
ference  for  disaffreeing  with  the  amend- 
ments  made  by  uie  Lords. 
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MlaHiAOXS.I  On  the  motion  of  Lord 
J,  Hussell,  the  House  went  into  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Marriages  Bill. 

On  Clause  30  being  put, 

Mr.  Pryme  objected  to  it,  as  creating 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  marriages,  and 
imposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing the  legitimacy  of  children. 

Dv,  Lushing  ton  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
misconceived  the  scope  of  the  clause,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  confine  the  operation 
of  the  law  (concerning  invalid  marriages) 
to  as  narrow  a  circle  of  cases  as  possible. 

Dr.  Nicholis  thought  the  present  law  as 
to  annulling  marriages  very  objectionable, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  omit 
the  clause.  It  might,  however,  be  advan- 
tageously modified,  and  he  would  lend  his 
assistance  to  improve  it  on  bringing  up 
the  Report. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  clauses  were  also  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Bill  to  be  reported. 

Excise  Licences  (Ireland).]  The 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Ex- 
cise Licences  (Ireland)  Bill. 

On  Clause  3,  shutting  all  houses  for 
retailing  spirits  from  10  o'clock  at  night 
on  Sunday,  until  9  on  Monday  morning, 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  regretted  that  the 
clause,  which  originally  closed  retail 
houses  the  whole  of  Sunday,  had  been 
altered.  In  that  shape,  it  gave  universal 
satisfaction  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  Morpeth  would  have  been 
pleased,  if  he  could  have  retained  the 
clause  in  its  original  shape ;.  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  magistrates  and  the  police 
officers  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible,and  he  had  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham  wished  that,  at  least, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  retail 
spirit  shops  in  Ireland,  as  they  were  closed 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  clause^  with  amendment,  was 
agreed  to ;  as  were  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  Bill. 

The  House  resumed  ;  the  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday^  June  16,  1836. 

MmoTM.]  PMitknt  prtMHted.  By  Loid  DA«ts»  from 
SttMtMd,  Ibr  Uie  AboliUoB  oT  Chuxdi'ntci.^By  Earl 
Gut.  tmm  Newettdd-upon-Tyne,  ft*  Hndr  Lordihtfit  to 
raeoDiider  fhe  MimidiNa  Corpontimi/  (Irdand)  BUI  i  nd 
ftooi  SdBfiMdlr  fbi  Q»  AbaUttgn  of  CbwdWstfi^ 


BlRlffXNOHAU  AKD  BRISTOL  RaILWAT.] 

The  Marquees  of  Clanricarde  moved  that 
the  Birmingham^  -Bristol^  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  had  a 
clause  to  propose  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  the  object  which  he  had  on  a 
former  evening  explained  to  their  Lord* 
ships.  He  did  not  understand  that  there 
was  any  objection  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships  to  some  measure  of  this  descrip^ 
tion  being  adopted.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  seen  in  circulation  a  paper  signed  bjr 
certain  persons  interested  in  railways,  in 
which  they  set  forth  their  objection  to  a 
clause  of  this  nature.  He  conceived  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  their  Lordships  to 
attach  any  condition,  they  might  think  it 
their  duty  to  impose  on  any  parties  who 
came  before  them  for  powers  to  construct 
a  railway  or  any  other  kind  of  work ;  and^ 
as  railways  were  in  general  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  and  as  they  were  now  car* 
ried  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  he  thought 
it  was  expedient  that  Parliament  should 
have  time  to  consider  the  subject,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  make  such 
regulations  as  might  be  found  neces* 
sary  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  prevent  their  becoming  mono- 

Solies  in  the  hands  of  particular  indivi^ 
uals;  for  which  there  would  be  no 
remedy  whatever  except  the  construction 
of  other  railroads,  to  the  great  injury  of 
private  property,  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  those  living  in  the  line  of 
direction  of  these  works.  Under  these 
circumstances,  understanding,  as  he  did, 
that  some  members  of  the  Governmentj 
and  gentlemen  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  intended  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  enable  Parliament  to  regulate  these 
works  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  at  pre* 
sent  had  the  power  to  do,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  to  add 
a  clause  to  the  Bill  to  the  following  effect : 
— Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  the  exemption  of  this  or  any  other 
railroad  from  the  provisions  of  any  general 
Act  or  general  Acts  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads,  which  may  be  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage,  protection,  and 
security  of  the  public,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  one  vear  from  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  if  Parliament  shall  he  sitting  at  the 
expiration  of  such  period  of  one  year^  or 
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if  Parliameni  should  not  be  then  sitting, 
before  the  end  of  the  then  next  session. 
The  noble  Duke  concluded  by  moving  that 
this  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanrtcarde  objected 
to  the  clause,  not  with  reference  to  this 
particular  Bill,  but  he  objected  to  it 
because  he  thought  it  was  inexpedient  and 
unjust  for  Parliament  to  introduce  such  a 
clause  in  any  of  the  Railway  Bills  that 
were  now  in  prog:ress  through  Parliament. 
If  it  was  neceiisary  to  adopt  any  measure 
whatever  for  the  future  regulation  of 
railways,  it  ought  to  be  made  retrospec 
tive,  and  should  apply  to  all  Bills  that  had 
been  passed  by  Parliament.  It  was  ridi- 
culous to  say,  that  because  certain  Bills 
liappened  to  be  a  few  days  later  than 
others  in  their  passage  through  the  two 
Houses,  therefore  certain  restrictive  pro- 
visions should  be  applied  to  them,  from 
which  all  other  Bills  were  excepted.  In 
point  of  justice,  he  contended  that  the 
case  was  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  Bills 
now  pending,  as  if  they  had  actually  passed 
through  Parliament.  If  their  Lordships 
would  turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  which  sat  on  the  standing 
orders,  with  respect  to  Railway  Bills,  they 
would  see  that  the  Committee  directly 
stated,  that  although,  on  examination  of 
the  standing  orders,  they  deeply  felt  that 
some  change  was  necessary,  yet  consider- 
log  that  all  the  Bills  which  were  then 
pending  had  been  introduced  on  the  faith 
of  those  orders,  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  any 
regulations  by  which  those  Bills  might  be 
affected.  Large  sums  had  been  subscribed 
upon  the  faith  of  Parliament  requiring 
onlv  their  standing  orders  to  be  observed, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  now  to  turn  round 
upon  the  parties  and  take  advantage  of 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  Bills  not 
having  actually  passed  into  a  law.  If  their 
Lord»hips  adopted  the  clause  now  proposed 
by  the  noble  Duke,  they  would  hold  out 
to  the  country  the  assurance  that  they 
were  about  to  pass  some  new  law  respect- 
ing railroads.  Whenever  any  such  mea- 
sure should  be  proposed,  he  should  give  it 
iuU  consideration ;  but  he  must  remark, 
that  no  plan  had  yet  been  so  matured  as 
to  be  fit  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament* 
In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Morrison,  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  he  found  a 
plan  suggesfted,  to  which  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  had  the  very  greatest  ob- 
jectiiMi,  He  would  not,  however,  discuss 
that  plan  at  present^  but  would  content 


himself  with  saving,  that  it'  WM  most 
inexpedient  to  pledge  the  House  to  taktf 
any  future  steps  on  the  subject,  at  a  time 
when '  they  were  not  able  to  say  in  what 
manner  tbev  could  do  so  upon  safe 
grounds.  The  consequence  of  so  pledging 
themselves  would  be  the  putting  a  stop  to 
all  these  undertakings  for  one  or  two  years. 
That  might  be  a  good,  or  it  might  be  an 
evil ;  but  he  would  contend  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  the  capi- 
talist. There  was  a  great  mass  of  capital 
in  this  country  that  must  be  employed, and 
if  it  had  no  fair  means  of  being  employed 
here,  it  would  beemployed  abroad.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  speculations  that  were  now  on 
foot  had  been  rashly  and  foolishly  entered 
into ;  but  all  those  great  and  useful  works 
which  were  undertaken  in  other  countries 
were  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  place  what  restraints 
they  pleased  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
those  works ;  but  in  this  country  the  case 
was  quite  different,  joint-stock  companies 
managed  all  such  undertakings,  and  as 
a  general  proposition,  those  companies 
might  be  said  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
nation.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to 
deny  that  every  scheme  to  which  Parlia- 
ment lent  its  sanction  ought  to  be  well 
scrutinized  ;  but  he  would  repeat,  that  it 
was  unjust  to  those  who  had  embarked  in 
these  undertakings,  and  had  entered  into 
large  contracts  on  the  faith  of  Parliament, 
to  subject  them  to  restrictions  beyond 
what  the  standing  orders  imposed  ;  while 
it  would  be  most  unwise  for  Parliament  to 
pledge'  itself  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
course  of  le^slation,  without  beinff  capable 
of  determinmg  what  that  course  should  be. 
The  Earl  of  Mansfield  confessed,  that 
the  clause  of  the  noble  Duke  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  satisfactory.  It  was  not 
sufficiently  definite  in  its  ol^ect.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  projected 
railways,  and  the  vast  sums  A  money 
embarked  in  them,  he  thought  it  very 
important  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
with  a  view  to  bringing  forward  some  plan 
ibr  the  regulation  of  these  undertakings; 
and  he  hoped,  if  they  were  not  able  to  do 
so  this  session,  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  propose  some  measure  tot  that 
purpose  early  in  the  next.  If,  however^ 
any  restrictions  should  be  imposed  that 
were  too  severe^  the  spirit  and  enterprts* 
of  the  public  would  be  checked,  and  tbb 
country^  instead  of  being  pre*emioeot  for 
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tiM  accumulation  of  capital^  and  the  judi- 
cious employnoeDt  of  it^  would  be  deserted 
by  the  capitalists,  who  would  resort  to 
other  countries  where  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  embark  uofettered  in  their  spe- 
culations.    But  while  he  deprecated  any 
unnecessary  restraiut  on   the  one  hand, 
still  some  regulation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  on 
the  other  $  nor  could  any  moderate  restric- 
tions be  fairly  or  reasonably  opposed  by 
the     joint-stock     companies    themselves. 
Those  persons  claimed  a  monopoly  upon 
grounds  that  the  undertaking  would  not 
only  be  beneficial  to  themselFes,  but  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  public.     If  so^ 
then    unquestionably    the    public  had  a 
right  to  have  their  interests  protected,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  companies  in 
these  undertakings.     He  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  House  were  alone  the 
guide  to   parties  who    brought  forward 
these  Bills )  but  he   was  also  of  opinion 
that  those  standing  orders  reauired  to  be 
modified,  so  that  parlies  might  hereafter 
know  what    restrictions    and    conditions 
would  be  required  of  them,  and  what  were 
the  terms  upon  which  they  could  apply 
to  Parliament  with  any  hope  of  success. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  Bills  were 
disposed  of  in  Committee.     Things  might 
be  introduced  into  private  Bills  in  Com- 
mittees, which  if  proposed  in  the  House 
would   not  be   sanctioned.       The    noble 
Duke  endeavoured  last  year  to  provide  for 
the  better  attendance  in  Committees  ;  but 
bis  exertions  had  failed  to  produce  any 
material  improvement ;  wiih  respect  to  the 
present  clause,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  that  was  now  sitting  on  the 
subject,  before  they  adopted  it.      There 
was  one  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
advert.     Many  of  these  undertakings,  no 
doubt,  might  be  attended  with  benefit  to 
the  public,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the 
individuals    embarking    in  them.       Still 
when  persons  had  obtained  legislative  pro- 
tection for  their  monopoly,  and  had  made 
an  acquisition  of  properly  by  it,  the  pub- 
lic had  a  right  to  insist  that  the  commu- 
nications which  were  proposed  to  be  made 
should  be  effected  within  a  certain  period, 
to  be  fixed  by  Parliament.     He  knew  an 
instance  of  a  Canal  Company  being  formed, 
and  six  miles  of  the  canal  being  cut,  when 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  so  that 


the  six  miles  of  the  canal  vas  rendered 
totally  useless,  except  being  converted  into 
a  fish-pond.     Some  security  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  given  to  the  public,  that  those 
communications   from   one  part    of   the 
country  to  another,  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  monopoly  asked  for,  and  of  the  pro- 
tection given,  should  be  established  and 
maintained,  whatever  might  be  the  loss  to 
the  projectors ;    and  this  only  could  be 
done  by  making  the  subscribers  respon- 
sible for  a  sum  in  addition  to  tbe  amount 
of  their  own  shares.      He  agreed  with  tbe 
noble  Marquess,  that  it  was  perfectly  im- 
possible to  apply  this  clause  to  Bills  that 
had   already  been   passed.     Those  com'* 
panics  had  obtained  a  freehold,  and  their 
Lordships  could  not  convert  that  freehold 
into  a  leasehold.     It  was  an  inconvenience 
certainly,  but  it  was  one  to  which  they 
must  submit.     With  regard  to  other  Bills 
which  might  hereafter  be  introduced,  it 
was  perfectly  true  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  hardship  in  having  additional   restric- 
tions imposed  on  them,  but  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, inevitable.    One  party  might  say, 
**  How  fortunate  it  was  for  us  that  these 
matters  did  not  occur  to  their  Lordships 
before  our  Bill  was  passed ;"  while  the 
other  party  might  exclaim,  "  How  unfor- 
tunate it  was  that  their  Lordships  did  not 
slumber  on  for  a  few  days  more  until  our 
Bill  had  passed."     What  he  would  submit 
to  the  noble  Duke  was,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  this  clause,  in  order  that 
they  might  apply  to  these  Bills  a  positive 
rather  than  an  unsettled   and   uncertain 
regulation.     By  the  Bill  as  it  was  now 
framed,  it  would  not  apply  in  positive  and 
express  terms  any  greater  obligation  than 
was    imposed   upon   the  parties  by  the 
standing  orders.      But  they  accompanied 
it  with  a  clause  that  held  forth  the  threat 
of  some  future  restrictions.   They,  in  fact, 
made  the  measure  like  a  pair  of  scales. 
In  the  one  scale  all  the  advantages  were 
given  to  the  projector,  which  were  contem- 
plated as  the  result  of  the  speculation  ; 
while  in  the  other  scale  they  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  putting  in  a  great 
additional  weight,  such  as  might  counter- 
balance all  those  advantages.     Because, 
after  reading  this  clause,   it  as  impossible 
for  any  one  to  say  what  it  was  their  Jjord- 
ships  might  hereafter  be  disposed  to  do. 
This  clause  would  not  give  to  the  projec- 
tors of  these  undertakings  the  opportunity 
which  they  now  had,  under  the  positive 
regulations  of  the  standing  orders,  of  with- 
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drawing  from  tbe  concern  altogether,  and 
of  weighing  in  their  minds  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  them  to  submit  to 
the  expense  which  they  had  already  incur- 
red, and  abandon  the  undertaking  alto- 
gether, than  go  on  with  it.  But  by  this 
clause  the  parties  would  be  variously  in- 
fluenced. Some  would  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  the  further  restrictions  that 
would  be  imposed  on  them  would  be 
80  trifling  as  not  to  discourage  them  in 
prosecuting  their  work,  while  others, 
less  sanguine,  would  apprehend  that 
the  restrictions  would  be  so  extensive, 
that  they  had  better  abandon  the 
speculation  altogether.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  whether  their  Lordships 
should  think  it  right  at  this  moment  to 
interfere  with  these  companies,  by  any 
positive  enactment  or  not,  he  thought  it 
would,  at  all  events,  be  improper  to  adopt 
this  clause. 

Lord  Hatherton  said,  that  even  if  it  were 
admitted  that  their  Lordships  had  authority 
to  introduce  a  clause  of  this  kind  into  the 
Bill,  still  he  would  submit  to  the  noble 
Duke,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
for  effecting  his  object.     It  was  clearly 
desirable  that  all  parties  who  were  now 
prosecuting  Railway  Bills  through  Parlia- 
ment should   have  notice  that  a  similar 
clause  would  be  applied  to  them.     They 
were  arrived,  it  was  true,  at  a  late  period 
of  the  session,  but  it  was  equally  certain 
that  the  session  must  last  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  subscribers  to  these  different 
projects  to  hold  meetings,  in  order  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
to  accept  their  Bills  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  this  clause.     To  be  sure,  that  propo- 
sition was  open  to  one  objection — namely, 
that  even  if  they  agreed  to  accept  the  Bill 
with  this  clause,  they  would  still  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  mea- 
sure of  restriction  they  would  be  subjected 
to.     The  question  then  was,  whether  it 
was  right  or  fair,  at  this  period,  to  insert 
any  such  clause.     He  was  of  opinion  that 
their  Lordships  could  not,  with  justice, 
insert  a  clause  of  this  description.     There 
was  no  precedent  in  the  case  of  private 
Bills,  where  the  House  had  enforced  on  the 
parties   any  regulation  or  restriction  of 
which  they  had  not  been  given  full  notice 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  session.     It 
was  impossible  to  entertain  this  Clause 
without  adverting  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  to  which  the  Clause  itself  had 
reference.      He  thought  their  Lordships 
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would  be  committing  an  act  of  folly  to 
support  a  Clause  of  this  description,  be- 
cause they  would  be  supporting  that  which* 
could  have  no  effect.     He  did  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  (Mansfield)  that  Rail- 
way  Companies  were  likely  to  become 
monopolies.  Forhis  own  part  he  saw  no  dtf-  , 
ference  between  a  Railway  Company  and* 
a  Canal  Company  ;  and  he  should  be  glad ' 
to  know  from  the  noble  Duke  why  he  did* 
not   propose   to  apply  this   principle    to 
canals  as  well  as  to  railways?     It  was,  no 
doubt,  true  that  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  when  branch  canals  were  beginning 
to  be  formed   in   different  parts  of  the 
country,  persons  opposed  them  as  being 
monopolies.     The  road  trustees  and  the 
mortgagees  of  tolls  opposed  them  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  denounced  them  as 
monopolies.     He  would  take,  for  instance,' 
the   Mersey  canal,  which  ran  through  a 
great  part  of  Derbyshire,   Staffordshire, 
and  Cheshire.     It  was  stated  in  another 
place  that  a  501.  share  in  that  canal  now* 
sold  for  600/.     No  doubt  during  the  war 
the  profits  of  that  canal  were  very  great. 
But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  necessarily 
applied  to  projects  of  domestic  enterprise, 
some  parties  suggested  a  railroad,  for  the 
purpose   of  competing  with   that   canal. 
What  was  the  result  ?     The  parties  op- 
posed it,  and  then  a  canal  was  cut  be* 
tween  Liverpool  and   Manchester.      But 
that  was  not  all.     No  sooner  had  a  new 
canal  been  cut,  than  a  railroad  was  also 
formed,  and  thus  three  lines  of  communi- 
cation were  established ;  and  yet  this  was 
called  a  monopoly.     By  these  means  the 
share  which  during  the  war  had  become 
worth  1,200/.,  had  been  actually  brought 
down   to   600/.     The  same  result  would 
happen  with  respect  to  railroads;  when 
they  had  been  established  Bfteen  or  twenty 
years,  they  would  be  subject  to  a  like 
competition,  and  would  cease,  as  canals 
had  done,  being  monopolies.    The  pro. 
posal  now  made  was  scarcely  a  new  one. 
When  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
way Bill  was  first  introduced,  it  was  re- 
jected,  and   Mr.   Huskisson    turned   the 
matter    in    his    mind  with   a    view    to 
conciliate   the  opposition  to  it.      It  was 
proposed  either  to  limit  the  time  of  the 
Act  or  the  profits  of  the  Company.     Mr. 
Huskisson  immediately  felt  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  check  a  speculation  of  this 
description  by  endeavouring  to  limit  the 
time  of  the  Act.    It  was  a  perfectly  new 
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principle*     He  therefore  proposed  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  the  dividends,  and 
that  the  tolU  should  be  reduced  when  the 
profits   yielded    more  than    10  per  cent. 
But  he  (Lor  1  H^ttherton)  had  often  heard 
Mr.  Huskisson  himself  acknowledge  that 
that  was  a  perfectly  futile  step,  and  must 
entirely  fail,  because  there  would  always 
be  means  found  for  disposing  of  the  profits, 
without   the   owners  ever    dividing  more 
than  10  per  cent. ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
all  that  was  gained  by  the  measure  was 
the  passing  of  the    Bill  without   further 
expense  to  the  parties.     It  was  a  proposi- 
tion for  taxing;  the  t&tock  of  the  railway 
companies.      If  they   did   so   capitalists 
would  go  to  Brussels,  and  even  to  Paris, 
and  invest  their  money  where  they  could 
do  so  without  having  it  taxed.     He  had 
heard  it  said,  that  lighthouses  were  granted 
only  for  a  term  ;  but  ihere  was  no  analogy 
between  the  case  of  lighthouses  and  the 
case  of  railroads.      It  was  also  said,  that 
the  interests  in  turnpike  roads  were  also 
limited  ;    but  still   there  was  no  analogy 
between    turnpike    roads    and    railroads. 
Turnpike  roads  were  made  by  gentlemen 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  estates,  and 
who  did  not  mind  expending   1,000/.  or 
2,000/.  for  that  purpose.     But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  noble    Duke,  there  was  a 
complete  analogy  in  the  case  of  canals  and 
railroads  ;  but  it  never  had  been  attempted 
to  limit  the  profits  of  canals,  and  therefore 
they  ou&rht  not  to  do  so  with  respect  to 
railroads.     References  had  also  been  made 
to  the  railways  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America;    but  then,  again,  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
The  railways  in  America  were  not  of  the 
same  description  as  this  country.     They 
were  not  constructed  on  the  nicest  regard 
to  the  gradients  as  they  were  here,  nor 
were  they  attended  with   that  enormous 
expense  to  obtain  levels  as  in   England. 
They  were   worked  principally  by  horse 
power.     They  could  never  induce  persons 
in  this  country  to  incur  expense  on  these 
great  undertakings,  unless  they  gave  them 
the  fullest    security  for    any  profit  that 
might  result   from  them.      He  believed 
that  the  ri{<bt  plan  for  their  Lordships  to 
adopt  would  be,  to  scrutinise  with   great 
care   all   the   projects  that  came   before 
them,  and  unceremoniously  to  reject  those 
which  did  not  promise  to  confer  some  sub- 
tantijl  advantage  on  the  public.  He  thought 
their  Lordships  would  do  only  that  which 
was  prudent  and  f  ight,  if  they  rejected  at 


once  all  projects  of  this  description  which 
were  not  strongly  recommended  by  con- 
vincing evidence  of  public  utility.  By 
adopting  this  course  the  public  would  be 
fully  protected,  whilst  the  parties  more 
immediately  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
would  only  undergo  the  inconvenience  of 
a  year's  delay ;  it  being  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  them  to  bring  the  subject  forward 
again  in  another  session  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  their  Lordships  in- 
serted a  clause  of  this  description  in  every 
Bill  that  came  before  them,  they  would  be 
robbing  the  public  of  all  that  advantage 
which  arose  from  competition.  He,  there- 
fore, was  disposed  to  think,  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  measure  not  yet  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  provisions  of  which  it 
was  as  yet  impossible  to  form  any  judg* 
ment,  was  a  Clause  which  could  not  be 
supported  on  the  ground  either  of  principle 
or  sound  policy. 

The   Earl    of    Wicklow^  without   any 
knowledge  of  the  different  Railway  Billa 
which   then    lay   upon    their    Lordships' 
table,  thought  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
clause    as  that  proposed   by  the    noble 
Duke  would  be  to  paralyse  the  exertions 
of  those  who  had  embarked  in  those  great 
enterprises  from  which,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, so  much  national  benefit  was  to  be 
expected.    At  all  events  he  felt  convinced, 
that  this  must  be  the  effect  of  the  clause  as 
long  as  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
measure  to  which  it  was  ultimately  to  apply, 
remained  unknown.     By  adopting  such  a 
resolution,  too,  their  Lordships  must  re« 
member  that  they  would   be  frustrating 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  their  own 
Standing  Orders,  of  which  it  was  declared, 
that  before  any  Bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
Railway  Bill  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  Committee,   it   should    first    be 
clearly  ascertained,    that    there    was    a 
sufficient  number  of  bond  fide  subscribers 
to  complete  the  undertaking.     As  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  know  the 
nature  of  the  Bill  to  which  this  resolution 
would  hereafter  apply,  persons,  however 
much  they  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
embark  in  enterprises  of  this  description, 
would,  whilst  the  uncertainty  remained, 
be  shy  of  becoming  subscribers  to  any 
project  of  the  kind.     He,  besides,  con- 
ceived that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  attach  a  condition  of  this  kind  to 
all  Bills  before  the  House,  unless  it  were 
also  made  to  have  a  retrospective  effect, 
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and  ta  apply  equally  to  all  Bills  which 
had  already  passed.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Mansfield)  who  spoke  from  the 
table,  said,  that  he  thought  a  Committee 
of  their  Lordships  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  give  a  full  and  fair  consideration  to  the 
matter.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl 
in  that  opinion.  He  thought  that  their 
Lordships  should  appoint,  at  a  very  early 
period,  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  how,  consistently  witi}  the 
well-being  of  the  country,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  private  property,  and  the 
interest  of  the  public,  they  could  so  frame 
and  model  their  Standing  Orders  as  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  which  at  pre- 
sent arose  out  of  questions  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Unless  this  were  done,  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  incur  the  blame  of 
throwing  great  impediments  in  the  way  of 
those  useful  measures  which  were  now  in 
progresa  through  the  country.  He  was 
roost  anxious  that  that  House  should  not 
be  supposed  to  throw  unnecessary  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  such  measures. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  their  Lordships  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  their 
standing  orders,  and  of  applying  the  result 
of  that  consideration  to  the  Railway  Bills 
then  before  the  House,  they  would  be 
adopting  a  much  harsher  measure  towards 
them,  than  if  they  acquiesced  in  the  clause 
which  he  proposed.  The  consequence  of 
adopting  the  mode  of  proceeding  suggested 
by  the  noble  Earl,  would  be  to  stop  all 
the  Railroad  Bills  then  before  the  House, 
until  the  result  of  the  Committees*  consi- 
deration of  the  standing  orders  should  be 
made  known.  That  which  he  proposed  to 
their  Lordships  was,  that  they  should 
insert  into  each  of  these  Bills  a  clause, 
which  should  render  the  works  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  under  them  liable  to 
any  future  general  provision  which  Par- 
liament in  its  wisdom  should  think  fit  to 
adopt  for  the  regulation  of  all  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind.  The  noble  Lord  (Ha- 
therton)  who  spoke  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  rejecting  these  Bills,  and  of  postponing 
the  consideration  of  them  till  another 
session  of  Parliament,  by  which  time  some 
general  provision  might  be  adopted.  But 
be  did  not  desire  to  reject  these  Bills, 
He  desired  that  they  should  go  on  ;  but 
since  they  had  been  before  Parliament,  it 
had  been  the  universal  opinion  that  some 
general  provision  should  be  made  for  their 


regulation.  That  had  bean  the  expiessad 
opinion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  it  appeared  from  what  had  been  stated 
by  his  noble  Friend  near  him,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  their  Lordships'  House 
also.  He  asked  their  Lordships,  theui  to 
adopt  this  clause,  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  public  the  advantage  of  the  futnrt 
consideration  of  Parliament,  with  respect 
to  all  those  vast  undertakings  in  the 
shape  of  railways  which  were  at  present 
advancing.  The  noble  Lord  (Hatherton) 
who  spoke  just  now,  said,  that  there  wai 
no  chance  of  these  establishments  becoming 
monopolies.  But  he  thought,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  at  the  very  time  that  he  made 
that  assertion,  stated  enough  to  show  that 
where  successful  these  establishments 
were  likely  to  become  monopolies,  and« 
moreover,  that  the  remedy  for  the  mono- 
poly would  consistof  that  very  thing  to  which 
he  (the  Duke  of  Weirmgton)had  objected, 
and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  avoid,  namely, 
the  construction  of  other  roads  of  the  same 
description  in  the  same  parts  of  the  coun« 
try.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  clause  to 
prevent.  He  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  construction  of  these  works  where- 
ever  it  oould  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  they 
would  be  useful ;  but  what  he  desired  was, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  country  cut 
up  in  all  directions  by  roads  of  this  de* 
scription,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting: 
rid  of  monopolies,  the  establishment  of 
which  it  should  be  the  care  of  Parliament 
to  prevent  in  the  first  instance.  That 
was  all  that  he  wished  thei^  Lordships  to 
provide  for.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  go 
into  a  long  inquiry,  or  to  frame  for  them* 
selves  regnlations  which  might  throw  ionipe* 
diments  in  the  way  of  these  works.  That 
which  he  asked  them  to  do  was,  to 
provide  the  means  of  applying  any 
regulation  which  Parliament,  after  due 
consideration,  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
Was  it  not  better  that  they  should  adopt 
such  a  course  than  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Hatherton)  opposite, 
and  throw  all  these  Bills  over  till  another 
session  of  Parliament.  That  noble  Lord 
bad  adverted  to  the  case  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  in  which  a 
limitation  of  profits  was  imposed  by  the 
Legislature.  He  (the  Duke  or  Wellington) 
did  not  now  recommend  any  such  measure 
to  their  Lordships.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
did  not  recommend  any  thing  to  them. 
T2 
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All  that  be  desired  was,  that  Parliament 
m^ht  hereafter  have  the  opportunity 
of  applying  to  all  the  Bills  now  in 
progress  any  general  regulation  which  it 
might  think  proper  to  adopt.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  that 
House,  and  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, that  the  Legislature  had  gone  too 
fast,  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the 
subject  did  require  further  and  more 
mature  consideration.  All  that  he  entreated 
their  Lordships  to  do  was,  to  enable  them- 
selves and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
to  consider  the  subject  maturely  in  the 
course  of  this  and  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

Lord  Ashhwrlon  thought,  although  the 
matter  came  before  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  private  measure^  that  a  more  important 
subject  could  not  occupy  their  Lordships' 
attention.  As  regarded  the  question  imme- 
diately before  them,  he  confessed  that  after 
baving  looked  at  it  with  the  best  attention 
be  could  bestow,  it  did  appear  to  bim  to  be 
one  of  very  considerable  embarrassment, 
and  be  certainly  could  not  take  the  very 
positive  view  of  it  either  on  one  side  or  the 
okber^  that  some  noble  Lords  seemed  dis- 
posed to  do.  The  Bills,  of  which  a  number 
were  then  on  their  Lordships' .  table,  bad 
gone  through  the  forms  of  botb'  Houses, 
and  stood,  some  of  them,  for  a  third  reading 
that  night.  Of  their  Lordships'  right, 
even  in  that  last  stage,  to  insert  a  clause 
of  this  description,  he  bad  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  .llieir  Lordships  had  not  only  the 
right,  but  it  was  their  duty,  before  these 
Bills  were  passed  into  laws,  to  adopt  any 
course  with  respect  to  them  which  they 
thought  would  be  just  to  the  parties,  and 
advantageous  to  the  public  Parties  engaged 
in  private  Bills  could  not  be  considered  as 
having  any  Parliamentary  pledge,  or  any 
equitable  pledge  of  any  kind  whatever, 
for  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  until 
those  Bills  had  been  read  a  third  time  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  bad  precedent  for  their  Lordships 
to  establish,  to  say  that  any  party  should 
have  a  right  to  speculate,  or  to  rely  on 
what  the  decision  of  Parliament  should  be 
until  that  decision  was  finally  given.  But 
with  regard  to  the  present  subject.  Parlia- 
ment stood  in  this  position^that  having 
passed  some  of  these  measures,  scruples 
came  over  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  to  whether  the  public  were  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  monopoly,  or 
something  else  which  might  operate  pre- 


judicially;   and    a    sort  of  reliance    was 
thrown  upon  their  Lordships  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  general  provision,  by  which 
those  anticipated  evils  might  be  avoided. 
He  apprehended,  therefore,  that,  if  their 
Lordships  read  these    Bills    a  third  time 
without  coming  to  some  conclusion  upon 
the  point,  the  Commons  would  think  that 
they  had  not  given  to  the  subject  the  con- 
sideration which  its  great  importance  de- 
manded and  required.     He  totally  differed 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Hatherton)  opposite, 
when  he  stated  that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  insertion  of  a  restrictive  clause  in 
measures  of  this  description*     He  thought 
that  a  precedent  was  to  be  found  in  the 
very  Bill  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred— that  under  which  the    Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  was  constructed. 
In   that  Bill  Mr.  Huskisson  introduced  a 
clause  to  limit  the  profits.     j^Lord  Haiher^ 
ton :  With  the  consent  of  the  Company.] 
The   Company    were    not    brought    very 
voluntarily  to  give  their  consent  to  a  re- 
striction of  that  kind.     The  Company  cer- 
tainly would  not  desire  a  clause  of  that 
description ;  and  if  they  were  induced  to 
give  their  consent  to  it,  be  fancied  there 
must  have  been  exercised  some  strong  peiu 
suasion,  or  perhaps  even   a  little  gentle 
enforcement.     He  thought,  therefore,  he* 
might  take  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  as  an  instance  in  which  a  prece- 
dent was  established  for  the  insertion  of  a 
restrictive  clause.    The  question  for  their 
Lordships  to  consider  was,  whether  it  were 
wise  and  prudent  to  insert  into  all  Bills  a 
clause  of  that  description.     He  (Lord  Ash- 
burton)  had  a  very  strong  feeling,  not  only 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
check  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  works  of 
this  nature,  but  that  it  should  give  every 
encouragement  that  a   Legislature    could 
give  to  the  enterprise  of  the  country,  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  security  of 
private  property.     When  he  first,  read  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  most  unobjectionable  ; 
but  the  difficulty  attending  it  was  this,  that 
it  would  create  uncertainty  and  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  embarked  in 
works  in  which  the  whole  country  might 
now  be  said  to  be  interested.     The  clause 
imposed  no  specific  restriction  which  the 
adventurers  could  know  and  understand  be- 
fore their  works   were  commenced;    but 
rendered  them  liable  to  any  restraint  which 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  another  year^ 
might  think  fit  to  impose.     This  would 
have  the  efiect  of  deterring  parties  from 
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iBVMing  tbeir  capital  in  works  of  this  de- 
scription until  the  ultimate  determination 
of  Parliament  were  made  known.  He 
therefore  thought  that  their  Liordships 
should  appoint  a  Committee  to  clear  the 
matter  up^  and  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the 
parties  who  had  suggested  the  necessity  of 
this  precaution.     He  thought  that  a  Com- 

.  mittee^  sitting  eight  or  ten  days^  would  as 
satisfactorily  settle  the  question  as  their 
Lordships  could  possibly  do^  by  leaving  it 
to  be  bcmdied  about  from  this  time  till  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  He  thought 
it  would  be  fairer  to  the  parties,  and  more 

.  beneficial  to  the  country,  to  give  eight  or 
ten  days  to  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  matter^ 
than  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
for  another  year.  To  any  limitation  of 
time^  he  thought  there  would  be  many 
oljections,  but  he  saw  none  of  the  same 
reasons  for  objecting  to  a  limitation  of  pro- 
fits. The  noble  Lord  (Hatherton)  had 
stated,  that  the  provision  for  limiting  the 
profits  of  the  Company  in  the  case  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  had  been 
constantly  evaded;  but  that  must  have 
been  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  clause  was  framed.  Any 
person  of  ordinary  capacity,  he  thought, 
would  be  able  to  frame  a  clause  which 
should  be  effectual.  This,  he  thought 
would  be  a  fit  matter  of  consideration  be- 
fore a  Committee.  Then  the  noble  Duke 
had  stated  a  difficulty,  and  a  very  serious 
one  it  was — ^namely,  that  of  having  the 
country  cut  up  by  a  variety  of  railroads 
running  between  the  same  places.     This, 

'  again,  was  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry  and 
consideration.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  their 
Lordships  best  course  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, which  would  not  sit  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
upon  some  general  refi;ulation  which  should 
be  applicable  to  all  Bflls  of  this  description. 

.  By  adopting  that  course  their  Lordships 
would  remove  all  the  doubt  or  apprehen* 
sbn  which  would  naturally  exist   in  the 

.  minds  of  the   parties  engaged    in    these 

.  undertakings  as  long  as  they  were  rendered 
liable  to  some  ulterior  measure,  with  the 

'  provisions  of  which  they  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted. 

Lord  Kenyan  thought  it  would  be  most 
unjust  that  their  Lordships  should  apply 
'  my  restrictive  clause  to  the  Bills  now  in 
"  proffress  which  was  not  made  equally  appli- 
,  cal&  to  all  Bills  of  the  same  description 
which  had  alteisdy  passed.  He  had  ereat 
'  4oute  09  to  the  good  poUcj  of  the  mose 


proposed  by  the  noble  Duke.  The  subject 
was  one  which  undoubtedly  ought  not  to 
be  hastily  determined  upon,  and  he  there- 
fore trusted  that  the  Government  would 
take  it  into  their  serious  consideration. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  would 
endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Duke.  Although  the  matter  came  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  private  Bill,  he  was 
not  surprised,  seeing  the  important  view 
in  which  it  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
noble  Duke,  that  it  had  attracted  the 
general  attention  of  the  House,  and  been 
considered,  as  indeed  it  was,  a  public 
question  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
therefore  was  extremely  glad  to  perceive 
the  general  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  it.  Although  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  noble  Duke  contained  some  few 
words  which  he  (the  Maiquess  of  Lans* 
downe)  would  rather  see  omitted,  yet  he 
must  say  that,  looking  at  the  general  terms 
in  which  that  resolution  was  framed,  he  did 
not  perceive  a  design  on  the  part  of  thenoble 
Duke  (nor  did  he  think  that  there  ought 
at  that  moment  to  be  a  design  entertained 
by  Parliament)  to  limit  the  parties  engaged 
in  these  undertakings,  in  any  one  respect, 
with  a  view  to  any  future  enactment  tm 
this  subject.  He  did  not  understand  that 
the  noble  Duke  wished  even  to  prejudge 
so  much  of  the  question  as  might  apply 
to  the  Bills  which  had  not  yet  passed  into 
a  law.  If  there  were  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  undertakings  of  this  kind, 
which  had  already  been  completed,  not 
being  subject  to  any  proposed  new  law 
which  might  be  enacted  upon  the  subject, 
he  confessed  he  should  not  grudge  to  them 
any  advantages  they  might  gain  from  the 
exemption.  He  regarded  these  early 
undertalcings  as  pioneers  in  the  march  of 
improvement,  and  in  the  advances  of 
measures  of  public  utility,  necessarily  en- 
countering risks  greater  than  any  that 
could  attach  to  those  which  followed  after 
them,  and  consequently  well  entitled  to 
any  advantage  which  the  comparatively 
different  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  they 
were  undertaken  might  afford  them.  But 
when  he  said,  that  he  did  not  grudge  to 
those  earlier  undertakings  any  advantage 
they  might  possess,  he  did  not  mean  to 
admit  that  by  any  new  law  that  Parlia- 
ment might  adopt,  any  material  disadvan- 
tage would  be  thrown  on  the  undertakings 
ROW  in  progress,  or  under  the  consideni* 
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tiOD  of  the  Legislatttre»  or  even  that  they 
might  not  derive  a  distinct  advantage  from 
the  new  regulations  which  the  Legislature 
might  adopt.  It  was  on  that  account  that 
he  confessed  he  should  rather  see  some  of 
the  words  introduced  by  the  noble  Duke 
in  his  motion  omitted,  and  that  the  clause 
should  confine  itself  merely  to  this — that 
the  parties  should  continue  subject  to  any 
general  Act  or  Acts  for  the  regulation  of 
railroftdSy  dec,  omitting  the  woi^s,  "  with 
a  view  to  the  protection,  advantage,  and 
security  of  the  public."  It  was  possible, 
he  thought,  that  these  words  might  be  in- 
terpreted out  of  the  House  in  a  way  to 
create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  persons  about 
to  embark  in  such  undertakings ;  and  this 
assertion  applied  particularly  to  the  word 
"  advantage/'  because  it  might  be  stated 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public  that  the  tolls  on  railroads  should 
be  reduced  to  a  degree  which  would 
entirely  deprive  the  proprietors  of  the  fair 
and  just  remuneration  which  they  would 
have  a  right  to  eipect.  But  to  make  all 
railways  subject  to  any  provision  or  regula- 
tion which  the  interests  of  the  public  might 
demand,  and  which,  in  fact,  might  be 
taken  as  including  the  interests  of  the 
Company  also,  he  could  not  conceive  the 
slightest  objection.  He  was  well  aware  of 
the  immense  advantage  which  the  rapid 
mode  of  transit  presented  by  railways 
afforded  to  commerce  and  manufactures; 
and  he  was  sure  Parliament  would  pause 
before  it  did  anything  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
such  undertakings.  He  did  not  see  that 
a  railroad  could  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  a  turnpike  road  ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
entirely  different.  The  public  could  enter 
upon  a  turnpike  road,  and  take  possession 
or  it  at  once ;  but  how  could  the  public  take 
possession  or  make  use  of  a  railroad? 
Railroads  were  also  different  in  their 
nature  from  canals;  for  on  the  latter 
the  public  were  their  own  carriers.  Still 
he  tnought  it  desirable  that  Parliament 
should  take  precautions  to  prevent  the 
locking- up  of  a  railroad,  which  might 
happen  to  be,  in  the  particular  district 
where  it  was  placed,  the  best  possible 
meant  of  intercourse.  He  did  not  mean 
to  discuss  the  measure,  which,  it  was 
understood,  would  be  introduced  in 
another  place ;  but  he  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  ststing  that,  in  his 
MinioD,  such  an  enactment  should  not  in- 
•lat  on  certain  periodical  revisioBi  *^  ' 


made.  It  would  be  unjust  to  throw  upon 
the  parties  engaged  in.  railroad  under- 
takings  the  burden  of  getting  Acts  of  such 
a  nature  passed  into  law.  The  Acts 
ought  to  be  considered  as  public  instead 
of  private,  and  there  ought  to  be  some 
competent  authority  to  judge  whether 
within  a  given  time  a  revision  ought  to  be 
instituted  with  reference  to  the  publio  in. 
terest. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  trusted,  that  what- 
ever general  measure  might  be  passed,  it 
would  apply  to  the  railroads  which  had 
already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
otherwise  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
those  who  had  engaged  in  new  under 
takings. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  thought  the 
House  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  the 
noble  Duke  for  the  proposition  he  had 
made.  The  subject  was  a  most  important 
one,  for  not  less  than  60,000,000/.  was 
embarked  in  railroad  speculations.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  were  obliged  to  give  op 
their  property  to  enable  these  railroads  to 
be  formed,  and  who  sometimes  suffered 
considerably  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
taking not  being  completed. 

The  Marauesa  of  Londonderry  thought 
that  railroaas  forming  under  Bills  which 
had  already  passed,  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  operation  of  any  general  measure 
which  might  be  introduced.  The  object 
of  the  present  Bill  was  to  extend  the  Bir- 
mingham and  London  Railroad  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  unless  the  general 
measure  which  bad  been  alluded  to  had  a 
retrospective  effect,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  one  portion  of  the  railroad 
would  be  subject  to  its  operation,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  line  would  beentirdy 
exempt  from  it. 

The  Duke  oiBichmmd  took  the  present 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  one  of  ihe 
great  grievances  of  which  the  public  had 
a  right  to  comfrfain  was  the  manner  in 
which  railroads  were  first  undertaken* 
The  House  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
the  first  step  taken  by  the  promoters  of 
any  railway  was  to  apply  to  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  if  they  opposed 
the  undertaking,  their  lands  were  ptir- 
chased  at  more  than  ten  times  the  vatue* 
and  they  then  became  supporters  of  the 
proposed  railroad,  while  the  small  occupiera 
were  compelled  to  take  Ihe  promoters' 
price.    H«  thought  that  lom^  altoiatim 
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ferred  was  to  be  accompanied  by  rettric- 
tions. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  he 
would  not  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the' 
clause  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke.  He 
stood  upon  the  faith  of  the  standing 
orders,  upon  which  the  promoters  had 
relied. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
'*  the  clause  be  inserted,"  when  there  ap- 
peared. Content  33 ;  Not  Content  15  : 
Majority  l8. 

List  of  the  Not-Coktevti. 

Dukes.  Rodney. 

Richmond.  Scarborough. 

Marquesses.  Wicklow. 
ClaDricarde.      (Lord  Lords* 


ovght  to  be  made  in  the  standing  orders, 
to  the  effect  that,  previous  to  the  third 
reading  of  such  Bills,  the  promoters  ought 
to  state  to  the  House  the  agreements 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  land- 
owners whose  property  was  affected.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  be  seen  that 
agreements  for  purchases  had  been  made 
by  them  at  sixty  and  seventy  years'  pur- 
chase. While  he  did  not  think  it  right 
now  to  interfere  with  parties  who  had 
expended  between  50,000/.  and  60,000/. 
on  the  faith  of  the  standing  orders  and 
practice  of  Parliament,  he  should  support 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
he  should  at  the  proper  time  also  give  his 
support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (Salisbury)  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Uommittee  on  the  subject. 

Lord  EUenhorough  trusted,  that  he  never 
should  give  a  vote  that  was  not  founded 
on  equity,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  was 
not  acting  contrary  to  equity  in  giving  his 
support  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Duke  near  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington). 
He  saw  a  great  distinction  between  Bills 
which  had  passed,  and  Bills  which  were 
to  be  passed,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  infinitely  better  for  the  country  that 
compensation — monstrous  in  amount  as  it 
might  be— -should  be  given,  rather  than 
that  the  faith  of  Parhament  should  be 
compromised.  Noble  Lords  seemed  to 
forget  that  there  were  always  two  parties 
to  measures  like  the  present — the  promo- 
ters of  the  work,  and  the  parties  whose 
property  was  to  be  affected  and  injured, 
and  it  was  for  the  protection  of  their  in- 
terests  and  those  of  the  public  that  he 
(Lord  EUenhorough)  acquiesced  in  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Duke.  It  was 
saia,  that  railroads  had  been  most  bene- 
ficial in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts.  He  would  not  attempt  to  ques- 
tion that  assertion,  but  simply  ask  what 
would  be  their  effect  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts? There  they  would  cut  off  the 
present  easy  means  of  communication ; 
ibey  would  form  an  impassable  torrent,  an 
Alpine  mountain  of  difficulty  in  that  re- 
spect, and  the  parties  whose  lands  were 
intersected  would  be  compelled  to  come  to 
Parliament  for  private  Bills  to  enable  them 
to  construct  and  open  new  means  of  com- 
manication  to  the  various  parts  of  their 
lands.  The  promoters  of  this  Bill  re- 
ceived a  boon  by  its  becoming  law,  and 
the  clause  proposed  did  nothing    more 


Somerhill.) 

Glenelg. 

Earls. 

Hatherton. 

Burlington. 

KenjOD. 

Chichester. 

Teynbam. 

Dartmouth. 

Bishop 

Mansfield. 

Exeter. 

Radnor. 

Clause  added, 

Bill  read  a  third  limti 

and  passed. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday^  June  16,  1836. 

Uatxn»n,'\  BUla.  IlMda  dUM  UaMt^^ialMitoii  CIB4W 
Pcnta. 

PeUtions  praicDted.  By  wrenl  Hoif.  Mainsis,  flrom 
▼■rtoos  Plaoei,  for  Uie  Hoiim  to  Adhov  to  tha  Provykm 
td  the  Iriih  Municipftl  CofpontfioniT  Aet  m  cdgiiMlIy 
pMied  by  them. — By  leveral  Hon.  Mbmbbm,  from  TarUnu 
Plaoes,  for  Abolition  of  tltiiee  (IreUnd).— By  levend 
HoH.  Mbmbsrs,  from  tvIous  Plaaei,  agafaMt  ttie  Factory 
Act  Amendment  BilL~-By  Bfr.  W.  J.  DcMiaoiiff  ftam 
Dorking,  for  a  Mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Laws.— By 
several  Hoir.  If  SMBBBa,  from  Tarkme  Placca,  for  AboliUoa 
of  Chttrdi-ntei — By  the  Attobhbt-Obmbbau  Aob 
Bdinbuigb,  for  the  AhoUtlon  of  Amiaity  Taiu^  By  Mr. 
BeTBBi.L,  flrom  MapWon.  in  fliToar  of  Common  Flddt* 
IncAonire  BiU. — By  Major  Bbaoclbbx  end  Mr.  KaMP,  ftoa 
Horriiam  and  Chicliatter,  for  Amendment  cf  New  Pee^ 
Law—^y  Mr.  Bbown,  flnom  Newportpntt,  for  Intiodao< 
tton  of  Poor-Lave  into  Ireland. — By  Sir  Cbablbb 
Kbiobtlby.  from  Plaem  in  Narthamptondiire,  agaloit 
Turapike  Trurt]^  GmuoUdBthm  BIU.-*By  Mi;  8.  Cbaw- 
fOBO,  from  Drumlee,  agidnit  the  Sale  of  Spirit*  by 
Oroetn  (Irdaod). — By  wTcn]  Hob.  Mbmbbbb,  from 
Tarloua  Piaem,  i^nat  Mmtidpal  Corporation^  (Scotfamd) 
BilL->By  Mr.  Law  HoDOBa»  ftnm  Dartfocd.  for  Repeal  of 
the  Duty  on  Spirit  Licenoea. — By  Sir  R.  Batbbon,  from 
Colenin,  In  fovoorof  the  Municipal  Corpcntionif  Bill  for 
Inland*  aa  paiMd  by  the  Loidi. 


the  Sol  way  Frith,  whereby  numerous  ship* 
dua  iniimate  to  them  that  the  boon  con- 1  wrecks  and  great  loss  of  Ufa  were  fie* 


LiouT-HousEs  (Scotland).]  Mr. 
Cullar  F$rgugson  rose  to  present  Petitions 
from  the  landholders  and  commissioners  of 
supply  of  the  stewartry,  and  from  the  mer* 
chants,  shipowners,  and  mariners  of  the 
port  of  Kirkcudbright,  complainings  of  the 
want  of  lighthouses  on  the  Scotch  side  of 
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queDtly  occasioned  on  that  coast.  The 
matter  complained  of  was  a  great  and 
crying  grievance  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  only  a  single  lighthouse  from 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  coast  of  Dum- 
fries, and  the  whole  of  that  navigation  was 
of  the  most  perilous  description,  being 
along  a  rocky  shore,  upon  which  ship- 
wrecks were  extremely  frequent.  For  the 
last  thirty-five  years  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  stewartry  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on 
the  island  of  Little  Ross,*  and  since  he  had 
come  into  Parliament,  he  had  made  repre- 
sentationa  for  that  purpose  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights,  on  grounds 
that  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  resist. 
They  were  resisted,  however,  and  on 
grounds  that  it  appeared  to  him  impos- 
sible to  sustain.  The  Commissioners  took 
great  credit  to  themselves  for  having  estab- 
lished a  lighthouse  at  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway, but  in  consequence  of  an  interven- 
ing headland,  that  light  was  not  of  any 
use  to  vessels  navigating  along  the  coast  of 
Kirkcudbright.  During  the  last  year  four 
vessels  had  been  lost  there,  two  of  them 
with  all  hands  on  board,  and  of  the  crews 
of  the  other  two  a  considerable  portion 
were  drowned.  If  there  had  been  a  light  on 
J^ittleRoss  Island,  this  loss  of  life  would  not 
have  occurred.  There  had  been  sixty-six 
▼easels  altogether  lost  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he 
eould  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  spot 
be  had  named  might  have  averted  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  such  a  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  A  lighthouse 
could  be  constructed  there  for  1,400Z., 
which  was  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  the  cargoes  of  some  of  the  ships  lost 
there.  He  did  not  desire  to  cast  any 
reflections  on  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Lights — they  were  all  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  ;  but  he  must  ques- 
tion the  constitution  of  that  Board.  Of 
course  the  House  supposed  that  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  scientific  persons 
and  of  mariners.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  single  individual  of  either  class 
upon  it.  It  was  composed  of  Edinburgh 
lawyers,  and  of  the  sheriffs  of  certain 
maritime  counties  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  entirely  led  by  the 
judgment  jof  their  engineer.  That  gentle- 
man bad  not  done  his  duty  towards  the 
county  which  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  repre- 
Koted.  From  181^0  up  to  the  present  time 


his  consttuents  had  never  been  able  to  ob^ 
tain  an  answer  to  their  request  that  a  light- 
house should  be  established  on  Little  Ross 
Island.  The  reply  to  them  now  was,  that 
the  harbour  there  had  been  surveyed  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Board,  and  that  he 
had  reported  that  it  was  dry  at  low  water. 
Now  what  was  the  fact?  In  this  very 
harbour  King  William  rode  for  several 
days,  with  all  his  fleet,  on  his  way  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Drogheda.  Hundreds  of 
vessels  have  been  seen  riding  there  in  safety, 
and  if  the  engineer  had  consulted  any 
mariner  on  the  spot,  he  would  have  told 
him  that  at  the  lowest  ebb  there  were 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  fathoms 
water  in  the  harbour.  He  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  most  respectable  resident  in 
Kirkcudbright,  that  the  engineer  arrived 
there  on  a  Sunday,  went  to  Little  Ross 
Island,  merely  looked  at  the  harbour, 
and  without  asking  a  question  of  a  single 
mariner  there,  and  without  taking  sound- 
ings, left  the  place.  The  harbour  was, 
in  fact,  one  where  vessels  coasting  from 
Ireland  to  Cumberland,  Dumfries,  and 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  could  ride  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  light  was  asked  for  it  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  He  might  be  asked 
what  could  the  House  do?  It  could 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  by  a  Bill 
compel  the  Commissioners  to  do  their 
duty. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was 
one  of  the  regulations  of  the  House  not 
to  go  into  a  discussion  on  a  Petition  re- 
lating to  a  matter  that  had  been,  or  would 
be,  made  the  subject  of  a  specific  motion. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  in  that 
respect  the  regulations  of  the  House  were 
changed  since  he  had  come  into  it.  He 
still  thought  that  petitioners  had  a  right 
to  have  their  case  stated,  though  they 
might  not  have  a  right  to  have  a  debate 
upon  it.  He  now  gave  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  next  he  would  present  these 
petitions,  and  move  for  papers  on  the 
subject. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  was  bound 
in  duty  to  enforce  that  which  had  been 
laid  down  as  the  general  understanding 
of  the  House. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

ImPROVEMBNT  of  TBS  METROPOLIS.] 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood^  in  introducing  his 
motion  for  a  Committee,  to  consider  of 
the  improvement  of  the  metropolis^  said 
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tbat  he  underetood  there  were  many 
streets  in  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
^quarters  of  the  metropolis,  which  were 
almost  impassable  from  their  confined 
breadth,  and  the  crowd  of  carriages  which 
blocked  them  up,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  widen  them  in 
several  places.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Committee  would  be,  to 
oonsider  of  the  best  means  of  procuring  a 
remission  of  the  tolls  at  Waterloo  and 
Southwark  bridges.  These  tolls  were  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  and  expense  to 
tnany  labouring  men  who  were  obliged  to 
seek  employment  in  Southwark.  He  cal- 
culated, that  to  carry  into  efiPect  the 
various  improvements  which  he  proposed, 
Would  require  not  less  than  1,000,000/. 
To  repay  this  sum,  he  would  propose  to 
levy  an  impost  of  6d.  a  ton  on  coals, 
which  would  bring  a  return  of  more  than 
50,000/.  a  year.  He  proposed  to  form  a 
new  street  from  Southwark-hridge  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  would  be  very 
convenient  for  persons  coming  from  the 
west- end  into  the  city;  another  from 
Waterloo-bridge  to  the  North-road  ;  ano- 
ther from  the  Bank  through  Lotbbury  to 
the  Post-office;  another  from  the  Post- 
office  to  Smithfield;  another  from  St. Paul's 
to  Biackfriars> bridge ;  another  from  Hol- 
born  to  the  Strand ;  another  from  West- 
minster-abbey to  Belgrave-square ;  and 
also  one  of  considerable  size  passing 
through  Southwark.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
plan  for  raising  of  money  to  carry  into 
effect  the  necessary  improvements  re- 
quired in  the  cities  of  London  and  West* 
minster,  borough  of  Southwark,  and  coun- 
ties of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  for 
the  purchasing  of  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Waterloo  and  South- 
wark bridges,  that  they  may  be  thrown 
open  for  the  use  of  the  public,  free  from 
toll. 

•  Mr.  Hvme  hoped,  that  when  he  se- 
conded, the.  motion  of  the  hon.  Member, 
he  might  not  be  understood  as  consenting 
to  his  proposal  for  raising  the  money  by 
a  continuance  of  the  duty  on  coals.  No 
one  could  visit  the  city  of  London  without 
being  made  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  tne  communications  being  facilitated, 
^as  the  loss  of  time  and  annoyance  expe- 
rienced from  the  present  condition  of  the 
streets  was  incredible.  He  thought  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  plans  of 
$he  bout  Memb^  ou  former  occasioosi 
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entitled  his  projects  to  be  fairly  considered 
at  present. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  XvMieA 
that  the  hon.  Member  did  not  contem- 
plate drawing  upon  the  public  purse  in 
aid  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  replied,  that  that 
formed  no  part  of  his  plan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  a  very  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  would  be  taken.  They  were  now 
in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  im- 
provements in  the  Metropolis  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  with  regard  to  rail- 
ways when  those  great  national  under- 
takings were  first  projected.  When  rail- 
ways were  first  planned,  perhaps  the  fittest 
course  would  have  been  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  able  practical  men,  to 
survey  the  whole  of  the  country  adjoining 
the  proposed  railwav,  and  lay  down  the 
course  of  the  main  hne  of  road ;  but  now 
they  were  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was 
almost  too  late  to  legislate  on  comprehen- 
sive principles  with  respect  to  them.  He 
hoped  that  nothing  would  be  done  with 
respect  to  the  remaining  improvements  of 
the  Metropolis  till  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed had  been  impartially  considered,  that 
due  foresight  would  be  used  as  to  the  pro- 
bable extension  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
that  not  only  the  present,  but  the  future, 
convenience  of  the  public  would  be  con- 
sulted. It  was  manifest  that  very  great 
improvements  might  be  effected,  and  he 
hoped  that  Government  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  consent  to  a  temporary  advance  of 
the  public  money,  if  that  should  be  ne- 
cessary. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  public  should  sustain  any  loss;  he 
had  always  maintained  that  the  Metropo* 
lis  had  no  greater  claim  on  the  public 
funds  than  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  but  if 
great  benefit  could  be  secured  to  the 
Metropolis  by  a  temporary  advance  on 
adequate  security,  he  thought  that  would 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  the 
public  money.  He  thought  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  appoint  a  commission  in  which 
the  public  might  have  confidence,  to  take 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  question,  such  a 
step  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  CConneli  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion,  that  the  said  Select 
Committee  do  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
law  relative  to  Lotteries,  foreign  or  other- 
wise, in  which  schemes  have  been  adver- 
tised or  circulated,  or  tickets  or  shares 
disposed  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom ,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  tb^ 
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HoiiM,  and  whether  any  and  what  altera- 
tion in  the  law  be  desirable,  or  if  the 
resumption  of  State  Lotteries  for  national 
purposes,  under  the  control  of  Oovemment, 
be  advisable.  Every  hon.  Member,  he 
said,  most  be  aware,  that  notwithstanding 
the  law  condemned  Lotteries,  such  schemes, 
both  foreign  and  British,  were  openly  car- 
ried on,  and  advertised  in  every  newspaper. 
The  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  tickets,  but 
not  the  purchase  of  them.  It  was  noto- 
rious that  a  drain  of  money  from  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  at  least  200»000/. 
yearly  took  place  owing  to  these  specula- 
tions. If  there  was  any  necessary  im- 
morality in  Lotteries,  the  House  ought  not 
to  permit  them  for  one  moment,  and  when 
he  considered  that  no  Member  of  that 
House  could  move  from  his  residence  at 
night  without  meeting  twenty  or  thirty 
gambling-houses  open  in  his  way»  he 
thought  there  were  ample  grounds  to  in- 
duce them  to  entertain  this  question. 

Sir  £•  Codrington  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  submitted  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  that  this 
was  a  proper  subject  for  the  investigation 
of  a  separate  Committee.  There  was  no 
sort  of  connexion  between  the  two  objects 
proposed  [Aear],  and  he  thought  the  two 
mquiries  might  easily  be  conducted  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  was 
very  glad  that  the  subject  of  Foreign  Lot- 
teries had  been  introduced.  His  attention 
had  been  lately  directed  to  the  question, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  Bill, 
which  he  believed  was  calculated,  in  its 
operation 9  to  redress  some  portion  of  the 
evils  which  were  complained  of  regarding 
them.  He  should  introduce  it  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  the  House  would  see 
whether  it  answered  that  purpose.  If 
It  did  not,  he  should  support  the  reference 
of  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Uommittee.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  evils  to  which  these  specu- 
lations gave  rise  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy, 

Mr.  O'Connell  would   not  press  his 
amendment. 
Original  motion  agreed  to. 

Rboistratiok  op  Voters  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  of  Lord  J.  Euuell,  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Report  on  the  Registration  of 
Voters  Bill  was  read,  and  the  Bill  re- 
oommitied. 

Clauses  1  and  2  were  agreed  to» 
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On  Clause  4,  for  establishing  a  Conrt 
for  the  Revision  of  the  List  of  Voters,  the 
Court  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve 
Barristers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor, 

Mr.  Wakley  moved,  that  the  words  "His 
Majesty"  be  substituted  for  the  words 
*'  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons/' 
and  •*  Lord  High  Chancellor." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
clause— Ayes  58  ;  Noes  38 :  Majority  20. 

Mr.  Maclean  moved,  that  the  Barristers 
be  required  to  have  practised  three  years 
below  the  bar,  and  three  at  the  bar. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment, Aves  113;  Noes  2:  Majority  111. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  as 
amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Lord  Oranville  Somerset  obserred,  that 
there  was  a  very  important  matter  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  namely,  the  time 
which  would  be  taken  up  in  effecting  the 
registration.  The  Bill  proposed  that  every 
district  should  have  the  registration  effected 
once  in  each  year.  Now,  he  had  found 
that  last  year  475  days  were  taken  up  in 
completing  the  registration.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  might  reply  that  that  was 
an  extraordinary  year;  but  he  would  take 
the  two  years  preceding,  which  were  not 
extraordinary,  and  the  average  number  of 
days  occupied  in  the  registration  was  333^ 
in  which  computation  Sundays  were  not 
included.  It  was  evidently  a  phjfsical 
impossibility  that  the  number  of  Barristers 
to  be  appointed  could  perform  this  duty, 
and  he  should  therefore  divide  the  Com- 
mittee against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Warburton  contended,  that  every 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  balance 
which  appeared  between  conveniences  and 
inconveniences.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  thinking  that  so  much 
time  would  be  consumed  in  the  registration 
as  had  been  wasted  under  the  old  sjfstem, 
owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  tribunal 
which  had  to  decide  on  questions  relating 
to  that  subject. 

Sir  W.  Follett  said,  that  in  his  judg* 
ment,  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
importance  whether  the  number  of  Bar- 
risters was  large  or  smalii  as  whether  the 
appointment  should  be  vested  in  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  a  strong  objection 
that  the  Revising  Barristers  should  be 
creatures  and  nominees  of  anv  Govern- 
ment. It  was  objectionable  in  tne  highest 
deeree  to  invest  the  Ministers  of  the  day 
vriu  the  power  of  appointing  officers  filling 
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micb  important  stations  as  thesa  Barristers^ 
who  had  a  power  of  deciding  on  the  vali. 
ditj  of  all  the  voters  in  every  town  and 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
was  too  dangerous  a  power  to  be  thus  flip- 
pantly bestowed.  The  House,  in  adopting 
the  chiuse,  would  be  acting  with  gross 
inconsistency.  In  cases  of  petitions  against 
the  return  of  Members  at  contested  elec- 
tions they  did  not  leave  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  HinistrVi  nor  even  to  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  that  House ;  but 
they  required  a  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Ballot.  The  proposition  of  infest- 
ing the  Ministers  with  so  tremendous  a 
power  as  the  nomination  of  Commissioners, 
on  whose  dectiion  the  elective  franchise 
all  over  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  in  most 
cases  decided,  was  so  objectionable  and 
unconstitutional,  that  he  should  support 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  if  he 
pressed  for  a  division. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  clause,—- 
Ayes  88  ;  Noes  55  :  Majority  3d. 

Clause  as  appended  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  Clause  7  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  GoMurn  said,  that  by  this  clause, 
if  the  Revising  Barrister  should  be  taken 
ill,  a  Deputy  was  to  be  appointed.  Now, 
was  it  intended  that  they,  having  enacted 
that  the  Revising  Barrister  himself  should 
be  prevented  from  sitting  in  Parliament 
for  any  borough,  cit^,  or  county,  for  which 
he  had  revised  the  list,  that  the  Deputy  to 
be  appointed  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  restriction  { 

The  Atiorney^Oeneral  considered  that 
they  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot-* 
ing  with  the  Revising  Barristers  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
proviso  to  that  effect. 

Sir  James  Graham  begged  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  propriety  of  vesting  the 
appointment  of  Revising  Barristers  in  the 
officers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Jervii  cited,  in  justification  of  the 
proposal,  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Judges,  who, 
until  within  a  few  years,  had  always  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  it  was  proposed  now  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  Revising  Barristers. 

Sir  Ja$MS  Graham  remarked,  that  the 
precedent  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Chester  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  manner  of  appointing  the 
Welch  Judges  had  long  been  a  theme  of 
faoeral  and  dn^rvad  reprobatiooi  and  in 


consequence  of  the  objectioaa  that  have 
been  raised,  the  practice  in  that  respeat 
had  been  altered. 

The  Attorney^ OenercUhegg^d  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  cases  of  the 
Welch  Judges,  as  formerly  appointed,  and 
that  of  the  Revising  Barristers  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  Bill — namely,  that  the 
Welch  Judges  did  sit  in  Parliament,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  political  jobbing 
as  against  them,  while  the  Revising  Bar- 
risters were  expressly  incapacitated  from 
holding  seats  in  Parliament,  not  only  for 
the  time  being,  but  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  after  being  employed  in  that 
capacity,  in  respect  of  the  places  for  which 
they  had  revised  the  lists,  whether  city, 
borough,  or  county. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  begged  to  ask  if 
no  jobbing  could  be  done  unless  the  par- 
ties had  seats  in  that  House?  If  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  exempt  certun 
individuals  from  sitting  in  that  House,  was 
it  not  sanctioning  a  much  worse  principle, 
to  say  that  persons  under  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  should  have  the  power  ministe- 
rially to  decide  the  question  as  to  who 
should  sit  in  that  House  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  objections  that  were 
taken  to  this  clause.  It  certainly  was  a 
most  extraordinary  principle  that  the  Re- 
vising Barristers  were  to  be  appointed  by 
one  person,  while  the  substitutes  for  the 
Revising  Barristers,  when  a  necessity  arose 
for  their  appointment,  was  to  be  appointed 
by  another,  who  could  not  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  fitness  as  he  whom 
they  had  excluded. 

Mr.  Maclean  contended  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  might  appoint  a  person  as  a 
supernumerary  Revismg  Barrister,  who 
might  not  be  of  more  than  two  or  three 
years  standing ;  and  the  scale  of  payment 
of  these  individuals  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  he  was  to  award 
what  he  should  deem  meet.  He  had  great 
objection  to  lodging  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Warburton  bad  no  objection  to 
postpone  the  clause. 

Clause  postponed. 

On  the  question  that  Claose  U  stand 
part  of  the  Bill,  the  Committee  again  di- 
vided—Ayes 107 ;  Noes  67 :  Majority  40. 

Clauie  agreed  to. 

On  its  being  proposed  to  consider  Clause 
18,  ther9  were  calls  for  *•  Mr.  BrotheHMt" 
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Mn  irotherton  rose,  and  Baid  that  he 
owed  an  apology  to  the  House  for  not 
persisting  on  a  former  night  in  his  motion 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He  had  submitted,  however,  on 
that  occasion,  to  a  power  which  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  able  to  resist.  He  had 
not  undertaken  the  task  of  moving  the 
adjournment  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
from  any  unworthy  motive — from  any  mor- 
bid love  of  notoriety — he  had  undertaken 
it  because  he  felt  that  the  system  of  mid- 
night legislation  was  not  only  injurious  to 
the  health  of  hon.  Members,  but  was  also 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  sober  and  deliberate 
judgment  which  those  interests  impera- 
tively required.  He  desired  on  all  occa- 
sions to  act  impartially,  and  he  hoped  that 
he  had  done  so.  He  was  sorry,  however, 
to  observe  that  there  seemed  in  certain 
quarters  to  be  a  desire  to  break  through 
the  very  wholesome  regulation  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  House  agreed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Session.  He  there- 
fore felt  himself  called  upon  not  to  give 
way  to-night,  and  he  should  therefore 
move,  that  the  Chairman  do  now  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Wdrhurton  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  had  not  fairly  stated 
the  regulation  to  which  the  House  as- 
sented at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
The  understanding  then  was,  that 
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no  new  matter  should  be  commenced  after 
twelve  o'clock,  but  that  was  not  to  pre- 
vent the  matter  in  hand  at  that  hour  from 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  hon.  Member,  in  making 
his  present  motion,  was  guilty  of  a  decided 
breach  of  the  understanding  which  had 
formerly  been  made  between  him  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  he  had  never  un- 
derstood that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  had  consented  to  let  business  go  on 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
because  it  had  commenced  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Praed  expected  the  hon.  Member 

for  iSalfbrd  to  persevere  in  his  Motion; 

and  reminded  him  that  he  had  frequently 

moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 

'when  a  new  Speaker  rose  at  five  minutes 

'  past  twelve  o'clock. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  felt  any  hesitation  in 

f>re88ing  his  motion,  after  what  had  fallen 
nm  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  he 


would  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
responsibility  which  the  hon.  Member  de- 
clined, and  would  move  that  the  Chair* 
man  do  now  report  progress. 

Mr.  Aglionby  was  not  aware  that  the 
House  had  ever  come  to  any  understand- 
ing on  this  subject  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Salford.  For  himself,  he  had  not 
been  a  party  to  any  such  understanding, 
nor  would  he  now.  He  would  not  let 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  be  the  sole 
judge  whether  the  House  ought  or  ought 
not  to  sit  after  twelve  o'clock.  He  should 
certainly  divide  the  Committee  on  the 
question  of  reporting  progress. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  motion 
for  reporting  progress.-^Ayes  39;  Noes 
85 — Majority  46. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  moved  that  the  House 
do  adjourn.  ' 

Sir  John  Hothouse'  hoped  that  this 
motion  would  be  resisted.  If  the  House 
determined  not  to  sit  later  than  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  hon.  Members  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  continue  sitting  to 
that  hour  till  the  middle  of  September. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
would  not  obstruct  the  public  business  by 
making  motions  of  this  kind.  He  denied 
that  Government  had  ever  come  to  any 
understanding  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford  on  this  question.    • 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  himself  spoke 
frequently  fifteen  or  twenty  times  after 
twelve.  For  his  part  he  never  did  and  never 
should  adhere  to  the  rule  of  adjourning 
at  that  hour.  It  was  departed  from  al- 
most every  night.  He  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  harsh  observations  upon  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford.  No  hon.  Member  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  House 
what  was  or  what  was  not  impor- 
tant business,  or  prescribe  a  time  for 
closing  their  discussions.  They  were  sent 
there  to  do  the  public  business  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  He  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  that  while  that  hon.  Member  was 
absent  in  Dublin,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  and  others  roust  be  in  that  House 
at  all  times  during  the  Session.  It  might 
be  very  convenient  for  hon.  Members  to 
concur  in  a  motion  for  adioarnment,  who 
were  not  in  their  places  all  day  watching 
the  public  business.  Were  they,  af^er 
proceeding  so  far  with  this  important  Bifl^ 
to  giYe  it  up  at  so  early  an  hour  as  twelre't 
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If  tbiB  mle  were  to  be  observed-,  they  must 
meet  at  twelve  at  nooo,  or  tbe  business  of 
the  Session  could  not  be  gone  through. 

Mr.  Brotkerton  would  take  with  calm- 
ness the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock.  He  had  never  pretended 
to  make  himself  a  judge  on  this  matter, 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  be  had  ever  divided  it 
before  to-night  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  observed,  that  though 
the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock  had  al- 
luded to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal  ford  as 
<*  the  guardian  of  the  night/'  he  had 
never  yet  been  under  his  control ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  intended 
to  vacate  his  present  post,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  possession  of  it.  He  was 
determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee again  on  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  he  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
would  support  him  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Shaw  reminded  the  House  that  the 
understanding  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford,  which  his  Majesty's  Government 
now  repudiated,  was  a  compromise  made 
with  a  certain,  party  in  that  House.  He 
was  sure  that  hon.  Members  could  not 
have  forgotten  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  given  notice 
that  he  should  move  the  adjournment 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  but  that  pro- 
mise, like  several  others  from  the  same 
quarter,  had  never  been  performed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  continuance  of 
such  desultory  conversation  tended  only 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  House,  with- 
out advancing  the  business  of  it  in  the 
least  degree.  That  the  Bill  before  them 
was  of  importance  no  one  denied,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  exigency,  in  point  of 
time,  was  equally  admitted.  It  had  been 
re«>commitled  a  third  time,  and,  therefore, 
it  remained  to  be  shown  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  knew  that  they  were  a 
minority,  whether  they  would  interrupt 
public  business,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  points  upon  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  likely  to  arise — because  he 
vas  willing  to  reserve  any  such  points — but 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  business 
of  the  House.  We  say,  that  with  a  view 
to  give  the  people  of  England  a  remedy 
f9r  admitted  evils,  let  us  proceed  with  the 
points  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  did  not  wish 
to  impede  the  business  of  the  H«use^  but 
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his  experience  had  convinced  him    that 
the  business  .was  always  unsatisfactorily 
conducted  at  late  hous. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
of  adjournment — Ayes  30;  Noes  83-— 
Majority  53 

Clause  18  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  19  being  put. 

Colonel  Perceval  begged  leave  again  to 
move,  that  the  Committee  do  adjourn. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  en- 
treated the  House  to  go  through  those 
clauses  to  which  no  objections  were  taken, 
and  postpone  the  rest  to  another  evening. 
It  was  not  wished  to  entrap  hon.  Gentle- 
men into  an  acquiescence  to  clauses  against 
which  they  entertained  any  olgection. 
But  if  they  would  oppose  clauses  now,  to 
which  they  would  at  another  hour  assent, 
why  then  let  the  country  understand  that 
such  was  the  spirit  in  which  these  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  prepared  to  legislate. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  a  great 
number  of  Gentlemen,  who  were  the  best 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill, 
and  on  whose  judgment  he  and  his  friends 
placed  implicit  reliance,  were  gone  home, 
upon  the  understanding,  that  the  pfopo^ 
sition  which  was  made  at  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  for  adjourning  the  House 
at  twelve  o'clock,  would  be  adhered  to. 
He  did,  therefore,  feel  it  his  duty,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  persevere  in  his 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  Bill  going  on 
any  further  to-night. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  would  ask,  whether 
anybody  could  deny  that  the  opposition 
now  offered  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  was  not  a  most  fruitless, 
injudicious— he  would  not  call  it  unfair, 
because  nothing  was  unfair  in  that  House, — 
and  most  unfounded  opposition.  If  those 
respectable  Gentlemen,  who  so  well  under- 
stood the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  were  gone 
away,  still  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
many  Members  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  debates  upon  the  Bill,  and  who 
seemed  to  understand  its  details  were  still 
present.  There  were  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford,  the  hon.  Member  for  Yarmouth, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Lincoln — a  wise  gentleman  in  his  gene- 
ration— all  those  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  subject  best,  still  remained.  If 
public  business  was  to  be  impeded,  let  it 
be  understood  by  whom  it  was  so  impededt 
[laughter,  amidst  which,  the  laugh  of 
CoLSibthorp  was  distinguishable.  ]  **  There 
is  a  well-known  Latin  proverb,"  continued 
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the  right  hon.  Baronet,  <<  which  rendered 
into  English,  signiBes,  that  '  nothing  is  so 
foolish  as  a  foo]i$h  laugh.'  It  is  more 
foolish,  I  think  than  agitation  is.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has  heen 
kind  enough  to  say  something  of  its  being 
the  wish  of  the  Government  to  postpone 
piiblic  business.  He  must,  on  consider- 
ation, know,  that  that  is  not  our  inten- 
tion." 

Colonel  Sibthorp*  As  what  passes  in 
this  House  afterwards  finds  its  way  out  of 
the  House,  nothing  ought  to  pass  within 
it  which  would  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  out  of  it.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  say  anything  which 
was  personally  offensive  to  me— I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state  whether 
such  is  his  intention  ?  After  a  few  more 
words,  which  were  not  heard,  the  hon. 
Member  resumed  his  seat, and  immediately 
afterwards  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Maclean :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
House>  was  good  enough  to  use  my  name. 
Before  he  did  that,  he  said  that  those  re- 
spectable Gentlemen  who'  understood  this 
(question  had  left  the  House,  layine  some 
little  emphasis  on  the  word  respectable.  I 
presume  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  those  whose  names  he 
mentioned  were  not  properly  designated 
by  that  term  ? 

Sir  John  Hobkouse  begged  to  deny,  in 
the  most  express  manner,  any  intention  to 
make  the  slightest  possible  reflection  on 
the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  if  he  had  said 
anything  which  was  the  least  injurious  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  which  in  any 
degree  was  hurtful  to  his  feelings,  he 
begged  to  express  his  sincere  regret  that 
any  such  unintentional  circumstance 
should  have  happened. 

Mr.  Rigby  fVason  said,  that  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  this  discussion  was 
by  forty  members  putting  down  their 
names,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
remain  there  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  go  through  the  business  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Bonham  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  deterred  by  any  threat  from  doing 
its  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  an  important  question  and  ought  to 
be  treated  with  calmness.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  not  allow  the  business  to  go 
on,  undoubtedly  they  had  the  power  to 
prarent  it.    He  bad  hoped  that  the  mode 
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that  he  h&d  before  suggested  would  have 
been  adopted,  but  as  that  was  not  the  ease 
he  could  only  advise  his  hon.  Friends  not 
to  waste  their  time  by  raising  their  voices 
any  longer  against  adjourning  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  by  using  their 
power  of  resisting,  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  did  of  proposing,  that  course. 
AH  the  gain  woula  be  on  the  side  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite;  therefore  he  was 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  contest  which 
must  end  unprofitably.  He  should  ac- 
cordingly move  that  the  Chairman  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Question   agreedto. 

The  House  resumed. 

Mr.  Bemal  (The  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mittee)  begged  to  acquaint  the  Chair,  that 
certain  words  had  passed  between  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  (Col.  Sibthorp) 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Notting* 
ham  (Sir  John  Hobhouse),  in  the  progress 
of  the  Committee  whose  proceedings  be 
had  just  reported, on  which  false  construc- 
tions might  be  put;  he  therefore  con* 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  House.  It  would  be  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  Chair  to  take  that 
notice  of  it  which  he  should  deem  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Speaker :  Are  the  hon.  Members  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  Bemal:  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  I  must  saj. 
Sir,  that  I  did  not  hear  any  words  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham, 
which  any  man  in  his  common  senset 
could  take  offence  at. 

Mr.  fVason  begged  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  both  the  hon.  Memben  being 
taken  into  custody  forthwith. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sub- 
mitted, that  the  proper  course  of  pro* 
ceeding  would  be,  to  move  that  both  the 
hon.  Members  be  ordered  to  attend  the 
House.  This  would  bring  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  they  could 
then  proceed  as  they  thought  proper.  He 
begged  to  make  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  put  the  quest  n  ,  that  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  and  Colonel  Sibthorp 
be  ordered  to  attend  in  their  places.—- 

Ordered. 

After  a  short  interval,  Colonel  Sibthorp 
entered  the  House. 

The  remaining  orders  being  disposed  df. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  seeing  the  bon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  in  his  place,  it  became 
hit  duty\o  acquaint  him  that  the  Chair- 
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man  of  Committees  had  reported  to  him 
that  certain  words  had  passed  between  the 
hon.  Member  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham^  which  had  been,  in  his 
(the  Speaker's)  opinion,  misapprehended 
and  understood  in  an  offensive  sense  by 
the  bon.  Member.  He,  therefore,  re- 
quired to  be  informed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber whether  or  no  any  such  feeling  existed 
in  his  mind  ?. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  :  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  Sir,  that  I  have  entertained,  and 
must  continue  to  entertain,  such  an  im- 
pression, until  I  find  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham to  disavow  such  an  intention.  I 
have  but  one  course  to  pursue.  Sir ;  I  de- 
termined upon  that  course.  Sir,  when  I 
first  entered  public  life;  and  I  hope  the 
course  1  have  uniformly  pursued,  both  as 
a  military  man  and  a  civilian,  has  never 
been  trreconcileable  with  the  course  I 
ought  to  pursue.  Sir,  I  have  but  one 
course  to  pursue ;  it  is  the  maintenance  of, 
I  hope,  unimpeachable  honour,  and,  I 
trust  unimpeachable  courage.  I  have  no 
hesitation  m  saying.  Sir,  that  1  did  receive 
those  words,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to 
receive  them^  in  a  manner  offensive  to  me. 
As  a  man  of  honour,  I  have  but  this  course 
to  pursue ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
mv  inflexible  determination  to  pursue  no 
other. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
quite  certain  that  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member,  contained  those  principles  by 
which  every  other  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  most  anxious  to  regulate  his  own  con- 
duct. For  the  moment,  however — ^he 
meant  no  offence  in  this^—he  wished  to 
leave  the  hon.  Gentleman  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  to  appeal  to  the  per- 
sonal and  political  frienas  who  sat  around 
him.  He  appealed  to  them  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  interpretation  of  what  had 
taken  place.  He  really  did  not  apprehend 
that  any  circumstance  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  Committee,  of 
whieh  any  hon.  Gentleman  had  a  right  to 
take  personal  notice.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  was  not  now  arguing 
the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln, 
because  he  wished  to  remove  him  alto- 
gether from  the  scene.  The  occurrence 
waa  simply  this :  a  laugh  todc  place  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House;  it 
might  have  occurred  on  the  Ministerial 
side.    Upon  this,  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
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translating  a  Latin  proverh,  said,  '^few 
things  are  more  foolish  than  a  foolish 
laugh."  Now,  he  put  it  to  hon.  Members 
whether  if  an  hon.  Gentleman  took  such  a 
remark  as  this  to  himself,  he  might  not 
with  equal  propriety  construe  almost  every 
remark  which  was  made  in  that  House 
into  a  very  serious  personal  affront.  Na 
personal  offence  could  have  been  intended. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  laughed  certainly, 
but  so  did  other  hon.  Members.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  hon.  and  good-humoured 
laughers  opposite,  whether  they  had  felt 
affronted  by  the  observation  of'^  his  right 
hon.  Friend  ?  Well,  they  had  not  felt  it 
any  very  heavy  personal  offence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  should  remem- 
ber, too,  that  he  had  deprived  his  right 
hon.  Friend  of  a  reply,  by  leaving  tha 
House  first.  In  his  absence,  however,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  replied  ;  and  in  that 
reply  he  had  unequivocally  stated  that  he 
had  meant  no  offence  whatever  to  any  one. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  put  it  to 
the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  hon. 
Members  around  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
whether  it  would  not  be  misapplying  the 
powers  of  the  House  and  the  functions  of 
Its  Speaker  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  present 
case. 

Mr.  Eaton  felt  bound  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  gallant  Colonel,  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son), that  he  was  quite  sure  no  personal 
offence  had  been  mtended  by  tne  right 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham. 

Colonel  Sibthorp,  being  loudly  called 
for,  said  that  so  long  as  he  was  under  the 
Speaker's  authority,  he  was  bound  to 
abide  by  his  decision ;  but  he  would  rather 
vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament  than  bend  to 
anything  which  was  contrary  to  his  feelings, 
or  yield  to  anything  which  be  considered 
an  affront,  or,  he  would  add,  an  insult. 
If  the  communication  he  had  heard,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham,  himself,  he  bad  no  other 
course  to  pursue  but  to  say  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Subject  dropped. 
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mff  far  Protootioii  to  the  Britiih  Fiiheriet.~By  the  Mar- 
qa^m  of  Coinrir«LAM,  ftom  lUntitown,  for  tfas  Abolition 
of  Tithes  (Ireland). — By  the  Marqueas  of  Cholmonokuct, 
ftom  the  Congregation  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Condylt^treett 
London,  for  the  Better  Ofaaerranoe  of  the  Sabbath. 


Stafford  Borough  Disfrakchise* 
MEN T. Bill.]  The  House  proceeded  with 
ihe  ezamiQation  of  witnesses  Id  support  of 
this  Bill. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Peers.] 
A  Report  was  presented  from  the  Library 
Committee  of  their  Lordships,  stating  that 
the  librarian  had  received,  and  had  in  his 
possession,  1,872  yolumes  presented  by 
the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Committee  recommended 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  librarian. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  had  not  only 
sent  copies  of  their  own  Journals  and 
valuable  papers,  but  also  copies  of  some 
of  the  roost  valuable  works  in  France.  He 
thought  that  their  Lordships  ought  to 
place  on  their  Journals  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gift.  He  would  therefore 
move  that  the  House  had  heard  with  great 
pleasure  the  Report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  felt  grateful  for  the 
valuable  accession  thus  made  to  their 
library. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  could  state  from  his 
own  observation,  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  gift  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
House. 

The  Marquess  o(  Lansdowne  fully  con- 
curred in  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  whose 
motion  he  cordially  seconded. 

Lord  Ashburton  asked,  if  there. was  any 
precedent  for  the  House  communicating 
as  a  body  with  any  foreign  body  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  noble 
Baron  had  mistaken  him.  He  had  not 
made  any  motion  to  the  effect  which  the 
noble  Baron  had  supposed.  All  he  had 
moved  was,  that  the  House  received  with 
pleasure  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
and  felt  grateful  for  so  valuable  an  acces- 
sion to  their  library.  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  another  mode  of  conveying  the 
feelings  of  the  House  without  a  direct 
communication  from  it  as  a  body. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  House 
would  be  communicatedy  through  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  that 
vote  being  carried,  he  would  now  move 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Library 
Committee  to  send  forthwith  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers  the  remaining  Journals 
and  papers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
the  date  of  the  last  presentation  of  them 
up  to  the  present  time. — Agreed  to. 

Municipal  Corporations*  Bill 
(lRELAND)CoHFER£NCE.]TheCAance//br 
of  the  Exchequer y  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appeared  at  the  Bar,  and 
desired  a  conference  with  their  Lord- 
ships, on  the  subject-matter  of  the  Amend- 
ments made  by  their  Lordships  to  the 
Bill  entitled,  '*  An  Act  for  the  Regulation 
of  Boroughs  Corporate  in  Ireland." 

The  Conference  was  held  as  requested  ; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  Peers  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Commons,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  read  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Commons  for  disagreeing  to 
their  Lordships'  amendments,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

'^  In  discharge  of  the  high  trust  committed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  this  realm,  the 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
guard  against  the  establishment  of  any  prin- 
ciple inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  correspondence  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  the  settlement  of  all  classes  of  the  King's 
subjects,  and  the  security,  honour,  and  dignity 
of  his  Majesty's  Crown. 

**  In  considering  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  in  the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  the  Com- 
mons are  bound  to  advert  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

**  The  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons provided  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  borough  towns  in  Ireland, 
and  was  framed  upon  the  principle  of  reform- 
ing existing  abuses,  hut  of  preserving  within 
certain  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland  a  system 
of  municipal  government. 

''  It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  House 
of  Lords  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  instruction 
from  the  House,  .the  principle  of  the  Bill  has 
been  altogether  altered  in  Committee,  and  a 
change  of  title  has  been  consequently  ren- 
dered indispensable. 

^  By  the  Bill  returned  from  the  Lords,  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  Municipal  Corporations 
throughout  all  Ireland,  and  to  place  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  corporate  property  under 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant  of  Irdand,  and  holding  their  offices 
dariflg  his  pleasure. 

"  The  Bill,  as  amended,  founded  on  a  new 
principle,  bearing  a  new  title,  and  varying  in 
Its  enactments  from  the  Bill  sent  to  the  other 
Hoose  of  Parliament,  must,  therefore,  be  con« 
sidered  as  an  original  measure.  The  Com- 
mons are  far  from  questioning  the  undonbted 
right  of  the  Lords  to  exercise  their  undisputed 
powers  and  priyiieges  in  modifying  or  reject- 
ing legislative  measures  submitted  to  them ; 
but  as  the  due  and  careful  examination  in 
each  House  of  Parliament,  of  the  principle 
and  details  of  all  legislative  enactments  pass- 
ing through  the  various  stages  as  prescribed 
by  the  orders,  ancient  usages,  and  constitution 
of  Parliament,  is.  essential  to  the  making  of 
just  laws,  and  as  such  due  and  careful  con- 
sideration is  rendered  difficult,  if  not  wholly 
impossible,  if  original  Bills  are  transmitted  in 
the  form  of  amendments  from  one  House  of 
Parliament  to  the  other,  the  Commons  trust 
that  the  course  pursued  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  the  Lords  may  not  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent: 

''  But  while  the  Commons  have  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  state  the  reasons  which  preclude 
them  from  agreeing  to  the  Bill  as  amended, 
yet,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  un- 
dietnrbed  that  good  understanding  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  Houses,  which 
they  consider  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  British  monarchy,  and  from  a  conviction 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  leaving  great  and 
admitted  grievances  without  present  and  ade- 
quate remedy,  they  have  proceeded  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments, in  an  earnest  hope  that  such  a  measure 
may  be  thereon  founded,  as  shall  meet  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
legislation  adopted  in  the  reform  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  of  Great  Britain,  satisfy- 
ing the  just  expectations  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland,  and  thereby  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  Because  the  Commons  cannot  consent  to 
abolish  a  branch  of  the  institutions  of  this  free 
country,  which  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  con- 
nexion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  is  founded  upon  charters  granted  by 
his  Majesty's  royal  predecessors,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Statute  law  of  the  realm,  at  vari- 
ous periods,  more  particularly  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  and  the  Act  of  Uuion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  Because,  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
passed  laws  for  Great  Britain,  reforming  the 
existing  Corporations,  but  prdviding  a  perma- 
nent system  of  municipal  government,  the 
Commons  are  not  prepared  to  consent  to  any 
enactments  for  Ireland,  irreconcileable  with 
those  sound  principles  which  have  given  ease 
and  contentment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britaioi 
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and  have  been  eondncive  to  the  comsion  t^eal. 

"  Because  it  appears  to  the  Commons  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Legislative  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  that  the  same  general  principles 
of  legislation  should  be  applied  to  both  parts 
of  the  empire,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
local  circumstances  may  render  indispensable 
or  expedient. 

**  Because,  if  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
franchises,  granted  and  continued  to  Munici- 
pal Corporations  in  Great  Britain,  are  in  Ire- 
land abolished  or  withheld,  the  Commons  are 
apprehensive  that  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  dis- 
content will  be  produced  in  Ireland,  lessening 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  decisions  of 
Parliament,  endangering  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  thereby  impairing  the  strength,  the 
resources,  and  the  security  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

''Because  the  Commons  consider  the  dis- 
charge of  local  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of 
local  privileges,  under  a  system  of  self-^govem- 
ment,  as  established  in  the  Acts  for  the  reform 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  be  among  the  most  efficient  guarantees 
and  securities  for  peace,  good  order,  and  con- 
tentment, and  to  afford  the.  surest  means  of 
directing  the  active  ambition  of  the  free  sub- 
jects of  a  constitutional  monarchy  to  just  and 
legitimate  objects,  thus  insuring  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  an  attachment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  realm. 

«  Because  the  conduct  of  the  several  CorpOi. 
rations  in  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reports 
presented  to  Parliament,  has  been  such  as  to 
render  it  wholly  inexpedient  to  continue  in 
office,  by  one  general  enactment,  all  the  ser- 
vants of  such  Corporations,  intrusted  as  they 
are  with  the  performance  of  duties  highly  im- 
portant to  the  mercantile  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  Ire- 
land. 

''The  Commons  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords,  by  which  members  of  the 
Corporations  other  than  the  officers  of  such 
Corporations  may  claim  to  receive  compensa- 
tion. 

''  Because  the  grant  of  such  compensation, 
without  reference  to  the  duties  of  office  per- 
formed by  the  party  claiming  compensation,  is 
unprecedented,  and  likely  to  lead  to  injurious 
results. 

*'  Because  the  payment  of  pensions,  allow- 
ances, and  annual  sums,  without  reference 
either  to  the  time  at  which  such  pensions,  al- 
lowances, or  annual  sums  were  granted,  ot 
to  any  public  services  rendered  by  the  persons 
to  whom  such  grants  have  been  made,  whether 
supported  by  an  alleged  established  usage  or 
a  previous  resolution,  may  entail  on  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Ireland  charges  created  contrary 
to  law,  unsupported  by  any  just  authority,  and 
may  thus  continue  and  sanction  abuses  of 
trusts,  augmenting  the  local  burthens,  and 
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AiflNnithing  the  revenues  applieable  to  the 
eoinnion  good. 

'*  Because  these  ennctnients  of  the  Lords,  if 
not  amended,  are  wholly  at  variance  and  irre* 
concileable  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  appear^ 
ing  on  the  face  of  the  Report  of  the  Comrois- 
aioners  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Because,  if  the  malversations  and  abuse  of 
tnut  by  existing  Corporations  be  such  as  to 
impose  an  obligation  upon  the  Legislature  to 
extinguish  or  remodel  all  such  Corporations,  a 
continuance  of  the  existing  corporators  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  is  inexpedient  and 
unjust. 

^  Because  the  property  of  many  of  the  ex- 
isting Corporations  has  been  granted  in  trust 
for  paving  and  improving  several  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  Ireland,  and  for  other  public 
uses, and  consequently  these  enactments  would 
continue  the  powers  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions, or  of  the  governing  bodies  and  leading 
members  thereof,  by  a  law  which  proposed  to 
provide  for  their  absolute  abolition  and  ex- 
tioctioD. 

^'  Because  these  enactments  would,  in  some 
cases,  have  the  effect  of  converting  a  termina- 
ble trust  or  office  into  an  office  or  trust  for 
the  life  of  the  party,  and  that  not  in  the  case 
of  persons  appointed  or  elected  with  such  in> 
tent,  but  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  casually 
in  office  on  a  given  day. 

"  Because  such  enactments  might  create  an 
impression,  that  whilst  the  legislature  proposed 
to  abolish  the  existing  Corporations,  care  was 
taken  to  continue  and  to  sanction  the  powers 
and  authority  of  the  existing  corporators. 

"  Because  the  estates  and  personal  property 
of  Corporations  being  granted  for  local  pur- 
poses, will  he  most  advantageously  adminis- 
tered by  those  who  are  at  once  locally  in- 
terested and  locally  responsible. 

•«  Because  in  so  far  as  these  corporate  funds 
are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  paving, 
watching,  and  lightinsr,  and  other  analogous 
public  services,  which  must  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided for  by  local  tAxation,  it  is  just  that  the 
pa ''ties  authorised  and  empowered  to  impose 
the^e  local  la^es  should  also  be  intrusted  with 
the  maiiaKement  and  application  of  the  corpo- 
rate estates. 

^  BeO'iuse'the  effect  nf  placing  the  manage* 
ment  of  theite  e^i tales  and  funds  in  the  hinds 
of  CommiHsinners  ho'ding  office  during  the 
plea'«ur»»  of  the  Lord-Lieutpnint,  would  be  the 
creation  of  an  undue  influence  in  the  several 
cities  and  towns  mconnistent  with  their  free- 
dcn  an  1  political  independence. 

*'  Because  the  trau<fer  of  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating v;iriOMS  pii*>lic  servants  and  officers 
f ro  n  a  'oc^l  authf»rity  to  Conimissioners  hold* 
ing  othce  duHnir  the  pjpa^urp  of  the  Lord- 
Lieulpnani,  will  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  unsupported  hy  ihe  suggention  of  any 
adequate  grtiunds  either  of  necessity  or  of 
exf>e<li«*ncy. 

**  Because  the  ennctment  that  such  surplus 
revenue  miy  be  applied  to  the  public  benefit 


of  the  seirend  towns,  is  vague  gsd  iodetenni* 
nate,  and  leaves  too  wide  a  diserttiott  to  tht 
nominees  of  the^  Lord-Lieutenant. 

"  Because  it  is  proposed  in  this  enactmeol 
to  sanction  the  appropriation  of  corporate  re- 
venues to  the  uses  of  local  boards  or  of 
trustees,  acting  under  a  statutable  authority^ 
and  the  public  revenues  of  the  cities  and  towns 
may  thus  be  applied  to  purposes  of  limited 
usefulness,  by  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  may  not  be  promoted.  . 

"  Because  this  enactment  may  sanction  a 
misapplication  of  the  corporate  funds  from  the 
public  purposes  to  which  they  were  originally 
destined,  and  to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  they  should  still  continue  to  be  applied. 

'^  Because,  if  the  conduct  of  the  existing 
Corporations  in  Ireland  has  been  such  as  to 
reuder  their  abolition  not  only  expedient  but 
indispensable,  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
nominees  of  such  Corporations,  without  refer* 
ence  to  their  character  or  qualifications,  cannot 
be  justified. 

**  Because  such  offices  are  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  and 
should  therefore  be  removed  from  local  influ- 
ence, and  placed  under  the  immediate  autho- 
rity  of  the  Crown. 

"  Because  the  effects  of  the  Lords'  amend* 
ments  would  be  to  give  to  several  of  their  of- 
ficers a  more  permanent  title  in  their  several 
offices  than  that  which  they  now  possess. 

*'  Because  the  effect  of  such  an  enactment 
would  be,  to  give  to  the  officers  in  question  a 
more  extended  interest  in  their  offices  than 
that  which  they  now  enjoy. 

"  Because  the  officers  appointed  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  existing  Corporations  of 
Ireland  are  not  in  all  cases  the  best  qualified 
persons  to  be  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
functions  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

*'  Because  such  officers  have  been  appointed 
by  the  corporate  bodies,  whose  abuse  of  trust 
is  proved  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com« 
mission,  and  is  admitted  by  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature. 

**  Because  such  offices  relating  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  animadversion  or  suspicion. 

*'  Because  the  effect  of  the  Lords*  amend* 
ments  will  be,  in  some  cases,  to  convert  an 
office  held  during  pleasure,  or  by  annual  ap* 
poiniment,  into  an  office  held  during  good  be* 
haviour,  thereby  creating  a  new  and  extended 
title,  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  existing 
Corporations. 

'*  The  Commons  have  felt  it  to  be  incum- 
bent on  them  to  state  the  foregoing  reasons 
for  their  disagreement  with  certain  of  tho 
amendments  sent  to  them  by  the  Lords. 

'*  In  the  Bill,  as  now  amended,  the  Com- 
mons have  consented  to  confine  the  establish* 
ment  of  town-councils  to  twelve  considerable 
cities  and  towns,  of  which  the  wealth  and  Im* 
portance  render  them  well-suited  to  such  a 
system  of  local  government.    The  Commons 
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ferefice  stood  iiDcoiTered»  iotttad  of  sitting 
covered  during  the  ceremony. 

The  Marquess  of  LantdowM  tdmitted 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  to  be  cor* 
rect ;  but  said,  it  was  from  inadverteoco 
only  that  the  customary  form  had  been 
departed  from.  During  a  great  part  of 
the  Conference,  the  Lords  stood  up  with 
their  hats  off;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  Commons  entered  the  room, 
they  were  seated.  He  apprehended  that 
no  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Subject  dropped. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  17,  1836. 

MnvTTras.]  BiUi.  Read  •  leeimd  tine:— Onm4  Juitet 
(Irdand)  \  Cbarlttble  Tnifttes;  Secular  JinMtotkm  (Yotk 
aod  Ely)  Abolition. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Corrt  and  Loi:d  A«bl«v, 
from  ▼ariotia  Plaeee,  Ibr  Sabbath  ObMrraaee  Bill.— By 
•ereisl  How.  If  iMiutu*  ftom  varioua  PlaoM,  Ibr  tb« 
Abolition  of  Church  Ratet.— By  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Bribn  an4 
Mr.  Sbbil,  ftom  varioui  Placet,  for  Abolition  of  Tithei 
(Iielaiid).--By  Mr.  Shaw,  ftom  Cloomell,  in  fltvour  of 
tbtLoidir  AnoidmBti  to  the  GocpootfioaiP  (Ii«laMl)Bai 

East-India  Maritime  Service.] 
Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  that  he  now 
rose  to  present  the  petition  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  from  Captains  Newall,  Barrow 
and  Glasspoole,  of  the  late  maritime  serrtce 
of  the  East-India  Company,  complaining 
that  the  compensation  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  Act  3rd  and  4th  William 
4th.,  c.  85,  was  withheld  from  them. 
While  candour  obliged  him  to  say,  that  he 
thought  great  injustice  had  been  done  to 
these  petitioners,  he  was  sure  at  the  same 
time  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  and  judgment  in  deciding 
against  their  claim.  He  was  also  certain 
that  no  one  would  be  more  rejoiced  than 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  if  he 
should  find,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
arriving  at  that  decision.  He  thought  it 
right  to  say  thus  much  at  the  outset,  and 
to  disclaim  all  paiticipation  in  those 
attacks  which  he  had  seen  with  great 
regret  made  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  connected,  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
The  case  of  the  petitioners  was  briefly 
told.  They  were  Gentlemen  of  great 
respectability,  character,  and  station,  and 
they  had  been  commanders  of  ships  in  the 
East- India  Company's  service.  In  the 
year  1833,  at  the  termination  of  the 
late  charter  of  the  company,  it  was  deemed 
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ftsrUier  piovided  for  the  local  govemnent 

of  twenty  cities  and  towns  of  lesser  extent  and 
population,  by  applying  to  them  the  enact- 
ments of  a  statute  especially  relied  upon  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  Within  these 
several  cities  and  towns  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the 

Sublic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  will  supply 
oth  a  constituent  and  a  representative  body 
fully  qualified  for  the  performance  of  local 
duties.  The  Commons  have  excluded  from 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  Bill,  as  re- 
turned from  the  Lords,  eighteen  towns  in 
which  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference 
is  less  apparent. 

'^  The  Commons  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
Houses,  by  not  insisting  on  many  provisions 
contained  in  the  Bill  as  it  originally  passed 
their  House. 

**  The  amendments  to  which  the  Commons 
have  still  felt  it  their  dutyto  refuse  their  concur- 
rence  are  such  as  appear  to  them  to  be  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as 
introduced,  and  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
principles  adopted  in  reforming  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  Great  Britain. 

''From  these  leading  principles,  the  Com- 
mons think  it  would  be  inexpedient,  unwise, 
and  unjust  to  depart.  In  an  Aadress  carried  by 
both  Houses  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  a  deter- 
mination was  expressed  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  legislative  Union ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to 
promote  all  well-considered  measures  of  im- 
provement. Were  the  present  Corporations 
of  Ireland,  or  the  governing  bodies  thereof,  to 
be  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 

S roved  and  admitted,  as  has  been,  their  scan- 
alous  abuse  of  trust,  the  Commons  feel  that  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  would  remain  unre- 
moved ;.  and  if  a  Bill  were  permitted  to  become 
law,  extinguishing  in  Ireland  all  traces  of  these 
Municipal  Institutions,  which  have  existed  for 
upwards  of  six  centuries,  and  which  at  no 
former  period,  even  during  internal  commotion 
and  civil  war  it  was  ever  proposed  to  abolish, 
the  Commons  do  not  conceive  that  enactments 
of  such  an  unprecedented  nature  would  come 
within  the  description  of  those  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement  which  Parliament 
has  pledged  itself  to  promote.'' 

On  tha  Motion  of  Viscount  Melbourne, 
itwas  agreed  that  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions (Ireland)  Bill,  as  returned  from  the 
Commons  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  Friday  next. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  he  was 
present  in  the  Committee-room  during 
the  Conference  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  Conference  was  not  conducted 
tfter  the  usual  manner,  or  according  to  the 
Standing  Orders  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
The  Lords  appointed  to  manage  the  Con« 
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expedient  that  the  China  trade  should  be 
thrown  open.  If  that  arrangement  had 
not  gone  further,  there  would  have  been 
no  claims  for  compensation  on  the  part  of 
any  individuals  ;  but  it  was  also  deemed 
accordant  with  public  policy  to  exclude 
the  East-India  Company  from  any  partici- 
pation in  that  trade  for  the  future.  The 
result  was,  to  throw  out  of  employment  a 
considerable  number  of  most  meritorious 
individuals,  who  derived  their  subsistence 
from  employment  in  the  Company's  service, 
and  whose  situation  justly  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  of 
Parliament,  and  the  public.  The  princi- 
ple of  compensation  was  adopted,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  evinced  that  it 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  a  just  liber- 
ality called  for.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  the  clause  in  the  Act 
was  under  discussiion,  care  was  taken  so  to 
frame  it  that  all  maritime  officers  entitled 
to  compensation  should  be  brought  within 
the  terms  of  it.  In  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, however,  which  were  afterwards 
framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  compensation, 
clause  into  effect,  in  his  opinion  the  line 
was  drawn  too  closely,  and  many  indivi- 
duals were  excluded  from  compensation 
who,  he  thought,  were  entitled  to  it. 
The  case  of  such  individuals  had  already 
been  brought  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Worcester  l>efore  the  House ;  and  he 
believed  that  that  hon.  Member  had  a 
notice  on  the  notice-book  on  the  subject. 
The  present  petitioners,  however,  com- 
plained of  a  peculiar  hardship,  and  he 
confessed,  that  until  he  heard  the  reasons 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
he  could  not  conceive  why  their  claims  for 
compensation  had  been  disallowed.  These 
Gentlemen  had  commanded  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  East-India  Company  itself. 
Now  a  regulation  had  been  adopted  by 
the  East- India  Company,  that  of  any  of 
the  ships  of  which  the  Company  itself  was 
owner  no  one  should  have  the  command 
for  more  than  five  voyages.  This  arrange- 
ment had  been  adopted  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  it  waa  understood  that  in 
that  period  a  competent  fortune  might  be 
acquired ;  and  secondly,  because  the  num- 
ber of  ships  belonging  to  the  Company 
was  so  8m41l  that  but  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  junior  officers  would  have  little 
prospect  of  ever  being  in  command  of  one 
of  them.    After  making  five  voyages  io 


Company's  ships  commanders  conid  com» 
mand  freight  ships  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. These  three  Gentlemen  not  ha- 
ving made  a  sufficient  fortune  for  their 
families  while  in  the  command  of  the 
Company's  ships,  had  felt  it  their  duty, 
and  had  actually  made  arrangements  to 
take  the  command  of  ships  freighted  by 
the  Company,  when  the  Company's  trade 
was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  submitted  their  claims  for  compen- 
sation to  the  East-India  Company,  when 
to  their  great  surprise,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Company  reported  that — 

'' Claims  having  been  preferred  to  maritime 
compensation  by  commanders  who  have  com- 
pleted the  full  number  of  five  voyages  in  the 
Company's  own  service,  your  Committee  sab- 
roit  that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to 
grant  the  compensation  to  such  commanders, 
they  having  ha[d  the  peculiar  benefits  of  the 
Company's  own  service  for  the  whole  term 
allowed  by  the  Regulations,  and  there  not  be- 
ing a  single  case  in  which  a  commander  so 
circumstanced  has  again  gone  in  the  oom« 
mand  of  a  ship.  Your  Committee,  therefore, 
recommend  that,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Board  of  Coromissioners>  claims  for  this  class 
of  commanders  be  deemed  inadmissible.'' 

On  this  Report  of  the  Finance  Commit* 
tee  being  presented,  the  Court  of  Directors 
disclaimed  it,  and  recommended  that  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners  to  compensation 
should  be  allowed.  Application,  however, 
being  made  to  the  Board  of  Control,  it  was 
found  that  that  board  concurred  with  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  East- India 
Company  in  refusing  the  right  of  .the  pe- 
titioners to  compensation.  The  Court  of 
Directors  had  recommended  the  case  of 
the  petitioners  to  the  Board  of  Control  for 
compensation,  and  that  board  having  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  the  petitioners  hau  no 
other  remedy  but  an  appeal  to  that  House. 
The  main  objection  made  to  the  daim  of 
the  petitioners  was,  that  no  one  who  had 
commanded  a  Company's  ship  for  five  voy- 
ages had  ever  continued  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fession afterwards.  But  such  was  not  the 
fact ;  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  was,  that  all  persons  who  suf- 
fered injury  by  the  termination  of  the 
Company*s  trade,  should  be  liberally  com- 
pensated. The  petitioners  in  their  case, 
as  laid  before  the  Board  of  Control,  de- 
tailed facts  to  show  that  there  were  several 
instances  of  commanders,  after  five  voyages 
in  Company's  ships,  continuing  to  follow 
their  profession ;  they  gave  oonvincinff 
proofs  that  they  had  thmselves  intended 
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to  do  80^  and  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose ;  they  suhjoined  the 
certificates  of  most  respectable  merchants 
that  they  intended  to  present  them  to  ships 
to  be  freighted  by  the  Company,  and  to 
crown  all,  they  had  subscribed  the  solemn 
declaration  required  ftom  all  persons  claim- 
ing compensation  that  it  had  been  their  in* 
tention  to  pursue  their  profession.  In  the 
teeth  of  such  facts,  the  Board  of  Control  de- 
cided against  their  claims.  He  should  have 
mentioned  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  the  foUoiving  resolution  had 
been  unanimously  carried — 

''At  a  general  Court  of  the  East-India 
Company,  the  16tb  of  December,  1835 — Re- 
solved unanimously— That  according  to  the 
intention  of  this  Court  in  the  scheme  of  com- 
pensation proposed  by  them  for  their  maritime 
officers.  Captains  Newall,  Barrow  and  Glass- 
poole,  are  entitled  to  the  pension  of  200/.  per 
annum,  granted  by  this  Court  to  commanders 
generally  of  the  late  maritime  service,  who 
bad  been  in  actual  service  between  the  28th 
of  August,  1828,  and  the  28  ih  of  August, 
1833,  and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  be  re- 
quested to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  paying 
we  same  accordingly." 

'  He  trusted,  that  even  should  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  consider  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
here to  the  decision  already  made  on  the 
subject  by  the  Board  of  Control,  he  would 
give  way,  should  the  feeling  of  the  House 
appear  to  be  that  the  regulation  should  not 
be  drawn  so  strictly,  but  that  it  should  be 
relaxed  a  little  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
petitioners. 

Mr.  Creorg  Palmer,  after  pronouncing  a 
warm  eulogium  on  the  East- India  Com- 
pany's maritime  service,  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  petition. 

Sir  John  Hobkouse  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  could 
not  rate  that  service  higher  than  he  did. 
He  also  begged  to  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  presented  the  petition,  that  it  was 
not  until  he  had  gone  through  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  most  minutely,  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  peti- 
tioners complained  —  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  the  compensation  which  they 
claimed.  Having  had  notice  of  this  peti- 
tion, he  had  again  gone  over  the  details  of 
the  case,  and  he  was  again  painfully  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  same  decision.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  of  all  the 
labours  which  devolved  on  the  department 
with  which  he  was  connected,  none  were 
so  painful  as  those  which  related  to  the 
consideration  of  claims  of  this  kind  \hear\, 
9sA  It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  he  found 
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himself  compelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty 
to  resist  the  claims  of  these  gentlemen. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
always  regarded  the  claims  of  these  gentle- 
men favourably.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  their 
Finance  Committee  —  namely,  that  the 
claims  of  these  gentlemen  were  inadmis- 
sible. The  Court  of  Directors  came  to  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1835.  It  was  true  that  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  they  changed  that  opinion, 
and  they  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  the 
then  Commissioners  for  managing  the  afiairs 
of  India,  of  whom  the  hon.  Member  oppo* 
site  (Mr.  Praed)  was  one,  to  consider  the 
case  of  those  officers.  The  then  Commis- 
sioners did  so,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  after 
a  most  careful  examination  of  the  case, 
thought  fit  to  decide  that  the  claims  of 
these  officers  were  inadmissible.  He 
would  briefly  state  his  reasons  for  con- 
curring in  that  decision.  The  hnn.  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  but  that  decision 
did  not  carry,  in  his  opinion,  much  weight 
with  it.  They  were  not  a  fit  body  to  enter- 
tain a  question  of  the  kind.  They  had  now 
no  power  over  the  revenuesof  the  Indian  em- 
pire, and  the  amount  of  their  incomes  would 
not  be  at  all  affected  by  the  decision  of  such 
claims  as  this  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
doubted  very  much  that  the  interpretation 
put  by  bis  hon.  colleague  (Lord  Glenelg)  on 
the  act  of  Parliament  wascorrect.  He  thought 
that  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  strictly  speak- 
ing, had  no  right  to  discuss  questions  of 
this  kind.  He  begged  to  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  where  commanders  who  bad 
gone  in  Company's  ships  five  voyages  had 
afterwards  taken  up  freighted  ships.  What 
the  act  of  Parliament  intended  to  guard 
against  was,  the  infliction  of  prospective 
loss  on  any  individuals.  They  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  former  circum- 
stances of  these  gentlemen;  all  that  the 
Board  of  Control  had  to  inquire  was,  whe- 
ther their  claim  could  have  a  prospective 
force.  It  was  just  possible  that  they  might 
have  again  been  called  into  service ;  but  he 
had  no  control  over  that.  They  had  derived 
all  the  advantage  they  had  a  right  to  ex. 
pect  from  employment  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  being  in  possession  of 
that,  they  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  prove 
a  prospective  loss,  on  which  ground  alone 
they  had  any  claim  to  compensation.  He 
contended  that  the  arguments  advanced  in 
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fuppon  of  the  (Mm  were  founded  on  a 
total  iDisapprehension  of  the  Act  of  Par* 
liament«  His  hoa.  Friend  was  quite  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  that  Parliament  could 
exercise  any  power  in  granting  compensa- 
tion, or  in  any  particular  except  in  distri* 
|)uting  it*  If  they  were  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  the  various  claims  which 
were  urged  hy  individuals^  the  time  of  the 
House  would  be  entirely  taken  up  in  cons- 
idering them.  He  had  given  the  most 
careful  attention  to  this  case^  as  well  as  to 
all  that  had  come  before  him,  and  if  he  could 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  ii\ju8tice  had  been 
done>  he  would  not  hesitate  to  reconsider  it. 
But  ha  conceived  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  right-^that  the  gentlemen  concerned 
bad  not  proved  a  prospective  loss,  and  that 
not  having  proved  it^  they  had  no  right  to 
daim  compensation.  The  argument  pressed 
by  the  hont  Member  for  Middlesex  in 
favour  of  the  daim  was^  that  other  parties 
bad  received  sums  of  money^  not  as  pen«* 
ssoQSj  but  gratuities,  larger  perhaps  than 
those  gentlemen  would  think  it  just  to 
olaim*  He  replied,  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  scale  on  which  those  gra- 
tuities were  granted*  It  was,  in  his  opinion^ 
an  extremely  improvident  one*  Any  Gen- 
tleman who  could  prove  that  there  would 
liave  been  a  certainty  of  his  being  employed 
as  captain  of  a  Company's  ship,  not  hav- 
ing been  so  previously,  was  entitled  to  a 
gratuity  of  5,000/.,  and  a  pension  of  200/. 
ihyear,  that  is,  for  giving  up  his  chance  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  five  voy- 
ages he  was  entitled  to  what  was  equivalent 
to  7,000/.  His  hon.  Friend  admitted  that 
the  profits,  on  an  average  of  five  voyases, 
did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
74OOO/.  He  thought  the  compensation  was 
unnecessarily  large ;  but,  comparing  it  with 
the  alleged  amount  of  profit,  certainly  no 
around  oS  complaint  could  be  advanced  by 
the  parties.  He  had  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  entering  into  this  detail ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  made  out  such  a  case  as 
proved  he  had  come  to  a  correct  decision, 
and  that  this  was  not  a  case  which  Parlia- 
ment should  consider,  or  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  in  any  way  to 
reverie  the  decision  to  wnich  the  (Dommis- 
sioners  for  Managing  the  Afiairs  of  India 
had,  after  due  deliberation,  arrived. 

Mr.  Robinson  said|  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  wheiher  these  officers  were  or 
were  not  injured  by  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  China.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
aaidi  that  they  had  brought  forward  no 
proof  of  this;  but  be  would  remind  the 


right  hon.  Baronet  that  the  Board  of 
Control  would  allow  no  proof  to  be 
adduced.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  had 
admitted  the  justice  of  their  daim,  and 
that  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  bound  to  say  thai 
he  considered  this  a  case  of  extreme 
hardship,  and  even  injustice.  They  were 
driven  to  petition  Parliament  to  interfere 
in  their  favour,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  see  the  justice  of  their 
claim.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
to  interfere;  but  he  differed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  this  point,  because 
that  Court  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  entered  into  with  the  naval 
officers  of  the  Company.  There  were 
three  parties  to  that  contract — the  Com« 
pany,  the  public,  and  the  Company's  ma« 
ritime  officers.  He  was  aware  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  argue  the  question  at 
length,  but  he  did  not  very  well  know 
what  remedy  would  be  left  to  the  officers, 
if  the  Board  of  Control,  after  the  favour- 
able conclusion  come  to  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  which  was  confirmed  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Court  of  Propria** 
tors,  were  to  annul  those  decisions  with- 
out assigning  any  definite  reason.  Par- 
liament having  delegated  the  distribution 
of  the  compensation  fund  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  acting 
with  them,  those  bodies  had  exercised 
their  right  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  equity 
able  manner,  and  he  did  not  think  it  just 
that  their  sentence  should  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Praed  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  war- 
ranted the  awarding  compensation  under 
certain  regulations  laid  down  to  some 
classes  of  the  officers  of  the  East-India 
Company.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  scale  of  compensation 
adopted  was  needlessly  profuse;  but  he 
thought  the  restriction  of  it  to  those  who 
had  served  within  the  last  five  years  was 
very  inexpedient  and  impolitic.  But  these 
regulations  were  made  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  came  into  office.  He  thought 
there  was  a  strong  primA  facte  appearance, 
that  a  captain  who  had  made  five  voyages  in 
the  service  of  the  East-India  Companycould 
have  no  prospective  loss  to  complain  of, 
and  such  a  person  could  not  be  regarded 
as  entitled  to  compensation  withm  the 
restriction  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant» 
now  Lord  Glenelg.  It  had,  however, 
been  the  opinion  of  Lord  EUenboroughi 
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and  ha  •ntirely  concurred  in  it,  that  the 
rvle»  though  atrong  as  to  the  inclusion, 
waa  not  strong  as  to  the  exclusion,  and 
that  it  might  be  relaxed  if  there  were  Hny 
circumataiicei  affecting  a  particular  case, 
which  gave  the  individual  special  claims 
to  compensation.  His  view  of  the  opinion 
held  by  Mr.  Grant  on  this  8u(>ject  was 
this* — he  believed  that  Mr.  Giant  came 
to  a  resolution  to  compensate  ail  officers 
who  might  sustain  injury  by  the  new 
arrangements  entered  into  respecting  the 
trade  to  China;  but  he  found  that  if  all 
those  who  considered  themselves  injured 
were  called  un  to  make  out  their  rlaims, 
the  property  of  the  Company  would  be 
wasted  to  an  indetinite  amount,  and  was 
therefore  induced  to  rectrict  compensa- 
tion to  those  who  had  served  a  certain 
period.  It  was  certainly  his  opinion  that 
the  petitioners  had  made  out  a  claim 
founded  on  pioiitpective  loss. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  allow  him  to  set  hi'u  right 
on  one  point.  They  had  imagined  that 
in  all  they  had  done,  with  regard  to  claims 
for  compensation,  they  had  acted  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  precedents  laid 
down  by  Lord  Ellenboiough.  He  contended 
that  the  Board  of  Control  had  offered  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  ; 
but  the  proofs  they  produced  were  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  character.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Worcester  said,  that  the 
Board  of  Control  had  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  petitioners.  He  admitted 
this;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  claim 
which  they  considered  did  not  rest  on  any 
sufficient  ground.  He  thought  that  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  the  Board  of 
Control  was  to  prevent  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  property  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  they  had  acted  improperly,  he 
might  bring  their  conduct  before  Parlia- 
menty  or  he  might*  if  he  thought  proper, 
introduce  a  Bill  for  altering  the  functions 
of  the  Board. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

MuKioiPAL  Corporations  (Ire- 
land)— Lo&Ds'  Amendments —-CoN- 
FERBNCE.]  The  Chancelhr  of  the  Exche* 
jtter  stated,  that  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  reasons,  to  be  com- 
municaied  to  tho  Lords  at  a  confercocei 


for  disagreeing  to  certain  annendments 
introduced  by  the  House  of  Lord:^  in  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill  f«fr  Ireland. 
He  beg&^ed  to  move  that  they  be  repoited. 

Thi'y  wt  re  read  accoidingly.  F»»r  tlum, 
see  the  Lords,  antt  p.  .'^^dfi.seqq. 

On  the  quest  on  that  they  he  .igrted  to. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  jiaid,  n  at  he  hoped  it 
would  be  distinctly  understood,  thai  those 
who  d.d  not  wish  tu  provuke  any  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  wt  re  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  considered  as  roincidmi;  with 
the  reasons.  It  ^as  impos>il)lf  to  ni'uc 
any  grounds  of  disa^ieenitnt  to  the 
Hniendmentii  to  the  Bill  u  ade  bv  the 
Commons,  without  provoking  a  geniral 
debate  on  the  point  uiidtr  discnssi*n  the 
other  ni^ht.  A  division  mi(;hi  take  place 
on  each  of  these  ameiKinients,  especially 
as  the  reasons  hid  not  been  lead  ai  lenjith, 
and  hetmstid  that  it  nti-ht  be  niider.^to<Kj« 
ihnt  they  the  (Opposition)  disst  nled  ;  that 
tieir  acquiescenre  was  given  undt  r  pro* 
test,  and  with  a  distinct  reservanon  of 
their  own  opinions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  a  similar  course  had  been  pursued  last 
yearonihe  English  Municipal  Re  orni  Bill, 
and  it  was  then  distinctly  understood  and 
expressly  stated,  that  the  reasons  for  dis- 
agreeing to  the  Lords'  Amendments  weie 
only  the  reasons  of  the  majority,  and,  there- 
fore, the  minority,  could  not  stand  in  the 
slit^htest  degree  pledged  to  al)ide  by  them. 
Many  clauses  of  the  reasons  were  not  very 
intelligible,  without  reference  to  the  Bill; 
it  was  not  necessary  to  read  them  at  full 
length,  and  they  could  only  be  regarded 
as  the  reasons  of  those  who  agreed  to  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape.  That  was  the 
course  pursued  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
the  bne  which  would  prove  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  convenience. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  consi- 
dering the  important  charge  intrusted  to  a 
Committee,  in  drawing  up  reasons  whe- 
ther they  were  such  as  had  no  reference  at 
all  to  the  opinions  of  the  minority  or  not, 
he  doubted,  where  that  was  the  case,  if  it 
would  be  a  good  precedent  to  establish 
that  such  a  Report  should  be  received 
without  objection.  It  was  not  right  that 
the  House,  as  a  House,  should  sanction 
such  a  proceeding,  and  it  might  mate* 
rially  increase  the  weight  of  the  reasons 
assigned,  if  it  were  known  that  they 
passed  as  those  of  the  whole  House,  and 
that  no  objection  was  offered  to  the  Report. 

Report  agreed  to ;  and  the  Cbaocellor 
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of  the  Exchequer,  with  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  deputed  to  demand  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords.  The  conference  was 
held  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
reported  that  the  managers  for  the  Com- 
mons had  deliyered  to  the  managers  for 
the  Peers  the  reasons  of  the  Commons  for 
disagreeing  from  the  Peers'  amendments, 
and  had  left  with  them  the  Bill  and  its 
amendments. 

Commutation  of  Tithes  (Eng- 
land).] Lord  J.  Russell  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  be  now  read  for  taking 
into  further  consideration  the  Report  on 
this  Bill. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  observed ,  that  in 
the  orders  of  the  day  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land Bill  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  list. 
Why  then  was  it  postponed  ?     The  House 
had  now  sat  four  months,  and  he  really 
did  think  that  a  Bill  purporting  to  be  one 
for  the  relief  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  that  could 
possibly  be  submitted  to  the  House,  should 
long  since  have  been  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  now  that  they 
were  in  power,   was  very  difterent   from 
what  it  had  been  when  they  sat  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House ;   for 
while  there  a  great  deal  had  been  said  by 
them  about  the  impossibility  of  tranquil- 
lizing Ireland  without  a  settlement  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  : 
yet  week  afler    week,  and  month    after 
month,  was  now  allowed  to  elapse  without 
the  measure  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
This  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  ideas 
of  what  ought  to  be  a  manly,  straight- 
forward, and  statesmanlike  conduct.     The 
only  reason,  indeed,  that  he  could  possibly 
discover   as   probably  actuating  his  Ma-, 
jesty's  Ministers  in  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing they  had  adopted,  was  the  fear  they 
must  necessarily  entertain  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  appropriation  clause  of  that 
measure    was    likely  to    be   received   in 
another  place.     It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  thought  the  appropriation  clause 
a  very  convenient  millstone  to  be  launched 
from  their  catapulta  to  break  down  the 
rampart    which    kept    them    from    the 
Treasury  benches,  but  that  they  had  at  last 
found  it  a  heavy  millstone  round  their  own 
necks.     He  trusted  that  some  day  would 
be  fixed,  on  which  the  discussion  might 
really  and  fairly  be  entered  into,  so  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bill 


should  be  carried  on  or  not.    The  cofidoct 

of  Ministers  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
during  the  former  session  when  they  car- 
ried the  appropriation  clause,  did  nothing 
whatever  in  it  until  June,  but  brought 
forward  many  other  questions,  although 
that  was  the  question  on  which  they  took 
office.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  from 
the  noble  Lord  why  the  question  had  not 
been  brought  forward,  and  when  it  was 
likely  to  be  gone  into  ? 

Lord  John  Russell:   The  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  been  dreaming 
away  his   existence,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years.    The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that 
when  out  of  office  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  pretended  great  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  in  Ireland. 
To  that  it  was  almost  superfluous  in  him 
to  reply,  that  they  had   really  felt,  and 
had  not  pretended,  that  anxiety.     For  his 
own  part,  he  had  felt  it  for  sometime  past, 
and  had  shown  it  in  1834.  when,  as  one 
of  the  King's  Ministers,  he  had  assisted 
in  preparing  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  which 
had  been  thrown  out    by  the  House  of 
Lords,  even  though  it  did  not  contain  any 
objectionable    clause     of    appropriation. 
Again,  in  1835,  Ministers,  as  soon  as  they 
had  time  to  consider  this  question,  had 
propounded  another  Bill    for  the  same 
object,  and  that  Bill  too  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords.    Those  facts 
appeared  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  seemed  to  be  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  those 
two  bills.     He  (Lord  J.  Russell), however, 
could    not  exclude    the  past    from  bis 
memory,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
he  did  not  entertain  the  same  hopes  which 
he  formerly  entertained,  that    the    Bill 
which  he  had  proposed  for  the  settlement 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  would  be  suffered  by 
the  other  House  to  pass  into  law.'    With 
regard  to  the  Bill  to    be  debated  that 
evening,  he  had  only  to  observe  that  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Bill  for  England  was 
brought  into  that  House  early  in  February 
last,  that  it  had  since  then  been  frequently 
discussed,  that  it  was  a  Bill  of  great  im- 
portance, that  it  was  a  measure  in  which 
the  interests  of  many  parties  were  mate- 
rially concerned,  and  that  it  was  one  on 
which  he  entertained  hopes  that  Parlia« 
ment  would  agree,  there  being  no  such 
question  involved  in  it  as  was  involved  in 
the  Irish    Church    Bill.      He    therefore 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  this  Bill, 
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which  was  introduced  in  February  last, 
should  be  postponed  to  make  way  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Bill,  which  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  month  later.  It  might 
perhaps  suit  the  convenience  of  the  hon. 
Member  better  to  have  the  Irish  Bill  dis- 
cussed that  night.  Perhaps  he  had  some 
speech  ready  cut  and  dried  for  that  Bill, 
of  which  he  was  anxious  to  deliver  him- 
self. If  that  were  the  case^  he  would 
make  no  objection  to  the  hon.  Member's 
delivering  it  upon  the  English  Tithe  Bill, 
as  it  would  probably  be  just  as  appro- 
priate to  one  Bill  as  to  the  other. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  before  the  Bill 
was  recommitted  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  to  the  House.    He  would  remind 
the  House  that  when  this  subject  was  last 
under  consideration,  he  had  stated^  that  al- 
though they  had  been  some  time  in  Com- 
mittee upon  it,  still  the  attendance  had 
not  been  so  numerous,  nor  had  the  sense 
of  the  House  been  so  fairly  taken  on  the 
d4th  Clause,  as  to  justify  him  in  proposing 
that  the  Bill  should  pass,  without  affording 
them  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  some 
more    deciued  judgment  upon  that  par- 
ticular   provision.     The    effect    of    that 
clause  was»  that  if  it  should  be  found  in 
certain   cases  that  the   amount  of  tithe 
paid,  or  the  amount  of  the  composition  for 
tithe,  was  above  seventy-five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  value,  il  should  be  reduced  to 
seventy ;  that,  in  cases  where  it  fell  below 
sixty,  it  should  be  raised  to  seventy ;  and 
that  in  special  and  peculiar  cases  it  might 
be  fixed  at  between  sixty  and  seventy.  He 
had  since  considered  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  objections  of 
those  who  had  spoken  and  voted  against 
this  clause  as  one  which,  in  their  opinion, 
would    commit    a    very   great    injustice 
against  the  landowners.    The    result  of 
that  consideration  was,  that  he  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  recommittal  of  the 
Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  very 
considerable    change    in  this  enactment. 
That  change  would  be  a  modification  of 
this    clause,  as  the  former  clause  was  a 
modification  of  the  33rd  Clause  originally 
proposed.    It   was   essentially    necessary 
that  that  clause  should  undergo  some  modi- 
fication, because  it  was  evident  that  in 
many  cases  the  sum  of  money  taken  as 
composition  fell  very  much  below  what 
ought  to  be  taken  as  its  fair  amount ;  and 
it  was  represented— with  great  justice,  as 
b^  thougnt — that  it  would  be  very  unfair  . 
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if  persons  who  from  their  own  leniency,  or 
other  creditable  motives,  had  taken  a  small 
amount  of  composition  for  a  certain  period, 
were  to  be  fixed  for  ever  to   that  pre- 
cise amount ;  while  others,  who  had  got 
as  high  a  rate  of  composition  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  were  benefitted  in  proportion 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  had  in- 
sisted on  exacting  the  utmost  fiurthing. 
However,  so    much    alarm  having  been 
created  by  the  principle  he  originally  pro- 
posed to  adopt  in  the  34th  Clause,  he  now 
proposed  to  modify  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  to  fix  a  limit,  beyond  which  the 
tithe  should  not  be  varied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.    He  now  proposed  that  the  Com- 
missioners, upon  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  should  ascertain 
the  gross  value  of  the  tithe,  and  should 
have  the  power  of  raising  or  diminishing 
the  sum  to  be  paid  in  future,  with  Uiis 
limitation — that  they  should  not  raise  or 
diminish  it  more  than  one-fifth  beyond  the 
amount  paid  for  the  last  seven  years.     He 
proposed,  likewise,  that  the  Commissioners 
should,  by  the  1st  of  May  next,  make  a 
report  to  his   Majesty,  which  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  stating  what  rules 
and  regulations  tfaev  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
according  to  which  this  amount*— never 
exceeding  the  one-fifth — should   be  esti- 
mated. This  would  the  better  enable  Par- 
liament   to   decide   upon   the  rule  they 
would  lay  down,  which  would  naturally  be 
founded  partly  on  the  state  of  the  different 
districts,  and  partly  on  the  proportion 
which  they  should  be  told  the  sum  taken 
bore  to  the  actual  tithe.     He  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  notice  that  he  should 
propose  this  clause  in  lieu  of  the  35th  :  at 
the  same  time  he  must  express  his  opinion, 
that  the  clause  he  originally  proposed  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of^  justice,  and 
his  regret  that  it  had  met  with  so  little 
support  when  first  brought  forward.     The 
noble  Lord  in  conclusion  moved,  that  the 
Bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Goulhum  did  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  would  prefer,  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  question  now  or  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  alteration 
now  proposed  was  so  completely  a  substitu- 
tion of  one  principle  for  another,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  himself,  or  any  other  hon. 
Member,  called  upon  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  proposition  ivithout  time 
for  consideration.  The  proposition  ap- 
peared to  him  to  contain  an  entirely  new 
principle.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  tithe 
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should  in  fiituit  be  rated  upon  the  average 
oi  the  last  seven  jears ;  but,  said  he,  that 
would  operate  unjustly-— it  would  be  a  tax 
on   the  liberal  aod  a    premium    to  the 
illiberal.     He  agreed  witn  the  noble  Lord 
on  this.    The  Bill,  however,  already  pro- 
vided against  this  objection,  by  specifying 
a  sum  which  might  be  supposed  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  every  case  ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  now  abandoned  that  principle  in  his 
subsidiary  clause.     He  proposed,  that  the 
composition  should  be  estimated  from  the 
actual  value  of  the  tithe,  yet  he  now  went 
back  to  the  contrary  principle,  and  actually 
did  that  which  he  proposed  to  avoid,  en. 
couraging  the    illiberul  and  taxing  the 
liberal.     This  mode  of  proceeding  over- 
looked entirely  the  value  of  the  tithe,  and 
went  only  upon  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceiired  by  the  incumbent.    This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  very  great  variation  from 
the  avowed  principle.    Indeed,  the  noble 
Lord  himself  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the 
inoonvenienoe  it  might  occasion,  and  to 
distrust  the  operation  of  the  clause  he  was 
about  to  introduoej  for  he  proposed  to  call 
on  the  Commissioners  to  report  the  rules 
and  principles  upon  which  they  proposed 
to  make  the  additions  or  deductions.     He 
confessed,  that  he  could  not  see  how  the 
Commissioners  could  possibly  make  such 
a  report.    The  subject-'roatter  of  it  must 
depend  upon    the  knowledge   the  Com- 
miasionen  might  have  of  the  nature  of  the 
agreements  for  composition  in  individual 
cases,  and  they  could  have  no  better  means 
of  judging  than  the  noble  Lord  himself  or 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  the 
arrangement  was  necessary,  because  per- 
sons bad  entered  into  compositions  with 
the  existing  incumbents,  on  the  faith  of 
which  they  had  commenced  a  course  of 
improvements.    This  he  oould  understand 
as  a  reason  why   existing  engagements 
should  not  be  interfered  wiUi ;  but  it  must 
be  lemembered  that  a  party  makinff  such 
an  agreement  would  make  it  for  a  &finite 
period,  either  for  the  life  of  the  incumbent 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that 
it,  would  be  most  unjust  to  make  that 
which  was  originally  the  basis  of  a  tem« 
porary  arrangement  the  foundation  for  a 
permanent  one.    He  begged  not  to  be 
understood  as  either   supporting  or  op* 
posing  the  clause;  but  ir  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  afford  the  country  time  to  consider 
it  he  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  his 
own  measure,  to  the  landowner,  the  tithe- 
owner,  or  to  any  of  the  interests  involved 
in  its  operation. 


Sir  Robert  Ingli*  said,  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  plan  or  the  noble  Lord  correctly, 
it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  principle  on 
which  he  had  previously  proposed  to  act, 
that  was,  to  take  the  past  receipts  as  the 
basis  of  future  payments.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  take 
the  gross  amount  of  the  tithe,  and  to 
reduce  them  on  another  scale.  He  thought 
that  they  should  have  a  valuation  of  the 
entire  tithe-property  of  England,  as  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Cumberland  pro. 
posed,  until  which  time  the  noble  Lord 
could  scarcely  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
subject.  When  that  was  done  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  Southwark  to  move  its  appropriation 
according  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  pro- 
priety. For  his  (Sir  R.  Inglis's)  part,  he 
thought  it  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hands  of  its  present  owners, 
and  especially  nut  be  given  up  as  a  bonus 
to  the  landowners. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 

The  clause  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  the  55th  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Hodges  suggested,  that  as  the  clause 
involved  matters  of  a  c*  mpjicated  nature 
it  would  be  much  better  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  it  until  it  had  been 
printed.  He  recommended  that  the  debate 
on  it  should  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Gouibum  was  quite  incapable  of 
discussing  the  clause  with  anything  like 
satisfaction  to  himself  till  he  had  seen  it 
in  print,  and  had  had  time  to  consider 
the  probable  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Shafv  Lefevre  thought,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  clause  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  of  the  Bill,  and  would  ma- 
tertolly  assist  the  working:  of  it  He  felt 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  adopting  it. 
He  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  postponing 
the  discussion  of  it,  as  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Ayshford  Sanford  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  clause,  becau3e  it  gave  a 
greater  discretionary  power  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Qoulbum  observed,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  seen  the 
clause,  as  he  had  expressed  so  strong  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  it;  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  Committee. 
He  once  more  suggested  the  necessity  of 
putting  the  Committee  in  possession  of 
the  clause  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 

He  could  not  conceivo  that  bia  propo« 
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•hion  woold  b«  regtrdad  u  anreafon- 
able. 

Mr.  BUmhre  eaid,  that  he  did  not  per* 
oeiTe  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  un- 
deretanding  the  clause,  although  he  had 
not  seen  it.  He  thought  that  it  was 
highly  advantaseons  that  it  had  been 
broueht  forward.  By  means  of  it  they 
would  be  enabled  to  guard  against  much 
injustice,  which  otherwise  would  hare 
been  inflicted. 

Viscount  EhringUm  hoped  the  clause 
would  be  agreed  to.  Hon.  Members  could 
state  any  objection  to  it  on  bringing  up 
the  Report. 

Mr.  Esicouri  objected  to  the  clause 
being  inserted  in  the  Bill  without  the 
fullest  discussion. 

Mr.  BeneU  had  no  objection  to  give 
large  powers  to  the  Commissioners.  In- 
deed, he  thought  the  clause  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  this  respect,  for  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  lowering  the 
commutation  beyond  the  twenty  per  cent. 
Although  most  anxious  for  the  dis- 
posal of  this  Bill^  which  he  eonsidered  as 
calculated  to  do  much  good  In  the  country^ 
he  certainly  thought  this  clause  ought 
to  be  maturely  considered  before  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Cayley  looked  upon  the  clause  as  a 
great  improvement. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 


olBce  of  registrars,  yet  it  might  be  pro- 
per, when  it  could  be  eonvenfently  done, 
that  those  persons  should  fill  those  offices. 
He  wibhed  to  know  whether  means  could 
not  be  taken  to  afford  compensation  to 
those  persons? 

Lord  John  Ru9ieU  thought  that  there 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  grievances  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord.  Until  the  Bill  was  in 
operation  they  could  not  say  what  loss 
those  persons  would  sustain.  He  did 
not  well  know  how  clauses  for  com* 
pensation  could  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill. 

Report  received — Bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


RaOTSTBATIOK  OF  BiRTHS  AND  MaB- 

BIA0BB.1  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing  up  the  Re- 
port on  the  Registration  of  Births  and 
Marriages  Bills.  The  noble  Lord  observed 
that  several  amendments  had  been  made 
in  these  Bills.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Goulburn)  opjected  to 
the  provisions  of  the.  Bill.  P^niaps  the 
rfght  hoD.  GentlemalKwouId  consent  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  those 
objections  on  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Oondbum  was  understood  to  say 
that,  if  considered  more  convenient,  he 
should  dicuss  the  provisions  to  which  he 
objected  on  the  third  reading. 

Lord  Stanley  thought  the  House  was 
bound^  to  take  into  its  consideration  the 
situatiott  in  which  a  class  of  persons,  the 
^rish  clerks,  would  be  placed  by  this 
Bill.  Some  of  those  persons  received  in 
fees  from  100^  to  \50l.  Now,  although  he 
cmild  easily  imagine  it  might  not  be  de- 
9)mb)e  that  those  persons  should  fill  the 


Chubch  of  Enolakd.]  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  second  reading  of  iht 
Established  Church  Bill, 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  his  objection  to 
the  Bill  was,  that  it  made  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  being 
great  proprietors,  stipendiaries  of  the  State. 
The  apportionment  of  the  salaries  he  con- 
sidered of  minor  importance.  As  he  be« 
lieved  that  any  opposition  which  he  could 
ofier  to  the  present  motion  would  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  successful,  he 
should  content  himself  with  entering  his 
protest  against  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Foulter  said,  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  completely  dis- 
cussed and  receive  the  fullest  consider* 
ation.  The  object  to  be  obtained  was  one 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  real  efficU 
ency  of  the  EetaUished  Church.  He 
should  not  oppose  the  motion,  but  he 
must  express  his  hope  that  the  noUe  Lord 
would  fix  some  day  on  which  the  questioa 
might  be  discussea  fully. 

Mr.  Pease  considered  it  his  duty  to 
state,  that  it  was  intended,  when  this  Bill 
came  into  the  Committee,  to  propose  % 
provisioa  for  the  See  of  Durham,  previoun 
to  any  portion  of  the  funds  being  set  aput 
for  Manchester  and  other  pUnes,  wnich 
were  in  a  sttuation  to  provide  tot  their 
own  wants  without  abstracting  anything 
from  the  poor  See  of  Durham. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Rbgistration  of  Votbbs.!  On  the 
Motion  of  the  Attomey*General,  the  Re- 
gistration of  Voters'  BUI  was  committed. 

On  the  4gth  Clause, 

Mr.  W.  M,  Praed  proposed,  an 
amendment  (br  the  purpose   of  allowing 
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Coanael  to  appear  in  support  of  votes  be- 
fore the  revising  barristers. 

The  Attorney-General  opposed  the 
amendments. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
clause  Ayes  68 ;  Noes  22  :  — Majority  46. 

Original  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  50,  which  gives  the  right  of 
voting  to  charitable  trustees, 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  proposed  as  an 
amendmeiiti  that  no  trustee  should  be  aU 
lowed  to  vote  who  was  not  a  trustee  for 
property  of  the  amount  of  50/.  a  year,  and 
who  was  not  in  actual  possession  of  the 
rents  and  profits. 

Mr.  C.  Rosg  objected  to  the  clause,  on 
the  (ground  that  it  gave  the  power  of  voting 
to  charitable  trustees. 

The  Attorney  "General  supported  the 
clause.  It  was  but  just  that  all  property 
should  be  represented. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  (the  Attorney- Ge- 
neral), the  property  owned  by  females 
should  be  represented. 
.  The  Attorney'General  observed,  that 
the  property  possessed  by  females  was  de- 
prived of  representation,  precisely  for  the 
reason  that  property  belonging  to  minors 
and  lunatics  could  not  be  represented — 
namely,  that  from  its  very  nature  it  was 
unfit  to  have  the  privilege  of  representation 
granted  to  it.  The  property  under  the  super- 
intendenre  of  trustees,  however,  was  capa- 
ble of  being  represented,  and  therefore  it 
was  the  object  of  the  present  clause  that  it 
should  be  represented. 

Lord  Stanley  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  his  illustration  respecting 
minors  and  lunatics,  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  bear  precisely  on  the  present  clause; 
for  he  was  pernuaded  that,  on  the  very 
same  ground  on  which  the  guardians  of 
the  property  of  minors  and  lunatics  should 
not  have  votes,  trustees,  to  whom  it  was 
intended  by  the  present  clause  to  give  the 
right  of  representation,  should  be  excluded 
— namely,  because  they  have  no  beneficial 
interest  whatever  to  entitle  them  to  vote. 

The  SolioUor-General  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  look  at  the  words  of  the 
clause,  he  would  see  that  those  trustees 
only  who  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  property  of  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed guardians  were  empowered  to  vote. 

Mr.  C.  Ross  said,  that  the  effect  of  this 
clause  would  be,  that  nominal  charities 
would  be  created  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  give  a  fictitious  right 
9f  votbg. 


Mr.  Foster  was  in  favour  of  some  amend* 
ment  of  the  Reform  Act,  as  it  stood  at 
present,  with  reference  to  trustees,  for  he 
knew  instances  in  which  men  having  a 
trusteeship,  without  any  beneficial  interest 
whatever,  were  allowed  to  vote,  though  he, 
who  was  similarly  circumstanced,  had  his 
claim  disallowed. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question,  Ayes  44;  Noes  23:  — Ma- 
jority 21. 

On  the  question  being  again  put,  that 
the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  it,  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
By  the  statute  of  William,  trustees  in 
actual  possession  were  allowed  to  vote; 
but  by  the  statute  of  Anne  which  followed, 
no  trustees  were  allowed  to  vote  unless 
they  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  rents 
and  profits  for  their  use  and  benefit.  In 
the  Reform  Bill  there  was  one  clause  with 
regard  to  trustees  which  declared  nega- 
tively that  no  person  who  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  rents  and  profits  should  be 
allowed  to  vote.  This  clause  did  not  cer- 
tainly say,  that  they  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  rents  and  profits  for  their  own  use 
and  benefit ;  but  by  a  subsequent  clause 
it  was  distinctly  declared,  in  conformity 
with  the  statute  of  Anne,  that  no  trustee 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless  he  were 
in  possession  for  his  own  use  and  benefit. 
It  was  rather  extraordinary  that  the  latter 
restrictive  clause  was  that  relied  on  by  the 
Attorney- General  as  a  justification  for  the 
change  now  proposed,  which  must  have  the 
effect  of  materially  enlarging  this  class  of 
voters.  He  asked  the  Committee  whether 
they  would,  in  the  face  of  the  statute  of 
Anne,  in  the  face  of  the  abuses  which  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Ross)  had  alluded  to, 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  sanctioning 
his  proposal : — he  asked  them  whether  they 
would  m  the  face  of  common  sense  and  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Reform  Act,  consent 
to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  fiiggot  votes 
grounded  on  no  beneficial  interest  what- 
ever ?  If  this  clause  passed,  a  man  having 
60l.  a  year  out  of  a  school  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  two  or  three 
trustees,  and  they  would  thereby  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  Members  of  counties,  they 
having  no  direct  beneficial  interest  in  the 
property.  He  called  upon  the  Committee 
to  reject  the  clause. 

The  ^^/omey- Genera/ said,that  the  noble 
Lord  happened  to  differ  in  his  opinion  of 
the  right  of  a  trustee  to  vote  under  the 
Reform  Bill  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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Ribg^s  Bench*    He  had  hitnaelf  heard  the 
Chief  Justice  declare,  in  the  case  of  the 
pariah  of  Mary-la-bonne^inwhich  aquestton 
aa  to  the  right  of  tnistees  to  vote  arose, 
that  under  the  Reform  Bill  a  trustee  had 
the  right  of  voting.     And  any  judge  in 
England  mighty  he  thought,  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion.    Before  the  Reform  Bill 
parsed  trustees  in  possession  had,  under 
the  Act  of  William,  the  right  of  voting. 
([Lord  Stanley :  But  what  do  you  say  to 
the  statute   of   Anoe?^      He    did    not 
mean  to  pass  over  the  statute  of  Anne. 
But  under  the  statute  of  William   trus- 
tees in   possession  were  considered  to  be 
entitled    to    vote.     Then  came  the  sta- 
tute   of  Anne,   which    declared    nobody 
entitled    to    vote    unless    he    were    in 
possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit.    A  doubt  existed 
whether  the  statute  of  William  was  re- 
pealed by.  that  of  Anne;    and  then  came 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  which  was  inserted  the 
statute  of  William  in  iotidem  verbis.  When, 
therefore,  that  statute  was  expressly  re- 
enacted  in  law,  how  could  the  noble  Lord 
argue  that  it  was  repealed  bv  the  Reform 
Act?       By  a  subsequent  clause  of   the 
Reform  Act,  however,  it  was  declared  that 
trustees  were   not  entitled  to  vote  unless 
they  held  for  their  own  use  and  benefit. 
Taking  this  clause  by  itself,  trustees  cer. 
tainly  appeared  to  be  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting ;  but  considering  the  two 
clauses    together,    it  did  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable   construction,  that  when    the 
trustee  was  in  possession  as  a  mere  receiver 
he  should  not  have  the  power  of  voting; 
but  that,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  the  rents  and  profits, 
his  claim  should  be  admitted,  because  sub 
mocfo  he  had  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
property.     That  interpretation  of  the  Act 
appearing  to  receive  the  most  general  ap- 
proval he  had  embodied  it  in  the  present 
clause^  which  he  trusted  would  be  approved 
of  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Praed  contended,  that  unless,  as 
argued  by  the  Attorney-General,  the 
words  **  for  his  own  use  **  included  trustees 
having  a  regulation  or  control  over  the 
trust  funds,  the  objection  taken  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  removed.  He  should 
certainly  take  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee upon  the  point. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  26th  Clause  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  to  place  the  law  in  regard  to  trus- 
tees in  the  same  state  as  it  was  placed  by 
the  Act  of  William  3rd.  < 


Mr.  W»  Miles  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bond  fide  administrator  of  a  charitable  be« 
quest  had  a  valid  claim  to  vote. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill-^ 
Ayes  90  ;  Noes  50 ;  Majority  40. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

On  Clause  52, 

Mr.  Praed  moved,  that  it  be  omitted. 
He  objected  to  it  on  two  grounds  ;   first, 
as  an  infring^ement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill  :   and,   secondly,  as   a  dis- 
franchising clause  introduced  into  a  Bill 
of  which  the  title  and  preamble  were  of  an 
enfranchising  nature.      The  clause  of  the 
Reform  Bill  which  the  clause  before  the 
Committee  went  to  repeal,  was  one  intro- 
duced by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  its 
being  sent  down   from   that  House,   the 
noble  Lord   and   the    hon.    Member  for 
Kilkenny  both  expressed  their  approval  of 
it.     Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown 
that  it   had  operated   prejudicially,    the 
House  would  be  stultifying  its  own  pro- 
ceedings by  repealing  the  clause.     The 
only  ground  of  objection  which,  he  be- 
lieved, could  be  found  to  the  class  of  vo» 
ters  now  proposed  to  be  disfranchised  was, 
that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  present 
Government.  That,  however,  was  not  a  valid 
ground,  or  one  which  the  Legislature  could 
entertain.     His  objection,  however,  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
clause  was  introduced,   as  to  the  matter 
it  contained.     If  it  was  found  necessary 
to  meddle  with  the  Reform  Bill,  it  ought 
to  be  done  openly,  and  the  necessity  ought 
to  be  stated  in  the  preamble.      The  mea- 
sure before  the  House  was  entitled,  '*  A 
Bill  for  the  more  efiTectual  registration  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  ita 
preamble  was  of  a  similar  enfranchising 
character.     How,  then,  was  a  voter  to 
know  that,    by  a  disfranchising   clause 
smuggled  into  the  centre  of  it,  his  right  of 
voting  was  taken  away?      He  should  cer-^ 
tainly  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  question. 

Sir  Harry  Vemey  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill 
proposed  to  be  repealed  waa  introduced 
into  it  by  mistake,  and  Ministers  had  pro-* 
perly  availed  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  destroy  its  operation. 

Mr.  Etoart  considered,  that  the  clauae 
proposed  to  be  omitted,  so  far  from  being 
an  mfringement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
in  strict  conformity  with  its  principles. 


The  PoiUOffice. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
Ayes  86  ;  Noes  44 ;  Majority  42. 

Glaiise  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  Clauses 
lo  the  67th  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed  :  Committee  to  sit 

again. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday i  June  20,  1836, 

UntOTM.]  BiUi.  Read  « third  time:— Judicial  Ratlficr 
tloa^  (Sootkuid).^Read  a  fl»t  time:— Puoiahiiient  of 
Offienoes  Cape  td  Good  Hope. 

Petitioni  pniented.  By  leveral  Nobls  Lobds,  ftom  the 
DineBten  of  variova  Plaeea.  fat  Rdicf  ftom  Church 
Ratei.— By  the  Duke  of  CLBTXi.ANDt  firom  Sunderland* 
for  the  Removal  of  Jewiah  Civil  Disabilitiea.— By  the  Earl 
of  Clabb,  from  the  Baat*India  Company,  fox  the  EquaU 
iBation  of  the  Dutiea  on  Beat  and  West>India  Ptoduoe.^ 
.•By  the  Earl  of  Wimchilska,  from  Canterbury,  against 
the  Commons^  Amendment  to  the  Munidpal  BUI  fisr  Ire- 
land.— By  Loid  knxowton,  firom  Fenona  In  Upper  and 
Low«  Canada,  against  any  Alteration  in  the  Timbar 
Duties.— By  the  Earl  of  Abxiu>bbn,  from  the  Lord 
Profoat  and  Maglstxates  of  Edinburgh,  against  the  Unl- 
vttiitia^  (Sootlaad)  Bill. 


The    Post-Ofpicb.]      The  Duke  of 
Rkhmond  would  commence  the  very  few 
ohservations  with  which  he  had  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  on  the  subject  of  the  Post 
Office,    in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  by 
assuring  them  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  make  the  slightest  attack  either  upon 
the    present  Commissioners,  the    former 
Commissioners,  or  any  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  might  at  any  time  have  dele* 
gated  their  authority.    He  brought  forward 
the  question  now,  because  he  felt  that  if  he 
delayed  it  until  the  measure  for  the  new 
regulation  of  the  Post  Office  came  before 
their  Lordships,  and  then  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
should  lay  himself  open  to  the  imputation 
of  wisiiing  to  get  rid  of  the  measure  by  a 
side*wind.     He  now  gave  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  power,  before  they  proceeded 
with  a  measure  which   he  was  persuaded 
would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
'•sts  of  the  country,  of  moving  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.      If  they 
would  do  so,  and  if  before  that  Select  Com- 
mittee  they  could  prove  to  him   that  it 
would  not  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricul* 
tural  interests  of  the  country,  he  would 
withdraw  his  opposition.      Ever  since  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  Post  Office  he  had  always  held  the 
opinion  that  the   idea  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General,  and  appoint- 
ing CommissioBers  in  his  steadi  was  wild 
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and  visionary.    It  was  due  to  the  piifaUc 
that  they  should  have  some  person  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  who  was  respoa- 
sible  for  the  discharge  of  the  funotioiif 
intrusted  to  him.    What  said  the  Commis^ 
sioners  on  this  point  ?     What  reasons  did 
they  assign  for  the  change?    Why  they 
set  out  by  saying,  *'  We  have  had  under 
our    consideration  the  general  manage* 
ment  of  the  Post  Office,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  propose  any  substantive  alteration  in 
the  number  of  clerks,  the  present  mode  of 
conducting  the  business,  or  any  of  the 
complicated  machinery  of  the  department, 
without  in  fact  placing  ourselves  in  the 
situation    of   the    Postmaster  -  General/' 
The  Commissioners,  in  fact,  acknowledged 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  de* 
tails  of  the  establishment,  and  because 
they  were  so,  they  recommended  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  mode,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  another  mode  of  management. 
One  of  their  grounds  for  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
Greneral  was,  that  the  duties  of  it  generally 
devolved  on  the  Secretary.      Well,  but 
whose  fault  was  that  ?    When  the  Govern* 
ment  appointed  a  Postmaster-General,  let 
them  take  a  pledge  from  him  that  he  would 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  in  person, 
and  if  he  did  not,  let  them  do  their  duty 
and  recommend  his  Majesty  to  discharge 
a  person  who  disgraced  the  office  he  held. 
Their  Lordships  must  feel  themselves  justi- 
fied in  demanding  some  evidence  on  this 
point,  before  consenting  to  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Postmaster-General.     There 
were  sixty  pages  of  evidence  certainly,  but  of 
those  sixty,  forty  had  been  taken  prior  to  the 
year  1827,  and  the  whole  department  was 
remodelled  in  1830,    In  addition  to  which 
there  was  throughout  the  whole  this  singu- 
lar inadvertency— no  one  witness  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  proposed  change,  or 
even  whether  he  thought  any  change  ne« 
cessary.     If  the  Commissioners  could  not 
inquire  into  the  details  of  the  office  without 
putting  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  why,  at  least,  could 
they  not  have  given  the  House  the  Post- 
master-General's evidence?     There  was 
not  a  word  from  him ;  there  was  no  know- 
ing from  the  Report  whether  he  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  change  or 
not.    He  submitted,  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  the  Post- 
master-General before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther.   The  Commissioners  recommended 
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a  BoMd  of  two  perpetual  CommiflsioDers, 
and  one  reipootible  chief  in  Parliament. 
Tbey  then  said,  that  all  letters  of  great 
importance  were  to  be  signed  by  the  whole 
three.  He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  did 
not  object  to  the  three  Commissioners 
being  forced  to  sign  every  letter,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  would  be  just 
as  satisfactory  to  the  public  to  have  the 
signature  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
Commissioners  did  not  ssy  in  what  respect 
the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners 
would  benefit  the  department,  but  he 
could  tell  his  noble  Friend  in  one  moment 
how  to  mske  the  department  popular. 
The  secret  was  this.  It  ought  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
leveoue  board,  but  the  Postmaster-Gene- 
fal  ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  more 
money  in  increasing  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  Post-office.  In  the  evi- 
dence he  had  given  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  had  told  them,  that  if  the  rates 
of  postage  were  reduced,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  would  be 
incftased.  There  were  many  other  points 
fai  which  the  Postmasler«General  might 
make  a  sacrifice  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  public«  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  so,  because  he  wanted  the  money. 
Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  be  a  whit  more  good-natured  to  the 
three  Commissioners,  than  to  the  Post- 
master*General  ?  Supposing  the  proposed 
Board  were  constituted,  the  chief  would 
have  to  go  out  of  office  with  every  Admi- 
nistration. The  Postmaster-General  at 
least  had  the  power  of  ordering  things  to 
be  done,  even  supposing  he  delegated  his 
authority  to  the  Secretary,  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  denied,  while  this  new 
chief  would  be  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  two  perpetual  Commissioners,  from 
whom  he  might  always  disagree.  He 
must  assert  that  there  was  no  authority 
for  the  proposed  change.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  1827  had  merely  said  it  was 
qaestionable  whether  some  such  Board 
might  not  be  advantageously  constituted ; 
but  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  Board.  He 
agreed  with  that  Committee  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  remodel  this  office  without 
inquiry ;  and  he  contended  that  there  was 
BO  ground  whatever  to  justify  their  Lord- 
iliips  in  effecting  a  change  of  this  import* 
Mice.  \V  hen  be  reminded  their  Lordships 
tlMU  a  great  machine  like  the  Post-office 


affected  every  interest,  manufaeturiiig, 
agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  comforts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  well-being  of  every  man 
in  the  community,  he  need  not  recommend 
them  to  proceed  with  caution  and  delibe- 
ration. He  would  give  his  noble  Friends 
notice,  that  when  the  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Post-office  reached  that  House,  he 
should  move,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  wholly  dissatisfied  as  he  was 
with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Viscount  Duncannon  would  oppose  any 
such  motion,  even  if  he  stood  alone  in 
doing  so.  Three  Commissions  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  already  appointed,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  referring  it  to 
a  Select  Committee  now,  would  only  be  in 
effect  postponing  any  measure  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Post-office  for  an  inde«« 
finite  period.  After  taking  the  evidence 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Commissioners  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  they  had 
entered  further  into  the  details  of  the 
Post-office,  they  would  have  neglected 
objects  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as 
the  mail-coach  contracts,  the  steam-packet 
establishment,  the  communication  by  letter 
with  other  countries,  and  other  points 
which  they  had  now  under  their  considers** 
tion.  For  himself,  he  must  say,  that  the 
opinion  he  entertained  on  this  subject  in 
July  last  was  strengthened  in  a  tenfold 
degree  by  the  evidence  which  the  Commit* 
sioners  had  appended  to  their  last  Report. 
The  evidence  given  by  the  Secretary  nim« 
self,  proved  that  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  discharged  the  functions  of  the 
Postmaster-General  up  to  the  noble  Duke's 
time.  He  stated,  that  he  always  exercised 
his  judgment  as  to  the  business  which  he 
should  lay  before  the  Postmaster-General^ 
and  that  during  his  absence  he  was  the 
responsible  party.  His  noble  Friend  had 
said,  that  the  chief  would  change  with 
every  Administration,  and  would  be  ont- 
voted  by  the  other  Commissioners.  He 
could  only  say,  that  this  was  not  the  case 
in  other  Boards,  similarly  constituted,  of 
which  be  was  a  member.  The  examina- 
tion before  the  Commissioners  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  most  anxious  wish  to 
obtain  every  information  on  the  subject* 
Their  Lordships  would  perceive  by  the 
statement  contained  in  the  Sixth  Report, 
that  every  packet  on  the  Holyhead  station 
had  been  on  fire  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  in  their  passage  across*— some  mofa 
than  once,  and  that  there  were  no  meaoi 
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for  extingumhmg  the  fire.  On  the  whole, 
he  felt  that  their  Lordships  would  consider 
it  to  be  most  unwise  to  postpone  any 
legislative  measure  on  this  subject,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  ask 
his  noble  Friend,  whether  he  did  not  know 
tha  at  ths  moment  the  packets  were 
tra  sferredto  the  Admiralty  ?  Did  not 
his^nobie  Friend  know,  that  it  might  be 
donewithout  a  Bill ;  that  it  required  only 
an  order  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
transfer ;  and  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  transfer  had  already  been  made,  h 
was  objected  that  this  country  had  lost 
4,000i.  a-year  by  the  packets  sailing  too 
early  for  the  passengers.  He  remembered 
telling  his  noble  Friend,  the  then  Gban- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he  agreed 
to  the  treaty  with  France,  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  4fi00L  a-year;  but  his  answer 
was,  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
ought  to  look  to  the  great  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country  by  the  merchants  obtaining  their 
letters  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  and 
therefore  the  Government  ought  not  to 
compete  with  private  packets  in  conveying 
passengers.  His  noble  Friend  had  spoken 
of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  this  change ; 
but  he  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  take 
into  account  the  gain  by  accelerating  our 
commercial  intercourse.  But  what  did  his 
noble  Friend  mean  by  loss  ?  It  appeared 
by  the  Appendix  A.,  No.  27,  that  the  total 
gain  in  one  year  previous  to  the  alteration 
was  316/.  lU.,  and  that  the  total  loss 
during  the  first  three  after  the  treaty  was 
156,272/.5s., being  an  average  loss  of  about 
45,000/.  a-year.  Now  suppose  they  had 
taken  the  packets  by  contract,  what  would 
have  been  the  loss  ?  During  the  three 
years  of  his  experience  of  the  change  of 
system,  the  loss  had  been  for  the  first  year 
18,959/.;  the  next  year,  21,612/.:  and 
the  third  year,  17,000/.,  making  an  average 
loss  of  19,000/.  a-year.  But  could  his 
noble  Friend  expect  that  his  letters  could 
be  carried  for  nothing  ?  With  respect  to 
the  charge  of  peculation  at  Holyhead,  the 
Postmaster-General  or  the  Admiralty  ought 
to  institute  an  inquiry  who  were  the  guilty 
parties,  and  when  discovered*  they  ought 
to  be  punished.  When  he  was  in  office 
he  had  intended  to  have  gone  to  Holyhead 
and  made  an  inspection  there;  but  the 
reason  he  deferred  doing  so  was,  that  it 
was  every  day  expected  the  Government 
would  come  to  9ome  decision  with  respect 


to  the  transference  of  the  packets  to  th€ 
Admiralty.  The  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  stated,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ought  to  regulate  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  in  the  Post-office  steam-packet 
service.  It  was  also  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  do  so.  At  present  the  pay  of 
those  officers  was  not  on  a  footing  exactly 
such  as  their  Lordships  would  approve. 
The  captains  had  145/.  a-year  ordinary 
pay;  but  then  they  were  allowed  freight, 
and  what  profit  they  could  make  by  en- 
tertaining the  passengers.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  a  good  system  to  make  officers 
of  the  navy  keepers  of  hotels ;  and  one 
great  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from 
putting  the  Post-office  packets  under  the 
Admiralty,  he  expected,  would  be  a  change 
in  this  respect,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty  to  the  matter. 

Viscount  Duncannon  repeated  his  opin- 
ion, that  no  further  inquiry  was  necessary 
as  to  the  charge  of  peculation.  The  per« 
son  who  had  made  the  inquiry  had  takoft 
the  best  means  he  could  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  charge  of 
peculation  in  coals,  but  also  with  respect 
to  iron  and  to  oil.  This  person  was  con* 
tradicted  by  the  resident  at  Holyhead,  but 
in  every  case  he  made  good  his  charge. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeaih  thouglU 
that  a  case  of  misconduct  and  peculation 
had  been  made  out,  with  regard  to  the 
Holyhead  station  alone,  sufficient  to  mske 
the  public  anxious  to  have  at  least  as  much 
efficiency  displayed  in  that  department,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  noble  Duke  (Rich- 
mond) was  Postmaster  •General.  He 
could  corroborate  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Viscount  as  to  the  facts  arising  out 
of  the  evidence ;  and  if  a  Committee  should 
be  applied  for,  by  which  another  delay 
would  occur  in  remedying  the  present  de- 
fective system,  he  certainly  should  oppose 
it.  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  op» 
posite,  whether  the  appointment  of  Capt. 
Bevis  was  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Earl  of  Mmto  knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Marquess. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  said,  that  he  ap« 
pointed  Captain  Bevis  from  the  Milford 
station  to  Holyhead,  previous  to  any  re^ 
commendation  from  the  Treasury.  He 
did  so,  because  the  Post-office  would 
otherwise  have  been  without  an  agent  at 
the  latter  station.  Captain  Bevis  was  an 
Qfficer  of  experience  in  the  Qftvy,  and  quo 
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whom  lie  tbong^t  a  most  proper  pereon  for 
the  appointment  in  question.  On  receiv- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  informed  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  of  the  appointment  he  had 
made,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
entire  conviction  of  Captain  Bevis's  perfect 
competency  to  fill  the  sitaation.  .  The  ex- 
perience he  had  since  had  of  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Bevis  at  Holyhead  fully  satis- 
fied him  that  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
making  that  appointment. 

Lord  Ashbwrton  had  long  had  a  strong 
impression  on  his  mind  that  some  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  the  Post-office  de- 
partment was  necessary.  He  helieved 
that  the  noble  Duke  (Richmond)  was 
almost  the  first  Postmaster* General  who 
could  be  said  to  have  looked  into  the  de- 
tails of  that  department.  If  any  measure 
should  be  brought  forward  for  altering  the 
organisation  of  the  system,  he  should  cer- 
tainly give  it  his  support.  The  great  and 
leading  error  in  the  Post-office  establish- 
ment of  this  country  was,  that  it  was  made 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  This 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
commercial  intercommunication  by  finan- 
cial exactions.  He  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  during  the  war  the  Minister 
required  every  means  by  which  to  obtain  a 
revenue,  and  that  since  the  war,  the  de- 
mands for  a  reduction  of  taxes  of  various 
descriptions  had  been  so  pressing,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  voluntarily  relinquish 
a  tax  against  which  no  serious  and  earnest 
complaint  had  been  raised.  But  what' 
surprised  him  was,  that  in  a  commercial 
country  like  this,  and  in  a  country  too 
where  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  so 
strongly  advocated,  such  a  serious  check 
upon  the  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  foreign  nations  should  have  been 
suffered  so  long  to  exist.  It  was  a  perfect 
anomaly,  that  on  an  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  500,0002.  a-year,  a  tax  should 
be  raised  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a 
miUion  and  a  half.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  tax  upon  verbal  communications,  or 
commercial  transactions  in  the  same  town  ? 
and  yet  in  principle,  a  tax  upon  the  cor- 
respondence  between  commercial  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  beyond  the 
necessary  revenue  to  defray  the  expense  of 
conveyance,  was  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Lenl  Wallace  concurred  most  cordiaUy 
in  the  principle  of  the  measure  intended  to 
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be  brought  fonv&rd  by  the  noUe  Viscotmt 
(Duncannon).  He  anticipated  great  advan- 
tages from  the  substitution  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  a  single  Postmaster-Ge- 
neral. He  did  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  make  further 
inquiry  on  this  subject.  They  had  the  Re- 
ports of  several  Commissions^  composed  of 
persons  connected  with  all  parties ;  and  every 
one  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  substituting  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  present  system.  For,  not- 
withstanding what  the  noble  Duke  had  said 
upon  the  su^ect  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  181 7i  he  (Lord  Wallace)  still  must  claim 
the  authority  of  that  Report  in  favour  of 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  subject.  It 
was  true,  that  Committee  did  not  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers to  be  constituted  like  the  existing  reve* 
nue  boards,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable  permanently  to 
leave  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  in 
the  possession  of  a  single  individual.  If 
there  ever  was  a  question  on  which  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
further  inquiry,  it  was  the  very  one  which 
their  Lordships  were  then  discussing. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  by  the  evidence  that  there 
had  been  great  negligence  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  agents  at  the  Dover  and 
Holyhead  stations,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
Postmaster- General,  he  should  have  re- 
moved those  parties.  But  that  was  not  a 
sufficient  eround  for  alterinff  the  present 
system.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  pack- 
ets were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Admiralty, 
therefore  all  the  arguments  deduced  from 
the  sixth  Report  in  favour  of  the  intended 
measure  must  go  for  nothing.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  thought  it  but  fair  to  give  his 
noble  Friend  notice,  that  when  the  Bill  he 
was  about  to  introduce  should  come  before 
their  Lordships,  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
fifth  Report  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  he  should  certainly  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

The  conversation  termmated. 
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HOUSE  OP  COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  20, 1836. 

MiifOTU.]  BUU.  Read  •  flnt  time  i— Hon*  P«tro]«t 
Bllli  of  Exchaaget  md  EnUUad  K»Utw  (SooUnd).*-* 
Read  a  leeond  time :— Copyright  (Iralaiid).«-RaBd  a  UiiM 
tlroe:~Hi^way  Ratce. 
Petitiona  |irta«ted.  By  Captain  P.  BaaiciLav,  fVom 
GUnioeitcr,  for  Revlsioo  of  the  Crlmlnat  Codc.«-By  NVtral 
MsMuma,  ftom  varloua  Placet,  for  pladof  RelaUen  of 
on  Um  nao  feoOof  M  liotaNd  Vktttallin.«*Py  Mr* 
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Jamu  OtwAfip,  team  the  Biluti  and  FlMlMfi»  GUagtnr, 
iat  Municipal  Corporation^'  (Scotland)  filll ;  and  by  the 
AYTORNBT-OstraiiAL,  ttotti  tettttH  Plaoef,  against  the 
Bill.^By  terertf  Hon.  UtuBMlm,  firom  vafwis  PlAeei, 
efrinst  the  Faetorlei^  Art  Amendment  BilL — By  teiwal 
Hon,  Mbmbbrs,  from  various  Places,  against  Turnpike 
1*nistsf  Consolidation  Bill.— By  Mr.  Hindlsy  and  the 
Attvtmmy'OMmtiAh,  ftcm  BOinbafgh  and  Aditon-upon- 
]ifl#,  to  Removal  tff  Jewish  GivU  DiaabiUties.~By  Mi. 
CoLLiaa.  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  f\rom  Torqua  and 
1*efflplenutf(in.  to  a  Lord's  Day  Bill.— By  several  Mofr. 
Mgiii>M«  from  Viflous  Piaets,  to  AhaUtiaii  of  ChuMh 
Rates*— By  several  Hon.  MsMBeiia,  flrom  various  Plaeest 
praying  the  House  to  Adhere  to  the  Provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation^  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mi^or  Mac- 
iHkUAtULt  fnm sevetal  Plaoea  In  Ireland,  to  the  AboUtloti 
df  Tithes  (Ireland). — ^By  sevoal  Uun.  MaltBaaa,  ftom 
various  Places,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Newspaper 
Stamps. — By  Sir  Earolky  WrLMor  and  Mr.  HtritB,  firom 
MVina  P«f«i  Stilners  in  Loadon.  Ibr  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Stained  Paper.— By  Sir  R.  Pamrayb,  fn>m  BaUynuve» 
against  the  Sale  of  Spirits  by  Grocers.-  By  Mr.  W.  S. 
O^Bmin,  Aom  Dury  and  fialli.^don,  to  the  Introduction 
Of  Paiir>L««>  Into  Ireland^— By  Mf.  Maounron,  from 
MarykbosMH  i^aiast  iftteitoing  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

Church  Rates.]  Lord  Stanley  begged 
td  Ask  the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Ministers  to  bring  forward  this  Session  a 
ideastire  6n  the  subject  of  Church-rates? 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  it  must 
depend  upon  the  progress  of  other  Bills, 
and  upon  the  decision  the  House  should 
come  to  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Church  Commissioners  for  appropriating 
part  of  the  Church  revenue  not  absolutely 
Wanted,  and  now  devoted  to  sinecures. 
The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  had  not 
yet  been  presented,  and  he  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  sayingi  that  be  did  not 
think  ho  should  be  able  to  introduce  a 
measure  on  the  important  question  of 
Church-rates  in  the  present  Session.  At 
the  same  time  he  begged  to  declare  that 
his  opinion  remained  unchanged  i  that  by 
means  of  Church-rates,  or  in  some  other 
way,  it  was  expedient  that  the  State 
should  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  churches.  If  a  Bill  were  not 
brought  in  this  Session  it  would  be  abso* 
lately  necessary  not  to  delay  it  beyond 
next  Session,  and  if  it  could  be  proceeded 
with  instantly  it  would  not  be  very  possible 
to  vote  any  sum  for  the  purpose  in  this 
Session,  so  that  a  remedy  would  not  be 
rouch^  if  at  all|  delayed  by  deferring  it  to 
another  year. 

Mr.  Hume  referred  to  the  anxiety  felt 
out  of  doors,  especially  by  the  Dissenters 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  this  ques- 
tion. Although  they  did  not  wish  incon- 
veniently to  hurry  the  Government,  they 
expected  to  be  told  frankly  and  clearly 
what  course  was  intended  to  be  taken. 

Lord  John  jRusccU,  added  that  whatever 
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might*  be  the  anxiety  of  \hm  Dieeeirteit, 
they  could  not  have  been  in  doobt  u  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Qovernoieat.  Two 
years  ago  Lord  Aithofp  brought  in  a  Bili 
on  the  subject,  in  which  the  priiloiplo  was 
declared  that  Church-rates  should  not 
be  abolished  unless  the  State  provided  m 
substitute.  He  had  never  said  anything 
inconsistent  with  that  principle,  or  at  leeel 
anything  to  lead  the  Dissenters  to  aopposa 
that  Ministers  meant  to  abolish  Church* 
rates  without  an  equitaknt,  or  that  aooh 
an  equivalent  was  to  be  found  ill  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church.  To  that  prineipit 
he  had  adhered,  and  to  it  be  intended  to 
adhere.  On  various  occasions  he  bad  ex<« 
plained  his  views  to  the  Dissenters,  and 
they  were  satisfied  that  he  did  not  moan 
to  bring  forward  any  Bill  that  would  ao« 
complish  their  wishes^  He  did  not  believe^ 
therefore,  that  they  were  at  all  anxiona 
that  any  measure  should  be  introdoeed« 

Mr.  Hnmt  said,  that  as  far  as  he  waa 
acquainted  with  thO  wishes  of  the  Dia» 
senters,  they  never  would  agree  that 
Church-rates  should  ba  paid  out  of  Uio 
general  revenues  of  the  country^  Meana 
to  pay  them  ought  to  be  found  in  tha 
sinecure  revenues  of  some  of  the  deaoe  and 
chapters. 

Lord  John  Ruisell  remarked,  that  that 
was  a  question  upon  which  the  House  had 
not  yet  come  to  any  decisiob. 


Stamp  Duty  oir  NawsPAPXRi.]  Tha 
Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner  moved  tha 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Stamp  and 
Excise  Acts. 
The  Speaker  having  quitted  the  Chair, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  on  a  former  day  he  had  generally 
stated  his  views  as  to  the  reduction  of  tha 
duty  on  newspaper  stamps ;  subsequently 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  North** 
amptonshire,  had  expressed  his  intenttOD 
to  substitute  a  partial  reduction  of  tha 
duty  on  soap.  He  bad  then  promiead 
that  the  discussion  should  be  taken  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  enable  the  hon.  Baronet 
fairly  and  fully  to  present  his  motion,  and 
accordingly  the  House  had  now  reselvad 
itself  into  a  Committee,  not  only  on  tha 
Stamp  Act,  but  on  the  Excise  Acta. 
What  he  meant  to  do  this  night  was  to 
submit  a  single  resolution,  that  it  is  axpa-^ 
dient  that  the  duty  on  newspapers  thouM 
be  reduced  from  4d.,  less  the  discount,  to 
Id.    If  this  were  parried,  it  would  te 
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I0ftd«  an  intlroctioii  to  ibe  Committee  on 
the  Stomp  BiU  to  elter  the  provistons  of 
it  accordingly.  He  bad  already  taken 
good  care  that  no  Member  should  be 
committed  in  the  former  stages  through 
which  that  Bill  had  passed,  and  in  the 
schedule  the  stamp-  duly  on  newspapers 
was  specified  to  be  4d.  He  would  reserve 
to  a  later  period  of  the  evening  the  ques- 
tions controverted  between  the  right  bon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
and  himself  respecting  the  size  of  news- 
papers, double  sheets,  and  matters  of  that 
description.  First,  it  would  be  more  con* 
▼enient  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  hon.  Baronet  and  himself  upon 
the  plain  and  intelligible  principle  whe* 
ther  It  was  fit  that  the  duty  on  newspapers 
or  on  soap  should  be  reduced.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  moved,  '*  That  it  is  ex* 
pedient  that  the  duty  now  payable  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  duty  paid  and 
payable  upon  every  sheet  or  piece  of  paper 
whereon  a  newspaper  is  printed  shall  in 
future  be  l<i.,  subject  to  such  provisions 
ftapeotiog  the  sise  of  newspapersi  and  the 
printing  of  supplements,  as  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  advisable." 

Sir  Charles  Knightlep  rose  to  move  the 
amendment  of  which  be  had  given  pre- 
vious notice*  His  proposition  was,  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  soap.  The  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Lincolnshire  had  some  time  ago/ 
brought  forward  a  motion  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  duty  on  soap ;  and  the  only 
argument  with  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  resisted  that  motion 
was,  that  it  could  not  be  granted  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  public  revenue.  He  only 
proposed  to  take  off  a  small  portion  of 
that  duty ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  soap  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  news- 
papers. First  of  all,  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  soap  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  article 
on  which  it  was  imposed,  and  that  would 
increase  the  demand  for  home  produce, 
by  increasing  the  demand  for  fat  of  ani- 
mall.  It  had  been  said  that  the  farmers 
did  not  at  present  stand  in  need  of  relief. 
He  admitted  that  they  were  now  better 
ofl^  than  they  were  formerly ;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  their  present  prosperity  was 
only  a  fleeting  dream,  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
whioh  would  soon  disappear.  When  the 
Airmen  asked  relief  to  a  large  amount, 


they  were  told  that  it  could  not  be 
granted ;  and  now,  when  they  asked  only 
for  a  small  boon,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  refused  to  them.  He  believed 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  farmer  com- 
plaining of  the  high  price  of  newspapers ; 
but  be  knew  of  many  instances  in  which 
they  had  expressed  the  delight  which  they 
would  feel  in  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  soap.  If  he  were  to  vote  for  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  newspapers,,  in- 
stead of  voting  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  soap,  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  face  the  farmers  and  ask  them  for 
their  votes.  How  could  he  ask  a  man 
for  his  vote,  who  was  enabled  to  say  to 
him,  **  Instead  of  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  clean  hands  for  myself, 
and  clean  garments  for  my  wife  and 
daughters  on  a  Sunday,  you  give  me  at  a 
low  price  a  parcel  of  dirty  newspapers?" 
It  was  quite  absurd  to  say,  that  the  stamp 
duties  on  newspapers  debarred  the  poor 
from  reading  them.  In  London,  news- 
papers were  abundant  enough,  for  coffee* 
shops  which  took  them  in  were  to  be 
found  in  every  street.  He  had  from 
curiosity  sent  a  person  to  visit  one  of 
those  coiTee-shops,  and  that  person  in* 
formed  hina,  that  for  l^(i.he  had  obtaine4 
a  good  cup  of  cofiee  and  a  sight  of  every 
newspaper  published  in  London.  And 
these  papers,  after  they  were  read  in  the 
cofiee-shops  in  London,  were  sent  to  all 
parts  of  England,  he  fancied  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price— less,  it  might  be,  than  one- 
half.  To  be  sure  they  did  look  as  if  the 
thumbs  of  their  readers  wanted  a  little 
soap.  He  believed  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  would  not  be  able  to  sell 
newspapers  to  his  constituents  for  lesa 
ihiiicdd,  a-piece,  even  if  the  stamp  duties 
were  taken  ofi*;  and  now  it  appeared  that 
they  could  be  read  and  enjoyed  with  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  for  just  half  the  money* 
Did  the  newspaper  proprietors  call  for 
any  reduction  of  these  stamp  duties? 
Had  the  House  had  any  application  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  TimeSf  the  Standard^ 
the  Morning  Posi^  and  the  Morning 
Herald  papers  on  our  side  of  the  question  ? 
Had  they  had  any  applicstions  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  papers  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  ?  No :  one  of  them  had  abso- 
lutely deprecated  the  removal*  of  those 
stamp  duties..  The  Globe^  whioh  always 
supported  the  Government,  and  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  its  organ,  said,  "  The 
amount  of  mischief  which  might,  or  might 
X2 
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not  be  done  be  done  by  a  sadden  supply 
of  such  writings,  diffused  through  every 
hamlet,  we  cannot  see  far  enough  through 
a  mill-stone  to  prophesy.  It  would  de- 
pend on  a  variety  of  circumstances  beyond 
calculation.  Sure  we  are,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  measure  would  be  anything  but  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  whatever  might  be 
its  ultimate  consequences;  at  least,  the 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  that  pure  and 
cairn  kind  which  is  commonly  deemed  to 
merit  the  name.  Political  speculations 
on  ignorance  always  deal  in  invective  and 
violence  ;  in  appeals  to  anger,  envy,  dis- 
trust,— as  other  fanatics  deal  in  damna- 
tion. Wholesomer  wares  are  not  half  so 
saleable;  and  if  Brummagem  knowledge 
were  suddenly  encouraged  by  the  total 
removal  of  fiscal  restrictions,  as  well  as  by 
furnishing  better  organized  means  of  trans- 
mission through  the  medium  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's post,  we  do  not  say  it  would  be 
destructive,  but  we  say  it  would  be 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  very  apt  to 
find  work  for  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General,  treading,  like  Nemesis,  on  the 
rash  web  of  his  Majesty's  Postmaster. 
It  would  require  continual  legaV repres- 
sion ;  that  is  to  say,  if  incitements  to 
turbulence  are  meant  to  be  repressed  at 
all. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
soap  trade  ?  At  a  meeting  held  by  them 
at  the  George  and  Vulture  they  had  una- 
nimously agreed  to  a  long  string  of  reso- 
lutions, calling  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  a  reduction  of  the  soap 
duties.  After  reading  those  resolutions 
the  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  one  of  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposition  for  reducing  the 
stamp  duties  on  newspapers  was,  that  the 
Id.  duty,  from  the  increase  it  would  pro- 
duce in  the  sale  of  newspapers,  would 
produce  as  much  as  the  present  duty  of 
did.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  in  that 
argument,  it  was  just  as  good  for  soap  as 
it  was  for  the  newspapers.  He  had  gone 
to  the  Post-office  last  Saturday  night,  out 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  mails,  and  he 
found  them  so  heavily  laden  that  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  travel  by  them.  He  asked 
one  of  th^  guards  what  was  the  reason  of 
it,  and  the  guard  told  him  it  was  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  newspapers,  which  dis- 
tressed the  horses  exceedingly.  Now,  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   was 


right  in  saying  that  the  Id.  stamp  wo«td 
produce  quite  as  much  as  the  present 
stamp,  then  the  quantity  of  newspapers 
must  be  more  than  trebled ;  and  if  bo, 
there  must  be  a  tax  raised  for  their  con- 
veyance. His  reason  for  preferring  bis 
own  proposition  to  that  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was,  that  the  tax  on 
soap  pressed  with  undue  severity  on  the 
poorer  classes.  The  poor  man  had  his  soap 
taxed  seventy-five  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
rich  man's  soap  was  only  taxed  thirty  per 
cent.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap 
would  not  only  promote  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  poor,  but  would  also  in- 
crease the  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
newspaper  stamps  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind — it  would  not  benefit  the  farmer 
or  the  poor,  and  the  rich  did  not  want  it. 
He  therefore  called  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  accede  to  his  motion, 
and  upon  the  House  to  improve  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  purifying  their  bodies.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reduced 
the  duty  on  soap,  he  would  benefit  the 
country ;  if  he  reduced  the  duty  on  news- 
paper stamps,  he  would  inflict  upon  it,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cheap  profligate  press,  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  which  could  deso- 
late humanity.  The  hon.  Member  then 
moved  a  resolution,  that  the  duty  on  hard 
soap  be  reduced  from  1  J(f.  to  Id.,  and  on 
soft  soap  from  Irf.  to  ^d.  a  pound. 

Mr.  Charles  Barclay  seconded  the 
amendment.  The  amount  of  revenue 
obtained  by  the  soap  duties  was  799,000/;, 
deducting  the  drawback  and  the  expense 
of  collection.  If  his  hon.  Friend's  reduc- 
tion were  acceded  to,  the  amount  of  re- 
venue obtained  by  the  soap  duties  would 
be  555,000/. ;  so  that  his  reduction  would 
create  a  loss  of  244,000/.,  supposing  that 
only  the  same  quantity  of  soap  was  con- 
sumed after  the  reduction  as  before.  But 
as  the  reduction  of  duty  in  general  pro- 
duced an  increase  of  consumption,  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  be  more  than  half  that  amount,  or 
122,000/.  Now,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  estimated  the  loss  which 
the  revenue  would  sustain  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  on  newspaper  stamps  at 
125,000/.  He  had  the  authority  of  the 
Excise  Commissioners,  with  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  at  their  head,  for  saying  that  no 
trade  snflered  so  much  as  the  soap  trade, 
from  the  great  number  of  onerous  regu- 
lationH   to   which  they  were  subject   iii 
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Older  to  preTeot  fraud  and  illicit  roanu- 
fEUStare,  but  which  it^  had  become  altoge- 
ther impoBsible  to  act  on  in  practice. 
The  effect  of  reducing  the  duty  in 
1833  had  been  considerable,  the  increased 
manufacture  of  soap  in  the  country 
having  already  exceeded  seyenty  per 
cent. ;  while  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
Ijondon  and  in  Scotland  there  had  been  a 
leduclion.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  would  be 
any  great  relief  to  the  agriculturists;  he 
believed  that  no  tax  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  give  up  would  be 
regarded  as  an  adequate  boon  to  the  landed 
interest ;  and  he  very  much  feared  any  great 
reduction  could  not  be  made  without  lead- 
ing very  soon  to  an  alteration  in  the  corn- 
laws,  which,  having  been  in  that  House, 
and  consented  to  their  imposition  in  1815 
and  1826,  he  still  believed  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
landed  interest.  But  he  would  support 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  be- 
cause it  would  relieve  the  honest  trader 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  the  illicit 
manufacturers.  It  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  contraband  trade  should 
be  put  an  end  to,  because  the  House 
should  know  that  Wales  was  supplied 
with  soap  entirely  from  Ireland,  where  no 
duty  was  paid,  and  it  was  well  known  the 
drawback  was  allowed  to  a  much  larger 
extent  on  the  export  trade  of  Liverpool, 
than  had  originally  been  paid  by  the 
manufacturers.  Much  good  would  there- 
fore necessarily  result  from  the  suppres. 
aion  of  smuggling,  and  especially  if  con- 
joined with  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's proposition.  But,  apart  altogether 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  had  a 
decided  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  newspapers.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  that  reduction  made 
use  of  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of 
enforcing  the  penalty  against  those  who 
evaded  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
Now,  in  his  (Mr.  Barclay's)  opinion,  no 
doty  could  be  more  easily  enforced ;  be- 
cause at  the  bottom  of  every  sheet  the 
printer's  name  was  uniformly  to  be  found, 
and  was  n0t  the  printer  liable  ?  He  firmly 
believed  the  duty  might  be  enforced,  but 
unfortunately  a  spirit  of  opposition  had 
been  raised  to  those  duties  as  unpopular ; 
and  wheb  he  recollected  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  a  noble  lord  (Earl 
fitawiUiam)^   during  the  discussions   on 


the  Reform  Billy  refusing  to  pay  all  taxes* 
and  the  threat  held  out  by  another  hon* 
Member  in  that  House,  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  refused  to  reduce  the 
particular  duty  on  newspapers,  he  did  not 
wonder  when  such  a  course  had  been  taken 
by  those  in  responsible  situations,  the  poor 
and  ignorant  had  been  deluded  by  their 
pernicious  example.  The  hon.  Baronet 
who  preceded  him  had  already  informed 
the  House  that  there  was  no  want  what- 
ever of  newspapers.  Every  individual, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  to  whom  Parlia- 
ment had  given  the  elective  franchise,  had 
already  ample  opportunities  of  possessing 
and  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
whether  at  the  public-house,  beer-shops, 
or  coffee  or  public  reading-rooms ;  and 
he  was  conBrmed  in  that  opinion  by  the 
increase  which  had  of  late  years  taken 
place,  estimated  at  sixteen  per  cent.,  in 
the  papers  which  paid  the  stamp  duty. 
He  was  persuaded,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  country  would  not  be  a 
whit  wiser,  better,  or  happier  by  the  re- 
mission of  any  portion  of  such  a  tax.  He 
could  not  well  conceive  on  what  grounds 
the  Cl\ancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
justify  his  present  course;  indeed,  he  be- 
lievea  he  never  could  have  adopted  it  had 
it  not  been  unwillingly  forced  upon  him. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  6rmly  believed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  selected 
a  tax  much  more  important  in  itself,  and 
in  its  remission  much  more  likely  to  prove 
generally  beneficiql ;  but  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  persuasion  of  thirty 
Members  of  Parliament  who  had  interviews 
with  him  at  the  Treasury,  and  some  of 
whom  were  represented  to  have  used  lan- 
guage which  he  (Mr.  Barclay)  did  not 
believe  could  have  come  from  any  Member 
of  that  House.  As  he  had  already  stated, 
those  individuals  whom  Parliament  had 
intrusted  with  political  power  had  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  consulting  the  public 
newspapers  as  at  present  puhlishecl ;  but 
the  cheap  papers,  with  all  the  trash  they 
purveyed,  were  directed  to  those  who  had 
had  not  been  invested  with  political  power, 
but  to  whose  physical  force  so  many  np- 
peals  were  made  in  that  House.  If  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were 
adopted,  they  would  soon  hear  of 
14,000,000  in  this  country  demanding 
new  rights  and  privileges,  ns  they  were 
now  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  8,000,000 
elsewhere  and  justice  for  Ireland.  Yes, 
justice  for  England,  and  justice  for  Ire- 
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lADd-«*ftikiDg  for  jugtice  and  rfceivmga| 
9tone  !  The  greatest  benefit  had  arisen 
from  the  reduction  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  beer-tax,  both  with  respect  to  in- 
creased consumption  and  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  article ;  similar  ad- 
vantages had  already  attended  the  partial 
remission  of  the  duty  on  soap,  and,  believ- 
ing that  greater  good  would  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  than  from  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Geniieman^  he  should  cordially  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  in  replying  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  Member  for 
Northamptonshire,  he  should  not  only 
state  his  objections  to  the  amendment, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  also  give 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  prefer 
bis  own  proposition  and  to  recommend 
it  to  the  House,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  induce  the  House  to  sanction  it. 
Before,  however,  he  went  into  the  observa- 
tions which  he  intended  to  make  on  this 
i)art  of  the  subject,  he  would  make  a 
ew  remarks  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down.  The  hon.  Member  had  asserted 
that  he  did  not  bring  forward  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House, 
in  consequence  of  preferring  it,  but  be- 
pause  it  had  been  forced  on  him  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
who  sat  behind  him,  and  who  generally 
gave  their  support  to  the  Government. 
Jn  reply  to  this  assertion,  he  would  only 
say,  that  he  never  would  make  a  proposi- 
tion in  that  House  which  he  did  not  con- 
scientiously think  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  Let  there  be  a  confederacy 
on  one  side  for  obtaining  the  total  abolition 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  on 
the  other  side  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  duty,  and  instead  of  it  a  reduction 
of  the  soap  duty,  he  would  merely  say 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  most  beneficial,  without  re* 
gard  to  the  consideration,  whether  his 
proposition  would  be  successful  or  not,  on 
this  side  of  the  House  or  the  other.  The 
bon>  Gentleman  had  very  slightly  observed 
what  bad  been  going  on,  if  he  thought 
that  the  proposition  had  been  forced  on 
bim.  During  the  sixteen  years  that  he 
had  been  in  Parliament,  he  had  never  met 
with  so  much  abuse  and  obloquy,  both 
•poken  and  written,  as  bad  recently  been 
heaped  upon  bim  by  certain  boo,  GeoUe* 


men»  in  consequence  of  the  aeheme  «4iidi 
he  had    proposed,  and    thus   either    to 
dissuade  him  from  bringing  it  forward,  or 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  it,  and  make  a 
proposition  of  a  very  different  kind.    The 
hon.  Member  for  Surrey  had  at  least  ren** 
dered  it  less  necessary  that  he  aboald 
make  any  observations  on  one  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet;  for  the  hon* 
Member  had  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
if  he  were  asked  whether  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet  could 
be  regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  that  he  would  reply  that  he  did 
not,  for  one  moment,  suppose  that  there 
was  any  ground    for    such  an  assump* 
tion;    for  that  he,  as  a  practical  roan 
did  not  believe  that  it  would  five  them 
any  relief.    The  hon.  Baronet,  in  propos- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soft  soap* 
was  most  liberal,  for  no  portion  of  the 
agricultural  interest  could  in  the  slighteat 
degree,  be  benefitted  by  it ;  for  nearly  all 
the  soft  soap  that  was  manufactured  in 
this  country  was  made  from  oils  whiok 
were  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
which   were    imported    for  the  purpose. 
But  the  proposition  which  the  hon.  Bero* 
net  had  brought  forward  was  inespedient 
as  a  financial  measure.     He  objected  to  it, 
on  grounds  which  he  would  verv  shortly 
state  to  the  Committee.    In  the  first  piece 
the  soap  duty  was  a  gradually  increaaing 
duty.whtlethestampdutyonnewspaperswai 
a  d i minishing  d uty •    He  contended,  there* 
fore,  that  he  was  justified  on  every  sound 
principle  of  finance  in  pursuing  the  course 
which  be  proposed,  when  he  found  from 
the  finance  statement  on  the  table  that  the 
duty  on  soap  was  increasing,  while  the 
productive   amount    of    the    newqiaper 
duty  was  diminishing.    He  would  not  de* 
tain  the  House  very  long  with  this  part  of 
the  subject,  but  be  would  direct  the  atten* 
tion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  the  comparative 
duties  on  soap  and  newspapers  within  the 
last  few  years.    He  would  take  the  years 
1831  and  1835.    In  the  year  1831  the 
quantity  of  hard  soap  on  whkh  duty  wai 
paid  was  109,000,0001bs.     In   1835  the 
quantity  had  increased  to  135,000,000lbe. 
With  respect  to  soft  soap,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  selected  by  the  hon.  Member 
as  a  special  object  for  bis  protection,  there 
had  been  a  great  inereaae  io  tbeeonsimip* 
tion.    In   1831  the  quantity  of  soft  soap 
on  whkhdttty  was  paid  was  9,600,000  lbs., 
and  in  i835thequantttywa8l2,103,000llM., 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  a  fourth  in  % 
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9er}Ft1iortfiilerv«lof  tiin«.  Theilampdaty 
on  nowtptpersdid  not  show  the  same  result. 
In  1891  the  amount  of  duty  on  newipaperi 
was  483,000/.,  wbik  in  1835  it  had  dimi- 
nished  to  455,000/.  This  was  a  very  con- 
iiderabk  roduction.  The  next  element  for 
consideration  was,  whether  they  should 
give  relief  in  one  quarter  or  the  other-^ 
whether  thev  should  give  something  to 
that  to  which  a  considerable  share  of  re- 
lief had  already  been  afforded,  or  to  an 
article  which  was  placed  under  a  dispro- 
portionate duty,  and  which  was  struggling 
under  a  heavy  tax.  It  happened  with  re* 
spect  to  the  soap  duty  that  it  was  reduced 
one-half  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  proposal 
of  his  noUe  Friend,  Lord  Spencer,  who 
was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  soap  duty  was  then  reduced  to  the 
rate  which  was  paid  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers was  kept  up  to  the  highest  amount 
of  duty  ever  imposed.  He,  therefore, 
would  not  add  to  the  relief  already  given 
to  the  soap  trade,  but  would  give  relief 
where  it  had  not  previously  been  afforded. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
very  great  increase  that  would  take  place 
in  the  consumption  of  soap,  if  his  proposi- 
tion was  oarried.  But  he  was  prepared  to 
•how,  that  no  very  great  increase  would 
take  place  in  the  consumption  of  that 
article,  if  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  carried  ;  but  that  a  loss  to  the  public 
revenue  would  be  occasioned,  of  not  less 
than  260,000/.  a  year.  The  hon.  Baronet, 
IB  order  to  prove  hia  statement,  referred  to 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Excise  laws,  and  which  he  had  point- 
edly urged,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
present  Oovernment,  which,  therefore, 
•hould  attend  to  their  recommendation. 
But  he  would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  assent  to 
carrying  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  into  effect?  and  more 
especially  with  respect  to  the  soap  trade  ? 
For  instance,  would  he  propose,  as  they 
recommended  that  the  soap  duty  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  Baronet 
called  upon  the  House  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
poeition  which,  he  said,  was  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners;  but  from  fear  of 
not  obtaining  the  support  of  certain  Irish 
Members  to  ihts  proposition,  he  abstained 
from  saying  that  he  would  support  the 
oUmc  rooomiMBdatioDi  that  the  soap-duty 


should  be  extended  to  Iva]and«  He  hadt 
however,  on  this  subject,  in  his  possesston, 
documents  which  he  thought  would  bo 
conclusive  to  the  mind  of  even  the 
hon.  Member,  who  might  be  supposed 
wedded  to  his  own  proposition.  They 
had  already  made  a  reduction  of  one-half 
of  the  soap  duty-^namely,  from  3d.  to 
Hd.  per  lb.  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
consider  what  effect  this  reduction  had 
had  as  regarded  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  soap,  and  then  judge  what 
would  be  the  effect  in  making  a  further 
reduction.  Since  the  duty  had  been  re- 
duced to  l^if.  per  lb.,  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  soap  of 
about  10,000,000  lbs.  To  make  out  the 
case,  then,  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  must  show  that  al- 
though the  reduction  of  1^.  a  lb.  duty 
had  produced  an  increased  consumption 
of  10,000,000  lbs.,  that  a  reduction  of  a 
halfpenny  a  lb.  would  produce  an  increased 
consumption  of  60,000,001bs.  a  year. 
He  had  already  said  that  the  soap  duty  had 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum  which  was 
pad  when  the  tax  was  first  imposed, 
namely  by  the  7th  of  Anne.  In  1782,  the 
tax  was  increased  two- pence  farthing  a  lb.; 
in  1816,  it  was  increased  to  twopence  half- 
penny ',  and  in  1818,  it  was  increased  to 
three  pence;  and  in  1834  it  was  reduced 
to  three- ha  If  pence  a  lb.,  the  same  amount 
of  duty  that  was  paid  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  With  respect  to  the  impediments 
which  the  excise  regulations  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  soap  manufacturers,  he  had  a 
few  remarks  to  make.  He  should  be 
sorry  if  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Surrey,  supposed  that  he  thought  the  laws 
regulating  the  soap  trade  required  no  al- 
teration. He  admitted  that  they  did,  and 
be  felt  satisfied  that  if  they  could  be 
altered,  it  would  give  great  relief  to  the 
trade.  These  regulations  were  oolyjusti* 
fiable  on  the  score  of  affording  security  to 
the  revenue,  and  if  these  restrictions  could 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  revenue, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  Government 
to  remove  them.  He  hoped  that,  if  not 
during  the  present  session,  at  least  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  he 
should  be  able  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  make 
certain  alterations  in  the  law  as  regarded 
the  restrictions  in  this  trade,  so  as  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  soap  manufacturers. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  justify  the 
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redaction  of  the  duty  in  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption, and  above  all,  when  there  was 
another  and  more  pressing  object  which 
required  the  attention  of  the  House,  So 
much  for  soap — he  would  next  proceed  to 
the  more  material  question  before  the 
House.  He  believed  that  they  would 
then  have  heard  little  respecting  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty,  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened that  both  in  that  House  and  out  of 
It  there  were  gentlemen  who  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  newspapers.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Surrey  probably  entertained  that  opi- 
nion, as  he  cheered  the  observation.  He 
believed  that  the  fact  was,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty  bad  been  started 
against  that  of  the  newspaper  duty ;  and 
if  the  latter  had  not  been  proposed,  they 
would  not  have  heard  a  word  from  Gentle- 
men opposite  respecting  the  former.  The 
real  question  they  had  to  ask  was,  whe- 
ther the  House  was  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  on  news- 
}apers?  He  asked  for  the  deliberate 
^  udgment  of  the  House  on  this  subject— 
le  asked  them  to  weigh  well  the  arguments 
which  he  should  adduce  on  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to 
induce  each  party  to  give  up  something 
by  showing  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quired it.  He  had  to  contend  against  two 
classes  of  opponents.  He  did  not  bring 
forward  his  proposition  as  a  means  of 
getting  popularity,  for  he  had  only  met 
with  vituperation  and  attack  for  having 
brought  it  forward,  and  with  the  strongest 
opposition  from  those  who  on  former  oc- 
casions originated  motions  similar  to  that 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  House. 
The  proposition  he  made  did  not  originate 
with  the  view  of  gaining  popularity,  but 
was  a  grant, and  concession  to  public 
necessity  and  expediency.  He  thought 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  if  they  left  the  duty  on  news- 
papers as  it  was,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  finding  the  opposition  to  that  duty 
carried  much  further  than  at  present. 
It  might  lead  to  a  general  violation  of 
the  law, and  a  general  disposition  to  encou- 
rage those  illegal  publications.  It  also 
should  be  recollected,  that  allowing  things 
to  remain  as  they  were  would  be  a  want 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
towards  those  parties  who  paid  the  duty. 
He  would  address  one  argument  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  both  parties^to  the 


class  that  objected  to  any  redaction  in 
the  tax  of  newspapers,  and  to  those  who 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  whole  tax 
and  who  objected  to  any  duty.  Firstt 
then,  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  objected 
to  any  reduction.  He  had  already  said 
that  the  amount  of  duty  on  newspapers 
had  been  in  a  gradual  course  of  diminution 
since  1831.  In  that  year  the  amount  of 
duty  was  483,000/.;  in  1832  it  was 
473,000/.;  in  1833  it  was  445,000/.;  in 
1834  it  was  441,000/.;  and  in  1835  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  a  trifling  degree, 
for  the  duty  was  455,000/.  So  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  duty  for  some  years ;  and  that 
under  circumstances  which  he  believed 
that  any  hon.  Gentleman  would  admit 
warranted  the  supposition  that  there  would 
have  been  an  increase.  He  would  ask 
whether  the  education  of  the  people  had 
diminished,  their  anxiety  for  mformation 
lessened  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  a  matter 
of  regret  on  one  side,  it  was  a  subject  of 
rejoicing  on  the  other,  that  the  thirst  for 
political  information  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  political  changes  which 
had  recently  been  made.  If  something 
did  not  impede  this  species  of  knowledge, 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  instead  of  showing 
a  diminution,  would  exhibit  a  great  in- 
crease. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
revenue  had  sustained  a  loss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duty  having  been  raised 
beyond  the  legitimate  amount  which 
should  have  been  imposed.  Gentlemen 
were  aware  that  the  stamp-duty  was  first 
imposed  in  1712,  and  was  at  the  time 
strongly  opposed  by  some  great  authori- 
ties. The  opponents  to  the  newspaper- 
tax  which  he  alluded  to  were  not  great 
Radicals  or  innovators,  or  in  any  way 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  great  opponent  of  the  tax  was  Mr. 
Addison,  who  then  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  He  anticipated  what 
was  soon  realised — that  the  duty  which  it 
was  proposed  to  impose,  and  which  was 
comparatively  a  high  one,  would  lead  to  a 
decay  of  this  branch  of  literature.  In  a 
paper  in  The  Spectator ,  of  the  date  of  the 
1st  of  August,  1712,  the  day  the  tax  came 
into  operation,  he  makes  the  following  ob« 
servations : — 

''  This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent 
authors  will  probably  publish  their  last  words. 
I  am  afraid  tiiat  few  of  our  weekly  historians, 
who  are  men  that^  above  all  others^  delight  in 
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war,  will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight 
of  a  stamps  and  an  approadiing  peace."    *  * 

In  short,  the  necessity  of  carding  a  stamp 
and  the  improbability  ofnotifying  a 
bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  con- 
cur to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  folios 
which  have  every  other  day  retailed  to  us 
the  history  of  Europe  for  several  years 
last  past.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine,  who 
loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present  mortality 
among  authors,  '^The  fall  of  the  leaf." 
There  was  still  the  same  effect  which  Mr. 
Addison  complained  would  flow  from  the 
tax.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that  but 
for  this  tax  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
number  of  newspapers  printed  and  sold, 
and  Mr.  Addison  had  shown  in  the  first 
instance  it  had  led  to  the  same  result. 
But  did  hon.  Gentlemen  entertain  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  people  were  anxious 
for  the  species  of  knowledge  diffused  by 
newspapers  ?  If  hon.  Gentlemen  did,  let 
them  boldly  own  it.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  trust  the  people 
with  this  species  of  information.  But  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  withhold  it  from 
them.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the 
people  had  already  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  species  of  knowledge  conveyed  in 
newspapers,  and  he  said,  let  them  go  to 
the  public-house  or  the  coflfee-shop,  and 
they  would  see  a  great  number  of  news- 
papers of  all  parties  for  a  very  trifling 
sum.  The  hon.  Member  had  read  a  list 
of  papers  which  were  furnished  to  a  coffee 
shop.  There  was  The  Standard  for  one 
party,  and  The  Morning  Chronicle  for  the 
other ;  and  he  heard  The  Lancet  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  papers  read.  For  his  part, 
however,  he  would  rather  that  the  poor 
man  should  have  the  newspaper  in  his 
cottage  than  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
the  public  house  to  read  it.  He  knew 
that  at  present  the  newspaper  was  one 
of  the  great  attractions  to  take  the  poor 
man  from  home  to  visit  the  public  house. 
If,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  proposi- 
tion tended  to  keep  the  poor  man  at  home 
it  would  afford  a  great  moral  aid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people.  He  had  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  saying,  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
people  by  means  of  newspapers  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  modes  by  which 
knowledge  could  be  imparted.  He  be- 
lieved, howevert  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  newspapers  were 
pot  i^bsolutely  necessary  for  the  diffusion 
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of  knowledge,  and  he  had  heard  that  it 
had  been  stated  by  parties  out  of  doors» 
that  the  diffusion  of  all  useful  knowledge 
was  confined  to  newspapers.  This  was 
an  exaggeration  as  great  as  that  on  the 
other  side,  which  said  that  no  useful 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  from  news- 
papers. Newspapers  afforded  the  means 
of  diffusing  political  knowledge,  and  that 
of  a  very  important  character,  but  he  de- 
nied that  they  constituted  the  chief  means. 
There  was  knowledge  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter than  could  be  conveyed  in  this  way. 
There  was  a  definition  of  knowledge  by 
one  whose  word  would  carry  much  greater 
influence  and  authority  than  he  could 
command — he  meant  Lord  Bacon — which 
showed  that  it  was  of  a  higher  nature  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper : — *'  Knowledge," 
said  Lord  Bacon,  *'is  not  a  couch  where- 
upon to  rest  a  searching  and  restless 
spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or 
a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife 
and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or 
sale  ;  but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate."  Suppose  that  he  were  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  argument's  sake,  merely  to 
assent  to  the  proposition  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite — suppose  that  he  were  for 
argument's  sake,  to  assume  that  the  free 
circulation  of  political  knowledge,  by 
means  of  newspapers,  was  an  evil,  and 
that  restrictions  ought  to  be  put  on  this 
extended  promulgation  of  that  species  of 
knowledge  ; — assuming  this,  he  would  still 
ask  hon.  Members — looking  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  and  the  practices 
which  went  on  in  spite  of  it — 'Whether 
they  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
up  the  exclusive  circulation  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  consider  as  the  only  sound 
political  knowledge,  by  the  means  of  high- 
priced  newspapers.  Certainly  not.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  that  in 
the  metropolis,  and  through  all  the  rami- 
fications of  trade  throughout  the  country, 
an  active  agency  was  constantly  and  ne- 
cessarily kept  in  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  violating  the  law,  and  of  extending 
throughout  the  community,  not  newspapers 
such  as  he  contemplated,  paying  a  stamp 
duty  to  Government,  but  newspapers 
paymg  no  stamp  duty,  got  up,  printed, 
published,  and  distributed  upon  an  or« 
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ganised  plan,  by  parties  who  set  out  with 
the  express  purpose  of  violating  the  law, 
and  who  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness 
of  their  commodity  succeeded  but  too 
generally,  in  usurping  the  place  of  news- 
papers paying  the  stamp  duty.  He  was 
far  from  being  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
cheap  newspapers ;  but  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  illegal  newspapers,  and  to  all 
violations  of  the  law.  He  was  opposed  to 
them,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  par- 
ties who  were  engaged  in  such  practices 
were,  necessarily,  not  persons  fit  or  quali- 
fied to  diffuse  sound  instruction  among  the 
people ;  for  no  man  of  honest  principles 
could  lend  himself  to  practices  involving 
the  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  to  a  very  large  extent  in- 
deed, cheap  publications  of  that  charac- 
ter were  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
confided  to  the  management  of  (persons 
who  approached  the  subject  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  they  were  violating  the 
law,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  fine  and 
Imprisonment ;  and,  moreover,  addressed 
to  a  market  confined  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  fully  aware  that  the  commodity 
purchased  by  them  was  an  illegal  one. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  those 
who  desired  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
the  press  must  be  most  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to,  but  which  was  not  to  be  put 
an  end  to,  by  retaining  high-priced  news- 
papers. He  would  just  state  to  the  House 
the  extent  to  which  this  system  had  already 
gone.  The  total  number  of  stamps  taken 
out  for  English  newspapers  in  the  twelve 
months  appeared  from  the  returns  to  be 
thirty-six  millions.  Now,  upon  one  single 
occasion,  when  the  officers  connected  with 
the  Stamp-office  effected  a  seizure,  they 
found,  on  the  Thursday,  an  incomplete 
publication  of  an  unstamped  newspaper, 
which  was  to  be  given  out  on  the  Satur- 
day, but  which  even  on  the  Thursday, 
when  incomplete,  amounted  to  not  fewer 
than  forty  thousand  in  number.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  one  single  unstamped 
newspaper  had  created  for  itself  an 
amnual  circulation  of  upwards  of  two 
millions,  being  equal  to  one-eighteenth 
part  of  the  whole  circulation  of 
all  the  stamped  newspapers  of  the 
country.  Such  was  the  present  condition 
of  the  unstamped  press,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  traffic  entertamed  every  pros- 
pect of    greatly    extending  the  trade. 


In  reference  to  unstamped  newspapers, 
he  had  been  placed  in  a  singularly 
unfortunate  position,  between  the  nres  of 
two  parties^  one  of  which  abused  him  lor 
going  too  far,  the  other  attacking  him  for 
not  going  far  enough  in  his  endeavours  to 
repress  this  illegal  traffic.  Whenever  the 
subject  had  been  mooted  he  had  been 
charged,  and  justly  charged,  if  it  were  a 
charge,  by  Members  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House,  with  enforcing  the  law  to  the 
utmost  extent  against  the  violators  of  the 
Stamp  Acts,  and  with  having  dealt  out 
fine  and  imprisonment  with  too  harsh  a 
hand  ;  while  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  he  had  been  violently  inveighed 
against  for  not  enforcing  the  law  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  for  not  dealing  out 
fine  and  imprisonment.  He  could  only 
say,  that  it  had  been  his  endeavour  by 
every  possible  means  to  assert  the  law 
and  protect  the  honest  trader,  by  putting 
in  force  all  the  enactments  against  the 
dishonest  trader  ;  but  he  bad  found  it 
quite  impossible  effectually  to  put  down 
the  contraband  trade.  In  addition  to  these 
he  had  had  another  party  to  deal  with — 
a  party  most  vigilant  in  their  observation 
of  the  proceedings  of  Government — he 
alluded  to  the  stamped  press  itself,  who 
had  every  right  to  come  to  Government 
and  say,  ''  We  pay  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  the  law,  and  thereby  contribute 
largely  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  we  therefore  require  of  you 
that  you  equally  enforce  obedience  to  the 
law  upon  all  our  competitors."  With 
these  parties  he  had  been  in  constant 
communication ;  and  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion they  had  complained  that  the  efforts 
of  Government  to  check  the  evil  had  not 
been  sufficiently  strenuous,  he  had  put 
to  them  to  suggest  any  mode  conformable 
to  law,  by  which  they  conceived  the 
proceedings  of  the  unstamped  press  could 
be  checked  both  in  town  and  country,  but 
nothing  had  been  pointed  out  adequate 
to  the  emergency.  Again,  after  exerting 
every  means  in  their  power  to  repress 
this  illegal  trade  Government  applied  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  stating  what 
had  been  done,  and  asking  their  directions 
as  to  any  further  proceedings  and  were 
informed  by  these  runctionanes  that  they 
had  already  resorted  to  all  the  means 
afforded  by  the  existing  law  for  preventing 
the  publication  of  unstamped  newspapers. 
The  law-officers  of  the  Crown  at  the  same 
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of  putting  an  «nd  to  tho  unstaoiped 
papers.  Ona  of  the  greatest  difiBculties 
lo  which  they  were,  exposed  was  as  to 
the  proof  of  the  priotiag.  The  law 
certainly  laid  it  down  that  the  names  of 
tba  printer  and  publisher  should  be 
affixed  to  every  psper,  but  there  was  no 
guard  against  such  names  being  forgeries 
or  altogether  fictitious^  and  this  species 
of  fraud  was  committed  every  day. 
Every  law  which  bore  upon  the  printing, 
the  publishing,  and  the  distributing  of 
unstamped  newspapers  had  been  enforced 
with  that  strictness  which  Government 
eonsidered  due  to  the  law  and  to  the 
honest  trader,  but  though  many  individuals 
offending  against  the  law  had  been 
punished,  and  many  seizures  made  of  the 
illegal  publications,  the  fraudulent  system 
had  not  been  materially  checked.  On 
the  contrary,  the  system  had  been  en* 
couraged  in  consequence  of  the  sym< 
pathy  which  the  persons  punished  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  throughout  the  country 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Cleave,  for  instance, 
had  been,  for  repeated  violations  of  the 
law,  four  times  fined  and  twice  impriaoned, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
no  sooner  was  it  known  that  he  had  been 
amerced  in  the  penalties  laid  down  by 
the  Act,  than  throughout  the  country 
subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  them  off.  Thus,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  Mr.  Hetherington, 
not  only  was  the  law  violated,  but  the 
party  violating  it  was  made  the  object 
of  general  sympathy  and  support.  There 
had  been  prosecutions  for  printing,  pro* 
aecutions  for  publishing,  proseoutioos  for 
selling  in  the  shop,  and  prosecutions  for 
selling  in  the  street,  but  all  these  efforts 
bad  failed  to  effect  the  desired  result. 
Convictiona  had  been  obtained,  imprison- 
ment had  been  inflicted,  and  fines  imposed 
on  the  persons  convicted,  much  individoai 
aoffering  had  been  the  result,  but  it 
had  attracted  public  sympathy  and  gave 
men  reward  for  violating  the  law.  Within 
a  few  raontha  not  less  than  110  persons 
had  been  convicted  and  punished  for  selling 
unstamped  newspapers  in  shops,  and  300 
persons  for  selling  them  in  the  streets, 
hut  all  without  prodocing  any  practical 
fompval  of  the  evil ;  for  no  sooner  was 
one  man  pot  in  prison  for  these  illegal 
practices,  than  another  was  readily  found 
to  supply  hit  place.  The  hoo.  Member 
fee  mnay  iiad  only  to  consult  the  records 


of  Kingston  gaol  to  see  how  the  evil  had 
been  felt  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  every  where  else.  Indeed,  through 
the  whole  of  the  country,  the  circulatioil 
of  unstamped  newspapers  was  going 
rapidly  forward,  for  the  law,  asit  at  present 
stood,  was  altogether  inadequate  to  repress 
the  practice.  The  question  was,  then, 
whether  that  state  of  things  should  be 
suffered  to  continue?  Was  there  any  man 
who  would  justify  it,  or  say  that  newspapers 
ought  not  to  be  treated  like  other  commo* 
dities,  thehigh  duties  on  which  encouraged 
smuggling.  A  charge  of  remissness  had 
been  brought  against  Government  by 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
he  might  mention  that  a  greater  number 
of  prosecutions  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  present  Government  for  violations 
of  the  law  in  this  respect,  than  had  been 
carried  into  effect  during  the  time  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  opposite,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration.  He  did 
not  mention  this  with  any  view  to  assume 
greater  merit  in  this  respect  than  was  doe 
to  the  former  Administration,  but  merely 
in  answer  to  those  who  asserted  that  it 
was  the  inefficient  endeavours  of  the  pre* 
sent  Qovernment  to  repress  violations  of 
the  law  which  was  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
and  not  the  inefficiency  of  the  law.  But 
it  might  be  said  **  We  admit  all  this,  wa 
admit  that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  meet  the  case  ;  we  admit  that  you  have 
done  all  that  lay  in  you  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  law;  we  admit  the  large 
accumulation  of  onslamped  newspapers  ; 
but  we  tell  you  the  remedy  will  not  be 
found  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  but  in 
the  increased  severity  of  new  enact* 
ments."  He  was  not  disposed  to  adopt 
that  doctrine.  He  would  not  consent  to 
take  any  steps  towards  increasing  the 
severity  of  the  law,  in  any  case  where  he 
believed  it  would  be  altogether  ineffectual 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  where  he  believed'  the  same  retnk 
would  be  obtained  by  other  and  bettwr 
means.  If  they  continued  1 00  per  cent, 
duty  upon  newspapers,  increased  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  law,  and  added  to  the 
severity  of  its  administration,  he  would 
fairly  tell  them,  that  with  the  system  now 
existing— with  the  rapid  power  of  printing 
-—with  the  great  anxiety  on  the  part  m 
the  people  to  obtain  the  description  of 
knowledge  circulated  in  unstaropMi  poUU 
cations,  they  and  their  severe  laws  would 
not  remove  the  evil  conplaiaed  o^  so  kmf 
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as  they  continued  by  a  high  tax  an  induce- 
ment to  violate  the  law.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  he  was  content  with  the  existing 
law ;  neither  did  he  come  to  that  House 
under  the  false  pretence  of  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  to  Id.,  with- 
out having  adequate  means  to  propose  to 
collect  that  Id.  This  was  a  matter  they 
would  have  to  discuss  when  the  Bill  should 
be  more  immediately  before  the  House. 
But  be  begged  to  tell  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  there  would  be  no  provision 
inserted  in  that  Bill  by  which  the  Press 
would  be  in  the  least  degree  fettered, 
though  care  was  taken  that,  if  Parliament 
agreed  to  reduce  the  duty  as  he  proposed, 
full  means  should  be  given  to  Government 
of  enforcing  the  duly  which  remained. 
Was  it  not  their  duty  to  protect  the  Press 
of  the  country,  which  paid  so  large  an 
amount  of  contribution  to  the  revenue, 
against  the  invasion  of  those  parties  who  paid 
none,  and  continued  to  maintain  this  un- 
equal and  unjust  advantage?  He  should  like 
to  know,  if  in  a  question  of  revenue  of  an 
ordinary  character,  it  were  stated,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  high  duty  as  that  upon 
newspapers  was  most  unjust,  and  that  a 
diminution  of  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  existing  interests  and  prevent  a 
violation  of  the  law,  if  such  a  statement 
would  be  controverted.  He  was  sure 
no  one  would  attempt  to  deny  that  such 
a  duty  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  and  he 
thought  it  most  expedient  that  the  House 
should  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  sub* 
ject  with  reference  to  the  threat  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  total 
fepeal  of  the  duty ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  threat  of  all  the  evil  consequences 
that  were  to  attend  the  opening  of  this 
branch  of  mercantile  speculation,  for  so 
he  considered  it.  He  appeared  there 
to  argue  against  the  maintenance  of  a 
stamp-duty  of  Ad.,  and  in  justification  of 
retaining  a  stamp-duty  of  Ic^;  and  he 
would  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  made  the  latter  proposition. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  maintaining  the 
old  duty — he  was  reducing  it  to  the  amount 
at  which  it  stood  so  long  back  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne ;  and  the  progress  of  it  had 
been  thus :— From  the  accession  of  George 
3id,  in  1760,  to  1776,  it  had  been  Id.; 
from  that  period  to  1789,  l^d.;  up  to 
1797,  2d. ;  and  from  that  up  to  1815, 
2id* ;  in  which  year  it  was  raised  to  its 
present  amount,  4d.  Now,  he  would  say, 
^lal  if  (lis  proposition  were  to  be  more 


enlarged,  it  would  be  impracticable.  He 
believed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  stamp* 
duty  on  newspapers  the  majority  of  that 
House  would  not  consent,  and  tberelbre 
did  he  prefer  making  a  proposition  in 
which  he  had  been  led  to  hope  he  should 
be  supported  by  a  majority.  But,  besides 
that,  he  held  they  had  a  right  to  Id.  stamps 
and  that  it  would  be  essential  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Press  itself,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  afford  to  newspapers  a  free  circula- 
tion by  post.  He  would  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that  no  proposition  he  had  ever  heard 
made  for  establishing  a  posting  duty  had 
appeared  to  him  more  desirable  in  itself, 
or  more  favourable  to  the  Press,  than  that 
which  he  now  made.  But  he  would  go 
further  in  reference  to  the  present  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs,  and  here  he  would  make  an 
appeal  to  hon.  Members  who  were  so  eager 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty— he 
would  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  he  were 
to  propose  its  entire  abolition,  he  should 
give  up  his  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  paper,  which  he  had  made,  not 
only  with  reference  to  newspapers,  but 
literature  in  general.  He  considered  it 
infinitely  better  to  make  a  partial  reduction 
upon  the  newspaper  stamp-duty,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  paper,  than  to  extend 
the  whole  amount  to  the  reduction  of 
the  stamp-duty  upon  newspapers.  With 
regard  to  the  general  argument,  that  this 
was  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  would  those 
who  thought  so  deny  that  books  were 
elements  of  knowledge  as  well  as  new^ 
papers  ?  Would  they  deny  that  he  was 
doing  justice  to  literature  generally  by 
making  a  reduction  upon  paper?  They 
could  not  deny  that ;  and  he  could  tell 
them,  that  unless  he  was  able  to  retain 
something  upon  newspapers,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  paper 
generally.  Now,  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Middlesex,  whom  he  did  not 
see  in  his  place,  was  one  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  Id,  stamp,  and  yet  that 
hon.  Gentleman  was  the  very  individual 
who,  in  1825,  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition for  reducing  the  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers,  not  to  Id.,  but  to  2d.  On 
that  occasion  he  entreated  the  attention  of 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
his  proposal,  and  in  general  terms  said  to 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  ''that  he 
would  guarantee  him  against  any  loss  to 
the  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  tne  duty 
from  4d.  to  2d. ;  and  that  so  anxious  waa 
he  on  the  subject,  he  would  almost  become 
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pevsoDally'reBponsible,  if  at  the  eod  of  the 
year  any  loss  had  accrued/'    The  Chan- 
jcellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day  how- 
ever said,  that  although  he  would  be  glad 
to  accept  of  the  hon.  Member's  guarantee, 
yet  that,  when  they  had  to   deal   with 
450,000/.  of  the  public  revenue  he  should 
wish  to  have  a  security  of  another  descrip- 
tion. The  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex   was  accordingly  resisted. 
On  a  later  occasion — in  the  course  of  last 
Session — an  hon.  Friend  of  his,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer),  had  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition, which  he  very  powerfully  supported 
by  a  speech  which  those  who  heard  it 
would  not  soon   forget — the  arguments 
upon    the   subject    being   most    power- 
folly  stated.     What  was  the   proposition 
then  moved  by  the  hon.  Member,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  and 
cheered    by  so    many   Members  of  'the 
House  ?    That  proposition  was  to  reduce 
the  duty  to  Id.,  allowing  that  penny  for  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  by  the  post.    The 
proposition  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had,  at  the  time,  expressed  his 
regpret,  that  he  could  not  accede  to,  by 
reason  of  the  then  state  of  the  finances, 
but  he  had  also  stated,  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  himself  of  bringing 
forward  such  a  proposition.     He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  admit,  that  he  had 
now  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  had  brought 
forward  the  distinct  and  specific  propo- 
sition which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln 
had  expressed   his  desire  to  see  carried 
into   effect.     Yet  now,  because  he  took 
that  course — because  he  had  kept  his  word 
— because  he  had  done  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  endeavoured  to  do,  not 
only  the  hon.  Member^  but  many  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  supported  him  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  had  attacked  him 
in  a  most  undisguised,  in  a  most  unremit- 
ing,  he  would  say,  in  a  most  cruel  manner, 
had   charged  him   with   forgetting  every 
promise,    and    disregard  of    the    public 
mterest,  although  he  bad  not  only  done  that 
which   he  was  expected   to  do,  but  had 
proposed  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  paper.     He  had  done  this,  not,  he 
might  without  ofiPence  say,  because  they 
had  asked  him  to  do  it,  but  because  he 
considered  it  just  and  right,    and  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  public  advantage ; 
because  he   considered    it    due    to    the 
■tation  he   had    the  honour  of   filling; 
because,  having  pledged  himself  to  the 


principle  last  year,  he  felt  it  right  to  ac* 
upon  his  pledge  this  year,  and  that  the 
financial  circumstances  of   the   country 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  the  reduction. 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  country  made 
it  essential  to  communicate  to  the  people 
sound  political  knowledge  and  information. 
He  would   say,  that  the  security  of  that 
House,  living,  as  it  did,  in  the  affections 
of  the  people — of  the  Government,  pos- 
sessing, as  it  did,  the  confidence  of  the 
people — and  of  the  Monarchy,  reigning, 
as  it  did,  and  as  he  trusted  it  ever  would, 
in   the   hearts  of  the   people,   depended 
upon  the  diffusion  of  sound  political  know- 
ledge. They  had  already  given  the  people 
a  1 0/.  political  franchise ;  they  had  given, 
with  municipal  institutions,  new  political 
rights    to  inhabitant    householders,    and 
would  they,   ought  they,  or  could  they, 
now  withhold  from  the  people  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
day  ?     He  had  now  an  authority,  by  the 
publication  of  the  votes  of  that  House,  in 
his  favour.     That  was  a  question  which 
had  been   much    discussed    and   argued 
against ;  and  yet  on  a  second  occasion, 
after  it  was  agreed  to,   it  was   thought 
right  to  carry  the  principle  further,  and 
publish  the  name  and  vote  of  every  hon. 
Member  on  the  minutes.     All   this  im- 
plied, that  it  was  good  and  safe  that  what 
was  known  there  should  also  be  knows 
elsewhere,  and  that  what  concerned  the 
public  in  the  Government  of  the  country, 
should  be  judged  of  by  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the   Press.      Admitting, 
then,  this  principle  to  be  just,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
the  people   through  the  medium  of  the 
stamped  Press,  which  was  responsible  to 
the  country  and  the  King,  than  to  trust 
to  the  construction  that  might  be  put  on 
all  public  proceedings  by  those  men  who 
were  not  recognised  by  the  law,  and  whose 
illegal  publications  were  largely  circulated 
because  easily  obtained  ?   One  penny  duty 
was,  he  thought,  no  more  than  might  fairly 
be  charged  for  the  advantage  of  a  free 
circulation.     It  would  equalise  the  whole 
of  the  Press,  it  would  raise  its  character, 
and  it  would  enable  those  parties  who  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people  to  combine  it  with 
knowledge  of  a  political  nature.    There 
had  been  many  pressing  applications  made 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  giving  religious 
and  moral  instruction  to  the  people,  aii4 
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in  fkvqnr  of  his  propotitioii.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  was  aware  of  that 
Persons  who  were  desirous  of  diffusing^ 
knowledge  of  that  description  had  hitherto 
been  deterred  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
stamp-duty.  It  was  his  fate  to  read  moch 
of  the  unstamped  Press;  indeed,  some 
persons  were  kind  enough  frequently  to 
send  him  packages  of  unstamped  papers, 
with  a  view  to  prove  to  him  the  extent 
at  which  the  smuggling  had  reached;  and 
this  he  could  say,  that  according  as  it  hsd 
augmented  in  circulation,  it  had  improved 
in  quality.  Since  the  first  appearance  of 
unstamped  publications  to  the  present 
moment  their  character  had  gradually 
altered,  the  reason  of  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  a  wide  circulation.  A 
publication  of  limited  circulation  would  be 
lound  to  be  supported  by  a  particular  class, 
for  which  it  was  prepared  by  exciting  their 
passions  and  flattering  their  prejudices; 
but  if  they  came  to  a  largely  circulated 
paper,  they  would  find  it  must  suit  itself  to 
the  taste  of  the  people,  under  restricted 
circumstances.  He  appealed  to  the  hon. 
Members  who  had  supported  the  proposi* 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln,  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  that  proposition. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  repeal 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  make  the  relief  as  general  as 
possible  by  also  reducing  the  duty  on  paper. 
These  were  his  grounds  for  reducing  the 
stamp-duty  to  l(f.,  and  for  retaining  that 
\d.  He  hoped  also  he  had  shown,  that 
the  reduction  of  duty  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  was  not 
one  which  would  lead  to  the  good  conse- 

auences  which  he  anticipated.  That  a  re- 
uction  on  soap  would  give  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interests  he  was  sure  no  Gen- 
tleman in  his  senses  could  conceive.  As 
to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  that 
article,  he  had  reason,  by  experience  of  the 
past,  to  knew  that  such  would  not  be  the 
result ;  and  from  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey,  that  all  Excise  re- 
strictions would  be  removed  by  the  pro- 
position, he  entirely  dissented,  for  there 
should  be  an  Excise  law  to  collect  \d., 
88  well  as  collect  to  a  larger  amount. 
He  therefore  asked  the  friends  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  protect  the  revenues  of  the 
State— the  friends  of  the  law  to  assist  him 
in  maintaining  its  authority,  aiid  prevent- 
ing its  violation— and  the  friends  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  to  put  an  end 
to  such  A  state  of  things,  as  he  had  de* 


scribed — not  to  allow  the  mode  of  com* 
muntoation  to  be  through  those  who  bad 
been  punished  as  the  violators  and  evaders 
of  the  lawt  but  through  a  legalised  medium. 
ProaectttioDS  and  imprisonments  were  still 
going  on  day  after  day»  bringing  odium  on 
the  law  itself^  and  he  asked  those  who 
were  desirous  of  protecting  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  by  supporting  his  propoaitioo* 
The  very  offenders  and  criminals  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  had  become  objects  of 
universal  sympathy.  Subscriptions  had 
been  entered  into,  and  the  fines  which 
were  imposed  had  been  paid  by  the  contri^ 
butiona  of  the  people  ;  so  that  it  was,  in 
fact)  a  system  which  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  against  the  law,  and 
it  behoved  every  good  subject  to  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  defending  his  pro* 
position,  and  it  was  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  QaulbuTM  saidi  he  did  nol  rise  in  e 
spirit  of  either  personal  or  party  oppoeitioa 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  bot  simply  to 
consider  the  abstract  merits  of  the  propo* 
sition  before  them  s  to  discuss  the  questioii 
whethcTi  having  a  specific  amount  of  sur- 
plus revenue  to  dispose  ofj  it  was  more 
consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  to  apply  that  disposable  revenue 
in  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sbap*  or  la 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  newspapers.  To 
this  question  he  snould  strictly  confine 
himselt^  without  entering  into  any  discus* 
sion  as  to  the  proposed  penny  duty.  The 
simple  question  waSj  whether  they  should 
not  substitute  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's proposition  to  reduce  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers,  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposition  to  reduce  that  on  soap.  There 
was,  perhaps,  some  little  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining clearly  why  a  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  reduction  of  ode  duty 
instead  of  another,  but  there  were  certain 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  re- 
duction, and  these  principles  were  so  clear 
and  so  obviously  jtist  that  few  would 
venture  to  deny  them.  The  first  great 
principle  was,  that  in  effecting  your  reduc- 
tions you  should  reduce  that  duty  first,  a 
diminution  or  repeal  of  which  would  effect 
the  greatest  proportion  of  benefit  to  the 
greatest  extent — to  consult  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  community  in  preference  to 
the  advantage  of  a  part.  Another  prin- 
ciple was  this,  tliat  you  should  continue 
the  burden  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
luxuries  and  diminish  it  as  much  as  possi<^ 
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Me  upon  the  UflOMAf  m  of  life.  Looking 
at  tho  qtietlioB  beibra  them,  and  bearing; 
IB  mind  these  two  prinoiplet  of  legislation, 
he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  he  must  give 
his  opinion  in  (kvoor  of  the  proposition  of 
Ins  hon*  Friend  near  htm<  Before  he  pn>« 
oeeded  to  disouss  the  particular  question 
beibre  them,  he  would  just  advert  to  a 
point  touched  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
OoBtleman  opposite.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated,  that  the  revenue  was 
competent  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  reduc« 
tioQ  of  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers, 
but  not  competent  to  bear  the  charge  of  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  soap,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  did  not  anticipate  from  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  that  corre- 
sponding increased  consumption  of  the 
artiole  which  was  essential  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  derived  to  the  revenue  from  the 
decreased  duty.  Now  the  Report  of  the 
ExciseCommissioners  gave  quite  a  contrary 
opinion,  for  they  distinctly  stated  that  any 
additional  decrease  in  the  duty  on  soap 
would  lead  to  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  article,  nutting 
Ireland  out  of  the  question.  Tne  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey  had  accurately  stated, 
that  the  former  reduction  in  the  soap 
duties  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  the 
fair  dealer  to  cope  with  the  contraband 
dealer,but  this  object  would  be  fully  effected 
by  the  additional  reduction  now  proposed. 
Ijie  consumption  of  soap  had  only  increas- 
ed since  that  reduction,  in  what  he  would 
call  the  rural  districts  of  England.  In 
London  it  had  decreased.  The  year  before 
the  reduction  took  place,  the  quantity  of 
soap  brought  to  charge  in  the  metropolis 
was  d,290,000lbs.  The  quantity  brought 
to  charge  the  ]rear  after  the  reduction  had 
so  far  diminished  as  to  show  a  decrease  of 
half  a  million.  In  Scotland,  the  year  before 
the  reduction  took  place,  the  quantity 
of  soap  brought  to  charge  was  1  ]  ,300,000lbs. 
The  year  after  the  reduction  the  Quantity 
was  only  10,400,000lbs:  thus,  in  hoth 
cases,  clearly  showing,  that  the  reduction 
had  by  no  means  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  smuggler.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  where  there  were  not  the  same 
fiicilities  to  the  smuggler  to  obtain  im- 
proved material,  some  slight  increase  had 
taken  place.  An  additional  reduction  of 
the  duty  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  put  the  fair  trader  on  terms  at  least  of 
equality  with  the  fraudulent  trader.  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  contended  that 
the  MductioB  of  the  duty  did  not  in 
this  instance  increase  the  c^msumption  he 


should  have  taken  the  peculiar  tirana* 
stances  of  the  case  into  eonsideration. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  go  back  to  tho 
time  of  Queen  Anne  for  precedents.  Since 
then  ererything  connected  with  the  manu-« 
facture  had  changed.  It  did  not  now 
require  a  bulky  material  in  the  shape  Of  an 
alkali,  which  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
premiftes  without  creating  the  suspicion  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
excise  officers.  The  improvements  which 
had  taken  place  in  chemical  science  had 
given  to  the  illicit  manufacturer  the  means 
of  introducing  into  his  premises  concen- 
trated alkalies,  in  forms  which  were  well 
calculated  to  elude  suspicion,  to  evade  the 
utmost  vigilance,  and  to  give  the  smuggler 
every  possible  facility  of  escaping  detection. 
On  the  ground,  therefore,  of  justice  to  the 
ihir  trader,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  law,  he  thought  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  a  filrther  reduo 
tion  of  the  soap  duty  was  a  matter  <tf  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
reductions  proposed<*i-the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  contended,  in  the  Urst 

Slace,  that  soap  yielded  an  increasing 
uty  and  newspapers  a  decreasing  one, 
and,  therefore,  acyjrding  to  a  generally 
admitted  rule  in  financial  matters,  the  re- 
duction should  be  made  on  the  decreasing 
duty  and  not  on  the  increftsing  one.  With 
regard  to  the  increasing  duty  on  soap,  it 
had  already  been  shown  that  although 
there  was  a  trifling  increase  on  the  whole, 
yet  that  in  London,  Scotland,  and  the 
large  towns,  there  had  been  a  decrease. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  newspapers, 
what  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  done  P 
Why,  he  had  taken  as  his  standard  the 
stamp  duty  of  1831,  and  with  that  he  had 
compared  the  stamp  duty  of  1835.  ''  The 
newspaper  stamp  duty  of  1831,"  said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  ''yielded  a  net  re- 
venue of  483,000/.,  and  of  1835,  only 
450,000/. ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  decreas- 
ing duty.**  But  was  the  decrease  such  a 
continuing  decrease  as  to  justify  this  argu- 
ment? If  they  looked  to  the  average 
annual  duty  at  successive  periods  of  five 
years  they  would  then  come  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion.  The  average  of  the 
five  years,  ending  1825,  was  398,000/. ; 
of  the  five  years  ending  1830,  413,000/.; 
and  of  tne  five  jrears  ending  1835, 
464,000/. ;  showing  a  continuing  and  a 
considerable  increase  of  duty.  But  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  selected  the 
year  IMI  as  the  period  from  which  the 
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gtampfi  had  in  some  degree  decHoed^did  he 
not  recollect  the  degree  of  political  excite- 
ment which  then  prevailed  in  this  country  ? 
Did  he  forget  the  anxiety  of  all  men  at 
that  period  to  obtiiin  the  earliest  informa- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  that  House— 
proceedings  of  the  highest  interest^  and 
which  continued  during  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  this  year  than  was  ever  known 
before?  Did  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
forget  that  events  of  the  greatest  impor. 
tance  were  daily  occurring  on  the  Conti- 
nent, events  which  excited  the  strongest 
feelings  of  unxiety  in  the  breasts  of  men  of 
all  parties ;  and,  when^  consequently,  the 
information  afforded  by  the  press  was  more 
eagerly  sought  after^  and  its  circulation 
necessarily  higher  than  at  any  other  period ; 
and  was  it  fair  to  take  this  period  of  un- 
usual excitement  as  a  fair  criterion  on 
which  to  found  an  average.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  imugine  that  the  newspaper 
duty  was  a  decreasing  one.  Allowing  for 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  the  time 
alluded  to,  it  had  ever  since  been  an  in- 
creasing duty.  In  the  year  1 834t  the  gross 
produce  was  507,37^/.^  and  in  iSS5 
521,909/.,  showing  an  increase,  and  not  a 
decrease.  This  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  unfairness  of  taking  an  extraordinarv 
year  as  an  ordinary  standard.  They  all 
remembered  the  year  1813,  and  the  public 
anxiety  to  obtain  the  earliest  information 
of  the  great  events  then  transacting  in  the 
theatre  of  Europe.  In  that  year  the  news, 
paper  duty  rose  to  a  higher  amount  than  it 
ever  before  attained.  He  was  not  now 
stating  what  was  merely  his  own  opinion, 
but  he  appealed  to  what  had  happened  on 
former  occasions,  with  respect  to  the  stamp- 
duty  on  newspapers,  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. The  history  of  the  year  1813  must 
be  well  remembered — the  House  must 
know  how  the  anxiety  of  the  public  was 
kept  alive  by  the  great  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Europe  during  that  year.  Now 
what  was  the  fact  in  1813?  The  news- 
paper stamp  duty  rose  in  that  year  to  a 
iietght  that  it  had  never  before  attained. 
It  amounted  to  394,000/. ;  i.nd  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  In  the  succeeding  year, 
from  that  amount  it  fell  down  t.>  363,000/. 
— a  reduction  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
which  took  place  between  1831  as  i  1834, 
and  greater  than  that  which  took  place 
between  1831  and  1835.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  accurate  in  saying  that 
the  duty  was  a  continually  increasing  duty. 
He  trusted,  he  had  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  the  decrease  up  to  the  last  year ;  it 


was,  at  the  present  moment,  an  increasiiig 
duty.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  die 
newspaper  stamp  duty  would  go  on  gra« 
dually  rising.  His  right  hon.  Friend  said, 
that  this  was  not  an  agricultural  question, 
and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  not 
purely  an  agricultural  question;  but  he 
agreed  also  with  his  hon.  Friend  near  him, 
in  so  far  as  he  said  it  was  a  question  which 
affected  the  interest  of  every  man  engaged 
in  agriculture  on  the  one  hand,  however 
humble  his  station,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  also  affected  every  man  who 
was  a  manufacturer,  however  low  or  hnm- 
ble  his  station  might  be.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  soap  would  affect  every 
class  of  the  community.  Whatever  the 
station  of  the  parties,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
it  would  affect  them  all,  but  more  par-> 
ticularly  the  poor,  because  to  them  it  was 
not  a  source  of  comfort  merely,  it  was  es^ 
sential  to  their  health.  And  it  affected 
not  only  those  who  had  attained  a  certain 
age,  but  the  benefit  would  be  felt  equally 
by  the  oldest  and  the  youngest — it  was  as 
essential  to  infancy  as  to  age,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  health.  Every  reduction 
of  the  doty  on  soap  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Now,  could  they  say  the  same 
of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  ?  Were  not 
newspapers  limited  to  a  certain  class?  He 
found  by  the  return  of  the  number  of 
stamps  issued,  that  there  were  not  more 
than  about  300,000  persons  who  look  in 
newspapers.  The  number,  then,  who  took 
in  newspapers,  was  the  number  who  would 
be  directly  affected  by  the  relief  resulting 
from  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  thus  the 
relief  would  be  limited  to  the  300,000. 
The  soap  duty,  he  had  said,  affected  every 
member  of  the  community;  a  reduction 
in  that,  therefore,  instead  of  relieving  only 
300,000  persons,  would  give  relief  to  four- 
teen millions  of  the  population.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  tnat  not  more  than 
300,000  persons  read  newspapers — ^he 
only  spoke  of  those  who  took  them  in, 
and  he  contended,  that  only  they  would 
be  materially  affected  by  the  reduction. 
He  knew  very  well,  that  every  newspaper 
that  was  taken  was  read  by  a  considerable 
number,  and  viewing  the  subject  in  that 
way,  the  relief  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole.  The  differ- 
ence was  between  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
penny  and  4|d.,  and  3J.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  said,  the  duty  on  soap  bad  been 
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already  reduced,  and  others  must  take 
their  turn ;  therefore  he  now  proposed  to 
relieve  the  newspapers.  It  was  true,  that 
in  1833  there  was  repealed  half  the  duty 
on  8oap>  but  was  nothing  done  for  news- 
papers on  that  occasion?  Was  not  the 
duty  on  advertisements  reduced  in  the 
same  year  from  3s.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.?  That 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  newspaper 
proprietors.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
great  deal  of  competition  in  advertise- 
ments in  other  channels,  and  the  reduc- 
tion enabled  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
to  reduce  the  price  of  advertisements,  or 
to  obtain  more  extended  information  than 
they  obtained  before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told 
them,  that  in  the  present  Session,  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tors, he  intended  to  repeal  half  the  duty 
on  paper,  and  the  amount  of  that  would 
be  something  considerable  on  every  news- 
paper. Was  that  no  relief?  Bearing  in 
mind  the  reduction 'of  the  duty  on  adver- 
tisements, he  would  ask,  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  justified  in  saying,  that 
newspapers  had  had  no  indulgence  shown 
to  them  ?  Had  all  the  indulgence  been 
shown  to  the  manufacturers  of  soap  ?  He 
viewed  the  two  questions  as  standing 
equally  before  them,  and  he  would  ask 
the  House,  which  duty  ought  they  to  re- 
peal ?  He  approved  of  (he  principle,  that 
they  should  reduce  first  the  taxes  on  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  newspapers,  in  his 
opinion,  came  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  luxuries.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
said,  he  wished  to  see  the  newspaper  in 
the  poorest  cottage,  and  he  was  himself 
one  of  those  who  would  not  withhold  from 
the  humbler  classes  the  instruction  which 
they  might  derive  from  newspapers.  But 
did  his  right  hon.  Friend  imagine,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  newspaper 
from  Td,  to  5d.  would  have  the  effect  he 
desired?  When  they  bore  in  mind  the 
amount  of  the  labourer's  wages,  did  they 
believe  that  he  would  afford  even  a  weekly 
newspaper,  though  the  price  should  be 
reduced  to  4(/.  That  class  of  individuals 
were  in  the  habit  of  associating  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  newspapers  in  com- 
mon. A  newspaper  was  generally  taken 
in  by  the  master  whom  they  served  ; 
having  been  used  by  him,  it  went  to  his 
servants,  and  from  them  it  found  its  way 
to  the  labourers ;  and  thus  the  informa- 
tion which  newspapers  afforded  was  dif- 
fused amongst  the  population.  The  effect, 
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then,  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
be  to  relieve  the  master.  If  the  newspaper 
were  taken  in  at  a  public-house,  the  pub- 
lican would  gain  the  benefit,  and  no  al- 
lowance would  be  made  to  the  poor  man, 
because  the  reduction  was  so  small  an 
amount  that  it  would  not  be  divisible. 
The  greater  part  of  the  community,  then, 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  newspapers.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  said,  that  his  proposition 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  species  of  smuggling.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  would  appeal  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Excise  Commissioners.  "  Non 
mens  hie  sermo"  Speaking  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  soap,  they  said,  they 
had  no  doubt  it  would  materially  reduce 
the  smuggling  that  went  on  in  that  article. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  applied  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
newspaper  stamps  as  a  cure  for  the  smug- 
gling, but  he  must  dispute  that  position. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  said,  that  there 
were  parties  who  managed  to  undersell 
the  daily  press,  by  evading  the  stamp- 
duty,  and  ne  proposed  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional advantage  to  the  daily  press  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The 
duty,  however,  in  this  case,  did  not  ope- 
rate as  it  did  in  the  case  of  spirits,  where^ 
if  they  repealed  the  duty,  they  put  an  end 
to  the  illicit  dealing  which  resulted  from 
the  power  of  the  smuggler  to  undersell 
the  fair  trader.  He  maintained  that  the 
power  to  undersell  would  continue  even 
when  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  repealed 
his  twopences  on  the  stamps.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  contest  carried  on  with 
the  daily  press?  It  was  the  contest  of 
men  who  went  to  no  expense,  against  men 
who  went  to  great  expense,  in  providing 
the  article  which  they  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  editor  of  a  London  journal  went 
to  an  enormous  expense  to  procure  intelli- 
gence. He  incurred  a  very  g^eat  expense, 
if  he  might  say  so  without  being  out  of 
order,  to  obtain  accurate  reports  of  what 
occurred  in  this  House.  He  went  to  a 
still  greater  expense  for  foreign  intelli- 
gence ;  he  had  to  establish  foreign  corre- 
spondents—expresses anticipating  the  ar- 
rival of  the  post  brought  him  intelligence 
rom  abroad.  These  were  amongst  the 
expensive  arrangements  that  were  made 
to  secure  early  information  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  took  in  his  paper. 
Such,  then,  constituted  the  real  tax  which 
the  morning  papers  had  to  pay.    Talk  of 
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the  twopenny  stamp  in  comparison  with 
these  expenses,  why,  it  was  as  nothing! 
And  the  man  who  edited  the  paper,  taking 
the  parts  and  information  which  his  con- 
temporary, who  paid  for  them,  had  been 
to  such  an  expense  in  purchasing,  must 
ever  come  into  the  market  on  terms  so 
advantageous,  that  as  a  set-ofl*  against 
them  the  amount  of  the  stamp-duty  was 
insignificant.  When  the  duty  was  re- 
pealed would  there  not  be  the  same  at- 
tempts to  get  information, he  might  almost 
say,  at  no  charge  at  all?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  of  the  difficulty 
that  had  been  experienced  in  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  repress  the  un- 
stamped newspapers.  Would  he  be  able 
to  protect  that  press  which  paid  for  in- 
formation, against  that  press  which  did 
not  ?  Would  he  be  able  to  prevent  infor- 
mation obtained  by  The  Morning  Chronicle 
or  The  Times,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
being  made  available  by  the  publishers  of 
the  penny  newspapers,  while  the  others 
were  published  at  4d.  or  5dJ  and  what 
would  be  the  result  if  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it  ?  He  would  not  say,  that  the  daily 
newspapers  would  be  ruined  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  their  profits;  but  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
tnore  fatal  consequences  that  would  ensue 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
The  editors  of  the  present  respectable  pa- 
pers, not  able  to  compete  with  their  an- 
tagonists, would  be  compelled  to  forego 
obtaining  that  information  which  was  now 
so  accurately  given  ;  the  press  generally 
would  be  reduced  to  this — they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion of  what  fell  from  hon.  Members  in 
this  House,  or  of  other  events  of  great  in- 
terest with  the  public.  He  feared  that 
they  would  in  this  way  lower  the  general 
tone  of  the  press  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  the  channel  for  the 
dissemination  of  useful  information.  He 
begged  to  warn  the  friends  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  amongst  the  people 
against  lowering  the  tone  of  the  press  of 
this  country.  When  he  compared  the 
Baily  press  of  this  country  with  the  news- 
papers of  other  countries  that  came  before 
him,  he  confessed  he  was  proud  of  its 
superiority.  He  saw  that  subjects  were 
discussed  in  it  on  one  side  and  the  other 
with  the  greatest  ability.  Sometimes,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  daily  papers  yielded 
too  much  to  the  excitement  which  existed, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  distin- 


guished by  great  judgment  and  temper. 
When  he  looked  to  the  press  of  foreign 
countries,  he  found  it  occupied  with  long 
disquisitions  on  theatrical  exhibitions  and 
other  things  interesting  to  the  people  of 
those  countries ;  but  such  matters  pos^ 
sessed  comparatively  little  interest  for  the 
people  of  England.  When  he  looked  at 
the  newspapers  of  America,  which  were 
referred  to  as  a  roo^^el  of  what  newspapers 
ought  to  be,  he  must  confess  he  saw  in  the 
newspapers  of  England  a  superiority  in 
the  character,  the  style,  and  the  manner 
of  discussing  political  questions,  which 
convinced  him  that  if  they  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  low  amount  of  duty,  they 
had,  nevertheless,  some  other  advantages 
of  a  most  important  nature,  which  they 
derived  from  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and 
their  other  press  regulations.  He  was 
sorry,  then,  to  find  a  measure  introduced, 
such  as,  in  his  opinion,  would  tend  ma- 
terially to  lower  the  character  of  the 
press,  by  causing  the  proprietors  of  the 
respectable  portion  to  forego  the  expenses 
for  information,  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  tlie  news- 
papers. Looking  at  the  two  duties,  he 
would  say,  that  the  repeal  of  the  one 
would  confer  a  great  advantage  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  whilst  the  other  would 
confer  only  a  limited  benefit  on  a  limited 
portion.  The  one  would  contribute  to 
the  health  and  add  to  the  domestic  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people,  the  other  would  give 
a  small  advantage  to  those  who  read 
newspapers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  soap  to  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  newspapers. 

Mx.  Charles  BuUer  thought,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  press  of  other  qcmib- 
tries.  He  was  as  little  inclined  as  any 
man  to  give  the  palm  of  suneriority  to  any 
other  nation,  but  he  shoula  blush  for  our 
literature  if  he  thought  it  as  much  inferior 
as  he  considered  the  daily  press  of  this 
country  was  inferior  to  that  otFranoe.  He 
would  say  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  was  no  person  of  high  political  and 
literary  character  connected  with  the  press 
of  this  country,  who  could  at  all  compare 
in  this  restiect  with  that  distinguished 
writer  M.  Chateaubriand.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  feared  the  character 
of  the  press  of  this  country  would  be 
lowered,  and  he  contended  that  there  would 
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be  th«  SUM  fartuby  «i  before.    He  laid^ 
tbe  question  wee  not  the  amount  of  duty» 
but  the  expense  of  acquiring  information. 
Why,  was  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  aware 
of  the  existence  of  evening  papers  in  this 
country,  and  that  those  evening  papers 
copied  almost  entirely  their  inft)rmation 
from  the  morning  papers?      Those  who 
now  dealt  illicitly,  after  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  would  no  longer  bave  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  whole  country  in  their  behalf. 
This  was  a  question  to  which  the  House 
should  giTe  its  best  attention.    They  might 
enforce  what  stamp  duty  they  pleased  ;  but 
they  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  it  while 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people  con-^ 
tinned  the  same  as  at  present.    Many  hon. 
Gentlemen,  it  appeared  to  him,  supposed 
that  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stamp  duty   on   newspapers^ 
were  so  because  by  that  means  they  hoped 
they  ml^ht  be  able  with  the  greater  (aci- 
Hty  to  distribute  political  tracts  amongst 
the  people.    Those  who  supposed  so,  did 
bim  afad'  others  very  great  injustice^  for 
their  object  was  not  to  circulate  political 
tracts,  not  to  circulate  political  opinions, 
but  to  circulate  facts  connected  with  know* 
ledge.    It  was  not  to  circulate  the  Whig, 
Radical,  or  Tory  doctrines,  but  to  put  the 
people  in  possession  of  whatever  occurred 
in  that  House,  or  in  any  other  arena  of 
politics.     He  believed  that  none  had  suf- 
fered more  than  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
ft'Om  the  ignoranoe  of  the  people.    Ex- 
perience ought  to  have  proved  to  them  that 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  keep  the  people 
in  darkness.    The  excitement  of  the  people 
was  owing  frequently  to  the  exaggerations 
of  falsehoods,  and  which  were  only  credible 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
That  ignoranoe  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
people  not  having  information  afforded  to 
them  on  cheaper  terms.     Now,  when  the 
people  decided  respecting  the  Reform  que»^ 
tion^  there  was  a  gnat  deal  of  exaggeration 
pievatitng  as  to  the  defects  of  the  system. 
He  granted  it— it  was  quite  true,  that 
there  was  that  exaggeration.     One  reason, 
for  inatanoe»  for  the  people  thinking  that 
Reftnrn  was  necessary  was,  that  in  one  part 
of   the  country  they   believed  that   the 
Arehbisbop  of    Canterbury  had   80,000/. 
a-year.    In  his  own  oounty  it  was  believed 
that  the  Dowager  of  a  Peer's  family,  who 
bad  not  even  received  one  farthing  of  the 
public  money,  had  a  pension  of  IS, 000/. 
aa-year.     Tiiis  was  considered  to  be  another 
reason  for  reform.    These  were  the  exagge 
rations  that   prevailed,   and  it  was   hon. 


Gentlemen  oppoeite   who    produoed  the 
state  of  things.    Now  he  Mould  aay  for 
himself  and  cihen^  that  Radicals  or  Re* 
formers,  or  whatever  else  they  might  be» 
they  knew  the  facts  to  be  otherwise ;  they 
read  the  newspapers,  and  they  knew  how 
absurd  such  tales  were.    Those  who  op- 
posed  the  circulation  of  cheap  knowledge* 
acted  most  inconsistently  -,  for  they  trusted 
the  poor  man  with  the  franchise,  and  they 
would  not  give  to  him  the  knowledge  of 
how  he  ought  to  exercise  it.    And  yet  they 
said  those  men  were  stupid,  when    their 
minds  could  be  influenced  and  their  actions 
decided  by  such  arguments.    Why,  he  said 
to  such  persons,  **  It  is  your  own  foult  if 
they  were  wrong,  and  decided  against  you." 
He  did  not  mean  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  could  gain  much  from  the 
information  of  the  people.      They  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  public 
opinion  would  destroy  all  the  abuses  which 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  sought  to  sustain. 
The  question,   then,   was,  whether  these 
abuses  should  be  removed  by   a  well-in* 
structed,  moderatOi  and  virtuous  people; 
or  whether  they  should  be  torn  down  by  a 
fanatical    and    ill-instructed   mob.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  news- 
papers were  a  mere  luxury.    He  thought 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  said 
so,  he  connected  them  with  all  the  agree, 
able  associations  connected  with  the  break- 
fast-table.   The  question  now  he  believed 
to    be    this — whether   knowledge   was  a 
luxury  or  a  necessary  for  the  people?  hon. 
Gentlemen   opposite    insisted   it    was   a 
luxury ;   he,  on  the  contrary,  said  there 
was  nothing   it  was  more  necessary  the 
people  should  have ;  and  any  Government 
would  find  to  its  cost  how  wrong  it  would 
act,  when  it  sought  to  deprive  the  people  of 
that  knowledge  which  they  deemed  to  be 
their  dearest  and  most  cherished  acquisi- 
tion.   He  wished  now  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  another  tax,  between  which  and  the 
stamp-tax  there  was  a  competition.     He 
must  say,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  other  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  did  him  extreme  injustice,  if  they 
supposed  the  right  hon.  tne  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  about  to  take  a  por- 
tion from  the  soap  t^x  that  he  should  op- 
pose that  proposition.     If  that  were  the 
only  question  before  the  House  he  would 
vote  for  it ;  but  the  question  was,  which 
of  the  two  taxes  should  be  taken  off?     He 
never  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  did  not  know  how  a  gentleman 
ill   that  situation  felt.      But,  if  he   were 
Y  2 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  should 
think  that  one  great  merit  in  a  tax  would 
be  that  he  was  able  to  get  it.  That  single 
circumstance  would  be  superior  in  his 
mind  to  many  important  questions.  Another 
thing  was,  in  which  case  was  there  the 
most  smuggling  ?  In  which  case  would  the 
alteration  be  the  most  beneficial  ?  In  the 
very  first  place,  he  did  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  great  effect  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty.  Taking  the  state- 
ment of  the  ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  the  Excise  Report,  it  i^peared  that 
the  number  of  pounds  of  soap  used  by  I 
each  person  was  six  and  a  half  a  year»  so 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  propositioo 
to  retlace  the  duty  a-halfpenny  a  pound 
would  be  to  give  3{d.  m  year  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  country. 

It  was  contended,  however,  that  this  re- 
duction of  one  baifjpenny  would  put  down 
smu^^ng,  though  it  appealed  that  the  re- 
duction ora  penny  halfpenny  whidi  had 
taken  place  already  had  not  hieen  suooessfbl 
in  effecting  that  olject.  The  reductaon  of 
this  halfpenny,  it  wassaid,  would  tSett  wod- 
ders»  which  thereductioii  of  ^  three  half- 
pence had  not  been  aUe  to  aoooasplish. 
««  Take  off  thb  peculiar  haU^y^  aid 
the  right  hon.  Gentkmaa  opposite,  in  dhow- 
nan's  phiase,  **  and  yon  diall  see  what  yon 
dttdl  see;**  but*  as  he  was  not  in  the  show- 
man^s  bos,  he  mnsl  be  excused  fior  not  be- 
lieving in  the  marr^  All  that  they  had 
tojm^ofas  to  the  Infect  of  the  reduction 
of  thfoe4iaUpence  which  had  abready  taken 
|4ace— all  they  could  judge  of  the  dfiect  of 
taking  off  the  hallpeni^y— was  by  the  woids 
that  had  (alien  (ran  the  right  hon.  G^itle. 
man  oi^^oaitew  As  it  becwne  expcdimt  to 
turn  out  one  Ministry  or  another  »Mne  new 
|Uan  was  always  pioposcd  (or  the  relief  of 
th«»  agricuhttval  interests  They  now  pio^ 
posed  ^>  lake  the  taxoffsoap»  but  that  would 
turn  out  (^w  the  benelit  of  the  Russians, 
lie  »U|^ioewd  ihat  Russia  supplied  one^third 
t^lhe  tallow  that  was  consumed  in  this 
cimutry*  ainl  that  was  always  sufikient  to 
rr^iluK^  the  waiket.  Now  if  they  took  off 
thu  lax  wilhout  imiHtMt^  a  tax  on  Russian 
taUoWk  ihey  would  be  merclv  reducing  the 
lax  l\vr  ihe  beuefil  of  the  feusnans.  He 
wa«  t«Jd»  U|H>u  giHHl  authority,  that  when 
tht^  wduclUux  tm  nia)>  and  camllca  took  place, 
stHlH^  luu<^  ag(\  iKe  ftr»t  evidence  of  the  ef* 
fvvl  \4'  il  was  \\\  a  letter  (Voin  a  Rusnan 
Wvkvr«  adviMUg  hU  ixvrn«)Hnulent  to  keep 
back  hi*  laUow*  Rvr  Ibo  ctUvt  of  the  rctluc* 
tVv^v  s>f  ihe  ^\«lv  wxnild  bo  to  cause  a  rise  in 
lW\^atk^.  it  a  tax  was  to  be  taken  offhe 


contended  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  agriculturist,  and 
it  should  be  taken  off  in  such  a  way  as  that 
every  class  of  agriculturists  would  have  a 
participation  in  the  advantage  of  the  reduc- 
tion. If  the  question  was  to  be  between 
the  two  classes  of  agriculturists,  those  who 
rejMiesented  the  tillage  interest  would  have 
claims  far  beyond  those  who  represented  the 
pasture  lands.  He  did  not  support  the  re- 
peal of  stamp  duties  from  party  or  factious 
motives,  but  from  a  desire  to  promote  mo* 
rality  and  order  amongst  the  people.  No- 
thing was  easier  than  to  answer  argument 
hy  laughter,  and  it  was  a  species  of  discus- 
sion  in  which  those  on  the  opposite  side 
were  eminentlT  felicitous.  Let  them  come 
forward,  and  uow  that  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  a  great  nation  like  this  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  and^  having  shown  this, 
then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
dww  how  they  could  reverse  the  proceedings 
of  past  yean,  and  again  reduce  the  people 
to  their  former  state  of  political  thraldom. 

Lord  Samdom  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  Excise  Commissioners  respecting  the 
redaction  of  the  dntv  on  soap,  to  show 
that  it  had  not  the  e£Ject  ascribed  to  it  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard.  In  the 
course  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
f^t  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, not  one  word  was  said  by  that  right 
hon.  Gentlemaa  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  plan  (or  equalising  the  duties  on  Irish 
newspapers  was  received,  nor  was  the 
House  told  of  the  number  of  public  meet- 
ings called  in  that  country  to  exclaim 
against  it.  It  was  his  opinion  as  lo  the 
soap  duty,  that  its  reduction  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  By 
repealing  that  duty  it  vrould  get  rid  of  a 
great  many  vexatious  Excise  regulations. 
With  respect  to  the  press  he  felt  bound 
to  say  this,  that  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
say,  that  newspapers  which  were  inferior 
in  price  to  the  English  newspapers  were 
superior  to  them  in  talent.  One  who  had 
travelled  recently  in  America  did  not  con- 
cur with  him  in  that  opinion,  for  he  de- 
clared that  every  vulgar  fool  who  could 
call  names,  might  set  himself  up  as  a 
newspaper  editor  :*~^  Our  newspaper  and 
periodical  press  is  bad  enough.  Its  sins 
against  propriety  cannot  be  justified,  and 
ought  not  to  be  defended.  But  its  vio- 
lence is  weakness,  its  liberty  restraint,  and 
even  its  atrocities  are  virtues,  when  com- 
pared with  that  system  of   brutal  and 
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cheap  in  the  United  States,  that  the  gene- 
rality even  of  the  lowest  order  can  afford 
to  purchase  them.  They  therefore  depend 
for  support  on  the  most  ignorant  class 
of  the  people.  Everything  they  contain 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  taste  and 
apprehension  of  men  who  labour  daily  for 
their  bread,  and  are  of  course  indifferent 
to  refinement  either  of  language  or  rea- 
soning. With  such  readers,  whoever 
*  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please.' 
Strong  words  take  place  of  strong  argu- 
ments, and  every  vulgar  booby  who  can 
call  names  and  procure  a  set  of  types 
upon  credit  may  set  up  as  an  editor,  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success.  In  England 
it  is  fortunately  still  different.  News- 
papers being  expensive,  the  great  body  of 
their  supporters  are  to  be  found  among 
people  of  comparative  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, though  they  practically  circulate 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  abundance 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  information. 
The  public,  whose  taste  they  are  obliged 
to  consult,  is,  therefore,  of  a  higher  order; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is  apparent  in  the  vast  superiority  of  talent 
they  display,  and  in  the  wider  range  of 
knowledge  and  argument  which  they  bring 
to  bear  on  all  questions  of  public  interest. 
How  long  this  may  continue  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict,  but  I  trust  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  weigh  well  the  con- 
sequences before  he  ventures  to  take  off, 
or  even  materially  to  diminish,  the  tax  on 
newspapers.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
bad  as  the  state  of  the  public  press  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  improved  by  any  legislative 
measure.  Remove  the  stamp  duty,  and 
the  consequences  will  inevitably  be,  that 
there  will  be  two  sets  of  newspapers — one 
for  the  rich  and  educated,  the  other  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  England,  like 
America,  will  be  inundated  by  produc- 
tions, contemptible  in  point  of  talent,  but 
not  the  less  mischievous  on  that  account. 
The  check  of  enlightened  opinion — the 
only  efficient  one— on  the  press  will  be 
annihilated,  the  standard  of  knowledge 
and  morals  will  be  lowered;  and  let  it, 
above  ail,  be  remembered  that  this  tax,  if 
removed,  can  never  after  be  imposed. '' 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  author  of 
nd  Manners  in  America  as  to  the 
state  of  the  American  press,  and  no  opinion 
would  be  more  decisive.  One  argument 
used  by  the  right  boo*  Oentteman  for  the 


reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duties 
was,  that  the  papers  should  be  protected 
against  smugglers.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
to  make  the  same  struggle  against  the 
smuggler  with  the  newspaper  that  cost 
5d.f  that  he  would  have  with  a  newspaper 
that  cost  7d,  This  was,  he  considered, 
made  as  one  of  the  many  already  made  in 
the  dangerous  course  of  concession  which 
Ministers  were  pursuing.  The  general 
feeling,  he  believed,  was  not  at  all  so 
occupied  upon  this  subject  as  some  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  It  was  like  many  others, 
in  which  petitions  were  procured,  as  they 
could  be  procured  upon  any  other  subject, 
they  showed  the  anxiety  of  some  indivi- 
duals, but  not  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
He  believed  that  the  country  would  be 
more  gratified  if  the  manufacture  of  one  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life  were  relieved, 
and  the  article  itself  could  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  The  manufacture  of  that 
article  was  now  arrested  by  Excise  regu- 
lations, and  which  regulations  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  against  smugglers. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  fol« 
lowed  by  the  removal  of  these  oppressive 
Excise  regulations,  and  the  consequences 
would  be,  that  they  should  not  see  the 
article  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  the 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  an  export 
trade  most  advantageous  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Buckingham  observed,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  crime  which  prevailed  in 
the  country  originated  in  ignorance.  The 
people  had  not  information,  and  although 
they  had  a  vast  body  of  laws,  the  people 
were  not  informed  of  them.  Another 
pregnant  evil  which  resulted  from  the 
present  system  was,  that  it  was  in  the 
beer-shop  and  the  gin-shop  only  that  the 
operative  could  obtain  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper.  With  regard  to  the  counter- 
proposition  of  the  evening,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  deny  the  advantages  of  having 
a  cleanly  population,  but  he  thought  it 
much  more  important  that  they  should  be 
instructed,  for  they  would  then  soon  find 
out  the  value  of  cleanliness  themselves. 
As  long  as  the  present  heavy  tax  was 
imposed  upon  newspapers,  an  enormous 
circulation  was  required  before  the  pub- 
lishers were  repaid,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  they  had  to  pander  to  all  sorts 
of  tastes  in  order  to  find  sufficient  read* 
ers  ;  there  was  foreign  news  for  one  class, 
scandal  for  another,  abuse  for  the  third. 
The  poorer  classes  of  persons  were  per* 
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fectly  astonished  to  see  how  the  rich  could 
tolerate  the  abuse  and  private  scandal 
which  loaded  the  periodical  pages  of  the 
present  day.  Witn  respect  to  the  present 
proposal  for  the  reduction  of  the  news- 
paper stamp  duty,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  for  his  own  part  he  should 
rather  prefer  a  graduated  ad  valorem 
duty,  extending  as  low  as  a  farthing  on  a 
penny  paper,  which  of  course  should  be 
proportionably  smaller  and  lighter  than 
one  published  at  a  shilling,  and  rated  ac- 
cordingly.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
as  this,  newspapers  could  be  provided, 
adapted  to  the  means  of  every  class  of 
society,  and  the  postage  would  l>e  paid 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  and 
weight.  Having  thrown  out  this  sugges- 
tion,  he  must  admit,  that  under  all  cir-> 
cumstances,  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would, 
undoubtedly,  lead  to  much  good,  and  he 
should  support  it. 

Mr.  Handle^  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  should 
induce  him  to  vote  against  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Sir  C.Knightley).  He  begged  to  assure  the 
Committee  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
proposition  as  conferring  any  boon  upon 
the  farmer,  even  if  it  were  carried  to  tlie 
full  extent  recommended  by  that  hon. 
Member.  In  saying  this,  he  might,  he 
thought,  lay  claim  to  sincerity,  for  be  had 
always  been  a  friend  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  he  had  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  inflaenced  by  party  or  political  con* 
siderations  in  delaying  to  bring  forward 
any  motion,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
tend  to  its  relief.  Upon  a  former  occasion 
the  motion  which  he  (Mr.  Handley)  had 
brought  forward  on  this  subject,  was 
accompanied  with  a  proposition  for  an 
increased  duty  on  foreign  tallow :  but 
while  it  was  his  object,  as  he  had  frankly 
owned  at  the  tim«»  to  confer  relief  upon 
tho  agricultural  interest,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  justified  in  taxing  the  whole 
cmnmunity  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
interest  without  offering  them  some  ad- 
vantage as  an  equivalent:  and  h«  had 
there^re  proposed  the  Repeal  of  the 
Soap  Tax — a  tax  which  he  considered 
extremely  objecuonable.  He  was  glad 
on  that  occasion,  to  hear  his  right  hoA. 
Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
give  him  a  promise  that  he  would,  as  soon 
as  possible,  endeavour  to  relax  those 
sbackiei,  toifbic^h^  9f  all  maaufi^tareTSi 


the  soap  manufacturer  was  peculiarly  sub- 
jected. But  the  hon.  Member  for  IVorth- 
amptonshire  appeared  in  his  (Mr.  Hand- 
ley  s)  opinion,  to  have takenonly,ifhe might 
use  the  expression,  the  husk  of  his  (Mr. 
Handley's)  proposition,  and  to  have  left 
the  kernel  behind :  he  had  adopted  that 
part  of  it  only  which  offered  compensation 
to  the  public  for  the  relief  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  contemplated  by  the 
other  part  of  it^  and  then  he  called  it  '*  a 
boon  to  the  farmer.'*  Of  the  whole  amount 
of  tallow  manufactured  in  this  country, 
only  25,000  tons  were  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  It  might  indeed  be  said, 
that  the  quantity  would  increase.  It 
might  be  increased,  but  unquestionably 
not  by  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire.  He  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  hard  soap  to  l^d, 
and  on  soft  soap  to  a  l\d,  per  lb.  Did  he 
not  know,  that  into  the  composition  of  the 
latter  description  of  soap,  not  one  atom  of 
tallow  entered?  Since  the  reduction 
effected  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  duty 
on  farm  oils,  they  had  formed  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  kind  of  soap.  With  reference  to 
the  tax  upon  newspapers,  he  (Mr.  Hand- 
ley)  bad  unquestionably,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  said  it  was  not  the  tax  which  he 
should  have  selected  for  reduction  if  the 
choice  rested  with  him.  He  said  so  still. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  had 
been  somewhat  altered  of  late.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  had  not 
shown  that  by  reducing  the  duty  on  Soap, 
in  the  manner  he  proposed,  he  would  re- 
move auy  of  those  grievous  restrictions  of 
which  the  manufacturers  of  that  article 
so  much  complained ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  (Mr.  Handley)  did  not  think,  that  for 
the  sacrifice  he  proposed  to  make  of  the 
revenue,  he  had  offered  any  equivalent 
either  to  tho  public  or  the  Minister.  He 
should  vote  for  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Roebuck  rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
"  Divide,'' "  Divide,"  "  Withdraw."    The 

£  resent  question,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
lember,  was  not  a  question  of  revenue, 
but  a  question  of  party  politics.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  politics  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  keep  up  that 
despotic  rule,  the  fruits  of  which  they  had 
so  long  enjoyed.  The  party  on  bis  {the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  were  anxk>ua 
to  free  tb#  pQ9pl$  9i  thif  couotry  irom  the 
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shackles  which  their  ignorance  had  so 
long  bound  upon  them.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  did  not 
care  one  farthing  whether  the  revenue  was 
diminished  a  few  thousands  or  not ;  they 
only  pretended  to  be  the  farmers'  friend  on 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  in- 
fluence over  a  certain  class  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate  the 
ignorance  which  had  hitherto  hung  about 
them.  An  hon.  Member  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  had  said,  there  was  no 
need  to  carry  pernicious  knowledge  into 
the  cottage.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck) contended 
that  knowledge  could  not  be  pernicious  ; 
he  did  not  care  what  opinions  might  be 
circulated,  if  facts  were  also  circulated. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  knew  very 
well,  that  as  soon  as  facts  were  generally 
and  clearly  understood,  their  power  would 
be  totally  at  an  end.  That  was  their  ob- 
ject in  coming  forward  on  the  present 
occasion,  though  masked  under  the  paltry 
pretence  of  friendship  to  the  farmer.  The 
country  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  a 
shallow  pretext,  the  only  parties  who  were 
deceived  were  the  hon.  Gentlemen  them- 
selves, who  fancied  they  could  delude 
the  people  by  such  a  proceeding.  They 
however  were  easily  seen  through^  added 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  What 
was  it  pretended  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duly  on  soap  would  do  for  the  agri- 
culturist ?  why  simply  by  causine  an  in- 
creased demand  for  tallow,  and  conse- 
quently some  increase  in  the  demand  for 
agpricultural  produce.  But  whom  would 
this  benefit,  small  as  it  was,  go  to  ? — not 
the  agricultural  labourer-^not  the  farmer 
—but  to  the  landowner,  if  to  anybody.  In 
opposing  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper 
X  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
had  racked  their  hrains  for  arguments, 
but  why  need  they  go  to  America,  what 
bad  America  to  do  with  the  case?  He 
held,  and  he  was  prepared  to  show  it  by 
a  comparison  of  the  stamped  newspapers 
with  the  unstamped,  that  the  latter  were 
the  superior,  both  m  respect  of  intelligence 
mod  of  morality.  Ay,  superior — and  he 
challenged  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cheered, 
to  point  out  a  tingle  unstamped  newspa- 
per which  contained  a  tenth  of  the  scur- 
riility,  the  obscenity,  and  the  downright 
namorality  whidi  was  to  be  found  in  the 
stamped  newspapers  of  the  day.  Had  any 
hon.  Member  dared  to  bring  down  in  his 
band  a  copy  of  an  onstamped  newspaper 
to  support  thdr  aigumeota  at  to  the  per- 


nicious nature  of  iu  contents.  No  one 
had  done  so.  On  the  other  hand,  ha 
could  refer  them  to  an  article  in  Tho 
Tltmes,  where  it  was  stated,  duat  a  certain 
individual,  whom  it  was  pleased  to  style 
**  the  big  beggarman,''  was  going  to  be  ez« 
hibited  as  a  show.  He  should  like  to 
know,  whether  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
cheered  this  did  so  to  show  their  accord- 
ance  in  the  sentiment  which  pervaded  this 
article.  He  could  go  on  with  many  in- 
stances  of  a  like  kind,  but  he  need  not 
trouble  the  House  with  them.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  read  a  state- 
ment printed  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ronavne,  at  which  every  one  who  heard  it 
shuddered  with  horror  and  disgust.  And 
yet  people  talked  about  deluging  the 
country  with  the  pernicious  effusions  of 
the  press.  What,  deluge  the  country 
with  John  Bulls  and  Ages  and  other 
papers  of  the  kind,  taken  exclusively 
by  the  higher  and  richer  classes.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  might  cry  **  Ob,  oh  1 "  as  their 
only  reply  to  his  assertion — "oh,  ohl'' 
was  very  easily  said,  but  he  repeated  it, 
and  he  challenged  a  denial  of  bis  assertion, 
that  the  higher  classes  delighted  in  printed 
obscenity — delighted  also  in  scandal  and 
personal  abuse.  They  would  not  find 
these  in  the  papers  circulated  in  the  pot- 
house ;  there  was  no  filthy  obscenity,  no 
disgusting  personal  scandal  in  these,  it 
was  in  the  rich  man's  paper,  in  the  parson's 
paper,  in  The  Age  ana  The  John  Bull,  and 
these  were  the  papers  which  pandered  to 
the  morbid  appetites  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  They  paid  their  seven  pence  for 
it,  and  they  wished  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
it,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  allow  them  ; 
and  sure  he  was,' that  if  the  stamp  duty  were 
taken  off  newspapers  to-morrow,  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  obeoeoity  cir- 
culated by  means  of  the  press.  On  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  the  voice 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  bear 
down  the  obscenity  which  already  existed 
in  it,  and  that  the  aristocracy  would  at  last 
be  ashamed  to  foster  and  encourage  it. 
Again  he  denied  the  assertion,  and  he 
challenged  hon.  Members  who  put  it  for- 
ward to  prove  it,  that  immorality  would 
be  increased  by  throivingopen  the  news- 
paper press  ;  unless  indeed  it  were  immo- 
rality in  their  eyes  to  teach  the  people  to 
understand  their  rights,  to  stand  up  for 
what  they  ought  to  demand,  and  to  put 
down  the  aristocratical  domination  under 
which  they  had  too  long  labouredf 
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Mr.  Kearsley  begged  to  assure  tbe  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath^  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  cried  out  '*  oh !" 
during  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  He  (Mr.  Kearsley)  had  really 
never  noted  anything  that  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member;  he  had 
never  condescended  to  do  so.  lie  would, 
however^  ask  the  noble  Lordj  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  what  pleasure 
they  had  just  listened  to  the  disgusting 
speech  of  tne  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bemal)  was  quite 
sure  the  hon.  Member  could  not  be  aware 
of  the  word  which  had  just  fallen  from 
him. 

Mr.  Kearsley :  Sir,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  might  have  used  language  stronger 
than  the  circumstances  required.  I  admit 
that  the  language  was  strong ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  a  more  disgusting  speech  I  never 
heard. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  really  very  sorry 
to  call  the  hon.  Member's  attention  again 
to  the  words  which  he  made  use  of,  but  I 
must  beg  to  repeat  it,  and  in  doing  so  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  language 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  was  such 
as  was  never  permitted  to  be  used  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Kearslev :  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
hon.  Member  U>r  Bath  having  charged  me 
with  what  is  not  true,  I  cannot  charac- 
terise his  speech  by  other  terms.  [''  Order! 
Chair  rn 

Mr.  Hoehuck:  I  trust  the  House  will 
permit  the  debate  to  proceed,  and  make 
allowance  for  what  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  infirmity  of  the  hon.  Member  op- 
posite. 

Mr.  Taul  Methuen:  I  think  it  is  due 
not  only  to  this  House  but  to  the  country, 
that  the  Chairman  should  declare  whether 
the  language  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Kearsley)  is  such  as  should  be 
addressed  to  this  House,  or  such  as  it  is 
becoming  in  us  to  hear,  without  repre- 
hension. I  come  here  to  do  my  duty  to 
my  constituents,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  language  which  is  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Kearsley :  Sir,  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Paul 
Methuen)  thinks  proper  so  precipitately  to 
interrupt  me,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim, 
'^  Paul  I  Paul!  why  persecutest  thou  me?' 
[The  hon.  Member  left  his  seat,  and  walked 


down  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where, 
after  bowing  twice,  he  made  two  efforts  to 
retire,  but  being  stopped  at  the  bar,  re- 
turned to  his  place.] 

Mr.  Walter  felt  it  his  duty  to  address 
the  House  on  a  subject  upon  which  he 
could  give  some  practical  information. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  rise  to  order,  Sir.  I  wish 
to  ask  you.  Sir,  as  Chairman,  whether  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  are  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  disorderly  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  this  evening.  Again,  Sir, 
as  our  Chairman,  you  have  declared,  (and 
we  are  prepared  to  support  you  in  the 
opinion,)  that  the  words  used  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan,  are  unbecoming  of 
him  in  his  present  situation.  The  only 
course  left  you,  then.  Sir,  as  Chairman,  is 
I  apprehend,  to  call  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  retract  the  words;  and  in  case  of 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  I  think  that  you  axe 
called  upon  to  put  in  force  the  authority 
vested  in  you  as  Chairman.  I  think  a  fur- 
ther apology  is  due  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  his  conduct  as  it  regards  the  House ; 
for  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  I 
have  never  seen  an  hon.  Member  leave  his 
place,  and  behave  in  the  manner  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  behaved  this  night. 
Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, to  Call  upon  the  hon.  Member  to 
make  that  apology  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  bound  to  give. 

The  Chairman :  In  answer  to  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  me,  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
has,  when  called  upon,  but  one  course  to 
pursue  with  reference  to  such  a  question  as 
the  present,  and  that  is,  when  an  hon. 
Member  misconducts  or  misbehaves  him- 
self, the  Chairman  is  imperatively  bound 
by  his  duty,  if  the  hon.  Member  refuses  to 
offer  any  explanation  of,  or  apology  for  bifi 
conduct,  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Speaker 
for  the  exercise  of  his  superior  authority. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  wanting  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty  whenever  I 
sec  the  necessity  of  applying  for  the  supe- 
rior jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr«  H.  Bulfver:  I  think.  Sir,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  case,  you  are 
called  upon  to  exert  that  authority  which. 
you  possess  of  reporting  these  proceedings 
to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  move.  Sir,  that  you  re^ 
port  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Chairman:  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  has  moved  that  1  should  re« 
port  progress,  and  as  he  has  made  as  the 
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ground  of  bis  motion,  a  complaint  against 
an  hon.  Member,  perhaps,  be  will  be  good 
enougb  to  state  specifically  wbat  it  is. 

Mr.  Hume:  I  bave  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  tbat  my  complaint  refers  to  tbe 
obsenrations  wbicb  tbe  bon.  Member  made 
use  of  witb  respect  to  my  bon.  Friend,  tbe 
Metnber  for  Batb,  and  wbicb  you  yourself 
strongly  reprobated.  I  did  not  bear  wbat 
tbe  bon.  Member  said  before  be  uttered 
tbe  objectionable  expression  to  wbicb  I  re- 
fer; but  I  did  bear  bim  malce  use  of 
tbe  pbrase  **  disgusting  speech,"  as  applied 
to  tbe  address  of  my  bon.  Friend.  Every 
hon.  Member  near  me  can,  I  believe,  say 
tbat  be  also  beard  it,  and  will  further  sup- 
port me,  I  am  sure,  in  tbe  assertion,  tbat 
the  conduct  of  tbe  bon.  Member,  in  leav- 
ing his  seat  and  coming  to  the  floor  of  tbe 
House,  and,  in  fact,  behaving  himself  in  a 
manner  in  wbicb  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  bon.  Member  behave  in  this  House, 
calls  for  some  apology. 

The  Chancellor  rf  the  Exchequer :  I  am 
sure.  Sir,  there  must  be  but  onefeeUngpervade 
all  the  Members  of  this  House  with  regard 
to  tbe  mode  of  our  conducting  our  discuss- 
ions, and  that  is,  tbat  unless  our  opinions 
and  views  are  expressed  in  proper  and  de- 
corous language,  we  shall  not  only  lose  tbe 
respect  of  society  at  large,  but  a  consider- 
able interruption  will  also  be  afforded  to 
tbe  course  of  public  business.  The  occur- 
rence wbicb  has  taken  place  stands  thus : 
an  observation  has  been  made  by  tbe  bon. 
Member  for  Wigan,  and  it  is  to  bim  that 
I  wish  particularly  to  address  myself,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  delivered  by  tbe  bon. 
Member  for  Bath,  wbicb  was  such  as  to 
call  down  upon  bim,  in  my  mind  justly, 
(and  I  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority justly  also,)  your  censure.  Sir,  and 
your  statement,  tbat  bis  observation  was 
unparliamentary  and  unbecoming.  Un. 
doubiedly,  then,  tbe  only  course  left  you, 
is  to  bring  it  under  tbe  consideration  of 
tbe  Speaker ;  tbat  is,  if  you  be  driven  to 
such  an  alternative.  But  when  tbe  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  has  heard  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  tbe  uncon- 
tradicted opinion,  wbicb  I  may,  therefore, 
take  to  be  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  whole  Com- 
mittee, tbat  bis  proceedings  and  observ- 
ations bave  been  unparliamentary,  and 
open  to  your  censure,  Sir,  I  do  trust  the 
km.  Gentleman  will  do  tbat  which  will 
save  tbe  House  all  further  trouble  on  this 
question,  that  wbicb  I  venture  to  say  be 
will  himself  feel  it  bis  duty  to  do — 
IMonely,  by  submitting  to  the  expressed 


authority  of  the  Chairman,  to  whom  we 
are  all  bound  to  submit,  and  withdrawing 
tbe  expression  which  he  has  used.  I  do 
hope  that  tbe  excitement  into  which  the 
bon.  Member  may  bave  been  betrayed  by 
tbe  previous  course  of  th  debate,  will  iu- 
duce  bim  to  apologise  to  the  Committee  for 
any  expressions  which  he  might  have  used, 
and  for  the  inadvertent  and  irregular  pro- 
ceedings into  which  be  may  have  been  led. 
Our  course  is  a  clear  one ;  but  I  appeal  to 
the  bon.  Member  whether  be  will  impose 
on  tbe  House  tbe  necessity  of  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Kearsletf  said,  if  tbe  expression 
which  I  used  is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  tbe  Committee,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
it.  But  I  presume.  Sir,  I  bave  a  right  to 
say,  tbat  I  beard  that  speech  witb  disgust. 

The  Chainnan :  Really,  I  must  say  tbat 
tbe  repetition  of  these  terms  is  a  further 
trespass  on  the  decorum  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Kearsletf — Sir,    all   I   can  say  is, 
tbat  as  I  can't  swim  in  the  same  water  with 
j  the  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite,  they  may 
construe  the  expression  as  they  please. 

Lord  Ebrington  rose,  and  said :  The  apo- 
logy which  tbe  hon.  Member  has  given  is 
not  one  such  as  I  conceive  is  due  to  the 
House,  after  the  manner  in  wbicb  tbe 
decorum  of  its  proceedings  has  been  in. 
fringed  upon.  I  must,  therefore.  Sir,  unless 
tbe  bon.  Gentleman  thinks  proper  to  make 
a  more  satisfactory  apology  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee, beg  leave  to  move  tbat  you  report 
progress,  and  report  this  matter  to  tbe 
Speaker. 

Lord  J.  Russell:  As  tbe  noble  Lord,  tbe 
Member  for  North  Devonshire,  has  moved 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  that 
tbe  expressions  used  by  the  bon.  Member 
be  reported  to  tbe  House,  I  wish  to  state 
what  was  tbe  manner  in  which  I  conceive 
tbe  bon.  Member  received  tbe  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chairman.  I  understood 
bim  to  have  said,  that  he  withdrew  entirely 
tbe  expression  which  was  complained  of. 
I  must  say,  however,  likewise,  that  I  don't 
think  it  was  mentioned  by  the  Chairman 
that  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member,  after 
what  he  said  to  tbe  hon.  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire,  was  disrespectful  to  tbe 
House.  But  tbe  hon.  Member  so  imme^ 
diately  withdrew  the  expression  which  has 
been  complained  of,  that  1  should  suppose 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  express  his  regret  if 
his  conduct  should  be  considered  disre- 
spectful to  tbe  House.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  whole  House,  if 
tbe  bon«  Member  will  take  some  means  of 
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that  kind  for  explaining  hia  conduct,  than 
that  so  unpleasant  a  subject  should  be  re- 
ferred for  decision  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Kearsley :  I  am  extremely  sorry  if  I 
have  done  anything  unpleasant  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
the  expression  which  I  made.  But  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Wiltshire 
cries  out  at  my  mode  of  walking  over  the 
floor — I  beg  to  assure  the  House  again^ 
that  I  had  not  the  least  possible  intention 
of  giving  offence  by  my  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Waller  said,  that  having,  from 
former  engagements,  some  practical  know- 
ledge upon  tkie  subject  under  discussioUj  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  an  opinion  to  the 
House.  First,  however,  he  might  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  a  word  or  two  with  re- 
ference to  those  classes  of  the  people  who 
were  said  to  be  the  most  interested  in  the 
decision  of  the  House.  With  respect  to 
those  classes — namely,  the  working  classes 
M^he  would  not  yield  to  any  one  in  feeling 
for  their  interests,  and  in  endeavours  to  sup* 
port  their  rights  and  ameliorate  their  con* 
dition ;  and  if,  Qn  the  present  occasion,  he 
might  be  thought  to  vote  against  them,  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  found  in  the  result 
that  bis  vote  and  opinion  were  not  given 
againat  them,  but  against  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  mislead  them.  With  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  taxes  generally,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  vmo  presided 
over  the  finances  of  the  country  could  spare 
any  one  or  more  of  the  taxei(»  he  thought 
he  would  better  look  to  those  which 
pressed  upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  the  people,  rather  than  one  which  was 
said  to  press  upon  their  knowledge.  This, 
also,  was  very  clear,  that  if  they  were  dis- 
pose to  give  the  people  more  political 
knowledge,  they  must  also  give  them  more 
time ;  that  is»  th^  must  to  a  degree  ex- 
empt them  from  their  daily  avocations  to 
read  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  to  put  the 
productions  into  th^  hands.  If  he  might 
be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion,  the  cry  t£at 
had  been  set  up  on  this  subject  by  no  means 
merited^  that  attention  which  had  been 
paid  to  it.  Petitions  for  the  total  repeal  of 
what  were  called  taxes  on  knowledge  had 
been  profusely  transmitted  to  the  country 
for  signature,  by  societies  in  London;  but 
in  the  county  which  he  had  the  hmiour  to 
represent  they  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Ha  recollected  hearing  a  plan  of  liord 
Althorp's  when  he  was  finance  Mimslar, 
which  it  appeared  might  be  practically 
wefttl  to  &Q  pttUac^  withoul  being  yetf 


detrimental  to  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
thought  that  that  plan  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  present  plan 
of  his  Lordship's  successor.  But  if  he  had 
had  any  doubt  whatever  upon  the  guestioUi 
that  doubt  would  have  been  removed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech 
upon  this  subject.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  frankly,  that  he 
repealed  or  gave  up  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  tax  because  he  was  unable  to  collect  it. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  now  so  much  matter 
of  debate  in  that  House  whether  the  stamp 
duty  upon  newspapers  should  be  partially 
repealed,  as  who  was  to  repeal  it — diey^  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  by  whom  all 
taxes  had  been  hitherto  imposed  and  re-» 
pealed ;  or  a  blind  authority  existing  they 
knew  not  where — a  secret  junta,  who  had 
been  long  encouraging  the  people  to  set  thQ 
Government  and  laws  at  defiance.  As  to 
there  being  no  means  of  stopping  the  auda* 
clous  career  of  the  vendors  of  unstamped 
publications,  what  was  that  but  saying 
there  was  no  Government  capable  of  ful- 
filling its  duty,  which  duty  it  was  to  render 
the  law  supreme,  and  to  punish  its  viola- 
tion ?  If  the  contempt  of  the  laws  had 
been  such  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
presented, the  criminality  of  such  contempt 
rested  with  the  Administration  of  the 
Gountiy.  If  the  Administration  had  had 
any  head— if  it  had  been  anything  but  a 
Government  of  departments  without  head 
—such  head  or  chief  ought,  on  an  occasion 
like  that  deseribed,  to  have  sent  for  his 
Majesty's  law  officers  and  the  Chief  Com<« 
missioner  of  Stamps^  and  said^-Put  a  stop 
to  these  violations  of  the  law,  or  quit  your 
situations,  of  which  you  are  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  hitherto  acknowledged  con- 
stitutional functions.  He  again  said,  that 
he  thought  the  plan  suggested  four  or  five 
years  ago  of  a  moderate  reduction  of  duty 
ou^t  to  have  taken  place;  but  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  to  talk  of  a 
diminution  novr,  when  the  law  was  tram- 
[ded  under  foot,  what  was  it  but  exciting 
the  people  by  success  to  violate  every  other 
law  which  hdd  Uie  Monarchy  together  ^ 
He  would  further  b^  leave  to  inquire  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  gain 
by  thus  making  the  law  succumb  to  its  viola- 
tors ?  Would  he  satisfy  them  by  reducing 
the  tax  to  Id?  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
journal  which  represented  their  opinions, 
and  therein  he  found  an  advertisemoi^ 
from  which  he  diould  read  an  extraot:*-* 
**  It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since  a  few 
p«««Sf  desirous  of  inslxttctiag  thfiir  bfatb^ 
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ren,  resolutely  detennined  to  break  through 
such  iufamous  and  unjust  laws,  by  pub- 
lishing unstamped  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals. They  have  for  this  period  been 
at  war  with  powerful  opponents,  and  their 
liberties,  persons,  and  property  have  suf- 
fered much  in  the  conflict.  They  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  awakening  the  public 
voice  in  favour  of  cheap  political  knowledge 
and  a  free  unstamped  press.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  petitions  that 
have  been  presented  tp  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  together  with  the.  strong  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  otherwise  ex. 
pressed,  either  through  the  intrigues  of 
stamped  newspaper  monopolists,  or  the 
desire  of  Government  to  perpetuate  igno- 
rance,  those  odious  laws  are  still  continued. 
They  now^  however,  having  failed  to  crush 
the  unstamped,  seek  jesuilically  to  under- 
mine it.  It  is  reported  they  now  intend  to 
retain  a  penny  tax,  and  to  enact  more 
severe  laws  against  the  unstamped;  this 
will  only  strengthen  the  monopoly  of  the 
press — make  it,  if  possible,  more  servile  and 
corrupt,  and  throw  us  more  at  the  mercy 
of  tyrants,  by  preventing  us  from  reading 
or  receiving  any  knowledge  but  such  as  the 
monopolists  and  ^  Government  choose.  It 
then  becomes  your  imperative  duty  to 
speak outTor  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax,  by 
rallying  round  the  unstamped,  before  your 
principal  channels  of  information  be  ef- 
fectually cut  ofif."  This  advertisement  was 
signed  by  a  Mr.  Lovett,  the  secretary^  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr.  Place,  the  treasurers 
of  the  society.  This  waji  the  class  of  peo- 
ple whom  the  right  hon*  Gentl^oan 
sought  to  conciliate;  and  this  was  the 
degree  to  which  he  would  conciliate  them, 
that  they  were  already  become  ten  times 
more  furious  against  the  remaining  penny 
than  they  were  against  the  whole  tax ;  and 
in  this  manner  would  his  hands  be 
strengtheiied  to  collect  the  penny,  when  he 
had  sbown  the  violators  of  the  law  that 
they  had  already  forced  him  to  give  up  the 
larger  sum.  He  could  teH  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman^  upon  every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  by  confessing  himself 
unable  to  c(dlect  one  portion  of  the  tax,  he 
had  confessed  himself  unable  to  collect  the 
last  remaining  portion.  With  respect  to 
the  details  of  the  question,  it  mi^t  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  weigh  the  motiTes 
which  induced  the  Government  to  measare 
out  its  portion  of  knowledge  to  the  eoimtiy 
by  inches— which  inches  came  so  linuted 
in  number  as  Just  to  let  out  some  papers 
'Mq  free  cvculation,  and  to  confine  others 


at  the  barrier.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  doubt  been  obliged  to  widen  his 
bounds,  but  he  still  adhered  to  the  prinr 
ciple  of  measurement  and  limitation.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  think  he  wqs 
speaking  for  individuals  only ;  he  was  con- 
tending for  the  principles  of  a  free  trade. 
Let  hon.  and  intelligent  Gentlemen  con^ 
sider,  that  in  all  cases  an  expensive  ma- 
chinery must  be  got  together  and  estabr 
lished,  on  the  just  expectation,  without 
which  no  enterprise  coula  be  entered  upon, 
that  the  owners  should  be  allowed  .to  coor 
duct  their  business  in  the  way  which  their 
ingenuity  might  suggest  and  their  funds 
supply  the  means ;  but  here  the  Legislature, 
suddenly  stepped  in,  and  rendered  their 
efforts  unavailing,  by  an  unforeseen  change 
in  those  fundamental  rules,  according  to 
which  their  business  had  been  conducted, 
and  this  under  the  affectation  of  liberality. 
Now,  surelv,  the  greatest  liberality  to  the 
public  would  be,  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  internal  workings  of  tiadi^ 
to  leave  its  operations  unfettered,  and,  ex- 
cept everything  was  to  be  beaten  down  to 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  to  suffer 
talent,  and  energy,  and  industry,  to  work 
thdr  natural  way.  As  to  the  pretence  that 
a  larger  paper  ought  to  pay  an  additional 
postage,  and  that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
imposed  the  additional  tax  on  that  account 
—this  would  have  some  weight  if  the 
paper  were  printed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
bemg  transmitted  by  Uie  post;  but  why 
tax  the  whole  of  the  circulation,  if  but  a 
part,  and  that  a  very  small  part,  was  sent 
into  the  country ;  and  even  of  that  small 
part,  by  far  the  greater  portion  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  morning  coaches,  and  not  by 
the  post?  If  he  meant  to  tax  for  postage, 
let  him  tax  at  the  Post-office ;  let^him  not  tax 
that  which  never  saw  the  post.  He  confess 
sed  that  the  comparison  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  of  a  public  journal 
with  any  article  capable  of  being  smu^ed^ 
itnick  him  as  a  very  singular  one.  Upon 
the  latter  class  of  article^  such  as  tea  and 
spirits  for  example,  no  doubt  the  higher  the 
duty  the  greater  was  the  temptation  to  im« 
port  or  fabricate  the  article  secretly;  but 
how  was  that  to  be  done  with  a  newspaper, 
the  sole  use  and  object  of  which  was  to  he 
in  the  hands  of  sdl,  friends  or  Ibe^  aad 
which  faore'upon  the  face  of  it,  by  the  ab* 
senoe  or  presenea  of  a  stamp,  the  fsirinwy 
whether  It  was  l^al  or  the  coMtrsny?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  too,  had  spoloen  of 
monopolies;  he  probably  best  knew  what 
the  "ff^^Mg  c^  tbm  word  ooffJ^aOj  wa^ 
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and  what,  in  common  sense^  must  continue 
to  be  its  meaning.  Monopoly  was  a  pri- 
vilege granted  exclusively  by  tbe  Crown 
for  particular  persons  or  bodies  to  work 
one  specific  business,  or  deal  in  one  specific 
article,  and  all  others  were  prohibited  from 
infringing  upon  this  privilege.  Now^  was 
the  trade  of  newspapers  thus  guarded? 
Were  others  besides  those  who  had  the 
chief  business  in  this  particular  branch  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  the  same  ?  If 
by  the  word  monopolists  was  meant  a  class 
of  persons  who,  through  particular  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  attention  to  business, 
had  risen  to  distinction  in  their  peculiar 
profession,  while  that  profession  remained, 
and  always  had  remained,  open  to  all ;  and 
if  it  were  meant,  further,  that  that  class  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  people,  who  by 
these  qualities  alone  had  had  success,  were 
now  to  be  assailed,  and  if  possible  crushed, 
then  he  said,  that  instead  of  destroying 
a  monopoly  or  monopolists,  they  would 
destroy  or  impair  the  fairest  incitements  to 
industry  and  exertion  in  the  country ;  they 
would  ruin,  w  far  as  in  them  lay»  the 
hopes  of  the  fair  tradesman,  and  invade 
property  in  an  unjustifiable  and  unpre- 
cedented manner.  He  begged  leave,  in  oon- 
cusion,  to  state,  that  personally  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whatever  course 
the  right  hon.  Grentleman  might  adopt. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question  :  Ayes  241 ;  Noes  SOS  ; — Majo- 
rity 3S. 


List  of  the  At 

Adam,  Sir  Charles 
Agtionby,  ilenry  A. 
Ains worth,  Peter 
Andover,  Lord  Visct. 
Angcrstein,  John 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Attwood,  Thomas 
Bagshaw,  John 
Baines,  Edward 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  Nicholas 
Bannerman,  Alex. 
Barclay,  David 
Baring,  F.  Thornhill 
Baring,  Francis 
Barnard,  Ed.  George 
Barron,  Henry  W. 
Barry,  0.  Standish 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Bellew,  Richard  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  Wm. 
Bewes,  Tlioroas 
Biddulph,  Robert 
Blackburn, J. 
Blake,  M.  Joseph 
Slamire;  William 


Bs. — Not  Official. 

Blunt,  Sir  Charles 
Bodkin,  John  James 
Bowes,  John 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brabazon,  Sir  Wm. 
Brady,  Dennis  C. 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Brodie,  William  B. 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Browne,  Robt.  Dillon 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
BuUer,  Charles 
BuUer,  Edward 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  £,  L. 
Burden,  W.  W. 
Burton,  Henry 
Butler,  hon.  Pierce 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  George 
Callaghan,  Daniel 
Campbell,  Sir  John 
Cave,  Robert  Olway 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  Edward  S. 


Chalmers,  Patrick 
Chapman,  Lowther 
Chetwynde,  Captain 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childers,  John  W. 
Clay,  William 
Clements,  Lord  Visct. 
Clive,  Edward  B. 
Cockerell,  Sir  Cbarles 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Collier,  John 
Conyngham,  Lord  A* 
Cookes,  Thomas  H« 
Crawford,  Wm.  S. 
Crawford,  William 
Crompton,  Samuel 
Curteis,  Herbert  B. 
Curteis,  Edward  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dennison,  J.  Evelyn 
Donkin,  Sir  Rufane 
Duncombe,  Thomas 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  J.  Deanes 
Dunlop,John 
Ebrington,  Lord  Vis. 
Elphinstone,  Howard 
Evans,  George 
Ewart,  William 
Fazakerley,  John  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Fergusson,  rt.hn.  R.C. 
Fielden,  John 
Fitzroy,  Lord  Charles 
Fitzsimon,  Chris. 
Fitzsimon,  Nicholas 
Fort,  John 
French,  Fitzstephen 
Gaskell,  Daniel 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grattan,  James 
Grattan,  Henry 
Grey,  Sir  George 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  George 
Guest,  Josiah  John 
Gully,  John 
Hall,  Benjamin 
Harland,  William  C. 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  John  H. 
Hay,  Sir  Andrew  L. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hindley,  Charles 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

John 
Hodges,  Thomas  L. 
Hodges,  T.  Twisden 
Holland,  Edward 
Horsman,  Edward 
Howard,  Ralph 
Howard,  hon.  Edw. 
Howard,  Philip  H. 
Howick,  Lord  Visct. 


Hume,  Joseph 
Humphery,John 
Hurst,  Robert  H. 
Hutt,  William 
Ingham,  Robert 
Jepbsou,  Chas.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  John 
Johnstone,  Sir  John 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Kerrison,  Sir  Edwd. 
King,  Edwd.  Bolton 
Laboucbere,  rt.  boo. 

Henry 
Langton,  Wm.  Grore 
Leader,  John  Temple 
Lefevre,  Chas.  Shaw 
Lemon,  Sir  Charles 
Lennard,  Thomas  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  George 
Lenuox,  Lord  A. 
Lister,  Ellis  Cunliife 
Loch,  James 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  Char  es 
Lynch,  Andrew  H. 
Mackenzie,  Stewart 
Mangles,  James 
Marshall,  William 
Marsland,  Henry 
Maul,  hon.  Fox 
Methuen,  Paul 
Moleswortb,  Sir  Wm. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Morrison,  James 
Mostyn,  hon.  Edward 
Mullins,  Fred.  Wm. 
Murray,     right    hon. 

John  A. 
Musgrave,  Sir  Richd. 
NauKle,  Sir  Richd. 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  Smith 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
0'Connor,-Don 
OTerral,  Rich.  More 
Oliphant,  Lawrence 
O'Loghlen,  Michael 
Oswfldd,  James 
Paget,  Frederick 
Palmer,  General 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  John 
Parnell,     right     hon. 

Sir  Henry 
Parrott,  Jasper 
PattisoD,  James 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  Mark 
Phillips,  C.  March 
Potter,  Richard 
Poulter,  John  Sayer 
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PoyntZy  Win.  Stephen  ThompsoDy  Colonel 

Pryme,  George  Thoroely,  Thomas 

Ramsbottoro,  John  Tooke,  William 

Rice,  Tt.  hon.  T.  S.  Townley,  Richard  G. 

Rippon,  Cutbbert  Trelawney,  Sir  W; 

Robinson,  George  R.  Tulk,  Charles  A. 

Roche,  Wm.  Vemey,  Sir  Harry 

Roche,  David  Vernon,  G.  H. 

Roebuck,  John  A.  Villiers,  Charles  P. 

Rundle,  John  Vivian,  John  Henry 

Russell,  Lord  John  Wakley,  Thomas 

Russell^  Lord  Walker,  Richard 

Ruthven,  Edward  Wallace,  Robert 

Sanford,  Edward  A.  Warburton,  Henry 

Scholefield^  Joshua  Ward,  Henry  George 

Scott,  Sir  Edward  D.  Wason,  Rigby 

Scale,  Colonel  Wemyss,  Captain 

Seymour,  Lord  Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 

Sharpe,  General  Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 

Sheil,  Richard  Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 

Smith,  John  Abel  Wilkins,  Walter 

Smith.  R.  Vernon  Williams,  William 

Smith,  Benjamin  Williams,  W.  Addainls 

Stenart,  Robert  Williams,  Sir  J. 

Strutt,  Edward  Winnington,  H.  J. 

Stuart,  Lord  James  Wood,  Charles 

Stuart,  Villiers  Wood,  Alderman 

Surrey,  Earl  of  Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 

Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth  Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg.  Wrottesley,  Sir  John 

Tancred,  Henry  W,  Wyse,  Thomas 

Thomson,  right,  hon.  Young,  George  Fred. 

Thompson,  Paul  B. 

Thomson^  Mr.  Aid.        Stanley,  Edward  John 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to> 
and  the  House  resumed. 

ExoisB  LiCBNCBs  (Irbland.)]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Morpeth  the  Excise 
Licences  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  moved,  by  way  of  rider, 
a  clause  to  prohibit  grocers  from  selling 
spirits  by  retail  for  consumption  on  their 
premises ;  but  to  enable  them  to  sell  spirits 
in  quantities  exceeding  two  quarts,  to  be 
consumed  elsewhere. 

Agreed  to,  and  clause  added. 

Mr.  Shaw  moved  a  proviso  to  the  3rd 
Clause,  to  prevent  retailers  from  selling 
spirits  on  Sundays. 

Lord  Morpeth  saw  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  understanding  already  an- 
nounced, and  should  therefore  oppose  the 
motion.  He  feared  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits  on  Sundays ;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the 
article  at  houses  over  which  the  magistrates 
had  control,  would  be  to  send  the  con- 
sumer to  much  worse  places. 

The  House  divided  on  the  provisos- 
Ayes  88 ;  Noes  149— Majority  6l. 


Proviso  n^tived.    Bill  passed. 


List  of  the  Atbs. 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Hughes,  W  H. 

Alsager,  Captain  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  H.  Irton,  S. 

Archdall,  M.  Jones,  W. 

Ashley,  Lord  Knitrht,  11.  G. 

Attwood,  M.  Lefroy,  A. 

Bagot,  hon.  W.  Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 

Balfour,  T.  Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Bateson»  Sir  R.  Lushington,  rt.hn.S.R. 

Bethell,  R.  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Blackburne,  I.  Maclean,  D. 

Brotherton  J.  Neeld,  Joseph 

Brown rij?g,  S.  Neeld,  J. 

Bruen,  Colonel  Nicholl,  Dr. 

Bruen,  F.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Palmer,  G. 

Calcraft,  J.  H.  Pease,  J. 

Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Chisholm,  A.  W.  Pigot,  R. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Corry,  right  hon.  11.  Praed,  W.  M. 

Duffield,  T.  Pringle,  A. 

Dunlop,  J.  Ilae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Ross,  C. 

Egerton,  Lord  F.  Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Elley,  Sir  J.  Scarlett,  hon.  R. 

Estcourt,  T.  Sbeppard,  T. 

Estcourt,  T.  Sibtborp,  Colonel 

Fleetwood,  P.  H.  Smyth,  Sir  H. 

Forbes,  W.  Stanley,  Lord 

Forster,  C.  S.  Sturt,  H.  C. 

Gaskell,  James Milnes  Tooke,  W. 

Gladstone,  Thos«  Trevor,  hon.  A. 

Goulbum,  rt,  hon.  H.  Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 

Goulburn,Mr.Sergeant  Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Hale,  R.  B.  Vivian,  J.  E. 

Halse,  J.  West,  J.  B. 

Hamilton,  G.  A.  Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 

Hardy,  J.  Young,  G.  F. 

Hawkes,  T.  Young,  Sir  W. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  tellers. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C.  Plunkett,  Mr. 

Hope,  J.  Shaw,  Mr.  F. 

Ust  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainswortb,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Angerstein,  J. 
Baldwin;  Dr. 
Bali,  N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  Thomhill. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackburne,  J. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 


Bodkin,  J.  J. 
B«wea,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Buller,  C. 
Buls%er,  H.  L. 
Byng,  G. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
elite,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
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Cartels,  H.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
DenisoD,  J.  £. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Dunbar,  O. 
Dundas,  hon,  T. 
Dundas,  J.  Deans 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Elwes,  J.  P. 
Evans,  6. 
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0*Connell,  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 


PraetitkMrs.       6SS 


O'Loghlin,  M. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmerston,  Lord  Vis. 

Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


UniT«nit7  of  St.  Aiicli«ir%  against  the  UaiTOrtltieiP  (S«o*« 
land)  Ball.— By  the  Carl  of  UAnawiSLD,  from  Ipiwioh. 
flB«iw«t  Attacks  on  the  House  of  LoTdi.—By  Lord  Dmr^ 
MAN.  from  Stockport,  in  favour  of  Mr.  BodtiNOBAH's 

ClaSms. 


Fergusson,rt.hn.R.C.    Philips,  Mark 
Fielden,  J.  PhiUips,_^C.  M. 


Fitzroy,  Lord  C, 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
G rattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Harland,  W.C. 
Hawkins,  J.  Hi 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  P.  H, 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jepbson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J- 


Potter,  R. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J* 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
RobarU,  A.  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Rundle,  J* 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutbven,  E. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Strutt,  E. 

Stuart,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  C:  R.  Mansell 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Col. 


Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H.  Thortely,  T 

Leader,  J.  T.  1^^°^^^'  ^c-  w 

Lee,  J.  L.  Trelawney,  Sir  W 

Lee;,  J.  F.  Wakley,  T, 

Lefevre.  C  S.  Wallace  R. 

Lemon,  Sir  C.  S^^^^V^h 

Lennox,  Lord  George  Ward,  11.  U. 


Lennox,  Lord  A, 

Loch,  J. 

Mackenzie,  S. 

M'Namara,  Major 

Mangles,  J. 

Marshall,  W. 

Maule,  hon.  F. 
Molesworth,  Sir>y. 

Morpeth,  Lord  Vis. 
Mostyn,  hon^  E. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  Ai 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 


Wason,  R. 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Wigney,  L  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wildej  Mr.  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Wood,  C. 

Wood,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wrightson,  W.  B, 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

OTerrall,  M. 
Stettart,  R. . 


w  ^W>V«M»MMAl«M 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday  $  June  21^  1836. 

MmuTKB.]  BiUi.  Heedved  the  Royal  Assent  :-.Bisho|«lc 
4>f  Dorhami  Boderiastieal  Leases;  Poataie  Duties;  In- 
aolvent  Debton*  UnOand);  London  and  Dover;  Eastern 
Itailway  and  Salmon  r»»herie».— Uead  a  first  tlmc:- 
ChuTcb  Discrpltae.-.Read  a  second  time  :-Sale  of  Breed. 
Read  a  Ihiid  time:— BM*n>P«^  Fu****^ 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesdayf  June  21,  1836. 

MmuYiB.]    BiUi.    Read  a  first  time  :—Ii»dlTentDiA)ton^ 

BiU. 
Petitions  presented.  By  Dr.  Bowriko,  from  KiUnaniow, 
for  a  Refonn  in  the  House  of  Lords.— By  sereral  Hon. 
MsMBXKB,  from  vartouf  Places,  pnyhig  the  House  to 
adhere  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Refonn  Bin,  as  originally 
passed  byUiem.*-By  Dr.  Bowntko,  from  KHmamoek; 
and  by  theAnoKH»T<intimnkU  ftomlUto^feft  of  Edln- 
Imrgb.  against  the  Municipal  Corporatiota^  (Soothnd)  BOL 
A-By  Mr.  S.  Ciuwrou),  from  Dromin  and  RichardsCown, 
for  Abolition  of  Tithes,  and  to  adhere  to  Munieipal 
Reform  Bill  (Ireland)  as  orighially  pttsed  by  tbem.— By 
Lord  Hbiintkvr,  from  Suflblk,  fbr  Amtfidment  of  Poor- 
I^w  Amendment  AcL^By  the  Arroaffnt'OBitBiiAL, 
from  Huatly,  in  fttToox  of  Royal  Burghs  (Scotland)  BUL 

Medical  Pbactitionbrs — ^Poob-Law 
Bill.]  Mr.  Wakiey  pretented  a  petifeioRf 
signed  by  forty  medical  praoUtioiien,  «om« 
plaining  of  the  contracts  entered  into  fbr 
attending  the  poor-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gloucester.  The  petitioners 
alleged,  that  instead  of  the  practice  being 
beneficial,  it  was  attended  with  the  most 
ruinous  and  cruel  consequences  to  the  poor^ 
who  were  fanned  out  to  the  bwest  bidder* 
The  hon.  Member  stated*  that  when  the 
subject  was  brougjht  before  the  House^  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
sentiments  on  the  abominable  system,  and 
he  trusted  that  hon.  Members  would  ex- 
press themselves  in  such  terms  as  would 
tend  to  its  total  abolition. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
abstain  from  further  observations  at  present, 
and  that  when  the  PoorUaw  Amendment 
Bill  was  brought  before  the  House  to  have 
some  defects  in  it  corrected,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  w^jeot 
I  of  which  the  petitioners  complained.     The 
I  system  of  farming,  every  one  must  admit, 
was  highly  objectionable^  and  required  to 
be  done  away  with ;  but  the  time  to  anim« 
advert  on  it  was,  when  it  came  in  a  sub- 
stantial form  before  them. 

Mr.  Wakleff  was  denrous  of  statmg  one 
fact  of  a  particular  nature* . 

The  ^eaker:  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  the  fact,  that  he  has  al- 
ready declared  that  this  matter  will  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  in  a  substantive  form.  Now,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  about  to  enter  into  a 
statement  of  facts,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
other  hon.  Members  may  wish  to  address 
the  House  upon  those  facts :  and  that  the 
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Houfle  will  tlius  be  involved  in  a  protracted 
discussion,  which  can  only  tend  to  delaj 
the  progre«  of  business. 

Mr.  Waklei/  was  desirous  of  knowing  by 
what  rule  the  presentation  of  petitions  to 
that  House  was  regulated.  It  was  only  a 
few  evenings  ago  that  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  an  hon.  Member  from  three 
officers  of  the  East-India  Company,  praying 
for  compensation,  which  led  to  a  debate  of 
an  hour's  duration,  and  he  (Mr.  Waldey) 
was  prevented  from  mentioning  a  particular 
fact  that  would  scarcely  occupy  a  minute. 

The  Speaker :  The  hon.  Member  must 
be  perfectly  aware  that  the  petition  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  which  was  presented 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth,  had 
immediate  relation  to  a  case  of  personal 
feelings  and  supposed  injury.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  wul  find,  moreover, 
that  in  that  instance,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  presented  the  petition  gave  a  previous 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  ;  and  thus 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has  stated, 
that  thia  subject  will  be  brought  before  the 
House ;  and  I  asain  say>  if  he  is  about  to 
state  a  variety  of  facts,  then  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  mav  wish  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion,  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  others  who  are 
waiting  to  present  petitions; 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

iooR  AMD  CoBN  Laws.]  Colonel 
Thompson  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Radical  Association  of  Hull,  signed  by 
1,400  persons,  complaining  of  the  Poor, 
law  Bill  and  the  Corn-laws,  and  of  the 
burthens  thrown  on  the  industrious  and 
poorer  classes,  who  were  taxed  for  the 
little  luxuries  they  could  consume^  twenty 
times  more  than  the  rich.  On  the  last 
point  he  should  be  glad  to  accede  to  an 
arithmetical  correction;  for  after  having 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject, 
he  was  unable  to  state  any  instance  in 
which  the  disproportion  between  the  poor 
and  rich  was  more  than  twelve  to  one. 
They  prayed  also  for  the  repeal  of  those 
clauses  in  the  Poor-law  Act  that  pressed 
harshly  on  the  poor — that  one-third  of  the 
tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  their  sup- 
port, and  that  those  charitable  bequests 
which  had  been  hitherto  roguishly  absorbed 
by  the  clerical  and  lay  aristocracy,  should 
ue  appropriated  to  their  proper  uses.  The 
bon*  Member  said,  that  the  petition  was 
certainly  expressed  in  strong  language,  and 
the  warmth  which  animated  the  petitioners 
had  induced  them  to  U8e  one  word,  for 


which,  if  he  had  been  consulted  as  a  eriticj 
he  should  certainly  have  recommended  the 
substitution  of  one  less  cacophonous. 

The  Speaker:  The  hon.  Member,  in 
presenting  this  petition,  did  state,  and  he 
stated  it  most  correctly,  that  there  were 
expressions  in  it  which  were  exceptionable. 
The  House,  I  am  sure,  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  at  all  times  most  ready  to  receive 
petitions  from  any  quarter;  but  it  is,  I 
contend,  a  very  grave  question  for  the 
House  to  consider,  whether  they  will  re- 
ceive a  petition  which  contains  a  charge  of 
so  gross  a  nature  against  any  class  in  the 
country.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  on  re* 
flection  the  hon.  Member  will  himself  see 
that  the  House  cannot,  consistently  with  a  ^ 
sense  of  its  own  dignity,  allow  language  to 
be  addressed  to  any  body  of  persons,  which 
it  would  not  allow  to  be  addressed  to  ^ 
itself. 

Colonel  Thompson  said,  there  were  two 
points  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  duty. 
One  was,  that  he  should  submit  the  peti-. 
tion  of  his  constituents ;  the  other  that  he 
should  not  disguise  from  the  House  the 
stren^h  of  any  of  its  expressions.  He 
submitted  that  the  word  objected  to  was 
used  in  a  general  sense,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  the  people  to  express 
their  complaints  as  they  lelt  them. 

Mr.  Williams  IVynn  rose  to  order.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
people  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  state  their  complaints  to  that  House, 
but  then  they  should  do  so  in  decent  and 
becoming  language.  He  would,  therefore, 
suggest  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to 
withdraw  the  petition,  and  have  the  ob* 
noxious  terms  modified;  and  he  was  con* 
fident  that  the  petitions,  on  the  reoom* 
mendation  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
would  have  no  objection  to  do  so.  Such 
offensive  terms  had  better  be  avoided  in 
petitions,  and  the  absence  of  th^m  would 
enforce  more  respect  for  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioners. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  remarked  that  the 
allusion  of  the  petitioners  to  charitable  be- 
quests had  no  reference  to,  but  was  totally 
distinct  from  tithes.  The  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  according  to  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  had  a  charitable  bequest  made  to 
them,  which  he  could  aver  was ''  roguishly" 
applied. 

Mr.  Hume  was  able  to  prove  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wynn),  <  from  re- 
ports on  the  Table,  that  charitable  bequests 
had  been  '*  roguishly  misapplied.'*  A  case 
was  proved  in  Court  this  Session  where  ia« 
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dividuals  had  roguishly  misapplied  chari- 
tahle  bequests^  and  it  was  therefore  very 
questionable  whether  the  terms  used  in  the 
petition  were  misapplied. 

Mr,  Williams  Wynn^  said,  that  the  terms 
used  in  the  petition  were  "  roguishly  ap- 
plied by  the  clerical  and  lay  aristocracy," 
which  was  alluding  most  pointedly,  and  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  well  mistaken,  to  a 
particular  class  of  persons. 

Mr.  Ervart  said,  that  petitions  had  been 
frequently  presented  by  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, containing  the  terms  "tyrannical 
ami  oppressive,"  as  applied  to  hon.  Friends 
at  his  side  of  the  House,  and  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  could  not  perceive  any  great  dis- 
tinction between  them.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  rise  and 
say  that  charitable  funds  had  not  been 
roguishly  misapplied.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  allegations  made  by  the  petitioners 
could  be  fully  sustained;  and  impressed 
with  that  feeling,  he  thought  it  more  de- 
sirable to  induce  them  to  speak  out  rather 
than  to  take  exception  to  the  phrases  in 
which  they  conveyed  their  just  and  well- 
founded  complaints  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Goulourn  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirous  for  all  parties 
coming  before  the  House  with  their 
prayers  to  have  their  language  couched  in 
a  decent  and  proper  manner.  He  main- 
tained it  was  not  correct  of  the  petitioners 
to  impute  roguishness  to  a  particular  class 
of  individuals  because  certain  individuals 
belonging  to  it  might  have  done  wrong. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
no  doubt  would  consider  it  unjust  if  a  crime 
having  been  committed  by  certain  parties 
in  Liverpool,  the  entire  community  in  that 
town  were  to  be  stigmatised  and  disgraced. 

Mr.  Harves  said,  that  they  would  be 
unworthy  to  be  considered  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people,  if  they  objected 
to  receive  the  petition.  What  did  the 
Commissioners  of  corporate  inquiry  say,  on 
the  subject  of  charitable  bequests  through- 
out the  country?  They  were  not  over- 
choice  of  the  phraseology  which  they  used 
on  the  occasion,  the  phraseology  used  by  the 
petitioners  was  somewhat  strong,  but  it  was 
only  what  they  deemed  necessary  to  convey 
A  proper  notion  of  their  detestation  of  those 
enactments  of  which  they  complained.  He 
for  one  would  declare  that  charitable  trusts 
had  been  grossly  misapplied. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  very  strong 
language  might  be  used  in  a  petition 
without  its  being  objectionable:  but  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  see  the  necessity 
and  propriety  for  putting  some  term^  for 


fixing  some  limit,  as  well  to  the  language 
used  within  the  walls  of  that  House  as  to 
that  contained  in  the  petitions  addressed  to 
it.  He  had  been  at  an  early  period  ac- 
quainted with  the  constituents  of  the  gal- 
lant Member,  and  he  was  sure  if  the  pe- 
tition was  withdrawn,  and  if  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  highest  au- 
thority in  that  House  objected  to  one  ex- 
pression in  it,  they  would  at  once  expunge 
it.  He  hoped  the  gallant  Colonel  would 
take  that  course,  as  if  he  took  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  petition  in  its  present 
shape,  he  must  vote  against  its  reception. 

Mr.  Roebuck  concurred  in  ofiering  the 
same  suggestion  to  the  gallant  Member  for 
Hull.  He  thought  "dishonestly"  was 
a  term  that  might  have  been  employed. 

Dr.  Bofvring  suggested  that  the  Speaker 
should  state  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
language  was  unparliamentary  or  not. 

The  Speaker :  Then  I  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  with- 
drawing the  petition  for  the  present.  The 
House  will  only  act  wisely  and  con- 
sistently with  that  character  which  it 
should  maintain,  by  always  enforcing  a 
proper  spirit  of  decorum,  not  merely  on  aU 
occasions  within  its  own  walls,  but  in  all 
documents  and  petitions  that  are  addressed 
to  it. 

Colonel  Thompson  said,  that  he  had 
waited  for  nothing  but  a  suggestion  from 
the  Chair.  He  would  therefore,  withdraw 
the  Petition. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Houses  of  Pabliamei>7t.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  the  architects 
who  had  competed  for  the  prises  offered  by 
the  Legislature  for  designs  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  in  making 
their  decision,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  His  own  private  opinion  was, 
that  such  a  power  was  not  likely  to  be 
given  to  the  petitioners.  He  certainly 
agreed  with  them  in  opinion,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  laid  down  a 
certain  rule  as  to  the  extent  of  the  bttHd 
ings.  As  soon  as  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  specidly  to  the  subject, 
and  to  recommend  a  plan  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Commissioners  for  erect- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  convenient  and  suit, 
able  buildings  for  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
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VLr.Hanbury  Tracv  said,  that  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Commission,  he 
Dvished  to  make  a  few  observations  in  re- 
ference to  this  petition.     He  did  not  think 
that  the  petitioners  pursued  a  wise  or  ju- 
dicious course  in  presenting  such  a  petition, 
and  certainly,  if  they  wished  to  prevent  all 
future  chance  of  general  competition  on 
subjects  like  this,  they  had  done  that  which 
was  best  calculated  to  carry  such  a  wish 
into  effect.     It  was  true,  that  the  petition- 
ers did  not  attack  the  moral  character  of 
the  Commissioners,   they   only  impeached 
their  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
they  had   made.     Reports,  however,   had 
been  put  into  circulation  of  the  most  unfair 
nature  towards  the  Commissioners.     They 
were  represented  as  having  been  guided  in 
their  selection  of  Mr.  Barry's  plan,  not  by 
the  honourable  motives   that  should   in- 
fluence honourable  men  in   the  situation 
they  were  placed,  but  by  some  particular 
bias  for  that  individual.     Now,  the  fact 
was,  that  he  never  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Mr.  Barry  until  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
mentioning  to  him  that  he  was  the  success- 
ful candidate.     No  Commission  had  ever 
more  zealously  endeavoured  to  do  its  duty 
as  far  as  its  judgment  would  allow  it. 
£very  means  had  been  used  to  prevent  fa- 
vouritism, or  the  remotest  chance  of  fa- 
vouritism.    He  had  himself  proposed  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose  in  the  Committee, 
before  the  Commission  was  named ;  and 
with  regard  to  his  fellow-Commissioners, 
there  was  only  one  of  them  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  until  they  had  entered  on 
their  duties.    The  question  of  selection  did 
not  rest  alone   with   the   Commissioners. 
Their  award  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  and  then  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Not  only  had  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  unanimously  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioners,  but  he  would 
challenge  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  pe. 
titioners  to  show  that  it  had  not  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  public.    He 
was  wrong  in  saying,  that  that  House  had 
been  unanimous  on  the  subject ;  undoubt. 
ediy,  one  Gentleman  in  the  Committee  had 
dissented  from  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  ground  that  the  areas  in 
the  phm  were  neither  squares  nor  parallel- 
ograms, and  that  the  tower  of  200  feet 
was  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  over  the 
building.     He  might  have  expected  that 
the   hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  should 
have  given  him  notice  of  this  petition,  but 

that  courtesy  was  not  observed  towards         ^  

him*     He  would,  however,  pass  over  that  I  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  the  op* 
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topic,  go  through  the  charff^  in  the  peti- 
tion in  detail,  and  reply  to  them. 

Mr.  IVakley  rose  to  order.  He  begged 
to  remind  the  Speaker  that  he  (Mr.  Wakley) 
had  been  interrupted,  and  prevented  from 
making  a  statement  regarding  the  poor  in 
certain  districts  in  the  country,  because  the 
subject  was  afterwards  to  come  before  the 
House  in  the  shape  of  a  motion,  and  he 
submitted,  that  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  had  already  given  notice  of  a 
motion  on  this  matter,  the  hon.  Member 
should  reserve  his  observations  for  that  oc- 
casion. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  notice  had  been  given  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  given  notice  that 
he  would  bring  the  subject  forward  as  soon 
as  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House 
were  printed. 

The  Speaker  suggested,  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  hon.  Member  had  better 
reserve  his  statement  for  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hanhury  Tracy  said,  he  should  bow 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  aware  that  a 
copy  of  the  petition  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  hon.  Member,  and  as  his  (Mr. 
Hume*s)  notice  for  presenting  it  was  on 
the  printed  votes,  he  had  not  supposed  it 
necessary  to  give  the  hon.  Member  a  par- 
ticular  notice  on  the  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Turnpike  Trusts.]  Sir  Jckn  Beckett 
said,  that  great  anxiety  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  a  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  for  the  consolidation  of 
turnpike  trusts.  Members  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  receiving  communications, 
all  of  which  deprecated  the  measure.  He 
wished  to  know  what  course  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  take  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  replied,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  anxiety  said  to  prevail 
respecting  the  Bill,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  consider  whether  he  could  persevere  in 
it  during  the  present  Session.  Looking  at 
the  position  of  the  measure,  and  the  state 
of  public  business,  he  thonght  it  better  at 
once  to  state,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  proceed  further  with  it  this  year.  Deeply 
impressed  as  he  had  been,  and  still  was, 
with  the  great  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult from  passing  the  Bill,  it  was  not  with- 
out great  regret  that  he  parted  with  it,  and 
he  ouly  did  so  with  the  full  intention  of 
renewing  the  motion  next  Session.     The 
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position  ^hich  had  lately  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  he  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  hegged  it 
might  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
withdrew  the  Bill  on  no  account  in  conse- 
quence of  that  opposition.  He  believed, 
that  the  opposition  originated  in  self-in- 
terested motives,  and  proceeded  very  much 
from  individuals  who  had  long  been  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  jobbing,  and  deriving  profit 
from  a  bad  system  of  management  with 
respect  to  turnpike  trusts.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  continue  to  enjoy  those  fruits 
only  one  Session  longer.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  moment  the  House  came 
to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  it 
would  unanimously  adopt  it,  and  pass  it 
into  a  law. 

Sir  John  Beckett  observed,  that  he  had 
received  many  communications  on  the 
subject  from  persons  incapable  of  what 
the  hou.  Member  termed  jobbing. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  wished  merely  to  add, 
that  he  too  had  received  numerous  com- 
munications, stating  that  many  petitions 
had  been  got  up  by  the  influence  of  clerks 
and  treasurers  of  various  trusts ;  and  that 
gentlemen,  who,  he  was  sure,  were  inca- 
pable of  anything  like  jobbing,  had  been 
induced  to  sign  representations  against 
particular  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  begged  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  uncalled-for  and 
unfounded  imputation  thrown  out  by  the 
hoD.  Member.  He  had  uniformly  told 
petitioners  from  the  part  of  the  country 
lie  represented,  to  wait  until  the  Bill  came 
out  of  the  Committee  before  they  remon- 
strated against  it ;  but  he  did  not  expect 
to  have  to  tell  them  also  that  they  had 
been  made  the  objects  of  so  sweeping  and 
so  unmerited  an  attack. 

Mr.  Heathcote  also  warmly  repelled  the 
accusation  as  regarded  parties  from  whom 
he  had  presented  petitions,  and  who  were 
incapable  of  the  practices  imputed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Perthshire.  Some  of 
the  petitioners  were  most  respectable 
country  gentlemen  and  yeomeUt 

Subject  dropped. 

TsA  DvTiKs.]  Mr.  Qrote  said,  that 
he  had  a  question  to  put  to  the  ('han- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of 
the  IVa  Duties.  The  House  was  awar^i 
that  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  the  duty  o\\ 
tea  was  to  be  raised  A-om  b,  6<?.  |u9s,  \U, 
a  pouiui«  Nowi  tho  stock  of  hohea  lea 
tinnold  wus  at  present  very  U\^%\  uiu)  it 
vrouUt  l^  A  grv'ttt  iucuuvi»uicuc«  to  the 


holders  to  hare  to  provide  for  .the  im- 
mediate payment  of  so  hrge  a  sum.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  which 
he  had  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  grant' 
time  for  the  payment  of  this  duty.  He 
was  therefore  induced  to  call  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  though  he 
had  not  granted  all  that  was  asked,  had, 
at  any  rate,  granted  some  part  of  it,  to 
state  distinctly  to  the  House  what  indul- 
gence he  intended  to  grant  to  the  holders 
of  the  stock  in  hand. 

The   Chanceilor    of    the  Exchequer: 
Those  hon.  Members  who  were  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  and  who  had  heard  the 
reply  which  he  had  g^ven  to  this  question 
on   a  former  occasion,  would  anticipate 
the  reply  which  be  intended  to   give  it 
now.     His  reply  was,  that  however  dis» 
tressing  it  might  be,  that  the  parties  hold- 
ing large  stocks  of  bohea  tea  should  suffer 
—and  no  man  could  regret  that  they 
would  suffer,  more  than  he  did^-the  de* 
parture  from  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  the  parties  themselves 
had  called  for,  would  be  a  precedent  foil 
of  inconvenience  to  the  large  mercantile 
community  of  which    those    iodividuals 
formed  a  part.     If  such  a  precedent  were 
established,  no  man  would  know  on  what 
he  had  to  depend.     If  a  law  made  at  one 
time  could  be  altered  at  another,  because 
the  parties  on  whom  it  operated  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  duties 
which  it  imposed,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  applications  which  would  be  made 
to  him  for  such  alterations  in  our  fiscal 
statutes.    He  was  therefore  prepared  now, 
as  he  was  formerly,  to  give  an  unqualified 
negative  to  the  proposition  for  afibrding 
to  the  holders  of  the  stuck  of  bohea  sow 
unsold  an  indefinite  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties  on  it.    The  House  would 
recollect  that  their  application  was  one  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind.    It  was  to  give  them 
the  full  benefit  of  the  late  Act,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  remission  of  duty,  and  to 
free  them  from  the  obligations  of  it,  so  far 
as  reganied  the  duties  that  were  raised. 
He  would,  however*  inform  the  House  of 
the  determination  to  which  the  Treasury 
had  con)e  u^H>n  one  part  of  this  subject. 
It  so  huppened  thut  the  alteration  of  the 
law  had  been  made  with   the  cognisance 
and  at  the  su^c^Mion  of  the  parties  now 
applying  for  relief.    That  alteration  wonid 
nukti  the  (Miymeut  of  a  considerable  sum 
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pceetitry  ti>  al)  who  ivere  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  new  doty  of  9s.  \d,  per  pound.  He 
was  aware  that  it  would  aflTord  great  fa- 
cilities to  the  parties  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  new  duties  to  a  period 
after  the  1st  of  July  ;  and  to  afford  those 
facilities  a  special  Treasury  minute  had 
been  tssaed,  authorising  all  persons  enter- 
ing tea  for  home  consumption  previous  to 
the  Istof  July  to  take  a  time  not  exceed- 
ing thirty-one  days  for  the  payment  of  the 
duties  to  which  they  then  became  liable. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  there  were  a 
great  many  precedents  for  granting  theni 
such  a  privilege.  There  were,  however, 
tome  other  points  connected  with  this 
sabject,  which  could  not  be  settled  with- 
out coming  before  the  House;  and  the 
Treasury  minute  therefore  contained  a 
direction  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be 
forthwith  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  advantage  which 
would  be  derived  from  tlie  extension  of 
this  period  to  iodividuals  residing  in  the 
city  of  London*  would  be  extended  to  in- 
dividiials  in  all  parta  of  the  united  king- 
dom ;  for  it  would  be  open  to  g^eat  objec- 
tion»  if  this  iodulgence  had  been  limited 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  not  extended 
to  auch  placet  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  He  hoped  that 
he  had  given  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  London;  and  he  hftd  now  only  to 
observe,  that  the  Treatory  minute  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  would  be  laid  that 
evening  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  so  far  as  the 
Government  had  conceded  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  payment  of  this  money  for  a 
month,  it  had  acted  wisely  ;  and  so  far  as 
it  had  refused  to  remit  the  lower  duties, 
ft  had  performed  its  duty  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Stewart  Marjorwanhs  was  under- 
stood to  say,  that  the  tea  trade  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  could  not  thank  him 
for  the  boon  which  he  professed  that  he 
conferred  upon  it. 

Viscount  Sandon  did  not  wish  to  create 
a  discussion,  when,  strictly  speaking,  there 
was  no  question  before  the  Mouse.  He 
only  rose  to  protest,  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
stituents, against  being  exposed  to  other 
more  serious  losses  by  any  further  changes 
in  the  duties  on  tea. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  no  power  to  prevent  agitation  of 
thi^  question  more  than  of  any  other ;  hut 


he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  introducing 
any  further  changes  in  the  duties  on  tea. 

Sir  R»  Peel  was  very  anxious  to  know 
when  the  Treasury  minute  would  he 
laid  on  the  table.  Undoubtedly,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  information  which  they 
possessed  on  the  subject,  there  seemed  somo 
peculiarity  in  this  ease.  The  law  fixed  the 
Ist  of  July  for  the  payment  of  the  high 
duty;  and  the  Treasury  minute  extended 
the  period,  obviously  admitting  the  ex« 
istence  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parties.  He  did  not  wish  to 
provoke  a  debate  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  he  must  say,  the  question  had  not  been 
very  fairly  stated  in  the  conversation  which 
had  already  taken  place.  The  parties,  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Rice), 
had  fuU  notice  of  the  law.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  orders  for  tea  had  been 
given  before  the  law  passed.  The  Bill  was 
brought  in  late  last  Session ;  it  did  not 
become  law  till  Aueust,  and  then  provided 
that  on  the  Ist  of  July  following  a  high 
rate  of  duty  should  he  paid  on  certain  teas. 
The  orders  having  been  given  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  there  being  ,no 
power  since  the  Ist  of  July  last  to  order 
tea  from  China,  the  large  stock  at  present 
on  hand  must  have  arisen  under  the  im« 
pression  that  the  old  duty  would  be  con. 
tinued.  Some  of  the  parties,  no  doubt,  had 
acceded  to  the  pasidng  of  this  Act,  but 
others  could  not  be  bound  by  their  acquies* 
cence.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  done  well  in  acting  as 
he  had.  The  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  deserved  favourable  attention,  at  least, 
to  the  extent  granted  by  Government. 

The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  Treasury  minute  would  he  laid  on  theta. 
ble  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  he 
should  be  most  willing  and  happy  to  give  any 
explanation  which  might  be  required  of  the 
principles  by  which  he  had  been  guided  in 
this  particular  case.  He  trusted  he  should 
be  enabled  to  justify  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  and  to  show,  however  desirous 
Government  might  have  been,  and  they 
were  really  most  desirous  to  give  any  relief 
to  the  parties,  which  might  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate  the  financial 
and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country, 
they  could  not  have  gone  further  than  they 
had  already  done.  Before  the  question 
had  been  asked,  he  felt  the  matter  to  be 
one  which  it  was  fitting  should  be  taken 
inti)  favourable  consideration,  and  he  had 
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therefore  given  directions  as  to  tbe  Trea-- 
surj  minute  to  the  effect  he  had  stated. 

Paper  Duties.]  Sir  George  Clerk 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  relative  to 
the  duty  on  paper.  The  House  was 
aware^  that  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  would  not  allow  any  draw- 
back on  paper  in  stock  after  the  10th  of 
October,  the  trade  had  been  almost  entirely 
suspended.  He  trusted,  however,  the  re- 
sult of  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  would  relieve  the  paper 
manufacturers  from  the  embarrassment 
under  which  they  at  present  suffered.  He 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer intended  to  propose,  by  way  of  palli- 
ation, that  after .  a  time  to  be  fixed  paper 
should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
mills,  and  remain  in  bond  under  certain 
regulations,  without  payment  of  the  duty. 
He  wished  to  know  at  what  time  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  permit  paper, 
under  any  and  what  regulations,  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  mills  without  payment  of 
duty;  because  the  premises  of  manufac- 
turers being  in  many  instances  extremely 
limited,  they  would  be  unable  to  keep  a 
large  stock,  or  be  exposed  to  very  great 
inconvenience,  if  the  trade  were  not 
brought  to  a  complete  stand-still. 

The    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  mean  to  take  the  course  which  had 
just  been  suggested— the  plan  he  meant 
to  adopt  was  of  another  description,  but 
intended  to  effect  the  same  object,  namely, 
the  relief  of  the  trade  from  that  stagnation 
to    which    they    had    incidently    become 
liable  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duty.     The  course  he  meant  to  take 
was  this :  with  respect  to  stained  paper,  he 
proposed  the  duty  should  cease  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  with  respect  to  first  class 
paper  and  milled  boards,  the  reduction  of 
duty  should  not  take  place  till  the  10th  of 
October ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  in  order 
to  relieve  owners  of  paper  mills  from  the 
necessity  of  having  their  premises  burdened 
with  too  large  a  stock,  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  them  to  pass  paper  into  the  stocks  of 
the  stationers,  their  customers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  the  duty 
having  been  paid  before  it  was  issued  from 
the    mills ;  and  any   stock  of  that  paper 
remaining    unconsumed    on   the  10th   of 

October,  in  the  hands  of  the  stationers, 
would  entitle  them  to  a  return  equal  to  the 
txcess  of  duty  on  that  denomination  of 


paper.  This  would  enable  the  owners  of 
mills  to  continue  their  works^  and  the 
stationers  to  keep  up  their  stocks  and  pur- 
chases, and  on  the  10th  of  October  entitle 
them  to  the  difference  between  the  high 
and  low  duty  on  the  amount  of  their 
stocks.  He  had  adopted  this  plan  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  the  parties;  and 
finding  he  could  without  prejudice  to  the 
revenue,  he  was  extremely  glad  to  be 
enabled  to  relieve  the  paper-makers. 

County  Boards.]  Mr.  Hume:*  I  rise, 
Sir,   for   the   two-fold    purpose — first,   of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
petitions  I  lately  presented  from  the  parish 
of  Mary-le-bone,  and  from  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Chester,  praying  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  present  mode  of  assessing, 
levying  and  controlling  the  expenditure  of 
the  county-rates;  and  secondly,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  conformity 
with  the  prayers  of  those  petitions,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  1  have  al- 
ready given.     The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
separate  the  judicial  from  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  to  authorize  the  rate-payers  of  counties 
to  elect  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
to  form  a  County  Board  for  the  assessment, 
levying,  and  administration  of  the  county- 
rates,  and  to  perform  those  duties  having 
reference  to  the  financial  expenditure  of 
the  counties,  now  executed  by  the  Magis. 
trates  in   QuarteP'Sessioos.      At    present 
there  is  not  that  sufficient  check  on  the 
management    of  the    county-rates   which 
there  ought  to  be,  and  which   the  rate* 
payers  have  a  right  to  demand.     This  is 
owing  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent system — the   principle   of  which   is, 
that  those  Magistrates  who  levy  and  direct 
the  expenditure  of  the  rates  are  indepen- 
dent of  those  who   pay  them.     A  Com- 
mission has  been  employed  in  investigating 
the  expenditure  of  the  county-rates,  but 
their  inquiries  have  been  confined  princi- 
pully  to  prosecutions  and  the  expense  at- 
tendant  on    them,   which   have    hitherto 
been     defrayed     from    the     county-rates. 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  there  is  no 
responsibility,  attached  to  any  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates who  have  the  power  of  assessing 
and  expending  the  rates — ^that  there  is  not 
that  wholesome  check  and  control  over  the 
taxes  in  counties  which  has   been  lately 
extended  to  the  Municipal  Institutions  of 
the  country.     A  majority  of  this  House 
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and  of  the  country  has  approved  of  the 
Bill  for  allowing  the  inhahitants  of  corpo- 
rate towns  and  cities  to  elect  persons  to 
control  the  municipal  taxation,  and  also 
to  recommend  Magistrates  for  their  respec- 
tive cities  and  towns,  and  I  ask  the  same 
privilege  for  counties.  The  House  is 
aware  that  the  present  mode  of  managing 
the  county-rates  has  heen  investigated  he- 
fore  a  Committee  up-stairs ;  and  the  Re. 
port  of  that  Committee  shews  to  what 
extent  abuses  prevail  in  the  present  system. 
With  a  view  of  illustrating  the  extent  of 
the  want  of  control  by  the  county  rate- 
payers as  compared  with  the  municipal 
rate-payers,  J  shall  read  the  following 
statement : 

Statement  of  the  Popolation  in  the  Cities  and 
Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  which  send 
Members  to  Parliament,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  recommend  their  own  Magis- 
trates through  their  Councillors. 


N&of 
Cities  tnd 
Boroughsi 

PopuIatioD 

■tthe 

Cemiuof 

1S31. 

No.  of 

Electors 

eoroOed 

I83S. 

England    . 
Wales    •       . 
Scotland 

185 
14 
76 

4,754,742 
196,311 
865,007 

274,649 
11,319 
31,322 

Great  Britain 

275 

5,816,060 

317,290 

Also  a  Statetement  of  the  Population  of  the 
Counties  where  the  Magistrates  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord-Lieu tenantSj  the  people 
having  no  choice  or  control. 


No.  of 
Counties. 

PopuUUoD 

lUthe 
Census  of 

1831. 

No.  of 
Electors 
earolled 

ISSt. 

England    .    . 
Wales     .       . 
Scotland 

40 
12 
30 

8,336,263 

609 ,871 

1,500,107 

344,564 
25,815 
33,115 

Great  Britain 

89 

10,446,241 

403,494 

Total  population  ofGreatBrilain,16,262,301; 
number  or  electors,  720,784 ;  number  of  county 
magistrates,  18,984.  If  the  population  of  the 
five  metropolitan  boroughs  in  which  there, 
are  no  councils  or  magistrates  elected  by  them 
1,118,725,  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  of 
represented  cities  and  boroughs  amounting  to 
5,816,060,  there  will  be  only  4,697,335  ac- 
tually with  magistrates  of  their  own  recom- 
mendation. And  if  the  population  of  the 
five  boroughs  be  added  to  the  county  popula- 
tion of  10,446,241,  the  total  will  be  1 1,564,966 
"^namey,  the  proportion  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
38,88-100;  [proportion  in  counties,  71, 12*100. 


It  appears,  then,  that,  in  round  num- 
bers, there  are  11,500,000  inhabitants  of 
counties  who  have  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of,  or  control  over,  the  expenditure 
of  county-rates,  nor  the  right  to  appoint 
the  county  officers,  or  to  recommend  their 
magistrates.  The  chief  object  I  have  in 
view  in  bringing  forward  the  present  mea- 
sure is,  instead  of  the  irresponsibility 
which  now  exists,  to  give  to  the  rate- 
payers of  counties  the  same  power  and 
control  over  their  local  or  municipal  taxes 
as  is  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  cor- 
porate towns  and  cities.  I  wish  to  show 
how  unjust  it  is  to  have  individuals  acting 
as  magistrates,  who,  being  named  by  the 
Lord -Lieu  ten  ant,  without  any  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  have  ample  power 
to  take  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
any  sum  for  any  expenditure  they  may 
think  proper.  It  appears,  by  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  on  County- 
Rates  in  the  last  Session,  that  there  is  no 
fixed  general  principle  for  assessing  the 
rates  in  counties ;  that  the  assessment 
varies  in  each  county,  and  very  often  there 
are  different  modes  of  assessment  pursued 
in  the  same  county.  By  the  Report  of 
that  Committee,  the  valuation  on  which 
the  rates  are  collected  was  made  in  eighteen 
counties  on  the  amount  of  the  Property- 
tax  as  it  was  in  1814;  in  twenty  counties 
the  rates  are  laid  on  the  actual  value,  or 
some  proportion  thereof;  in  thirteen  coun- 
ties it  is  not  known  on  what  principle  the 
collection  is  made ;  and  in  one  county  it  is 
agreeable  to  12th  Geo.  3rd.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  on 
what  principle  the  present  system  rests. 
It  happens  in  some  counties,  that  large 
massesof  property  are  never  assessed  for  the 
piurpose  of  local  taxation ;  and  while  the 
ownersof  such  property  derive  equal  benefits 
with  the  rate-payers  from  the  application 
of  the  county-rates,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
tribute anything  towards  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  utterly  impossible  that  justice  can 
be  done,  whilst  inequality  in  the  valua- 
tion and  assessment  prevails  to  such  a 
degree  in  separate  parishes  and  in  towns. 
To  illustrate  this  as  regards  parishes,  I 
would  submit  a  statement  of  the  present 
assessment  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in 
introducing  his  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  was  obliged  to 
assume  a  certain  sum  for  levying  the  rates 
in  each  parish  for  the  support  of  the  police 
force.    I  shall  read  from  a  parliamentary 
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paper  loine  of  the  valuatioi)9  on  which  the 
police-rate  is  levied  in  the  parishes  iq  and 
about  the  metropolis.     The  parishes  of 
Acton  contribute  on  two-thirds  of  rack- 
rent  ;  Barnes,  on  the  net  value ;  Battersee, 
on  the  full,  or  rack-rent;  Christ  Church, 
Surrey,  on  two-thirds  of  ditto;  Clerken- 
well,  on  something  less  than  rack-rent ; 
Fulham,  on   five-sixths   of  assessment; 
Greenwich,  on    four-fiths   of  rack-rent; 
Mile-end  Old  Town,  on  three^fourths  of 
assessment;  Paddington,  on  four-fifths  of 
ditto;  Fenge  on  2s.  6d.  per  1/.  on  assessr 
ment ;  Poplar,  on  seven-tenths  of  rack- 
rent  j  Putney,  on  between  three-quarters 
and  seven-eighths  of  rack-rent :  Ratcliff, 
seven-eighths  of  rack-rent;    St.    Anne, 
Limehouse,  on  two-thirds  small,  and  four- 
fifths  large  houses;  St.  Anne,  Westminster, 
on  fonr-fifths;  and  St.  Mary,  Stratford, 
Bow,  on   seven-eighths.     Sir,  if  it  had 
been  desirable  to  devise  the  greatest  pos- 
sible variety  of  assessments,  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  not  have  effected  that  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  extent  than  appears  from 
this  document  to  exist  in   this  and  the 
neighbouring  county.       Inequality    also 
exists  in   many    other  counties,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent.     Other 
counties  have  been  called  upon   to   give 
returns  of  the  mode  upon  which  each  of 
them  proceeds  in  its  assessments,  but  they 
have  not  been  made,  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  further  examples.    The  Police 
Report  states  this  :-^ 

It  appears  that  the  assessment  on  which  the 
county-rate  is  founded  was  made,  from  time 
So  time,  by  the  parish  anthorities  of  the  re- 
spective paiishes;  that  different  parishes  made 
the  returns  in  different  ways:  that  in  some, 
the  rating  empty  houses  was  objected  tOj  and, 
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in  consequence,  omitted  in  the  Return  to  th« 
county;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  clear  and  general 
rule  prevailed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
some  regulation  is  required,  founded  upon 
some  clearly-defined  general  principle;  and 
some  fresh  control  is  required  over  the  alter- 
ations  which  are  sometimes  made  in  the  Re- 
turn for  the  Coimiy-rate.* 

In  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Coonly 
Rates,  Mr.  Hinxman  states  ;-<-^- 

This  regulation  of  valuation  becomes  ti6r 
cessary  frmn  parishes  being  rated  to  the  poep- 
rates  in  very  unequal  proportions  of  value; 
for  (hough  it  is  the  duty,  interest,  and  basinsM, 
of  every  parish  to  include  all  rateable  pro- 
perty, and  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equal  rate,  yet  it  does  not  matter  to  a  parish 
whether  its  rate  is  assessed  at  a  high  or  low 
value.  Hence  it  may  happen  that  the  parish 
of  A.  is  rated  only  at  one-half  its  value,  that 
of  B.  at  twovthirds,  that  of  C.  at  three-fourths, 
and  so  on ;  and,  therefore,  to  found  an  equal 
County-rate,  all  these  different  proportions  of 
value  must  be  equalized  upon  one  scale,  and 
by  this  means  the  County-rate  is  rendered 
equal ;  and  it  is  so  easy  and  simple  a  mode, 
that  to  revise  all  County-rates,  every  seven 
or  ten  years,  would  cost  a  county  so  trifling  a 
sum,  that  it  is  presumed  the  bemtfieial  eAeet 
in  rendering  a  eounty-rate  fair,  just,  and  inv 
partial  to  all  the  contributors  to  it,  would 
amply  compensate  for  entailing  upon  parishos 
such  eost  of  revision  and  equalisation. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in 
proving  the  great  inequality  that  exists  in 
the  assessment  of  parishes;  and  I  shall 
next  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
great  variety  there  has  been  in  the  amount 
of  the  valuation.  By  Act  55th  Geo.  3rd, 
for  equalizing  county-rates,  a  Return  was 
ordered.  I  extract  some  items  from  that 
Return,  aa  follows.  In  Lancashire  the 
difference  was  great,  viz : — 


In  Liverpool  the  valuation  was 

In  Cheetnam       .        • 

In  Preston 

In  Bolton  District 


In  Lonsdale,  South  Side     . 
Ditto        North  Side      . 

Skewing  that  valuations,  from  time  to 
time,  are  neeessary,  if  we  expect  or 
intend  thai  all  kinds  of  property  should 
eoBtribute  equally  to  the  ceumy-rales ; 
and,  aa  another  example  of  the  inequality 
in  the  valuation  of  land,  and  of  mills  and 
foctoriea,  &c.,  I  find  that,  in  Warwickshire, 
land  pay>  107,1432.,  whilst  the  mills  and 
factories  pay  only  2,703/.;  and,  in  Leicester- 


1814. 

1829. 

f. 

£. 

584,687 

and 

751,H6 

8,529 

w 

24,090 

34,930 

i» 

80,984 

169,673 

9f 

320,467 

172,541 

n 

t59,86S 

105,655 

w 

123,000 

shire,  land  pays  108,3301.  while  milk  and 
factories  pay  but  783/.  I  think  these  ex- 
amplessbowthata  valuation  should  be  made 
ftwn  lime  to  time,  and  upon  soma  k«owQ 
and  (lzedprine^,hiordertliat  inj«tt«ee  nay 
not  be  done  in  the  assessments.  There  is  net 

•  Since  October,  1833,  one  unifors  plan 
has  be^  adopted^  ooitting  iUM>ocH|aad  jfm* 

perty, 
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ofdj  a  grcAt  difiarence  in  the  mode  in 
wbioh  these  connty^ratefl  are  raised^  but 
instances  have  been  given  of  larg^>  populous, 
and  rtcb  places,  where  no  county  rates  are  at 
all  paid.  I  shall  quote  an  instance  given  by 
Mr.  Portman  formerly  a  Member  of  this 
House.  In  speaking  of  the  inequality^  he 
says  *^  the  town  of  Weymouth,  possessing  so 
much  wealth,  does  not  pay6(^.  to  the  county<» 
rate  of  Donet— ^having  come  into  existence 
since  the  last  valuation  for  county-rates 
was  made.''     A  stronger  case  could  not  be 

S'ven  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  alteration, 
e  further  says^  that  there  have  been,  of 
late  years,  forty  inclosure  Bills  passed  for 
inclosures  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and 


Many  places  claim,  in  the  same  way^  ex- 
emption from  county*rate. 

The  county-rates  have  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent  within  the  last  few  years. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  would  refer  the  House 
to  a  statement  made  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject  in  1834.  In  that 
Report  there  is  a  comparative  statement 
showing  the  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  a  number  of  items  of  county  expendi- 
ture, between  the  years  179^  and  1832  to 
be  so  very  large,  that  I  am  sure  hon. 
Members  will  see  the  necessity  of  putting 
some  limits  to  the  expenditure.  It  is  as 
follows  :^^ 


that  these  new  lands  paid  no  county*rate. 

A  Summary  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  County  Bates  in  England  and  Wales,  in  179^ 
and  1 83S,  or  for  such  year  as  could  be  obtained  nearest  to  such  period,  under  tha 
several  heads,  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  each. 


0} 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

• 

Expenditure. 

Net 

u  a 

HEADS   Of  CBAEGES. 

Increase. 

3  oL 

-  S 

• 

1792. 

1832. 

i2 

0.2 

"1 

k.^    OS 

of 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Bridges,  Sec.     •     »    - 

42,237 

74,501 

32,264 

76 

69 

144 

2.  Oaols,  Houses  of  Cor- 

rection, &o. 

92,319 

177,245 

64,926 

92 

90 

156 

3.  Prisoners,  Maintenance 

of*        -          -          - 

45,785 

127,297 

j31,512 

178 

170 

341 

4.  Prosecutions       « 

34,218 

157,119 

122,901 

359 

349 

671 

5.  Constables 

659 

26,688 

26,029 

4,338 

4,326 

1,100 

6.  Professional         » 

8,990 

31,103 

22,113 

248 

249 

241 

7.  Salaries    •        -         • 

16,316 

51,401 

35,086 

215 

205 

566 
decre. 

8.  Vagrants        m           • 

16,807 

28,723 

11,916 

70 

77 

94 

decre.  of 

decre. 

9.  Lieutenancy  &  Militia 

16.976 

2,116 

14,860 

•  • 

m  • 

88 

10.  Coroners    .        «        . 

8,153 

15,254 

7,101 

87 

86 

106 

11.  Incidental      ... 

17,456 

32,931 

15,475 

88 

97 

5 

12.  Misceltaneotts,    Print- 

ing, &c.      »      m 

Total     '     m    £ 

15,891 

59,062 

43,173 

315,606      783,442 

462,495 

148 

Increase ^482,495 

Militia,  deduct      14,860 


o£467,635    Increase  148  per  cent. 


*  Expended  thus : — 

In  In 

1792.  1832. 

Muntenance  before  and  after  conviction     £40,627  £87,798 

Conveyance  of  prisoners        .        .        .         4,865  25,201 

,>           of  transports  for  embarkation         653  14,298 

£45,785  £127,297 


Increase 
per  Cent. 

218 

525 
2,383 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some 
of  the  items  in  this  table.  With^reference 
to  County  Lunatic  Asylums,  I  cannot  help 
observing  that,  after  the  excellent  mode 
in  which  the  Poor-Law  Bill  has  worked, 
it  would  be  better  to  place  these  asylums 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor-laws,  than  leave  them  to  the  ma- 
nagement at  Quarter-Sessions.  I  think, 
also,  that  every  prison  in  the  country 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Crown,  and  under  one  uniform  system  of 
management,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
prisons  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  not  out  of  the  county-rates. 
By  such  arrangement  the  expense  of  the 
county  would  be  materially  diminished, 
and  a  much  better  system  than  prevails  at 
present  would  be  adopted.  I  would,  how- 
ever, state,  that  the  counties  should  pay  the 
expense  of  apprehending,  keeping,  and 
bringing    the  prisoner  to  trial,  but  that 


wben  triedy  they  should  be  under  the  mar* 
moment  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown. 
It  would  be  highly  useful  to  establish  local 
courts  for  the  tnal  of  offenders,  by  which 
reat  expense  and  trouble  would  be  saved. 
The  expense  of  trying  a  person  at  the 
Assizes,  on  the  average  of  thirteen  counties, 
has  been  24/.  7^  while  the  average  at  the 
sessions,  in  the  same  counties,  ig  only 
8/.  5s.  3d.  The  establishment  of  local 
courts  sitting  periodically,  would  not  only 
save  the  difterence  of  this  expenditure,  but 
would  also  effect  a  material  saving  in  the 
sustenance  of  the  prisoners  for  months  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  trial.  I  shall  now 
submit  to  the  House  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ment just  alluded  to,  of  the  relative  expense 
charged  on  the  county  rates,  for  prosecutions 
at  Assizes,  and  for  prosecutions  at  Sessions 
in  the  year  1832,  in  thirteen  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  taken  at  ran- 
dom.    The  statement  runs  thus  :— 


COUNTT. 

Assizes,  1832. 

Sessions,  1832. 

No. 
Tried. 

Expense. 

Expense 
per  Head. 

No. 

Tried. 

Expense. 

Expense 
per  Head. 

Derby 

Hants    

Lancashire   . . 
Leicester  .... 

Norfolk...... 

Rutland    .... 

Shropshire    . . 
Wiltshire  .... 

Cheshire  •••• 

Backs    

Anglesey  .... 
Denbigh  .... 
Radnor 

Average  of  131 
counties  ..  J 

43 
104 
126 

80 

95 
4 

81 
128 
101 

71 
6 

11 

14 

£.    |.    d. 

823  19     0 

1942     1     0 

5044  16     3 

1833     1     4 

1945     9     3 

53     4     3 

1663     4     4 

1677     8     2 

3707     6     5 

1310  13     6 

666  18     9 

553     0     9 

284     5     9 

£.    s.    d. 

19  3     2 

18  13     5 
40     0     1 
22  18     3 

20  9     7 
13     8     4 
20  18     8 
13     2     1 
32  14  10 

19  17     3 
HI     3     14 

50     5     6 

20  6     7J 

80 

166 

2587 

101 

244 

6 

110 

142 

382 

94 

2 

22 

8 

£.    f.    d. 

809     1     5 

894  18     4 

20612     0     0 

954  17  10 

1701     3     5 

25     4     0 

1204     9     6 

583     0     3 

4421  15     2 

864     8     6 

36     5     7 

240  12     1 

50  18     2 

£.    f.    d. 

10    2    3 

5  7     9 

7  19     4 
9     9     1 

6  15     4 
4     6     0 

10  19     0 
4     2     1 

11  11     6 

8  2     7 
18     2     9j 

10  18    8; 

7  9     9 

67  6-13 

1654     6     0 

24  17     0 

303  7*13 

2508     5     9 

8     5     3 

I  find  that  many  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  agree  in  opinion 
with  me  in  that  respect.  In  the  Lords' 
Report,  page  73,  Lord  Whamcliffe  is 
asked — 

"  What  may  be  the  probable  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  expense  of  prisons  on  the  general  fund 
of  the  country? — I  should  rather  prefer  the 
prisons  heing  in  the  hands  of  some  responsible 
officer  of  Government  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates.  I  think  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  put  all  the  expense  of  bringing  the  prose- 
cution and  the  management  of  it  on  the  coun- 
try, but  that,  after  he  is  convicted,  the  prisoner 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Goyeroroent,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  his  sentence.    I 


would  introduce  a  more  uniform  mode  of 
prison  discipline  than  there  is  now. 

*'  Would  you  propose  the  management  of 
the  prisons  to  be  under  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment?—Yes  ;  but  I  give  that  merely  as  opinion. 

From  this  statement,  the  House  will  at 
once  perceive  how  superior  would  be  the 
advantage,  and  how  great  the  saving,  of 
trying  all  cases  before  local  courts,  sitting 
periodically,  instead  of  keeping  them  for 
three,  five,  or  six  months,  for  the  assizes. 
The  statement  of  expenditure  under  the 
three  great  beads  of  bridges,  gaols,  and 
prosecutions,  in  five  counties,  taken  at  ran* 
dom,  in  1792  and  1832,  stands  respectively 
thus: 
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Counties. 

Bridges. 

Gaols. 

Prosecutions. 

1792 

1832 

1792 

1832 

1792 

1832 

Berks     .... 

Surrey 

Sufford  .... 
Devon   .... 
Suffolk   .... 

Total  expenditure    in    \ 
counties     . 

Showing  an  increase  per 

five? 
cent. 

£. 

7 

370 

298 

1712 

613 

£. 

605 

290 
5668 
2110 

302 

£. 

448 
1931 
2601 
3221 

648 

£. 

5015 
15402 
7108 
3603 
2973 

£. 
109 
217 
102 
153 
9 

£. 

1300 
3165 
6006 
2975 
3258 

3000 

8975 

8849 

34101 

590 

16704 

199 

284 

2371 

680 


Agaio,  of  late  years,  the  expense  of 
county  officers  of  all  descriptions  has  been 
▼eiy  rnnoh  increased.  The  increase  per 
oent.  in  the  salaries  of  various  county  ch- 


eers, from  1792  to  1832,  in  five  counties 
taken  at  random,  will  appear  from  this 
Table  :— 


Counties. 


Cornwall  • 
Devon  .  . 
Hants  .  . 
Leicester  . 
Somerset  . 


Trea- 

Chap- 

surers. 

lains. 

355 

50 

614 

21 

174 

48 

56 

^^^ 

454 

2 

Surgeons. 


43 


97 


Sur- 
veyors. 


185 

375 

114 

47 


Gaols. 


1087 

350 

113 

79 


Governors  of 
H.  of  Correction. 


166 

211 

84 


My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  duties  of  trea- 
surer in  particular  might  be  most  efficiently 
fulfilled  by  any  banker  in  the  county,  and 
thus  the  whole  expense  of  that  officer 
be  saved.  The  evil  is  aggravated  still  more 
by  the  practice  which  I  have  so  often  con., 
demned — ^namely,  that  of  paying  officers  by 
means  of  feea^  whilst,  in  the  view  I  take, 
the  officers  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  re- 
munerated by  a  fixed  salary.  I  hope  I 
•hall  not  tire  the  House  by  referring  to  one 
or  two  authorities  on  this  su^ect  The 
county-rates  in  England  and  Wales  have 
much  increased ;  in  1792  they  were 
315,805/.,  in  1832,  783,441/.  In  1792, 
the  county  rates  of  Middlesex  amounted  to 
39fS32(/,  and  in  1832  they  had  increased  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  779772/.  In  the 
parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  the  county-rates 
have  been  9fi5'^^'  annually  on  the  average 
of  the  five  years,  1 830, 1831,1 832, 1 833,  and 
1834.  There  have  been  large  increases  in 
the  same  period  in  the  county  rates  of  Lei. 
cester,  Essex,  and  Nottingham.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  February,  1 834,  said— 

''  Before  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
country-rates,  I  wish  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  few  words.  Your  Lordships  are  doubtless 
aware,  that  within  the  last  few  years,  the  county- 
rates  of  England  have  greatly  increased,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  various 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  from  time  to 


time,  but  very  possibly  from  other  causes,  into 
whidi,  1  think,  at  the  present  moment,  your 
Lordships  will  not  deem  it  desirable  for  roe  to 
enter.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  for 
some  time  past  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  It  appears  that  during  the  past  year 
another  increase  to  a  considerable  amount  has 
taken  place  in  the  local  taxation  of  England 
and  Wales ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it 
appears  very  desirable  that  a  Committee  of 
your  Lordships' House  should  be  appointed." 

I  have  here  the  testimony  of  several  other 
persons  to  the  same  effect ;  but  I  shall 
trouble  the  House  only  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son's opinion.  He  says,  pages  142  to 
145,  that— 

"  The  great  evil  in  the  county-rate  revenue 
departroeut,  is  the  irresponsibilityof  those  who 
disbursethemoneyof  the  rate-payers.  .  .  . 
A  better  control,  by  a  smaller  and  more  re- 
sponsible body  than  the  court  of  Quarter-Ses- 
sions. Accounts  should  be  paid  quarterly, 
and  regularly  audited,  &c.'' 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  upon  that  very  principle 
I  make  my  proposition  to  the  House,  with 
this  difference,  that  I  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  responsible  officers  by  the  rate- 
payers. I  am  sure  no  hoo.  Member  can 
look  at  the  statistics  I  have  read,  and  not 
admit  that  great  abuses  arise  from  the 
present  system,  which  I  am  convinced 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  law.    I  therefore  submit 
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that  the  judicial  and  financial  affairs  of 
cTery  county  should  he  separated.  The 
finaucial  affairs  should  be  committed  to  the 
management  of  a  County  Boards  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  elected  by 
the  rate-payers  of  the  county  or  their 
representatives;  the  existence  of  such 
Boards  being  limited,  say  (o  three  years. 
This  Board  should,  immediately  upon  their 
powers  and  election  being  verified  by  the 
Sheriff,  proceed  to  elect  a  chairman,  and 
then  to  appoint  the  county  officers.  The 
county  magistrates  should  he  permitted  to 
exercise  no  interference  whatever  in  levy- 
ing or  expending  the  rates.  Every  county 
might  he  divided  into  districts,  and  each 
district  might  select  a  certain  number  of 
members  for  the  County  Board.  I  would 
propose  that  the  County  Board,  so  selected 
by  the  rate-payers,  shall  recommend  to 
his  Majesty  a  number  of  persons  to  be 
elected  magistrates  for  prgvinpi^l  and 
police  matters,  as  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. The  judicial  business  of  the 
county  miffht,  for  the  present,  be  left  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  justices  of 
the  county  appointed  by  him.  The 
adoptioa  of  such  a  plan  as  I  suggest, 
would  produce  the  good  effect  of  dealing 
out  equal  justice  to  the  county  constituency, 
with  that  which  has  been  dealt  out  by  the 
Municipal  Bill  to  the  town  constituencies. 
Lord  Wharncliffe  says  that— 

^A\\  the  financial  biisinesi  of  the  county 
(West  Aiding  of  the  county  of  York)  is  done 
ai  one  tine  of  the  year,  and  upon  one  day  in 
the  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  the 
business  to  he  done  is  of  great  extent,  it  may 
not  be  carried  on  to  another  day,  hut  that  the 
business  is  advertised,  and  always  begins  at  a 
etrtaia  hour  on  a  certain  day  at  the  Easter 
Sessions,  lliat  day  is  the  Wednesday  in  the 
sessions  week.  The  first  step  that  is  taken 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Court  on  the  Monday 
at  Pom  fret,  is  the  appointment  of  a  finance 
committee.  The  finance  committee  proceed 
immediately  to  call  upon  the  treasurer  for  his 
accounts;  and  his  accounts  are  audited  and 
prepared  for  us  on  the  Wednesday.  Notes 
are  taken  by  the  committee  of  any  charges  they 
may  think  improper  to  be  brought  before  the 
whole  body  of  magistrates  to  be  inquired 
into." 

Sir  William  Cosway,  a  magistrate, 
fays  :— 

^  In  the  eounty  of  Kent,  we  have  no  com- 
mittee of  accounts;  the  whole  is  submitted 
anau^ly  to  the  body  of  magistrates.  I  think  it 
froQld  he  infinitely  better  if  a  committee  were 
appointed — say  three,  or,  at  the  utmost,  five ; 
I  believe  three  would  be  better,  because,  with 
10  large  a  body,  there  is  not  anything  like 
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individual  responsibility;  and,  according  to 
the  old  doctrine,  what  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business.  Those  three  gentlemen 
would  be  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  county 
were  upon  them ;  and  if  there  were  found  to 
be  any  excess  or  abuse  of  expenditure,  that 
would  come  home  to  them.  The  habit  in  Kent 
is,  that  some  time  in  June,  the  commission 
day  of  the  summer  assizes,  a  week  befi)re  cer- 
tain gentlemen  do  meet  at  Maidstone,  but  it  is 
more  as  auditors  of  accounts  than  comptrollers 
or  superintendents  of  expenditure." 

Mr.  M.  H.  Courts,  in  a  letter  of  17th 
April,  1836,  says  : — 

''  Under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter- 
Sessions  for  the  county  of  Berks,  in  1825,  the 
treasurer  has,  since  that  period,  published  in 
the  county  papers,  quarterly  abstracts  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements;  but  in  such  pub. 
lications,  which  have  superseded  the  annual 
abstract  required  by  55th  George  3rd,  cap.  51, 
the  treasurer  has  rarely  made  any  entry  of 
balances  of  cash  in  his  hands,  so  that  the  rate- 
payers have  had  no  opportunity  of  determining 
for  themselves  the  fitness  of  the  assessments 
made  upon  them,  nor  the  accuracy  with  which 
such  detailed  accounts  have  been  presented  to 
them." 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  in  a  speech  on 
county-rates,  August  10th,  1836,  on  the 
vote  moved  for  Government  paying  half 
the  expenses  of  criminal  proceedingS| 
said :— • 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  deny  that  the  ma« 
gistrates  look  after  the  local  expenses  of 
counties  to  the  extent  thev  ought  to  do.  They 
do  a  great  deal  I  allow,  hut  still  not  so  much 
as  I  wish.  A  publie  offioer  ought  to  be  sent 
down  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
eounty  funds,  and  the  arrangement  wooid  in- 
troduce great  eoonomy,  and  an  unifturm  system 
into  the  counties." 


As  the  plan  I  propose  gives  a  taflBcimt 
control  over  the  finances,  and  also  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  the 
representatives  of  the  County  Board  should 
exceed  their  power,  and  likewise  will  es* 
tablish  a  complete  representative  tyatem, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
any  Gentleman  can  oppose  it.  But,  Sir, 
I  may  be  asked  how  I  intend  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  this  Financial  Board  during 
the  intervals  of  its  sittings?  I  propose 
that  the  Board,  when  assembled,  should 
appoint  an  exclusive  Committee,  who  shall 
.be  held  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  financial  and  police  affairs  of  the 
county,  and  the  members  of  which  I  would 
pay  for  their  time  and  trQiibIe»  itnee^^ 
sary.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Poor-law 
Unions  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  to 
that  i  am  opposed  for  f  ereral  rraiosH-v 
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tint,  beeauM  th«  Poor«lAW  Udiods  ought 
to  be  an  inferior  Board,  and  subiervient  to 
this  Board,  ^rhich  should  be  paramount  in 
the  county  ;  secondly,  because  the  unions 
are  formed  from  different  counties;  and  I 
have  yet  a  stronger  objection  in  the  fact, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  votes  :»«-a  variable  quali* 
fication  at  the  will  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners, who  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  thus  county  affairs  may  be 
influenced  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
and  by  the  Crown.  Besides,  unions  are 
not  yet  established  over  half  the  country ; 
and  my  wish  is  to  extend  the  operations 
of  the  now  proposed  measure  over  the 
whole  country  at  once.  The  country  is 
anxious  for  the  change,  and  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  I  therefore  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  To  separate  the 
financial  from  the  judicial  affairs  of  the 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
authorise  the  rate^payers  in  counties  to 
choose  representatives  to  form  a  County 
Board  for  the  assessment,  levying,  and 
administration  of  the  county-rates  and 
financial  affairs  of  counties  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Mr.  Wyse  could  not  but  congratulate 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex, 
on  his  having  brought  forward  such  a 
measure  as  that  which  he  had  just  moved 
for  leave  to  introduce,  which  appeared  to 
be  in  some  n^easure  founded  upon  the  Irish 
Grand  Jury  Bill.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  when  some  time  ago  a  similar 
measure  was  introduced,  it  was  said  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Since 
then  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts  had 
demooslraled  the  sense  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  of  the  iwiportance  of  givinff  to 
Ike  borough  rata-payere  control  over  their 
local  affairs.  And  he  rejoiced  at  aeeiog 
thia  flMMiura  i0lrodiiced»  as  it  eeeiaed  to 
he  the  fifti  step  towaida  extending  that 
priiiciple  to  toe  counties.  He  tmated 
thai  when  it  had  been  found  appUeable  to 
Eegtawl,  it  would  not  be  long  eie  it  was 
^Ueaded  to  Ireland  abOt 

MuEardiey  Wilmoi:  Sir,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject m  the  alightett  degree  te  the  propoei- 
tion  of  the  lion.  Member  for  Middlesex,  as 
k  goes  te  exoRfrate  tbe  county  magis- 
iTftlea  from  a  portion  of  the  onerous  and 
^(nfttl  deties  which  they  now  have  to 
perform.  With  respect  to  the  Inequaltty 
of  the  rates  in  various  counties,  on  which 
^  hen.  Member  has  dwelt  at  some  length, 
I  mutt  observe  that  it  does  not  appear  to 


me  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  qaestion; 
because  the  magistrates  at  present  have  no 
control  over  that  subject.    With  respect  to 
the  salaries,  dee.  and  the  other  branohes  of 
county  expenditure  referred  to,  all  these 
have  been  considered  before  the  County 
Rates  Committee ;  and  to  the  abusee  at 
present  existing,  all  the  remedies  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  have  been  proposed. 
But  what  I  wish  principally  to  observe  is 
this ;  that  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  gone  far  enough  ;    for  I  fear  much 
that  if  you  take  away  from  the  magistrates 
their  financial  control,  you  will  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  gettingthem  to  attend 
to  their  judicial  duties.     In  my  own  county 
1  can  speak  from  experience,  for  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Sessions,  when  financial  mat-^ 
ters  are  to  be  settled,  there  are  usually 
from  thirty  to  forty  magistrates  present] 
but  on  the  next  and  following  days,  though 
perhaps  there  may  be  150  prisoners  to  try, 
I  can  often  with  difficulty  obtain  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  second   magistrate;    and  if 
I  refer  in  any  case  of  difficulty  to  any 
magistrate  present  for  his  opinion,    the 
answer  usually  got  is,  **  Decide  it  yourself; 
you  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do." 
I  think,  therefore,  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  be  carried  further,  and 
that,  as  he  has  in  whet  he  now  proposes 
copied  the  measure  of  municipal  reform, 
he  should  copy  it  to  the  extent  of  appoint- 
ing a  County  Recorder,  to  be  nominated 
and  paid  by  the  Crown,  who  shall  be  a 
Barrister  of  not  less  than  ten  years*  stand- 
ing, and  who  shall  preside  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  at  other  intermediate  Ses- 
sions, for  the  trial  of  offences.     And  I 
think  that  he  should  not  only  sit  at  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  but  should  sit  in  various  parts 
of  the  coenty.     For  the  fact  is,  that  if  yon 
separate  the  financial   and  the  judicial 
fuuetbns,  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  magistrates  to  attend  to  the 
onerous  and  invidious  duty  of  punishment 
only.     With  respect  to  what  the  hon. 
Member  has  suggested  as  to  the  appoint- 
ing of  county  magistrates,  by  recommend- 
ation from  the  County  Board,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  that,  if  the  persons  so  re- 
commended are  from  their  property,  edu- 
cation, and  other  circumstances,  fit  to  be 
elected  to  the  magisterial  office.    If,  as  I 
understand,  this  Bill  provides  no  qualifi. 
cation  whatever,   I  confess  I  see  great 
difficulty  in  effecting  that  object.     At  the 
same  time  I   must  protest   against  any 
charge  being  expressed  against  the  county 
magistrates  i  for  I  do  not  Ihink  Ihit  under 
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the  present  system  justice  could  be  admi- 
Distered  better ;  though  I  think  it  may  be 
administered  much  cheaper.  I  can  only 
say  for  my  own  part  I  court  the  most  per- 
fect responsibility ;  and  I  think  this  Bill 
ought  to  be  introduced,  that  it  may  be 
brought  into  such  a  shape  as  may  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

The  question  carried :  Bill  to  be  brought 
in. 

Pleadings.]  Mr.  Pryme  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Act 
of  1833,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
which  referred  it  to  the  Judges  to  make 
certain  rules  relative  to  Pleading,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  that  House.  The 
most  important  perhaps  of  these  rules  was 
that  which  called  on  all  parties  to  plead 
specifically  and  distinctly,  and  to  put  their 
defence  plainly  upon  record.  Notwith- 
standing this  salutary  provision  there  had 
been  a  clause  inserted  in  many  Acts  that 
had  passed,  such  as  Acts  relating  to  fish- 
eries, omnibuses,  and  many  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  parties  to  plead  the 
general  issue,  and  yet  give  special  matter 
in  evidence.  The  plain  English  of  such  a 
clause  was,  that  the  defendant  was  to  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  plaintilfT 
by  surprise,  that  he  was  not  to  let  him 
know  his  case  till  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
then  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  bring  for- 
ward evidence  of  which  he  was  not  aware, 
and  which,  had  he  been  aware  of  it,  he 
would  have  been  prepared  with  evidence 
to  rebut ;  and  by  these  means  the  defend- 
ant was,  perhaps,  enabled  to  snap  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  He 
had  just  heard  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter  (Sir  W.  Follett)  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  propose  a  Bill  to 
remedy  this  evil.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
the  fact  sooner,  he  would  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman ;  but  at  present  he 
would  content  himself  with  moving,  *'That 
it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Statute'  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  4th,  chap. 
42,  sect.  11,  and  to  the  rules  of  the  Judges 
founded  thereon,  to  introduce  into  Bills  a 
clause  enabling  persons  sued  for  any  act 
under  the  same,  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
and  to  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence." 

The  Solicitor-General  expressed  his  en- 
tire concarrence  in  all  that  bad  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  he 
believed  that  he  would  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  at  large 

fot  baviog  brought  it  forward.     There  was 


indeed  some  feeling  amongst  the  public, 
against  what  was  called  special  pleading, 
but  it  was  only  amongst  those  who  did  not 
understand  that  the  whole  object  of  it  was, 
that  the  plaintiff  should  distinctly  state  his 
ground  of  complaint,  that  the  defendant 
should  as  distinctly  state  what  he  had  to 
allege  to  the  contrary,  how  much  of  the 
complaint  he  admitted,  and  how  much  be 
denied,  so  that  both  parties  should  know 
what  was  the  real  question  to  go  before  a 
Jury,  and  be  prepared  with  evidence 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  that  the  evil  which  the  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  meet  was  one  which  this 
House  always  had  the  power  to  meet.  The 
Resolution  he  proposed  only  went  to  affirm 
that  the  House  would  in  future  meet  it ; 
and  he  thought  that  having  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  House  being  evidently  most  strongly 
against  the  custom  which  he  wished  to  put 
an  end  to;  and  as  the  Resolution  would 
only  hamper  the  House,  and  might  produce 
great  inconvenience,  the  hon.  Member 
would  feel  it  unnecessary  to  press  it.  He 
(the  Solicitor-General)  was  quite  sure  that 
in  future  they  would  have  all  their  eyes 
about  them,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Pryme:  After  what  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  has 
said,  I  beg  to  withdraw  my  motion.  My 
only  object  in  bringing  it  forward  was  lo 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Reqistbatiox  of  Voters.]  On  the 
Motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Registration  of  Voters'  Bill. 

On  the  68th  Clatise,  **  as  to  putting'qaes- 
tionsat  the  poll/' 

Mr.  Maclean  rose  to  propose  a  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  ''  that  the  3rd 
section  of  the  dause  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification,  be  restored  to  the  Bill.*' 
The  object  of  the  Beform  Bill  was  not  only 
to  secure  the  representation  of  numbers^ 
but  of  property  also ;  but  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law  many  an  honest  voter  was 
deprived  of  his  franchise,  although  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  quidification,  while 
others,  who  since  their  first  registration 
had  parted  with  their  property,  were 
enabled  still  to  vote.  It  was  also  pretty 
well  known  that  property  was  often  con- 
ferred upon  parties  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tioA  in  order  to  make  a  vote  for  those  who 
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80  transferred  it.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Members  of  Parliament  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  ma* 
chinery  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  and 
cancelling  bad  rotes,  but  the  law  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  have  that  effect  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable.  He  conceived  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  third  ques- 
tion  which  he  wished  to  have  incorporated 
with  the  Bill.  This  protection  against 
fraudulent  voting,  he  admitted,  was  re- 
quired more  in  counties  than  in  boroughs 
and  towns,  liecause  in  the  latter  the  over- 
seers of  the  several  parishes  and  other  local 
officers  were  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  qualification  of  the  vote.  The 
only  questions  now  proposed  by  the  Bill 
to  be  put  to  the  party  presenting  himself 
at  the  hustings,  were,  first,  as  to  the  name 
and  residence,  and  second,  ^'  Have  you 
already  voted  either  here  or  elsewhere  at 
this  election  ?*'  &c.  Now,  what  he  pro- 
posed to  add  was  this  question,  **  Have 
you  the  same  property  which  is  described 
in  the  register,  or  as  much  thereof  as  will 
entitle  you  to  vote  ?"  This  would  deprive 
no  man  who  was  properly  qualified  of  his 
votO}  while  it  would  prevent  bad  votes  from 
beine  taken. 

,  The  Chairman  suggested,  that  the 
amendment  was  applicable  to  the  clause 
following  before  tne  Committee:  amend- 
ment deferred ;  the  clause  agreed  to. 

The  69th  Clause  havin:^  been  read,  the 
amendment  was  again  proposed. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  expressed  his 
willingness  to  support  the  amendment,  if 
it  were  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  case  of 
borough  electors.  It  (often  happened  that 
persons  were  deprived  of  their  votes,  not 
because  they  had  no  qualification,  but 
simply  because  they  had  changed  their 
place  of  residence ;  while  others,  who  had 
oeoome  insolvent  and  retained  no  part  of 
the  qualification  on  which  they  were 
originally  registered,  came  up  and  exer- 
cised the  franchise ;  and  not  unfreouently 
would  a  man,  after  he  had  entirely  left  the 
place,  as  well  as  lost  the  property,  return 
and  vote  at  an  election  upon  the  qualifica- 
tion originally  registered.  These  things 
he  conceived  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Act  and  of 
justice^  and  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  them. 

The  SoHciioT' General,  after  recapitulat- 
ing the  law  of  qualification  as  laid  down 
in  the  Reform  Act,  observed^  that  though 
there  might  be  some  thirty  or  forty  in- 
stances of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  | 


Members  who  had  spoken^  out  of  some 
thousands  of  votes,  he  thought  the  balance 
of  the  conveniences  was  in  favour  of  the 
existing  law  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
the  Bill.  A  competent  tribunal  had  been 
appointed  to  test  the  qualification  of  voters^ 
and  it  would  he  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  the  hustings. 

The   Amendment  was  withdra^'n^  and 
the  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  75th, 

Mr.  Winihrop  Praed  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  all  the  words  after  the  words, 
''shall  have  tendered  bin  vote  at  such 
election."  The  purport  of  the  words  so 
proposed  to  be  left  out  was  to  restrict  the 
power  of  Committees  on  election  petitions 
to  decide  upon  the  right  of  parties  to  vote 
to  cases  "  id  which  the  name  of  such  |)erson 
shall  have  been  specially  retained  upon  the 
register,  or  inserted  therein,  or  expunged 
or  omitted  therefrom,  by  the  express  de- 
cision of  the  Revising  Barrister,  or  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,"  and  also 
to^cases  of  alleged  legal  incapacity  of  the 
person  at  the  time  of  voting,  by  virtue  of 
any  Act  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  or 
which  may  have  arisen  subsequently  to  the 
making  out  of  the  register ;  in  all  other 
cases  the  register  of  voters  in  force  at  the 
time  of  election  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 
He  objected  to  this  provision,  as  unequal 
and  partial  in  operation.  By  adopting  this 
rule,  it  would  happen  that  in  case  of  a  dis- 
puted return  for  a  borough  which  had  been 
long  subject  to  severe  contested  elections, 
and  the  register  of  which  had  conNequently 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  disputed 
before  the  Revising  Barrister,  and  was 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  correct, 
the  Committee  of  this  House  would  again 
undertake  the  task  of  examining  and 
revising  the  list,  thus  doubling  the  expense 
and  the  trouble  of  those  who  had  already 
had  sufficient  of  both  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  register  perfect.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  a  borou<<h,  which  had 
not  been  contested  for  some  time  previous, 
and  the  register  of  which  had  consequently 
been  neglected  by  the  constituents — this 
case^  where  no  trouble  had  been  gone  to  by 
the  parties  in  order  to  obtain  ac^'uracy, 
where  no  expense  had  been  incurred  in 
disputing  claims  before  the  Revising  Bar- 
rister— in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the 
greatest  inaccuracy  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prevail  in  the  lists,  no  investi- 
gation was  allowed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  subiect;  and  the  parties  who  had 
spared  themselves  any  trouble  and  expense 
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<m  the  subject,  were  now,  througb  that 
tery  act  of  oeglect^  to  escape  from  both  for 
the  future.  This  was,  he  thoughti  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  juiciness  and 
the  expediency  of  this  part  of  the  clause, 
and  as  he  had  not  yet  heard  any  attempt 
to  defend  the  proposition,  he  should  cer« 
tainly  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  amendment  vhich  he  had  just 
mored. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  41 ;  Noes  70 — Majority  29. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  76th,  limiting  the  taking  of 
the  poll  in  coanties.  to  one  day. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  objected  to  this 
clause,  on  the  ground  that  a  voter,  residing 
at  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  might  be 
unable  in  unfavourable  weather  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise;  he  wished  that  the 
consideration  of  the  clause  should  be 
postponed. 

The  Solicitor- Oeneral  said,  that  there 
might  be  some  imaginary  cases  in  which 
parties  might  not  be  able  to  come  to  the 
poll,  but  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  for 
every  contingency  that  might  be  suggested, 
and  he  thought  that  the  balance  of  con- 
venience was  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  clause. 

Lord  QranvilU  Somerset  contended, 
that  if  this  clause  were  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  part  of  the  Bill,  it  would  debar  the 
freeholders  in  many  cases  from  exercising 
their  rights  to  vote.  It  was  not  at  all  an 
extraordinary  casCy  that  an  individual 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  should 
have  property  in  each,  and  how  was  he  to 
vole  in  respect  to  that  property,  if  the 
poll  was  to  be  limited  to  one  day?  Be- 
aides,  it  would  be  giving  the  freeholders 
of  the  town  in  which  the  polling  booth 
was  erected,  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  country  freeholders.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  used  on  a  former 
occasion  in  favour  of  this  measure,  that 
bribery  was  more  successfully  brought  into 
play  after  the  first  day's  poll,  he  must  say 
that  there  were  very  few  instances  of  bri- 
bery in  counties*  He  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  inconvenience  from  the 
excitement  of  the  second  day's  poll,  be- 
cause the  great  struggle  was  made  the 
first  day,  and  the  polling  was  always  car- 
ried on  languidly  on  the  second  day  of 
polling.  He  should,  therefore,  decidedly 
oppose  the  clause. 

Lord  Ehringion  thought,  that  if  power 
weregiveo  to  the  magistrates  or  the  sheriff, 


to  increase  the  number  of  polling  places, 
the  poll   in    counties  might  with  great 
safety  be  limited  to  one  day.    The  Com- 
mittee which  investigated  this  subject  re 
ported,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  time 
most  favourable  for  bribery  was  between 
the  first  and  second  day's  polling,  and  that 
many  persons  refused  to  vote  on  the  first 
day,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
make  their  own  terms.     He  could  state, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  instances  of 
bribery  in  county  elections  were   by  no 
means  so  rare  as  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
supposed,   and  bribery  would  be    most 
effectually  stopped  if  the  poll  were  closed 
in  one  day.     He  founds  by  a  comparative 
estimate  that  had  been  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  voters  who  polled  on  the  first  and 
second   days  of  polling  in  ten  counties, 
that  37,000  polled  the  first  day,  and  7,000 
the  second,  showing  that  fiv^sixtbs  of  the 
constituencies  of  those  counties  polled  oa 
the  first  day;  and  in  another  estimate, 
where   thirty-three  counties  were  taken, 
115,000  polled  the  first  day,  and  25,000 
the  second.     He  would  cite  a  glorious  in- 
stance of  what  might  be  done  from  an 
example  which  occured  before  the  Reform 
Act.     In  1768,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
there  was  a  contested  election,  and  four 
candidates,  and  by  an  agreement  between 
themselves  and  the  sheriff,  it  was  settled, 
that  the  election  should  be  decided  by  the 
first  day's  poll.     The  election  took  place 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  poll  began  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closed 
at  eight  at  night,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time,  5,500  voters  polled  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,    and  the  poll  might,    in  fact, 
have  been  closed  by  five  o'clock.    He  had 
this  statement  from  a  living  witness— Mr. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk.    Thinking,  therefore, 
that  it  was  practicable  to  take  the  poll  in 
counties  in  one  day,  and  being  of  opinion 
that  if  that  were  done,  it  would  save  ex- 
pense and  prevent  bribery,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  agree  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  Baines  observed,  that  in  the  last 
contested  election  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  there  was  a  body  of 
18,000  electors,  and  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
trict was  not  less  than  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  fVom  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in 
breadth,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
least  difficulty  in  taking  the  whole  of  the 
votes  in  one  day,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  few 
driblets  of  voters  came  up  in  the  course  of 
the  second  day.  The  wnole  body  of  elec- 
tors, 18,000  in  number,  was  polled  out 
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th«  fim  day,  except  about  5^,000,  and 
only  a  portion  of  those  came  op  on  the 
second  daj.  If,  then^  the  polling  places 
were  increased  in  number,  he  felt  confident 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  takings  the 
poll  in  counties  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross  remarked,  that  this 
clause  embodied  a  disputed  principle,  and 
it  would  surely  be  most  proper  to  hare  the 
question  discussed  in  a  separate  form,  and 
as  a  separate  measure,  and  not  to  mix  it 
up  with  details  relating  merely  to  the  re- 
gistration of  votes.  There  might  be  many 
persons  who  objected  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill,  who  agreed  in  thinking  the  clauses 
relating  to  registration  expedient,  and  he 
would  really  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
withdraw  the  clause,  and  treat  it  as  a 
separate  measure. 

Lord  J,RusssU  entirely  agreed  with  the 
object  which  this  clause  had  in  view,  but 
it  was  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  most  convenient 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  separate  Bill. 

The  clause  was  omitted.  Several  of 
the  postponed  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  consideration  of  others  further  post- 
poned. 

Sir  /.  Oraham  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
S5th  Clause  of  the  Reform  Act  was 
worded.  Till  that  Act  was  passed,  lease- 
holders for  a  term  of  years  had  no  franch- 
ise. A  lease  for  lives  was  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  freehold ;  but  if  it  was  ter- 
minable at  a  less  period  it  was  not  so. 
For  the  first  time,  under  the  Reform  Act, 
copyholds  of  lOL  per  annum  gave  a  right 
to  vote  in  counties  $  and  leaseholds,  under 
certain  limitations,  were  placed  on  the 
level  of  freeholds.  It  was  tne  intention  of 
the  framers  of  that  Bill  that  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  right  of  voting  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  it  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  county  in  respect  of  copyholds 
and  leaseholds  in  boroughs.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  ^ill  had,  how- 
ever, been  defeated  in  consequence  of  the 
word  ''  occupied  "  having  been  inserted  in 
the  25th  Clause  of  the  Reform  Act^  instead 
of  the  word  "  held."  The  words  of  that 
clause  were,  that  no  person  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  county  "  in  respect  of 
his  estate  or  interest  as  a  copyholder  or 


customary  tenant,  et  u  sucii  leasee  or 
assignee,  or  as  such  tenant  and  occupier, 
as  aforesaid,  in  any  house,  warehouse, 
counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building, 
or  in  any  land  "  occupied  "  together  with 
a  house,  warehouse.  Sic,  such  bouse, 
warehouse,  &c.,  being  either  separately  or 
jointly  with  the  land  so  ''  occupied" 
therewith  of  such  value  "  as  would  give  a 
right  of  voting  for  the  city  or  borough. 
He  would  put  a  case  to  illustrate  liis 
meaning.  He,  himself,  occupied  a  house 
in  Grosvenor-place,  under  a  lease  of  sixty 
years  unexpired,  from  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster.  That  house  being  a  10/. 
house,  gave  him  a  right  to  vote  for  the 
city  of  Westminster.  Now,  if  he  wished 
to  create  a  vote  out  of  that  lease  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  he  could  do  it  in  this 
manner :  he  might  let  his  coach-house  for 
?/•  a  year,  and  his  stable  for  6/.  a  year; 
and  then,  as  he  ceased  to  occupy  them,  it 
had  been  held  by  the  reviang  barristers 
that  they  woula  also  give  him  a  vote 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Now, 
that  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  frai^ers  of 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  remedy  that 
defect.  For  that  purpose  he  moved  a 
clause,  the  object  of  which  was  to  declare 
that  no  lease  or  assignment  of  a  term  of 
sixty  years  or  twenty  years  respectively, 
or  any  unexpired  portion  of  such  term 
which  confers  a  right  of  voting  for  a  city 
or  borough,  shall  confer  a  right  of  voting 
for  the  county  in  which  such  city  or 
borough  is  situated. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attrvood  proposed,  that  this 
amendment,  which  was  very  important  in 
itself,  and  very  complicated  in  its  wording, 
should  be  po:>tponea  for  future  consider- 
ation. It  was  taking  hon.  Members  by 
surprise  to  call  upon  the  Committee  to 
pass  it  when  thus  suddenly  pressed  upon 
its  notice. 

Mr.  Aglionhy  said,  that  as  this  amend- 
ment had  been  on  the  notice-paper  for 
more  than  a  month,  it  could  not  fairly  he 
said  that  it  took  the  House  by  surprise. 
He  fully  agreed  in  the  propriety  ot  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cum- 
berland. 

Mr.  Pryme  denied  that,  there  was  any 
fraudulent  object  in  this  species  of  voters 
for  counties. 

Lord  /.  Russell  agreed  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  that  the  object  of  the  framers 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  prevent  the 
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iohabitants  of  towns  voting  for  counties 
or  premise's  which  gave  them  the  right  of 
voting  for  cities  and  boroughs.  He  did 
not,  however,  understand  how  parties 
could  make  out  before  the  revising  liarris- 
ter  their  claim  to  vote  for  counties  in  the 
mode  in  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
stated. 

Mr.  Hurst  objected  to  this  amendment. 
It  would  have  a  much  more  extensive  ope- 
ration than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in- 
tended^  and  would  act  most  injuriously  to 
the  interests  and  franchises  of  all  sub- 
tenants. 

Mr.  Warhurion  said,  that  if  this  matter 
were  tried  on  the  intentions  of  the  fraroers 
of  the  Reform  Act^  the  parties  whom  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  o,>po8ed  were  not  en- 
titled to  have  votes  for  counties  ;  but  if  it 
were  to  be  tried  on  the  merits,  undoubt- 
edly they  ought  to  have  them.  It  was 
intended  by  the  Reform  Act  that  property 
should  be  represented,  and  thfse  parties 
having  property  in  the  county  were  en- 
titled to  the  franchise.  He  should  there- 
fore oppose  this  amendment,  and  vote  for 
retainmg  the  clause  as  it  stood  at  present 
in  the  Reform  Act.  \ 

Mr.  Jervis  was  also  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  There  was  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  ri^;ht  hon.  Barouet  and  his 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
to  let  the  landioras  split  their  farms,  so  as 
to  create  as  many  votes  as  they  could.  It 
W4I8  well  known  that  the  landlords  had 
availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  that 
power,  and  they  only  objected  to  it  because 
they  found  that  the  landlords  in  towns 
were  endeavouring  to  remedy  that  evil  by 
availing  themselves  of  their  property  for 
the  same  purpose.  If  the  wording  of  the 
Reform  Act  bad  given  this  franchise  to 
the  holders  of  property  in  towns,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  it  should  now  be  taken 
from  them  to  please  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Brotherton  would  like  t-o  say  to  the 
Committee,  ''  It  is  now  J  2  o'clock ;"  but 
as  those  words  might  }ierhaps  be  considered 
objectionable,  he  would  only  say,  that  he 
should  oppose  this  amendment,  as  to  his 
knowledge  it  would  disfranchise  nearly  a 
thousand  good  votes  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manctiester. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atiwood  thought  that  it 
would  produce  the  same  effect  in  Birming- 
ham. He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  therefore  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment,  for  as  a  Reformer  the  right  hon. 


Bffl^met  should  be  aoxious  to  extend  ratlm 
than  to  contract  the  constituency. 

Sir  James  Graham  had  not  said,  that 
these  votes  were  fraudulent.  He  had  only 
said,  and  he  must  still  maintain^  that  they 
were  fictitious  votes. 

Mr.  Brotherton  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man do  now  report  progress. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  6s  ; 
Noes  49 — Majority  14. 

The  House  resumed. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn.  His  reason  was, 
that  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers  thought 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  reporting 
progress,  it  was  clear  that^  in  their  opinion, 
the  time  must  also  have  arrived  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  as  tbe  noble 
Lord  (Lincoln)  seemed  to  demand  from 
him  an  explanation  of  his  vote,  he  would 
state,  that  his  opinion,  as  he  had  already 
mentioned  was,  tnat  the  clause  of  the  Re. 
form  Act  was  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
view  stated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Cumberland  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham). In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
however,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Solicitor.General,  stated  to  htm  that  he 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  further 
consideration  of  the  original  clause  before 
the  amendment  moved  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  aereed  to.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  t nought  the  original  words 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  be  so  extremely  plain 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  further  consideration  before  it  was 
determined  whether  any  and  what  words 
might  be  required  to  be  introduced  to  fill 
up  any  obscurity  in  the  clause  as  it  now 
stood.  Having  received  that  opinion  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  certainly  took  part  with  him,  and 
conseouently  voted  for  the  Motion,  that 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress.  He  felt 
himself  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that 
course,  and  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  any 
interpretation  which  the  noble  Lord  or  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  might  put  upon 
his  vote. 

Sir  James  Graham :  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  intimated,  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
that  he  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  if  upon  further  considera« 
tion  it  appeared  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention  of  the  Act,  he  (Sir  James 
Graham)  should  at  once  have  requested 
permission  of  the  House  to  withdraw  the 
clause.  If  he  now  understood  from  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  clause  would  not  be 
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ofcgeeted  tO|  if  upon  further  consideratioii 
it  should  8eein  requisite  to  achieve  the  ob« 
ject  of  the  Act  as  it  was  originally  paased^ 
he  should  certainly  request  his  noble  Friend 
(Ijord  Lincoln)  to  withdraw  the  motion  he 
had  just  made. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  believing, 
as  he  did,  the  intention  of  the  clause,  as 
originally  framed,  to  have  been  such  as 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham) 
had  stated,  if  upon  further  consideration  it 
should  appear  that  such  a  clause  as  that 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
necessary  to  carry  that  intention  into  ef- 
fect, he  should  certainly  feel  bound  to 
support  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, which  allowed  the  House  to  complete 
some  routine  business  before  it  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesday 9   June  22,  1836. 

• 

If  nnms.]    Bnb.    Read  a  seoond  time :— Miudeicn^  Exe- 

euUoo. 
PedtioM  pieiented.    By  the  Shcri  A  of  the  City  of  Loiidon« 
.  Ibr  the  Repeal  of  the  Civil  DkabUitiei  on  the  Jem. 

DuBBAM  (South  -  West)  Raii«wat 
Bill.]]  Mr.  Wdson  was  desirous  of  draw, 
ing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  reso- 
lutbn  which  had  been  agreed  to  last  night 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  to  this  effect : — That  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  do  again  re«assemble, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  House 
specially  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
evidence  and  reasons  in  detail  on  which 
the  resolution,  "  that  the  preamble  had  not 
been  proved,"  was  adopted,  the  House 
considering  as  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Parliament,  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee last  reported,  "that  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  Committee  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  preamble  had  not  been 
proved,"  can  only  apply  to  those  Members 
who  voted  on  that  proposition.  He 
thought  that  the  Committee  had  great 
reason  to  complain  that  such  a  resolution 
should  have  passed  the  House,  without 
proper  notice  having  been  given,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  ex- 
plain some  circumstances  which,  left  unex. 
plained  had  a  direct  tendency  to  imply 
censure  on  them.  He  said  the  proceeding 
adopted  towards  this  Committee  was  un- 
precedented. The  only  case  at  all  bearing 
on  it,  for  he  had  examined  for  precedents, 
was  in  the  66th  volume  of  the  Journals, 
in  which  notice  was  taken  of  the  iri^gu- 
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larity  with  which  a  Report  had  been  fur- 
nished, and  the  course  adopted  was,  to 
negative  the  Bill.  He  asserted  that  a 
Committee  of  that  House  had  a  right  to 
pass  any  resolution  it  thought  proper,  so 
that  it  did  not  reflect  on  any  Member  of 
the  Committee.  He  concluded  by  calling 
on  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  the  re- 
solution until  the  parties  had  sufficient 
notice,  or  else  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  moving  that  the  motion  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  Speaker :  This  involves  a  question 
which  relates  to  the  order  of  proceedings 
in    this    House*     Here    is    a    resolution 
brought  up  from  a  Committee,  in  terms 
which  distinctly  go  to  establish  the  prin. 
dple,  that  only  a  portion  of  that  Com« 
mittee  are  to  decide  upon  a  point  at  issue. 
Such  heing  the  case,  the  Committee  were 
directed  by  the  House  to  re-assemble,  (the 
attention  of  the  House  having  been  drawn 
to  the  circumstance,)  in  order  that,  when 
they    should    re-assemble,     they    might 
rescind  a  proceeding  for  which,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  stated,  there  is  no  precedent 
whatever,  because    the    Committee    took 
upon  itself  to  do  that  which  it  had   no 
power  to  do.     Such,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House.     I  merely  wish 
to  say,  that  what  the  House  clearly  has  to 
do  is,  to  take  care  that  the  Committee  do 
re-assemble,  in  order  that  they  may  strictly 
adhere  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
House,  they  being  under  the  direction  of 
the   House.     If  the   Committees  of  this 
House  had  the  power  to  limit  their  own 
powers,    which   they  have   not,  the   case 
would   stand  in  a   difierent  light.    This 
right  not  being  vested  in  them,  on  what 
eround  can  a  portion  of  a  Committee  act 
mdependently  of  the  other,  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude the  other  portion  ?     Here  is  a  list 
fixed  bv  the  House,  to  whom  this  Bill  is 
referred,  and   I  am    confident  this  House 
will  never  sanction  any  such  proceeding  as 
that  of  a  Committee  coming  to  a  resolution 
that  a  portion  only  of  that  Committee  shall 
vote  upon  a  question  which  has  been  re- 
ferred back  to   them.    Upon  the  face  of 
the  Report  last  made,  there  is  an  evident 
irregularity.    If  any  regulations  axe  to  be 
imposed  upon  a  Committee,  other    than 
those  alreaidy  established  by  the  House,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  the  House  itself,  not 
by  any  portion  or  division  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wason  said,  that  the  resolution  did 
not  bear  out  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  the  House.   The  inferences  drawn  were 
not  quite  correct. 
2  A 
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tion  was  not  repiidiatod,nor  on  t  tubieqiiQVt 
occasion,  the  21it  of  February^  althongk 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Brad* 
ford  had  an  opportunity  of  denying  it.  In 
fact,  he  had  not  come  forward  with  any 
denial,  until  after  the  hon.  Membef  for 
Kilkenny  had  been  unseated  for  Dablin. 
On  the  17th  of  May^  however,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bradford,  had 
said  this:-«-^"In  the  part  he  had  taken 
respecting  the  Carlow  Election,  he  had 
acted  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  he 
trusted  he  might  be  excused  if  he  availed 
himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  al- 
lude to  imputations  cast  upon  himself.'^ 

The  Speaker  inquired  whether  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  conclude  with  any 
motion  ?  At  present  he  was  only  referring 
to  a  former  debate.  Did  he  mean  to  make 
any  complaint? 

Mr.  Qully  sM,  that  he  meant  to  make 
a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bradford, 
proceeded,  on  the  17th  May,  to  assert 
that  '*  the  charge  against  him  of  having 
been  .guilty  of  bribery  was  most  calam- 
nious  and  unfounded;''  and  on  a  subse- 
quent day  he  took  the  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing that  ne  had  been  charged  with  bribery, 
but  that  it  was  false  and  unfounded.  On 
other  times  on  the  same  eveningi  he  (Mr* 
Gully)  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  repeat  that  the  accusation  was 
false  and  unfounded.  He  (Mr.  GnUy) 
had  been  much  surprised  to  hear  such  a 
declaration,  and  he  had  risen  from  bit 
seat  to  sav,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  been  calumniated,  he  con« 
sidered  himself  one  of  the  calumniatorsi 
because  at  a  public  meeting  at  Hull,  he 
had  said  that  he  had  a  strong  antagonist 
to  contend  with  at  the  late  election  for 
Pontefract;  that  be  knew  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  had  been  spent  by  that 
party  for  immoral  purposes  —  indeed* 
that  more  money  had  been  spent  at 
the  last  election  than  had  ever  been  spent 
at  Pontefract  since  Mr.  Hardy's  election. 
He  (Mr.  Gully)  had  also  informed  the 
House  upon  that  occasion  that  within  a 
few  days  he  had  himself  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  constituents,  stating  that 
he  felt  himself  so  much  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford — [Order] — He  begged  par- 
don if  he  was  in  error,  but  he  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  con^^tituents,  stating  that  he 
felt  so  indignant  with  the  hon.  and  learned 


Mr.  Hume  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House  while  be  read  the  order^  from  which 
would  be  seen  the  force  of  the  judicious 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Chair.  The  hon.  Member  stated  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Committee,  and  argued 
from  uiem  that  the  motion  which  he  had 
made  was  the  most  proper  course  to  pursue, 
as  it  afforded  the  Committee  an  opportunity 
for  giving  the  reasons  which  induced  them 
to  adopt  the  resolution  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  submitted  to  the  House. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  that  what 
had  been  complained  of  most  was,  that  a 
resolution  should  have  passed  that  House 
which  hon.  Members  conceived  implied 
censure  on  them,  without  sufficient  notice 
having  been  given  to  those  more  imme- 
diately interested. 

Mr.  Hume  did  give  notice,  but  the  mo* 
tion  was  omitted  for  one  day  to  be  put  on 
the  orders.  However,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
had  complained  of  not  being  sufficiently 
informed  of  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  intention  to 
move  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  should  not  persevere  in  insisting 
on  the  motion,  but  would  consent  that  it 
be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  if  his  hon. 
Friend  thought  he  would  gain  anything  by 
occupying  the  time  of  the  House  further 
with  it. 

The  order  for  the  re-assembling  of  the 
Committee  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Hardy — Pontefract  Elec- 
tion.] Mr.  GuZ/y  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  a  previous 
debate,  and  said,  that  although  an  apology 
might  be  due  to  the  House,  he  had  none 
to  make  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford.  He  hoped  to  be  indulged 
for  a  few  minutes  while  he  adverted  to  a 
charge  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  then  for  Dublin,  now  for  Kil- 
kenny, against  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad* 
ford,  on  the  16th  February  last.  He 
begged  to  read  the  terms  of  the  charge 
as  1^  found  them  in  the  Mirror  of  Par" 
liament  [Order], 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  stated, 
that  all  such  references  were  irregular,  and 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Oully  would  say,  then,  that  he 
heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  charge  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bradford,  with  having  paid 
from  3/.  to  20/.  for  votes  at  Pontefract ; 
adding,  '*  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  can 
prove  if    On  that  occasion,  the  accusa* 
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Member  Am*  Bradibrd,  fbr  his  conduct 
during  the  Invettigatlon  of  the  charges 
agftinst  Mr*  O'Connell,  that  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  inclose  to  him  (Mr.  Gully) 
a  letter  written  by  the  hort*  and  learned 
Member  for  Bradford,  in  which  he  stated 
the  exact  sum  which  his  election  had  cost 
him,  when  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  Pontefract.  In  answer  to  this  state* 
ment,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bradford  said,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
him  if  he  would  produce  to  the  House  any 
letter  of  his  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
written  in  consequence  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  made  to  him  the  communication 
respecting  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
ibr  Bradford  which  he  had  just  mentioned 
to  the  House ;  but  as  it  happened  that  he 
was  himself  obliged  to  leave  town  about 
that  time,  and  as  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  wrote  happened  not  to  be  at  home 
when  his  letter  reached  its  address,  he  had 
not  got  the  letter,  for  which  he  had  written, 
till  the  present  time.  The  letter  written 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bradford,  which  his  correspondent  had  in« 
closed  to  him,  he  would  now,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  read. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ponteffact,  that  unless  he  had  some 
specific  allegation  to  make,  he  was  now 
going  into  matter  quite  irrelevant  to  any 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hardy :  The  House  will  do  me  a 
great  favour  if  it  will  listen  to  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  Gttffy :  This  letter  is  a  letter  written 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  to  a 
gentleman  who  seconded  him  at  his  elec* 
tion  at  Pontefract.  The  letter  was  dated 
the  dth  of  March,  1834,  and  was  as  M* 
lows  :•— 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  left  to  Mr,  Mitton  the  liqui- 
dhtion  of  such  accounts  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  by  his  decision,  which  I  donH  disapprove 
of,  I  have  abided.  I  am  surprised  that  any  of 
ths  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pontefract  should 
hate  countenanced  that  to  which  I  was  sub- 
jected, knowing,  as  they  most  have  done,  that 
it  was  against  my  express  desire  and  directions. 
I  so  wrote  to  Mr.  Milton  more  than  once,  and 
understood  that  my  letter  was  communicated 
to  my  friends.  I  always  felt  bound  in  honour, 
tboogb  much  against  my  conscience,  to  pay 
the  head-money  to  those  who  voted  for  me, 
and  which  was  in  many  instances  taken  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  such 
a  thing.  One  way  and  another  I  paid  more 
than  5,000/.  as  the  result  of  that  contest.  A 
Mr.  Armitnge  is  pestering  me  to  pay  8/.  odd 
for  some  tickets  which  it  seems  he  has  been 


trafficking  in.  This  is  the  man  who  got  oat  of 
the  way  to  prevent  bis  baing  called  upon  to 
prove  bribery^  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish 

he  was  a  holder  of  ten  times  as  many,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  him. 

"  With  best  wishes,  yours  truly, 

"  John  Hardy." 

After  the  broad  declaration  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bradford,  who 
had  challenged,  not  only  him,  but  also 
the  whole  country,  to  substantiate  against 
him  any  charge  of  bribery — who  had 
stated  that  the  allegations  against  him  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
were  ^'  false,  unfounded,  and  calumnious" 
— ^after  all  these  broad  declarations,  he 
would  now  leave  the  House  to  judge  how 
far  those  allegations  were  deserving  of  the 
epithets  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  had  applied  to  them. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  also  admitted 
that  he  had  paid  5,000/.  and  more  as  the 
result  of  his  election.  Having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded io  laying  before  the  House  the 
nature  of  the  charges  which  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford,  be  would  now  leave  the 
House  to  act  upon  them  as  it  thought  fit. 
After  such  broad  declarations  had  been 
made — declarations  which  were  made,  he 
firmly  believedi  aa  the  last  shift  for  calum- 
niating another  person — ["  Hear*^  and 
*<  Order**  which  prevented  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber from  finishing  the  sentence]. 

The  Speaker  asked  the  hon»  Member 
what  was  the  point  he  wished  to  arrive  at 
-^what  was  the  motion  he  intended  to 
make? 

Mr.  Gutty  would  move,  thai  the  House 
do  now  take  this  letter  into  consideration. 
Well,  he  would  move  that  the  letter  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  take  it  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  an  explanation  and 
refutation  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
so  unfoundedly  and  yet  so  unblushingly 
brought  against  him.  What  the  money 
which  he  had  spent  in  carrying  an  election 
at  Pontefract  had  to  do  with  the  charges 
which  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  com- 
pelled him  to  bring  against  Mr.  O'Connell, 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  understand. 
Even  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  bribery, 
it  could  have  had  no  efiect  either  in 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  that  hon.  -and  learned 
personage.  The  hon.  Member  for  Ponte- 
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fract  had  stated  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  twice  accused 
him  of  bribery  to  his  teeth,  and  that  twice 
he  had  refused  to  repudiate  (he  charge. 
This  was  not  the  fact.     On  the  11  th  of 
February,   when    the   hon.   and    learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said  that  he  knew  some  one  who 
had  paid  20/.  a- head  for  the  votes  which 
he  had  received,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  alluding  to    him.     On  the  16th  of 
February,  the  day  to  which  the  debate  on 
the  charges  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  adjourned,    the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  thought  fit  to  be  a 
little  more  specific.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had   then  stated  that  he  (Mr. 
Hardy)  had  paid  from  3/.  to  20Z.  a-head 
to  those  who  had  voted  for  him  at  Ponte- 
fracty  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber was  in  a  situation,  if  need  were,  to 
prove  it.     He  had  stated  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  must  again 
repeat  the  statement,  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  had  not  met  that  charge  then  with 
a  complete  refutation  and  explanation  was, 
that  immediately  after  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  made  his  reply  he  had  retired 
from  the  House,  as  hon.  Members  would 
all  recollect,  and  was  therefore  not  present 
to  hear  his  vindication.     On  the  4th  of 
March,  however,  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  electors  of  Carlo w  complaining  of 
the  intimidation  and  oppression  practised 
upon  their  tenantry  by  the  landlords  of 
that  county,   he  had  taken   the  liberty 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
charge  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  had  brought  against  him. 
He  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
with   great  courtesy  informed  him  that 
another  and  more  fitting  opportunity  of 
defending    himself   against   that  charge 
would  be  afForded  him,  when  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  came  regularly  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.      On  the 
2drd   of  March,  the  hon.  Member    for 
Greenock  brought  forward  a  petition  from 
the  tenants  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Carlow,  complaining 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  coerced 
them ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  had  again 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  had  been  sedulously  spread 
abroad  of  his  conduct  as  a  candidate  at 
Pontefrtct  in  the  year  1826.    He  was 


then  interrupted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport,  who  said  that  his  explanation 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  then 
before  the  House — that  it  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  that  it  had  therefore  better  be 
postponed  ;  **  and  then,  Sir,  you  informed 
me,''    said    Mr.    Hardy,  addressing   the 
Speaker,  **  that  the  time  for  my  explana- 
tion would  be  at  the  termination  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Car- 
low  election."     At  last,  upon  the  18th  of 
May,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining, and  he  had  explained  everything 
relating  to  the  transactions  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract.     He  had  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  become  a  candidate 
for  that  borough,  and  under  which  he  had 
prosecuted  his  petition  against  the  return 
then  made,  and  he  had  then  stated  that 
any  charge  of  bribery  having  been  practised 
by  him  was  false,  unfounded,  and  calum- 
nious, and    so   he  stated   now.     It   was 
stated  in  the  debate  of  the  21st  of  April 
last,  that  he  understood  pretty  well  what 
bribery  was,  and  now  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  came  forward  and  asserted  that 
twice  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  been  charged 
with  bribery,  and  twice  he  had  not  dared 
to  contradict  it.     Why,  the  reason  was 
that  he  had  not  even  had  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  it  afforded  him ;  for  twice 
had  he  been  stopped  and  called  to  order 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.     He  admitted,  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  said  on  the  18th  of  May  that  the 
charge  was  "  false,  unfounded,  and  calum- 
nious," the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
had  risen  in  his  place  and  said,  that  if  it 
were  so,  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
a  party  to  the  calumny ;  for  he  had  stated 
at  a  public  dinner  given  at  Hull  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  more 
money  had  been  spent  at  the  last  election 
for  Pontefract,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
moral practices  of  his  opponents,  than  had 
ever  been  spent  at  any  election  for  Ponte- 
fract since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hardy's.      He 
(Mr.  Hardy)  believed  that  on  that  point 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  was  mis- 
taken— he  believed  also  that  great  expense 
had  been  incurred  at  elections  at  Ponte- 
fract since  that  time — ay,  and  that,  too, 
very  lately.    The  hon.  Member  for  Pon 
tefract  had  also^aid,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  his  residing 
at  Pontefract,  in  which  the  writer  said 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  send  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  a 
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letter  written  by  the  hoo.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bradford,  to  show  that  he  had 
spent  5,000/.  and  upwards  fo  carry  an 
election  at  Pontefract,  although  he  now 
complained  of  2,0002.  being  spent  at  an 
election  for  the  county  of  Carlow.  Im- 
mediately on  hearing  that  statement,  he 
had  challenged  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract  to  produce  the  letter  to  which  he 
referred ;  but  the  hon.  Member  was  unable 
to  produce  it.  The  hon.  Member  then 
told  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
whom  he  had  received  that  letter;  and 
immediately  on  learning  it,  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleman  the  following  letter ; — 

'*  I  have  no  ohjection  whatever  to  your 
sending  Mr.  Oully  any  letter  of  mine  to  you, 
coDScious  as  I  am  that  it  will  contain  no  con^ 
firmation  of  the  charge  of  bribery  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ray  heing  a  candidate  for  Pontefract. 
You,  at  that  time,  as  my  friend  and  supporter, 
generally  accompanied  roe  in  my  canvass.  No 
one  is  better  able  to  speak  to  my  conduct  in  the 
course  of  it,  &c.  I  call  u))on  you,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  me,  to  state  whether,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, you  witnessed  an  attempt  or  wish  on  my 
part  to  hold  out  corrupt  inducements  of  any  kind 
to  those  whose  votes!  solicited. — I  remain,  &c. 

"  May  30.  "  John  Hardy." 

The  answer  which  he  obtained  to  that  letter 
was  this : — 

'*  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  your 
conduct  during  the  canvass,  if  I  did  notdeclare, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  I  never  wit- 
nessed a  wish  or  an  attempt  on  your  part  to 
hold  out  corrupt  inducements  of  any  kind 
to  those  whose  votes  you  solicited.  Our  town 
was  ridden  roughshod  by  a  system  which,  I 
must  say,  you  disdained  to  follow ;  for  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  it  on  the  day  of  polling, 
you  declared  to  me  on  the  hustings,  that  you 
would  abandon  your  election  at  a  period  when 
all  seemed  favourable,  and  the  sudden  reverse 
would  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
from  the  reason  I  have  assigned.'' 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  part  of 
that  letter,  he  must  inform  the  House, 
that  before  the  election  he  had  as- 
certained that  there  were  about  800 
electors,  more  or  less.  He  had  received 
from  700  of  them  promises  of  support  It 
somehow  or  other  happened,  that  at  the 
poll,  not  more  than  429  voted  for  him. 
He  certainly  had  been  invited  to  let  some 
hundred  pounds  be  spent  upon  the  day  of 
election,  among  the  electors.  The  gen- 
tleman, whose  letter  he  had  just  read,  had 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  That  gen- 
tleman knew  that  he  had  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  that  he  had  said  that 
be  would  rather  lose  his  election  than  con- 


sent to  it.     Some  hon.  Gentleman  would 
perhaps  recollect,  that  in  the  year  1826, 
a    dissolution    was    expected  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  February.     It  did 
not,  however,  take  place  till  the  month  of 
June.     In  the  month  of  May,  he  found 
that  public  houses  had  been  opened  in 
Pontefract,  by   the   friends  of  the  other 
candidates,  and  that  his  friends  had  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Though  the  opening 
of  these  public  houses  was  not  a  violation 
of  any  existing  statute,  he  determined  that 
the  system  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and 
accordingly  it  was  put  a  stop  to.     "  But 
then,"  said  the  hon.  Member,  "  the  letter 
which  I  have  just  read  proves  that  a  large 
sum  of  money,  a  larger  sum  than  the  legal 
expenses  required,  was  expended  by  you 
on  your  election  at  Pontefract."      Now 
he  begged  that  the  House  would  attend  to 
the  phraseology  of  that  letter.    His  words 
were  "  one  way  and  another  1  paid  more 
than  5,000/.  as  the  result  of  that  contest. 
Now,  if  the  House  would  consider  that  the 
public-houses  had    been   kept    open   in 
Pontefract  from  February  till  the  middle 
of  May,  when  he  shut  them ;  if  it  would 
also  consider  that  he  had  prosecuted  an 
expensive  petition,  in  which,  as  his  nomi- 
nee, the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cumber- 
band  would  recollect,  fifty  witnesses  were 
examined  on  his  behalf — they  would  see 
that,  even  if  he  had  had  no  other  expenses 
to  meet,  they  could  not  have  fallen  very 
short  of  that  sum.     But  he  had  othei 
expenses  to  meet.    An  action  was  brought 
against  him  by  a  little  attorney  at  Ponte> 
fract.     He  had  paid  that  attorney  60/., 
but  he  had   thought  fit  to   claim  250/. 
The  action  was  tried  at  York,  and  he  had 
obtained  a  verdict.      He  had  never  called 
upon  that  attorney  to  pay  the  costs,  which 
he  was  entitled  to  recover.    Then  there 
were  the  subscriptions  to  the  local  chari- 
ties, which  every  gentleman  whom  he  was 
then  addressing  knew,  that  it  was  a  Mem- 
ber's   business    to   support.     After    this 
statement,  he  called  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  to   say,  whether  he 
thought  that  his  legal  expenses  could  have 
fallen  short  of  5,000/.     Why,  what  had 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  himself 
just  said  ?    That  his  legal  expenses  at  the 
last  election,  without  a  contest,  had  cost 
him  more  than  his  legal  expenses  when  he 
had  had  to  sustain  a  contest  ?     How  had 
that  happened  ?  It  was  not  for  him  to  sur- 
mise, but  perhaps  the  hon.  Member  would 
himself  explain  it.  Considering  that  there 
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had  been  three  candidates  in  the  field  from 
February  to  June;  considering  that  they 
had  been  one,  and  all  obh'ged  to  employ 
figents  during  all  that  time ;  considering 
that  the  public  houses  had  been  open  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time ;  considering, 
also,  that  he  had  prosecuted  an  expensive 

Eetition,  had  defended  an  action  in  which 
e  had  not  exacted  the  cost  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  and  had  subscribed  to  the 
different  local  charities — considering  all 
thisy  he  thought  that  he  was  well  off  in 
finding  that  the  result  of  the  contest  had 
not  cost  him  more  than  5,000^.  The  charge 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  had  preferred  against  him  was  this 
— that  on  corrupt  practices  in  the  borough 
of  Pontefract,  he  had  spent  7,040/,  and 
that  he  could  prove  it.  Where  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  gained  his  informa- 
tion as  to  the  odd  40/.,  which  seemed  to 
clinch  the  truth  of  his  story,  he  did  not 
know.  He  supposed  that  he  had  gained 
it  from  the  same  quarter  from  which  he 
had  obtained  his  mformation  about  the 
other  7,000/. ;  he  bad,  however,  chal- 
lenged him  to  the  proof,  and  he  now 
stated,  that  if  either  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  or  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract,  would  come  forward  as 
his  accusers,  he  would  not  plead  against 
them  the  statute  of  limitations.  If  either 
of  those  hon*  Members,  either  by  action  or 
indictment,  or  in  any  other  way,  would 
proceed  against  him,  ne  would  be  ready  to 
meet  them.  These  were  the  short  facts 
of  the  case,  and  he  left  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  put  to  the  House 
whether  this  debate  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  any  further.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract,  and  the  hon*  and 
learned  Member  for  Bradford,  had  both 
made  those  statements  which  they  deemed 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  their 
characters.  It  was  not  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  House  to  come  to  any 
decision  upon  their  conflicting  state- 
ments. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford  had  said,  that  he  was  quite 
leady  to  meet  any  accusation  that  might 
be  brought  against  him,  but  the  question 
for  the  Bouse  to  consider  was,  whether 
it  would  entQS  further  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  with  which  it  had  w> 
immediate  concern.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not. 

Mr.  Humje  said,  that  the  question  could 
not  be  80  easily  got  rid  of  as  the  noble 
Lord  supposed,  for  a  motion  had  been  re« 


gularly  made  and  seconded,  that  this  let 
ter  l)c  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bradford 
had  given  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
explanation  of  that  letter;  but  he  would 
read  one  sentence  from  it,  which  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  that  explanation, 
but  before  he  did  so  he  would  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford  had  not  given  any  denial  to 
the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
until  that  Member  had  vacated  his  seat. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  come  for- 
ward as  the  prosecutor  of  a  charge  against 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  whieh  he 
had  described  to  be  most  heinous  and 
disgraceful.  To  look  at  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bradford, 
bribery  had  never  on  any  previous  occasion 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  it  had  been 
carried  at  Carlow  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny.  He  should  baTe 
expected  that  a  person  who  bad  brought 
such  charges  forward  against  another 
would  have  been  perfectly  free  from  them 
himself.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  sat  down  saying,  that  he  had  a  com- 
plete defence,  and  that  he  had  not  violated 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  yet  there 
occurred  in  his  letter  this  sentence: — 
"  I  always  felt  bound  in  honour,  though 
much  against  my  conscience,  to  pay  the 
head-money  to  those  who  have  voted  for 
me,  and  which  was,  in  many  instances, 
taken  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
ashamedf  of  such  a  thing.**  There  was 
also  another  remarkable  sentence,  which 
showed  the  extent  to  which  this  head- 
money  bad  been  paid — ''  One  way  and 
another  I  paid  more  than  5,0OOL,  as  the 
result  of  that  contest."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  challenged  them  to  prove 
that  this  5^000/.  was  paid  in  head-money. 
Now,  no  person  eould  answer  tliat  chaU 
lenge  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
himself;  and  he  now  called  upon  the  Immk 
Member  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  an  account  of  the  head-money 
which  he  admitted  himself  to  have  jpaid 
to  his  voters.  He  submitted  to  the  boo. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bradford,  with 
all  deference  to  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
law,  that  bsftd-money  was  bribery.  If  i€^ 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  gttilty  of 
bribery,  and  if  so,  he  had  not  been  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  denial  which  ha 
had  made.  Moreover,  if  he  had  beeii 
guilty  of  briberyi  he  bad  done  injustioo  t^ 
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those  whoqi  h»  hfid  accused,  and  stood 
at  present  ia  a  position  not  the  pleasaotest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Gulli^  obseryedy  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  asked  him  whether 
or  not  he  had  paid  any  head-money.  He 
would  answer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man,  that  if  he  bad  paid  head-money, 
and  bad  afterwards  declared  that  he 
never  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  in  any 
shape  whatsoever,  he  should  consider  him- 
self unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that  House-. 

The  letter  to  be  laid  on  the  table, 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  that  it.be  printed. 

Mr,  RoHn$on  said,  that  so  long  as  any 
question  involving  the  personal  character 
of  bis  hon,  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Hardy)yOr  that  of  the  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site, was  before  the  House,  there  might 
have  been  some  ground  for  departing 
from  the  usual  practice,  in  order  to  afford 
hon.  Gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  setting 
themselves  right  with  the  House;  but  he 
would  ask  what  object  could  be  gained  by 
having  this  letter  printed  ?  The  only  ap- 
pearance or  ground  of  charge  against  the 
)on.  and  learned  Member  was,  that  he 
)ad  paid  head-money.  He  should  be 
very  sorry  to  justify  anything  like  bribery 
in  any  hon.  Member;  if,  however,  the 
boo.  Member  for  Bradford  had  dis- 
couraged bribery  in  the  borough  of  Pon- 
tefract,  but  had  fell,  on  finding  that  some 
of  bis  friends  and  partisans  had  made  en- 
gagements in  his  name,  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  decline  to  fulfil  them ,  and  he 
had  afterwards,  in  consequence,  paid  money 
though  that  might  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word  becalled  bribery ,yet  he  though t  it  cou  Id 
not  inforo  conscientim  be  so  termed.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  enough  had  been  said 
upon  the  question  on  both  sides,  and  as 
he  did  not  consider  it  would  become  the 
dignity  of  that  House  to  accede  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex's  motion,  he  should 
divide  the  House  upon  it. 
.  Mr.  Shell  said,  that  the  facts  of  this 
case  depended  entirely  upon  documentary 
evidence.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  had  read  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  a  gentleman,* a  friend  of 
his  owoi  in  which  he  had  distinctly  stated, 
that  it  was  with  extreme  repugnance  he 
had  recourse  to  means  therein  adverted  to. 
Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
after  having  read  his  own  letter,  had  not 
read  the  reply  to  it.  Supposing  he 
had  read  that  answer — he,  (Mr.  Sheil) 
bowevor^  did  not  want  to  press  that  letter. 


But  what  defence  had  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  ?  By  his  own  admission 
5,000/.  had  been  spent  by  him  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  yet  it  appeared  that  but 
429  voters  had  been  polled  in  h  is  favour.  How 
was  it  possible*that  429  voters  could  cause 
such  an  expense  as  5,000/.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  that  sum  had 
certainly  included  his  own  costs  in  an 
action  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  by  an  attorney,  the  amount  of  which 
he  had  not  demanded  from  the  plaintiff — 
but  that  would  make  but  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  5,000/.  There  were  two  points 
arising  out  of  this  question  for  con- 
sideration^^first,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  <^  head-money  ?"  And,  secondly, 
what  was  the  amount  paid  per  head? 
Now  would  any  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  assert  that  head-money 
was  not  bribery?  Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself  say  that  it  was 
not  ?  If  he  would,  why  was  it  that  he 
so  reluctantly,  and  so  much  against  his 
conscience,  yielded  to  what  he  considered 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ?  He  hoped  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  at  any  raite, 
wouldjintroduce  a  clause  in  his  Bill  on  the 
subject  of  bribery  at  elections,  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  head-money,  to  which  he 
entertained  so  conscientious  an  objection. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion :— Ayes  97;  Noes  136  : -^Majority 
39. 

Litt  of  the  Ates. 

Ainswonh,  P.  Crawford,  W. 

Angerstein,  J.  Cartels,  £.  B. 

Attwood,  T.  Dundas,  hon.  T. 

Bagshaw,  J.  Dundas,  J.  D. 

Baines,  E.  Edwards,  J. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Elpbinstone.  H. 

Ball,  N.  Ewart,  W. 

Barry,  G.  S.  Fergus,  J. 

Belle w,  R.  M.  Ferguson,  R. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W,         Fitzsimon,  C, 

Bewes,  T.  Fitzsimon,  N* 

Blake,  M.  J.  Fort,  J. 

Blamire,  W.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  Grattan,  H. 

Bodkin,  J.  J.  Hardy,  J. 

Bridgeman,  H.  Harvey,  D.  W. 

Brodie,  W.  B.  liawes,  B. 

Brotherton,  J.  Hector,  C.  J. 

Browne,  R.  D.  Howard,  P.  H. 

Buller,  C.  Kemp,  T.  R. 

Butler,  hon.  P.  Lambton,  H. 

Callaghan,  D.  Leader,  J.  T. 

Chalmers,  P.  Lennox,  Lord  G« 

Childers,  J.  W.  Lennox,  Lord  A» 

Clive,  E.  B.  Loch,  J. 
Codrington,  Admiral      Lynch,  A.  H, 

Crawford,  W.  S,  M'Namara,  Migor 
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Mangles,  J. 

Ruthven,  E. 

Maijoribaoks,  S* 

Sandford,  £.  A. 

Maule,  hon.  F. 

Sheil,  R.  L. 

Musgrare,  Sir  R. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 

O'Connell,  J. 

Steuart,  R. 

O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Talbot,  J.  IL 

O'CoDDell,  Morgan 

Thompson,  Colonel 

O'FerraU,  R.  M, 

Thornely,  T. 

O'Loghlen,  M. 

Tooke,  W. 

Oswald,  J. 

Trelawney,  Sir  W. 

Palmer,  General 

Tulk,  C.  A. 

Parrott,  J» 

ViUiers,  C.  P. 

Pattison,  J. 

Wakley,  T. 

Pease,  J. 

Walker,  R. 

Pechell,  Captain 

Wallace,  R. 

Philips,  M. 

Warburton,  IL 

Potter,  R. 

Wason,  R. 

Power,  J. 

Wigney,  I.  N. 

Price,  Sir  R« 

Wilbraham,  G. 

Pry  me,  G. 

Williams,  W.  A. 

Robarts,  A.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Roche,  D. 

Gully,  J. 

Rundle,  J. 

JHume,  J. 

List  of  i 

Ihe  NoES- 

Agnew^  Sir  A. 

Forster,  C.  S. 

Alsager,  Captain 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 

Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 

Gladstone,  T. 

Ashley,  Lord 

Gladstone,  W.  E. 

Bailey,  J. 

Gordon,  hon.  W. 

Baillie,  H.  D. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Balfour,  T. 

Gottlburn,  Sergeant 

Barclay,  D. 

Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 

Barclay,  C. 

Grey,  Sir  G. 

Baring,  W.  B. 

Grimston,  Lord 

Baring,  T. 

Hale,  R.  B. 

Bateson,  Sir  R. 

Halford,  IL 

Beckett,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 

Halse,  J.    . 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Hamilton,  Lord  G. 

Bethell,  R. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Bruce,  Lord  £. 

Harcourt,  G.  G. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Hawkes,  T. 

Cartwright,  W.  R. 

Hay,  Sir  J. 

Chaodos,  Marquess  of 

Henniker,  Lord 

Chichester,  A. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 

Hobhouse,rt.  hn.  SirJ. 

CliTe,  hon.  R.  H. 

Hogg,  J.  W. 

Colborne,  N.  W.  R, 

Houldsworth,  T. 

Cole,  hon.  A. 

Howard,  R. 

Cole,  Lord 

Howick,  Lord 

Cooper,  K.  J. 

Hoy,  J.  B. 

Corbett,  T.  G. 

Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 

Cripps,  J, 

Jones,  W. 

Dalbiac,  Sir  C. 

Irton,  S. 

Dalmeny,  Lord 

Kirk,  P. 

Dottin,  A.  11. 

Knight,  H.  G. 

Eastnor,  Lord 

Knightley,  Sir  C. 

Egerton,  Sir  P. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 

Elley,  Sir  J. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

JSlwes,  J.  r. 

Long,  W. 

Estcourt,  T. 

Lucas,  E. 

Estconrt,  T. 

Lushington,hn.  S.  R. 

Fazakerley,  J.  N. 

Lygon,  hon.  Colonel 

Fector,  J.  M. 

Maclean,  D. 

Ferguson,  G. 

Mahon,  Lord 

Fleetwood,  P.  H. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Forbes,  W. 

Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 

Morpeth,  Lord 
Nicholl,  Dr. 
North,  F. 
Packe»  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pttsey,  P. 

Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.S. 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard  T. 
Sibtnorp,  Colonel 


Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomson,rt.  hn.C.P. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon,  A. 
Vernon,  G.  H; 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Weyland,  Major 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrighiston,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Young,  G.  F. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Robinson,  G.  R. 
Baring,  •— 


Poor-Law  Commissioners.^  Mr. 
Maclean  had  seen  in  the  daily  journals  a 
correspondenoe  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  respecting  the  allowing  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  to  attend  divine  worship  on 
Sundays  in  the  parish  church  or  elsewhere. 
In  answer  to  the  letter  written  by  the  clergy, 
man  in  question,  the  Commissioners  stated 
that  these  unfortunate  persons  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship ; 
but  instead  of  this  it  appeared  that  they 
were  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
workhouse,  but  that  a  chaplain  was  to  attend 
to  their  spiritual  wants.  He  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord,  whether  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  had  the  power  to  prevent 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  workhouses 
from  attending  divine  worship,  cither  in 
the  parish  church  or  any  other  place  that 
was  more  congenial  to  their  feelings. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  correspondence  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member,  but  would  make  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  and  give  an  answer  at  a 
future  day. 

Subject  dropped* 

Business  op  the  House.]  The  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  not  usual  to  bring  on 
Government  business  on  a  Wednesday,  but 
on  that  dav  to  allow  Members  to  proceed 
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with  their  Bills;  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
pressing  emergency  that  the  sugar  duties 
should  not  be  postponed  at  that  late  period 
of  the  year.  It  would  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  all  parties  interested  in  the  sub- 
jecty  as  well  as  for  the  public  convenience^ 
that  the  discussion  on  the  sugar  duties 
should  take  place  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  and  ne  had  given  notice,  that  he 
intended  to  propose  an  important  altera- 
tion.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  he 
earnestly  entreated  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  orders  on  the  paper  previous  to  his 
own,  to  allow  him  to  state  the  nature  of 
the  propositions  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose; he  should  endeavour  to  justify  such  a 
concession  at  their  hands  by  taking  up  as 
short  a  time  as  possible. 

Mr.  Francis  French  observed,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
notice  last  year  that  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  encouragement  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
no  probability  of  such  a  measure  being  in- 
troduced at  present ;  he  therefore  wished 
to  learn  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
what  were  his  intentions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
swered, that  with  respect  to  the  Public 
Works  Bill,  it  was  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce that  measure,  and  to  endeavour  to 
carry  it  during  the  present  Session.  His 
hon.  Friend  must  be  aware  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  mea- 
sure at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session, 
with  a  chance  of  carrying  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  strike  off  all  those 
Bills  from  the  order  book  which  were  not 
likely  to  be  got  through  during  the  pre- 
sent  Session.  If  the  noble  Lord  would 
mention  those  Bills  which  he  intended 
to  pass  during  the  present  Session,  and 
let  the  others  stand  over,  it  would  add 
materially  to  the  convenience  of  hon.  Gen* 
tlemen.  At  present  hon.  Members  were 
brought  down  to  the  House  not  knowing 
what  measures  were  to  be  discussed,  to  the 
hindrance  of  public  business,  and  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  Members.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  ques. 
tion  respecting  the  new  Stamp  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  probably  press 
for  so  much  of  the  measure  as  related  to 
the  alteration  of  the  stamp  duties  on  news, 
pipers,  but  did  he  expect  that  he  should 
oe  able  to  pass  during  the  present  Ssssion 
all  the  clauses  of  that  extensive  measure  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 


with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  would 
be  for  the  convenience  of  public  business 
that  those  measures  that  were  not  likely  to 
be  garried  during  the  present  Session 
should  be  postponed;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
stamp  laws,  although  it  was  a  very  long 
Bill.  The  points  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  were  likely  to  arise  could  be  ga- 
tnered  by  meeting  the  parties  interested, 
and  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
tleman  thut  he  had  had  many  communi- 
cations with  them.  He  hoped,  after  the 
alterations  he  had  proposed,  that  the  points 
of  difference  of  views  would  be  few  in 
numbear,  and  so  unimportant  in  themselves, 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  prevent 
the  important  object  of  consolidatmg  the 
stamp  laws  from  being  effected  during  the 
present  Session.  If  thev  could  effect  con- 
solidation with  satisfaction  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  they  would  obtain  an 
object  of  public  usefulness  which  should 
not  be  lightly  abandoned  j  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
would  endeavour  to  strike  off  all  those 
Bills  which  were  not  likely  to  be  carried 
during  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Cayleu  thought  it  was  most  objec- 
tionable to  brine  on  public  business  on 
Wednesdays,  which  was  the  only  day  on 
which  private  Members  had  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  Bills. 

Mr.  Wakley  also  protested  against  thus 
dealing  with  the  Bills  introduced  by 
Members  not  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  order  of  the  day  was  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Parish  Vestries 
Bill — a  measure  which  he  had  iiitroduced, 
and  which  it  was  of  importance  should  be 
carried  without  delay.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  assenting  to  the  request 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
not  explained  the  nature  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity that  prevailed  wiUi  respect  to 
voting  the  sugar  duties.  The  annual  sugar 
duties  would  expire  on  the  5th  of  July, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  public  inconve* 
nience  if  they  were  not  at  once  agreed  to.  - 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  that  it  was  a  great 
hardship  that  Members  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the^  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  Bills  or  not  on  Wednesday.  He 
had  now  for  two  years  endeavoured  to  p!r&« 
ceed  with  a  measure  of  great  public  im- 
portance which  he  had  introduced,  and 
he  could  not  help  complaining  of  the 
treatment  he  had   experienced.     If   th^ 
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GoyerQinfint«  Wednesday  after  Wednesday, 
would  proceed  with  their  measures,  they 
had  better  by  half  at  once  strike  off  the 
notice-book  all  Bills  introduced  by  pri- 
vate Members.  If  such  a  proceeding  were 
attempted  again,  be  would  certainly  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  question. 

Mr*  AgUonby  had  a  Bill  which  by  the 
proposed  anrangement  he  should  be  pre-^ 
vented  bringing  forward  till  such  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening  that  the  House  would 
not  listen  to  it.  He  had  been  disappointed 
in  a  similar  manner  on  former  occasions. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  postpone  the  discussion  on  the 
Parish  Vestries  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  propriety 
of  merely  moving  his  resolutions  and 
taking  the  discussion  on  another  day.  He 
could  hardly  expect  to  get  through  the 
discussion  in  a  short  time,  and  a  partial 
discussion  on  a  question  of  this  nature 
would  not  be  satisftustory.  If,  therefore, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  was  allow- 
ed to  introduce  his  propositions,  the  debate 
on  them  could  be  taken  on  another  day. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
not  altogether  agree  to  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  very  unfair,  and 
would  be  attended  with  great  inconveni- 
ence after  the  notice  he  had  given,  if  he 
did  not  explain  his  views  and  intentions 
on  the  subject.  If  aft«r  his  explanation^ 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  allow  the  discussion 
to  take  place  on  the  second  reading,  he 
would  take  care  to  fix  on  a  day  when  they 
should  have  ample  opportunity  of  debating 
it.  With  tespect  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  would  only  observe, 
that  if  the  resolutions  were  proposed  in 
Committee  to-day,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  report  them  to-morroW|  when 
be  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  an  explanation,  as  it  was  a 
notice  day,  nor  could  a  discussion  take 

Sace  on  them.  The  nearest  day,  then, 
r  a  discussion  would  be  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  founded 
on  them.  All  that  he  required  was, 
to  explain  shortly  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  This  eonid  not  be  done  if  he  merely 
piroposed  the  resolutions  without  explana* 
tfon;  and  if  he  abstained  irom  doing  so, 
he  ahonkl  expose  his  measure  to  misoonoep- 
tieo,  and  he  aught  put  parties  who  were 
interested  to  great  inconvenience.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsburjr  stood  in  a  pe« 
fnliaily  fiivonraide  eituation  as  regaraed 


his  Billt  and  nothing  could  prevent  ils 
coming  forward  that  evening.  He  would 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  Committee. 

Equalization  op  Sooab  Dutibs.^ 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  his  intention,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  dr. 
cumstances  attendant  upon  the  very  import, 
ant  question  which  it  was  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  In  approaehing  this 
subject,  in  preference  to  the  other  orders  on 
the  paper,  it  was  not  from  anv  want  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer;  but 
considering  the  nature  of  the  questioii 
which  he  had  to  introduce,  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  felt  the  highest  sense  of  grati- 
fication at  its  having  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
offer  the  present  explanation.  When  he 
considered  the  great  number  of  years  that 
had  elapsed  during  which  the  equalijmtion 
of  the  sugar  duties  had  been  earnestly 
sought  for,  and  urged  upon  the  Legislature 
— when  he  considered  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented  on  the 
subject-^when  he  considered  the  great 
interests  involved  in  the  discussion — he 
thought  if  hon.  Gentlemen  bad  adverted 
somewhat  more  carefully  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  question,  they  would  not  for  a  single 
moment  have  interposed,  but  would  have 
given  their  preference  to  this  matter  above 
all  other  Bills  before  the  House.  This 
important  subject  had  not  only  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  but  there  was  scaroely  a 
great  mercantile  community  within  the 
realm  that  had  not  made  an  appeal  to  Pai^ 
liament  in  reference  to  it.  There  was  not 
a  single  individual  in  the  House,  who  had 
not  recorded,  by  his  speedies  or  by  his  vote, 
his  assent  to  the  principle  of  equaliaation  ; 
but  still,  from  year  to  year,  and  on  groutida 
which  he  was  the  last  person  to  question, 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  to 
have  b^  just,  the  consideration  of  tlia 
question  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  to  an 
efiectual  and  final  issue,  had  been  post* 
poned.  Under  these  circumstaaces  he  did 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  argue  at 
any  very  great  length  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  involved  in  the  pnmositkm 
which  he  was  about  to  subnnt.  He  vras 
rather  called  upon  to  show-^-what  the  cir- 
cumstances were  which  had  heretofbre  ore- 
vented  the  adoption  of  the  motion  wnich 
he  eppreheiided  would  noar  be  so  losgec 
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opposed— -that  of  not  only  aanmilating  those 
duties,  but  fdso  of  freeing  parties  from  those 
restrainto  which  on  former  occasions  were 
imposed  upon  them  in  growing  sugar  in  the 
East  Indies.  He  would  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee  the  position  in  which  the  case  stood 
with  reference  to  former  discussions;  b&> 
cause»  in  respect  of  thi^,  or  any  other 
measure  on  the  subject  of  discriminating 
dutiesy  when  presented  to  the  House,  not 
only  the  expediency  of  the  measure  should 
he  proved — not  only  should  it  be  proved  fit 
for  general  adoption,  but  it  should  be 
shown  that  it  is  a  wise  ^plication  of  a  just 
principle ;  and  that  the  adverse  intetests*- 
for  there-  must  be  adverse  interests— -have 
no  just  right  to  complain.  On  this  point, 
however,  he  should  not  carry  the  Com- 
mitt^  further  back  than  the  year  1834.  At 
that  period,  when  the  question  of  the 
sugar  duties  was  brought  forward  by  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  my 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Spencer — ^in  conse- 
quence of  a  suggestion  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Ewart),  that  from  and 
afler  that  period  the  duties  on  East  and 
West  India  sugars  should  then  be  equalized 
— upon  that  occasion  \as  noble  Friend 
said :— . 

'*  He  was  well  aware  of  what  was  due  to 
the  West  Indians,  and  was  inclined  to  give 
them  that  due,  and  all  that  they  required  ivas 
time  to  see  the  working  of  the  Act  passed  last 
Session  with  reference  to  the  West-India 
colonists.  Ue  thought  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  latter 
Colonies  until  the  effects  of  that  measure 
were  seen.  He  repeated  that  the  present 
proposition  was  merely  for  a  temporal  pur- 
pose, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
to  it."« 

Lord  Spencer's  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
Mily  a  qneacion  of  time ;  and  he  stated  he 
waa  ready  to  admit,  as  regarded  the  general 
principle  of  discriminating  duties,  that  they 
could  not  be  defended  on  any  just  munds. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  right  hoo.  Bamnet 
(the  Member  for  Tamworth),  with  great 
jufltiee  and  strong  feeling,  laid,  down  the 
geiiend  principle  whidi  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  l^ia  bnoch  of  Finance.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  aatd  :-*- 

^  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ewait)  would  penevere  in  his  intention  of  sab* 
nutting  the  present  highly  important  subject  to 
the  grave  consideration  of  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  clearly  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  interested  in  its  adjuslmenL 
As  far  as  he  could  comprehend  its  bearings,  an 
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act  of  greater  injastice  towards  the  nati? es  of 
India  could  not  be  done,  than  to  continue  upon 
their  produce  the  unequal  rate  of  duty  at  pre- 
sent levied.  Although  an  attempt  to  establish 
discriminating  duties  between  two  countries 
might  not  by  the  one  aggrieved  be  considered 
as  an  open  declaration  of  war,  yet  it  would  not 
fail  to  make  that  oonntrv  regard  the  attempt  as 
a  marked  indication  of  hostility.  The  house 
might,  at  all  events,  depend  upon  it,  there  wHs 
a  growing  intelligence  in  the  natives  of  India, 
that  could  not  &il  to  make  them  feel  roost 
keenly  the  degree  of  favour  shown  to  theWesl^ 
India  colonists  in  comparison  with  that  ex- 
tended to  them."* 

And  the  right  hon.  Baronet  added — 

^  He  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  tliinking  it  might  be  inexpedient  at 
the  present  moment,  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  West-India  planter,  by  proposing  any 
change;  but  he  at  the  same  time  thought,  that 
those  whose  capital  was  invested  in  East-India 
securities,  had  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
present  unequal  rate  of  duty  on  the  produce  of 
that  country  was  to  be  kept  up.**t 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  light  hon. 
Baronet,  and  they  displayed  the  highest 
wisdom  :  because  if  it  were  true,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  that  the  establishment  of 
discriminating  duties  was  not  a  measure 
which  could  be  justly  resorted  to  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  in  amity,  he 
trusted  that  no  Gentleman  in  this  House 
— though  possibly  they  might  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hiodostan  by  the  same  ties  which  connect 
them  with  their  immediate  constituents — 
would  be  disposed  to  reject  the  feeling  that 
it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  give  to  the 
King's  subjects  in  Hindostan  the  same  full 
measure  of  justice  which  any  foreign  coun- 
try, in  amity  with  this  em  pi  re,  was  en  titled 
to  deroaod  from  us.  He  had  read  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Barooet  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  because  he  thought 
that  in  a  few  powerful  sentences  it  em- 
bodied the  whole  principle  upon  which 
Parliament  ought  to  act,  and  it  would  be 
for  bim  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to 
apply  that  general  principle  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice  aod  with  prudence. 
His  object  in  referring  to  these  past  trans^ 
actions,  in  reference  to  the  question,  waa 
to  show  that  nothing  like  surprise  could 
be  charged  against  bim; — and  addition* 
ally,  to  make  this  apparent,  he  should 
briefly  allude  to  a  speecn  made  at  the  same 
time  by  the  noble  Member  f<»  North  Lan* 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  (Third 
Series)  vol.  xxi.  p.  947,  948. 
t  Ibid,  (Third  Seiies)  vol.  xxi.  p^  951, 
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casbire,  who  then  represented  in  the  House 
the  Colon ial-Office,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  his  being  officially  bound  carefully  to 
watch  over  the  important  iolerests  of  our 
colonies,  was  peculiarly  connected  with  this 
subject,  by  the  glorious  measure  whioh  he 
had  the  year  before  been  the  instrument  of 
conducting  through  Parliament.  His  noble 
Friend,  on  that  occasion,  referred  more 
especially  to  the  point,  that  full  notice 
would  be  due  to  the  parties  before  any 
such  measure  as  this  should  be  passed. 
His  noble  Friend's  words  were  these— 

'*  The  feeling  which  every  Gentleman  had 
expressed  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  of  trade, 
and  more  significant  tlian  all ;  the  strong  hint 
conveyed  by  the  decided  opinion  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth  against  any  protection  being  afforded — 
would  give  sufficient  notice  to  those  parties  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  they  must  not  expect  a 
continuance  of  those  duties  in  their  favour.''  * 

His  noble  Friend  considered  this  suffi- 
cient notice,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. In  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  he  had  stated  his  opinion  of  the 
general  principle.  He  stated  then,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  defer  the  alteration  of 
the  duties  rather  than  to  violate  an  under* 
standing,  although  not  accompanied  by  any 
specific  declaration.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  he  put  the  question  last  year.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that 
Parliament  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  equalization  of  these  duties  ;  and  last 
year  specific  grounds, — only  applicable  to 
that  year,  prevented  the  House  doing  so. 
These  grounds  no  longer  existed.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was,  that  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  proceed  with  the  question 
of  the  equalization  of  these  duties.  He 
should  like  to  kt^ow  whether  there  was  any 
peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
which  ought  to  arrest  us  in  the  progress  of 
this  measure  ?  In  the  first  place  he  would 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  West-India  Co- 
lonies, whether  any  difficulty  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  payment  of  the 
compensation  under  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Act?  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  he  was  sure  that  the  parties 
interested  would  readily  admit,  that  at  any 
hazard,  at  any  inconvenience,  at  any 
trouble,  Government  had  taken  measures 
to  provide  funds  to  meet  this  purpose  be- 
fore they  could  possibly  be  called  upon  to 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  (Third 
Series)  vol.  xxi.  p.  951. 


pay  the  demands  of  the  West-India  pro- 
prietors ;  and  that  not  a  moment's  delay, 
which  could  be  avoided,  had  interfered 
between  the  time  at  which  the  payments 
became  due,  and  their  being  met<     He 
would  ask,  had  that  measure  failed  ?  Had 
the  public  expectation,  in  reference  to  it, 
been  disappointed  ?    On  the  contrary,  he 
was  enabled  to  state,  that  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  entertained  the  least  confi- 
dence in  that  measure,  the  result  lof  it  had 
been  allowed  to  be  more  successful  than 
was  anticipated  for  it  by  its  most  ardent 
advocates.     He  should  now  proceed  toad- 
vert  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  assuming, 
as  he  justly  might,  that  the  time  was  come 
at  which  this  question   must  be  finally 
settled.    There  were  two  modes,  only,  in 
which  the  subject  could  be  discussed  ; — 
the  one  turning  upon  the  question  whether 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  should  take 
place  at  once ;  and  the  other,  whether  it 
should  take  place  by  gradual  steps?     It 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  West-India 
planters,  that  the  change  should  not  be 
made  suddenly,  and  all  at  once,  for  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  compe- 
tition with  sugar  grown  in  more  advan- 
tageous soils ;  and  that  the  equalization 
should  take  place  by  gradual  steps,  Parlia- 
ment following,  in  this  respect,  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  with  safety  and 
utility  in  other  cases.     In   short,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  East-India  sugar  duties 
should  be  reduced  so  much  per  cent,  per 
annum,  until  gradually  they  arrive  at  an 
equality  with  the  West- India  duties.     He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
some  plausibility  in  this  argument,  and  that 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  a  principle, 
however  useful,  should   be  applied  gra- 
dually ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say,  in 
reference  to  the  present  subject,  that  alter 
the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the  case,  and 
after  communicating  with  all  the  parties 
connected  with  it,  the  determination  of  his 
mind  was,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  all,  that  the  alteration  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  into  full  operation.   He  was 
convinced  that  if  he  approached  the  subject 
in  any  other  spirit,  he  should  not  oxilj  be 
conferring  no  protection  on  the  West-India 
planters,  which  would  be  of  any  importance 
to  them,  but  should  at  the  same  time  be 
throwing  discouragement  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  advance  capital 
and  enterprise  in  East- India  commerce,  a 
step  which  would  )^  productive  of  ^rea( 
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and  permanent  injury.  In  order  to  make 
out  his  case,  he  should  lay  down  the  gene- 
ral principle,  that  if  there  were  any  result 
of  a  useful  nature  attainable  by  natural 
means,  it  were  a  mere  absurdity  to  interfere 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  like  result.  That  being  an 
admitted  principle,  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  prove,  applying  it  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, that  though  these  duties  would  be 
immediately  and  absolutely  altered,  yet  the 
competition  which  the  West- India  planters 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  opening  the 
market  would  be  but  gradual.  If  this  were 
the  case, — and  he  knew  that  it  was, — the  re- 
sult which  that  interest  seemed  to  think  they 
could  only  gain  by  a  gradual  equalization 
of  these  duties,  would  be  attained  by 
natural  means,  without  the  interposition  of 
any  law ;  and  he  therefore  thought  that 
natural  means  were  the  only  ones  to  which 
we  were  entitled,  in  this  instance,  to  look. 
Gentlemen  most  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject of  sugar  produce  in  the  Eastern  colo- 
nies, were  all  of  opinion,  that  without  a 
very  extended  additional  growth  of  sugar 
there,  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  they 
could  immediately  bring  into  the  market 
would  not  be  materially  increased  for  some 
time.  The  raw  material  of  sugar  in  India 
was  in  itself  a  very  perishable  commodity, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.  Moreover,  it  was  prod  uced 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who,  being 
extremely  poor,  could  not  afford  to  keep 
any  great  stock,  even  if  it  were  not  so 
perishable  a  commodity ;  nor,  further,  could 
there  be  any  great  stocks  kept  up  in  India, 
where  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  was  so 
very  high.  This  circumstance,  in  itself, 
was  sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  enter- 
ing very  largely  into  the  business  there, 
merely  upon  the  speculation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  might,  at  a  future  time, 
be  passed  upon  the  subject  of  their  com- 
modity. Even  in  cases  where  an  alteration 
in  the  price  of  sugar  calls  for  but  a  slight 
increase  in  the  produce  of  sugar,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  together  any  such  in- 
crease in  the  raw  material.  To  increase  to 
any  extent  the  growth  of  sugar  in  India, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  plantations ;  and  these  could  not  be 
established  in  a  day.  An  extended  growth 
of  sugar  could  not  be  effected  except  by 
the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill ; 
and  applied,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.    All  this  must  be  a  work  of  time  ; 


the  new  competition  could  but  slowly  come 
into  operation.  On  these  grounds  then,  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  propose  a  gradu- 
ated reduction  of  duty.  Would  it  not  be  a 
hardship  on  the  E&st- India  interest,  if  Par- 
liament were  to  say,  that  discriminating 
duties  should  exist  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  negro  apprenticeship, — or  that  the 
duty  should  only  be  reduced  by  steps 
during  that  period, — because  the  effect  of 
that  course  would  be,  that  during  that 
whole  period  the  great  object  of  embarking 
capital  in  India  would  be  defeated  ?  No 
person  would  like  to  advance  his  capital 
under  such  circumstances;  when  circum- 
stances were  fluctuating  from  day  to  day, 
the  equalization  of  duties  should  be  im- 
mediate; and  in  that  case,  capital  would 
be  embarked  accordingly.  Though  he  did 
not  admit,  that  the  West- India  interest, 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  which  they 
asked,  yet  there  were  matters  in  respect  of 
which  they  were  entitled  to  protection. 
He  said  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
fraud  in  legislation,  than  would  take  place, 
if  the  House  were  to  enact  a  new  law, 
under  which  law  foreign  grown  East-India 
sugar  should  be  introduced  under  the 
colour  of  being  the  produce  of  the  British 
East-India  colonies.  What  act  of  justice 
would  it  be  to  the  people  of  Hindustan,  if 
sugar  could  be  introduced  from  Siam^  or 
other  places,  into  India?  This  country 
owed  an  act  of  justice  to  its  subjects  of 
Hindustan ;  but  it  owed  no  such  act  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam.  We  had  to  take 
especial  care  that  the  limits  of  our  legisla- 
tion should  be  the  limits  of  the  actual 
justice  of  the  case.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  protection  as  regarded  the  West- 
India  interest,  and  which  it  was  well  en- 
titled to  ask  was,  that  no  East-India  sugar 
should  be  imported,  into  this  country  with- 
out a  certificate  of  origin,  and  a  certificate 
of  origin  was  more  likely  to  be  genuine  in 
India  than  anywhere  else ;  because,  inaa. 
much  as  the  revenue  system  of  India 
extended  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
and  was  connected  with  the  territorial 
payments,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get 
from  the  officers  of  the  district  a  certificate 
connecting  the  sugar  not  only  with  the 
place  at  which  it  was  produced,  but  even 
almost  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
produced  it.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
accompany  that  sugar  with  a  certificate  as 
to  the  port  at  which  it  was  to  be  embarked, 
and  it  would  also  not  be  difficult  to  get 
from  the  competent  officer  of  the  port  a 
document  to  snow  that  the  sugar  imported 
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here  was  the  identical  suoar  grown  in  the 
BritiBh  poBseinona    in   India.     His    first 
principle  was,  that  a  certificate  so  guarded 
and  so  particularised,  should  accompany  all 
sugar  imported    into  this  country.     But 
this  was  not  enough— justice  required  that 
they  should  go  further;  because  all  the 
provinces  in  India  did  not  grow  sugar,  and 
those  which  did  not  should  be  allowed  to 
receive     sugar,     the    growth   of   foreign 
countries,  or  else  that  circumstance  would 
influence  the  market.    But  then,  as  foreign 
sugar  might  be  imported  into  those  places 
in  the  East,  where  sugar  was  manufac- 
tured, and  exported  from  thence  as  domestic 
produce,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
that  fraud.     He  said,  therefore,  that  the 
West-India   Colonies    had   a    just    right 
to  be  guarded  in  this  way;  and  he  was 
the  more  justified  in  this  proposition,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  which  had  been 
imposed  on  them*     If  the  Mauritiusi  for 
instanoe,  were  aUowed  to  import  ooflTee  into 
this  country,  it  was  not  allowed  to  import 
foreign  00^0.    The  West  Indiansi  then, 
asked  for  a  protection  just  in  its  principle^ 
being  one  to  which  they  had  themselvei 
been  subjected  already.    But  a  most  ex« 
travagant  request  had  been  made^  namely--^ 
that  all  India  should  be  prohibited  from 
receiving  foreign  sugar.     Now,  that  pro- 
posal needed  oiHy  to  be  mentioned  to  carry 
Its  own  defeat  with  it.     It  was  said  by 
Peter  Plimley,  in  one  of  his  letters—"  Bro- 
ther   Abraham,  whatever  you  may  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,    Ireland  is  bigger 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight."     So  he  might 
say,  that  India  was  larger  than  anjr  sugar 
island.    Bombay,    for    instance,    did    not 
grow  sugar.     In  admitting  that,  on  this 
sootei  the  West*India  interest  had  a  right 
to  protection— 'Which  those  most  eager  for 
the  opening  of  the  sugar  trade  in  India  are 
quite  ready  to  acquleM^  in*— he  felt  bound 
to  state  that  these  were  the  most  broad 
and  general  terms  upon  which  it  could  be 
accorded.     He   should    therefore    propose 
thatj  into  those  districts  of  India  whence 
sugar  is  imported  into  this  country,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  sugar  should  be  pro- 
hibited |    but   that  there   should  be  per- 
mitted a  free  importation  of  foreton  sugar 
into  other    parts.     This   would  have  the 
effect  of  not   disturbine  the  exportation 
trade  in   that  part  of  India  whence  the 
supply  of  sugar  was  likely  to  come,  and 
would  reserve  the  whole  principle  whiclf 
the  West-India  interest  had  a  just  right 
to  demand.     There  was  another  branch  of 
the  subject  upon  which  he  wiiihcd  to  say 
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three  wotdlh-he  alluded  to  tlie  8ab)eot 
of  bountie»^|]An  hon.  Member :  Dtaw- 
backs»  I  iupposei]  Well,  he  would  use 
the  t«rm  ''drawbiacks;"  but  as  to  draw- 
backs or  dutiesi  or  by  whatever  name 
they  should  most  properly  be  called  in 
Parliament^  he  wished  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject  to  be  satisfactory* 
He  believed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  required  revision  ;  but  he  did  not 
mean,  on  the  present  occasion,  or  in  the 
Bill  he  proposed  to  introduce,  to  make  any 
change  in  the  drawbacks.  He  thought 
it,  however^  proper  to  state,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  under  the  consideration  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  Government ;  and  if  he  continued 
to  fill  the  office  which  he  now  had  the 
honour  to  hold,  in  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament he  should  consider  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  c^U  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  the  interval,  because  he  wished  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  equalization  of  duties 
upon  the  sugar  of  Inoia.  He  would  further 
observe,  the  House  must  be  aware,  that  of 
the  high  discriminating  duties,  the  conse- 
quence or  tendency  was,  that  only  tlie 
best  description  of  East-Indian  sugar  was 
imported.  But  put  an  end  to  those 
discriminating  duties,  and  there  would  be 
various  qualities  of  East-fndian  su^ar  in« 
troducea ;  and  an  opportunity  given  of 
then  ascertaining  what  the  efiects  of  these 
drawbacks  would  be.  He  would  say  a  few 
Words  more,  and  then  close  his  observations. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  attending  to  him,  would  perceive, 
that  if  the  certificate  of  origin  were  requirea 


md  required  it  ought  to  be— the  effect 
of  the  Resolutions,  or  rather  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  hereafter  founded  upon 
them,  would  be,  that  it  would  duly  act 
upon  cargoes  Introduced  from  India  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  was  a 
matter  of  strict  justice ;  because,  if  they 
applied  the  rule  at  once  to  East-India 
sugars  now  in  warehouse— inasmuch  as 
the  high  discriminating  duty  only  had 
reference  to  the  highest  quality  of  sugar- 
it  would  be  most  unfair  were  they  to  allow 
those  sugars  to  be  entered  for  consumption 
at  the  lower  rateof  duty.  He  had  nowstated 
to  the  House  the  principles  upon  which, 
in  justice  to  all  parties,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  act— he  had  stated  hisdedded 
opinion  to  be  in  fiivour  of  immediate  equal- 
isation—he had  stated  why  he  thought 
the  discriminating  duties  should  no  longer 
exist*— he  had  stated  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
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taction  which  he  considered  doe  to  the 
West-India  interest,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  considered  that  the  measure  mighty 
without  difficulty,  be  carried  into  effect* 
He  trusted  that  when  the  House  came  to 
a  rote  on  tiiis  subject  it  would  be  re« 
membered  how  long  and  how  anxiously 
this  measure  had  been  desired  and  prayed 
for  on  the  part  of  the  rising  population  of 
Hindostan ;  that  everv  account  which  had 
been  received  from  that  country  showed 
that  its  intelligence,  its  knowledge  of  what 
concerns  its  own  interests,  and  the  true 
relations  which  exist  between  it  and  the 
mother-country,  strengthen  daily ;  that  a 
knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  of  our 
language  was  constantly  extending  in  Hin- 
dostan ;  and  that,  finally,  such  a  measure 
as  this  would  be  gratefully  received  bythe 
people  of  India  as  a  pledge,  that  the  rar- 
liament  of  Great  Britain  knew  their  in- 
terests and  were  anxious  to  promote  them ; 
and  that  though  there,  were  no  actual  Re. 
presentativesof  India  in  this  House,  yet  that 
there  were  in  it  men  who  entertained  an 
anxious  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  fellow^ubjects.  Such 
a  measurel  as  this,  too,  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  great  commercial  com- 
munities of  our  own  country,  who  had  over 
and  over  aeain  applied  to  Parliament 
through  their  Representatives  in  this 
House  to  do  justice  to  India,  and  by  so 
doing  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  he  had  been 
listened  to,  and  he  begged  to  move,  *'  That 
towards  raising  the  Supplv  granted  to  his 
Majesty,  the  following  auties  shall  be  paid 
on  the  importation  ofSnpct  on  and  from 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1836,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  and  under  such  regulations  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  provided  by  any  Act 
to  be  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament, 
namely  :— 
Sogar,  vis.*^ 
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possession  in  America,  and  im- 
ported from  thence,  the  cwt.  -  - 
the  growth  of  any  British 
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possession  within  the  limits  of  the 
£ait*India  Company's  Charter, 
into  which  the  importation  of 
foreign  sugar  may  be  prohibited 
by  law,  and  imported  from  thence, 
the  cwt.  -  .  .  .  . 
the  growth  of  any  other 


14    0 


British  ])ossession  within  those 
limits,  and  inported  from  thence, 
the  cwt. 


•     1  12    0 


Molasses,  the  owt. 
— — ,  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported from  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  cwt.        •  •         -    0    9    0 
Refined,  the  cwt.       -  -        -    8     8    0 
Candy,  Brown,  the  cwt.     -     -     -    5  12    0 

,  White,  the  cwt.    -      -       -    8    8    0 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  thought  that  the 

general  wish  of  the  House  was,  that  any 
iscussion  upon  the  details  should  be  de*' 
ferred  till  a  future  stage.  There  had  been 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who 
had  been  present,  that  it  would  be  more 
for  the  general  convenience  of  the  House 
that  no  debate  should  arise  that  evening ; 
but  in  abstaining  from  a  discussion,  in  this 
instance,  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a  difficulty 
principally  arising  from  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  who  had  dealt  so  largely, 
and  had  expatiated  so  much  upon  the  im- 
portance of  showing  to  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan that  as  they  were  not  represented 
in  that  House,  there  were,  nevertheless^  in 
it  those  persons  who  took  an  interest  in 
their  welfare,  and  were  prepared  to  protect 
their  commercial  interests ;  and  that  rig^ht 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  so  carefully  avoided 
all  such  allusions  with  reference  to  the 
West-Indians,  that  It  became  the  more  in- 
cuftobent  on  those  who  felt  an  interest  in 
our  West-Indian  possessions,  to  show  that 
there  were  also  persons  in  Parliament  who 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  that  population^-a 
population  which  was  equally  unrepresented, 
in  that  House  with  that  of  Hindostan. 
The  people  of  the  West-Indies  were  more 
particularly  deserving  of  care  and  atten- 
tion,  because  they  were  emerging  from  a 
comparative  state'  of  barbarity  to  a  state 
of  complete  civilisation.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  inducement  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion,  he  would  forbear  entering  into 
the  subject  at  any  length.  He  thought, 
however,  that  they  had  some  little  reason 
to  complain  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  for 
having  proposed  his  plan  at  so  fate  a  period, 
seeing  tnat  when  they  should  come  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  next  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, thev  would  not  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  giving  the  question  that  sober 
deliberation  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  case, 
for  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  or  one  of  eeneral  principle 
only,  as  it  was  one  which  imposed  the  con- 
sideration of  those  various  detailsupon  which 
must  mainly  depend  the  successAil  working 
out  of  the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  Frienci, 
for  they  were  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  object.    And  yet  they  were  to  be 
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innumerable  restrictions  and  penalties  in 
this  important  branch  of  commerce  ;  and 
he  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  not  be  doing  equal  justice  if, 
while  giving  to  the  East  Indians  the  means 
of  competing  with  the  West  Indies,  he 
should  refuse  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  their  food  from  any 
and  every  market,  and  thus  continue  to 
'  support  a  most  unjust  monopoly.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  adverting  to  a 
petition  which  had  been  presented  to  his 
Majesty  from  Canada,  in  which  they 
sought  for  the  facilities  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Ewart  joined  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Mernber  for  Middlesex,  in  thanking  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  this  wise 
and  just  measure.     He  thought  the  West- 
India  interest  had  no  right  to  complain, 
for  the  protection  given  to  them  by  the 
Bill  was,  in  bis  opinion,  sufBciently  strong. 
That    protection   was    threefold  : — First, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  allow 
foreign  sugars  to  be  imported  into  those 
portions  of  India  from  which  Indian  sugar 
was  exported — a  strong  measure  certainly, 
somewhat  nncorumercial  in  its  character, 
and  one  which  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  the  case   could  justify ;  secondly,  by 
requiring    a    certificate    of    origin ;   and 
lastly,  that  the  sugar  now  here  should  not 
come   under  the   new  regulations   as   to 
duty,  because  it  was  purchased  under  the 
expectation  that  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
regular  duty.     With  these  three  restric- 
tions he  thought  the  West- Indian  interest 
might  well   be   content.     He   hailed  the 
general   measure   as  one  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  and    promoting  an    enlightened 
spirit  of  free  commerce. ,  By  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  East,  and 
by    inducing   capitalists    to    invest  their 
capital    in    such    an    undertaking,    they 
would  also  be  the  means  of  promoting  the 
cnltivation  of  the  important   articles    of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  forwhirh  the  adjacent 
soils  to  that  in  which  the  sugar  cane  was 
grown  were  exceedingly  favourable  ;  and 
thus,    as    had    already     happened    with 
respect  to  indigo  they  would  give  another 
great  impulse  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the   British   empire   in   the  East.     He 
hoped  that  Government  would  also  take 
off  ibe  duty  on   pepper,  and   place  rum 
made  in  the  East  Indies  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  made  in  the  West.     Indeed 
this  seemed  as  a*  natural  corollary  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  sugar  and  encouraging 
the    cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.     The 
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article  of  cotton  was  likely  to  become  a  very 
important  article  of  cultivation  in  the  East 
Indies.  Some  specimens  of  East-Indian 
cotton  had  made  its  appearance  at  Liverpool 
last  year,of  very  superiorquality, and  if  pro- 
perly encouraged  it  was  not  impossible  that 
our  colonies  in  the  East  might  be  enabled  to 
compe  te  even  with  the  United  States  in 
supplying  England  with  this  important 
article  of  her  commerce,  and  fertile  source 
of  her  commercial  prosperity. 

Mr.  0'Cowwe//had  only  one  observation 
to  make.  He  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  in  the  excellent 
remarks  which  he  had  made,  had  stated 
the  ca?e  so  strongly  as  he  might  have 
done,  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  who  apprehended  some 
dangerous  moral  effects  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  The  West-Indian  interest 
had  been  long  prepared  for  this  ;  and  they 
had  20,000,000/.  given  to  them  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and 
during  the  discussions  on  that  question  it 
was  frequently  stated,  that  the  people  of 
England  would  never  consent  to  pay  this 
large  sum  unless  the  duties  on  East-India 
sugars  were  equalised  as  an  equivalent. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
put  a  clear  bonus  into  the  pockets  of  the 
West- India  proprietors ;  for  he  believed 
that  estates  in  those  colonies  were  now 
more  valuable  than  they  had  been.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
congratulated  the  House  and  the  country 
on  the  introduction  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. Indeed,  this  was  an  exceedingly 
right  step. 

Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart  did  not 
rise  to  complain  of  the  proposition  of  bis 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  especially  as  he  understood 
that  the  important  details  would  be  dis- 
cussed on  a  future  .occasion  ;  but  he  did 
complain  of  the  manner  and  tone  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  because  it 
came  with  a  startling  effect  on  not  only 
the  West- India,  but  also  the  East-India 
interests,  who  certainly  did  not  expect  it 
would  be  brought  forward  in  so  sweeping 
a  manner  as  was  proposed.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  noticed  the  warnings 
which  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and 
he  admitted,  that  they  had  been  received 
as  warnings  that  these  alterations  would, 
be  made ;  but  there  were  particular 
circumstances  which  were  specially  to  be 
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considered.     The  West  Indians  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation, 
restricted  in  supply  of  labour,  and  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  all  their  labourers,  though 
they  performed  only  limited  labour.  What 
the  West  Indians  understood— and  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  right  hon.  Friend  if  such 
was  not  the  case— was,  that  they  were  to 
be  prepared  for   a  graduated   process  of 
reduction.      He    admitted,    indeed,    the 
reasoning  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that, 
practically  speaking,  such  an  arrangement 
might  not  lead  to  any  good.     He  admitted 
the'new  light  which  had  been  thrown  out, 
that  it  was  right  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
on   the   subject,   if  he  conceived  that  a 
graduated  system  would  deter  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  skill  from  being  em- 
barked  in   West-India  property.      With 
regard   to  the   remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned     Member     for     Kilkenny     (Mr. 
O'Connell),  he  had  reiterated  the  observa- 
tions  which  he  had  before  made  on   the 
subject  of  the   twenty  millions  grant  to 
the  slave  proprietors.     Now  he  believed 
it  was  a  generous  and  a  fair  settlement  of 
the  question,  and  he  must  express,  as  he 
always  would  do,   his  gratitude  for  that 
grant.     But  then  his  interpretation  of  the 
matter  was,  that  it  was  a  bargain  on  both 
sides;  and  when  he   was  told   that  the 
public  lost  the  twenty  millions,  and  that 
they  had  given  a  bonus  to  the  West-India 
proprietors,  he  must  deny  it.     Again,  the 
value  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  was 
not  what  it  had  been,  and  estates  might 
be  purchased  at  a  very  reduced  rate  ;  and 
property  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fervour 
of  the  one  side  and  the  folly  of  persons  on 
the  other.     He   wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Chancellw  of   the  Exchequer    two 
questions,    in    order    that    there     might 
be    no   mistake,    as,  unless  the     matter 
were  clearly  explained  it  was  more  than 
probable    that    some  •  such    apprehension 
would  arise.     First,  it  was  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  stuff  of  East-India  sugar 
now  here,  this  principle  was  not  to  apply ; 
and  the  principle  ought  not  in  fairness  to 
apply  to  any  produce  or  sugar  of  India 
now  coming  home  even  under  certificates 
of  origin.  This  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood in  order  to  allay  misapprehension, 
if  it  should  arise ;   and  it  should  be  also 
distinctly    understood  and   provided    for, 
that  India  was  not  to  be  an  exporting  and 
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commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States.  Now  be  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  if  he  was  prepared  to 
restore  that    communication    direct  and 
uninterrupted  as  before  ?     He  was  aware 
it  might  be  objected  to  on  many  grounds, 
and  that,  though  amounting  to  a  heavy 
burden  on  the   West  Indies,  it  was  part  of 
the  late  colonial  system.     But  if  the  free 
trade  system  were  to  be  introduced— if  the 
protecting    duties  on   West-India    sugar 
were  to  be  reduced— then  it  was  but  fiiir 
that  the  trade  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  Western  colonies  should  be  as  free 
and    unrestricted  as  those   of   the    East 
This  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  on  which 
the  West-Indies  must  insist     This   was 
more  important  now,  for  the  AmericanB« 
having  formerly  taken  a  great  deal  of  our 
West-India  produce,  were  forced,  by  the 
commercial  restrictions  imposed  on  them, 
on    their  own  resources    of   cultivation  ; 
but,  after  various  experiments,  they  had 
found  that  their  climate  was  not  suitable, 
and  if  the  restrictions  were  removed  they 
would,    in    all    probability,    become    the 
principal  customers  of  the  West   Indies. 
Such,  indeed,   was  the  state  of  colonial 
productions  amongst  the  Americans,  that 
they  had   become  great  buyers  of  these 
productions  in  the  markets  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  the  Continent,   and  even  of 
this  country.      He  was  quite  sure    the 
House  would  see,  that  in  the  principle  of 
free   trade  it  was  impossible    that  they 
could  allow  any  lemaining  restriction  on 
the   commerce  of  the  West   Indies  with 
America,  however  sanctioned  by  length 
of  time,   or  any  other  feeling  or  opinion 
whatever.     If  this  were  not  granted  what 
what  would    be    the  result?      America 
would  resort  to  Cuba,  and  foreign  colonies 
who  were  ready  to  receive  her  produce  in 
exchange    without    restriction.      If    the 
advantages  now  possessed  by  the  West 
Indies  in  respect  to  the  supplying  of  the 
mother  country  were  taken  from   them, 
they  had  a  right  to  claim,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  advantages  which  they  could 
obtain    for     themselves    from    American 
intercourse;  and  this  they  asked,  not  as  a 
boon  but  as  a  fair  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment, and  as  the  only  fair  and  equiUble 
adjustment  to  which    the    House  could 
come.    Waiting,  therefore,  for  the  answer 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 

tnax  mum  ww  uuv  .^  m^  «»  v-i~ ^  «..«    these  two  points,  he  had  nothing  more  to 

importinff  country  at  the  same  moment.  .  say  than  that  this  arrangement,  if  carried 
Now,  there  was  another  point.  The  West  ,  fairly  and  justly  into  effect,  would  be,  in 
Indies  were  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  his  opinion,  productive  of  the  greatwt 
whichamountedtoapositive  prohibition  of   advantages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  would 
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be  an  act  of  justice  to  our  colonists  generally^ 
between  whom  no  distinction  ought  to  be 
made,  when  the  competition  between 
them  was  conducted  upon  a  fair  and  just 
footing. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  said,  he  believed 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
system  of  certificates  of  origin. 

Mr.  Poiilett  Thomson  was  glad  to  hear 
the  first  part  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem. 
ber  for  Lancaster's  speech,  because  it  was 
couched  in  the  spirit  consonant  with  his 
general  kindly  feeling.  As  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  were  well  known,  hon. 
Gentlemen  must  be  aware  how  deeply 
anxious  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  to 
efifect  the  removal  of  the  differences  in 
question.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had 
always  considered  that  there  had  been 
much  exaggeration  upon  both  sides. 
He  believed  that  the  alarm  of  the  West- 
Indians  was  entirely  groundless  with  re- 
fard  to  the  possession  which  they  might 
ave  of  any  monopoly  in  this  country ;  and 
also  that  the  expectations  entertained  on 
behalf  of  the  East- Indians  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  change  of  system  in- 
troduced into  that  country,  which  would 
enable  British  capital  to  be  employed,  and 
British  industry,  energy,  and  intelligence 
to  be  exerted,  and  from  which  they  might 
confidently  anticipate  that  great  advan- 
tage would  result,  was  but  of  late  origin. 
His  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lancaster, 
had  completely  understood  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  supposing  that,  with  regard  to  all 
sugars,  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies, 
now  in  this  country,  the  alteration  would 
not  apply ;  certificates  of  origin  would  be 
required,  and  no  sugars  now  on  their  way 
from  the  East  Indies  could  be  admitted 
at  the  reduced  duty — nor  indeed  any  which 
might  be  on  their  way  for  a  considerable 
time,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  should  be  known  in  tnat  country. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  extreme  length  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  went  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  he  seemed  to  adopt  what  he  had  not 
always  been  ready  to  adopt — the  principles 
of  free  trade,  and  to  carry  them  to  rather 
a  wild  extent.  When  his  hon.  Friend 
said,  ''because  you  are  prepared  to 
equalise  the  duties  on  West  and  East 
India  sugars,  therefore,  you  are  to  sweep 
away  all  remnants  of  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem," he  certainly  did  seem  to  have  very 
wonderfully  changed  for  a  very  small  cause. 
Did  his  hon.  Friend  think,  that  because 
they  were  effecting  an  equalization  of  the 
duties,  they  were  doing  away  with  all  pro- 


tection to  the  colonies?  The -lesolution 
showed  the  contrary;  for  it  said  that 
foreign  sugars  should  not  be  admitted 
under  a  duty  of  SL  3s,  per  cwt.,  while 
West  and  East  Indian  sugars  would  be  ad^* 
mitted  at  1/.  4^.  per  cwt.  Was  that  no 
protection  to  the  colonial  interests  ?  Then 
again  did  his  hon.  Friend  propose  to 
sweep  away  the  navigation  laws,  as  ap- 
plying to  our  East  and  West  Indian 
possessions  .?*  His  hon.  Friend  might,  in- 
deed, say  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do  that ;  but  still,  that  he  claimed 
for  the  West  Indians  that  they  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  East 
Indians,  with  regard  to  what  they  im- 
ported for  their  own  consumption.  Now 
he  had  given  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  had  heard  many  complaints  made 
upon  it,  but  he  had  always  found  that  the 
parties  from  whom  they  emanated  had  not 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case  correctly.  If 
they  had  established  their  case,  he  should 
always  have  been  ready  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  which  they  required ;  but  he 
had  found  that  in  almost  every  case  of 
that  kind  which  they  had  adduced,  their 
facts  had  failed  them.  His  hon.  Friend 
said,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  positive  removal  of 
the  duties  to  which  the  West  Indians 
were  subject ;  but  surely  it  was  necessary 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  as 
well  as  those  of  the  mother  country.  The 
only  articles  on  which  he  had  been  able  to 
find  that  the  West  Indians  paid  any  higher 
duties  were  lumber,  staves,  flour,  and 
articles  of  that  description,  coming  from 
our  North  American  possessions ;  and  on 
that  point  he  could  answer  his  hon.  Friend| 
having  brought  in  the  Bill  of  1831,  on 
which  the  whole  of  the  settlement  existing 
in  reference  to  it  were  based, — which 
Bill  had  been  left  pretty  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  introauced.  That 
arrangement  had  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  West  Indians  themselves,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  them 
to  be  left  entirely  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  but  that  a  trade  in  those  articles 
so  essential  to  them  should  be  encouraged 
with  our  North  American  possessions. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  well-founded 
principle,  as  experience  had  shown.  la 
former  years  they  had  been  dependent  on 
the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States, 
thinking  that  they  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue so,  had  imagined  that  we  should  be 
obliged  by  their  prohibiting  the  export  of 
the  articles  in  question  to  these  colonies^ 
2B2 
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to  concede  to  them  certain  propositions, 
which  were  contrary  to  the  law  and  spirit 
of  the  poh'cy  of  this  country.     A  commer- 
cial wai'fare  was  carried  on  for  four  or  ^ve 
years,  and  the  West   Indians   had   been 
found  to  benefit  considerably ;  at  last  the 
existing.arrangement  had  been  made,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  West  Indians,  for 
their  interests   especially,   and  for    tht^ir 
interests  he  believed  that  it  now  continued. 
His  hon.  Friend,  however,  now  complained 
of  it,  and  if  it  were  thought  by  the  West 
Indians  that  it  was  not  for  their  interest 
that  the  arrangement  should  continue,  let 
a  proposition  to  that  effect  be  made — let 
the  question  be  fairly  considered,  and  he 
for  one  should  be  happy  to  give  it  his  best 
attention.     But  there  was  no  necessity  on 
that  account  to  delay  the  present  measure. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that^  in 
one  respect,  the  West  Indians  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  East  Indians — 
they  could  import  all  British  articles  free 
of  duty,  while  the  East   Indians  paid  a 
duty  of  ^i  per  cent,  upon  them.     They 
might  say  indeed  that,  although  the  East 
Indians  paid  2^  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
of  British  articles,    the   average    of   the 
duties  paid    upon  all    imports    into    the 
West    Indies  was  higher.      If    his  hon. 
Friend  would  bring  forward  any  particu- 
lar tax  in  illustration  of  that  assertion,  he 
should  be  happy  to  give  it  his  full  con- 
sideration.    He  would  turn  now  to  what 
.had  fallen  from  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.     His .  hon.  Friend  ha4 
said,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem— that  they  were  putting  East  Indian 
produce  on  the  same  footing  with  West 
Indian  produce,   and    that  it  would    be 
unjust  if  they  did   not   remove   the  dif- 
ferences   existing    in  other    duties.     He 
called  on  his  hon.  Friend  to  show  him  any 
articles  in    which  there  was  a  difference 
existing — with    the    exception   of  two — 
tobacco  and  spirits.     As  to  the  first,  he 
had  always  contended  that  that  was  not 
an   article   to  which   they  ought  to  look 
with  any  consideration  as  to  the  duty  to 
be  leviea  on  it — that  it  was   one   which 
could   not  find  its  way  from    the    East 
Indies  here,  if  it  were  not  favoured.     He 
had   himself  removed   the  inequalities  of 
duties   existing  on    sixteen    articles,    in- 
cluding cotton   wool,   to  which   his  hon. 
Friend  had  adverted  ;  so  that  those  arti- 
cles were  now  admitted  at  the  same  duty 
from   all    British    possessions.     His  hon. 
Friend  had  alluded    to   the    high    duty 


existing  on  pepper.  He  would  admit,  that 
the  duty  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  he 
should  be  happy  if  the  state  of  the  revenue 
would  allow  of  an  alteration ;  he  had  had 
it  under  consideration,  and  he  had  been 
deterred  from  attempting  it  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  money  which  it  would  occa- 
sion. He  hoped,  however,  that  before 
the  lapse  of  any  long  period,  he  should 
be  able  to  try-  an  experiment  upon  that 
duty.  He  was  glad  to  find,  that  the  pro- 
position of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  been 
so  well  received  by  the  House;  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  favour  with  which 
it  had  met,  had  been  afforded  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr, 
Goulburn),  but  if  there  were  any  serious 
objections  to  the  measure,  he,  for  one, 
should  be  ready  to  discuss  them  with 
fairness  and  candour. 

Mr.  William  Crawford  rose  to  remove 
the  alarm  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  seemed  to  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign-grown  su- 
gars, under  the  change  about  to  take 
place  in  the  law.  He  would  make  one 
observation,  which  would,  he  thought,  be 
conclusive  on  the  point.  There  was  in 
India  but  one  port  of  export  from  which 
India-grown  sugars  could  come — the  port 
of  Calcutta;  and  the  history  of  that  port 
did  not  afford  an  instance  of  the  introauc- 
tion  of  foreign  sugars,  for  such  a  step 
would  indeed  have  been  "  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle."  The  certificate  of  origin 
could  without  difficulty  be  so  managedas 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  imposition  in 
that  respect.  He  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  the  views  and  explanations 
which  he  had  given  in  respect  to  the  time 
at  which  the  East- Indian  sugars  would  be 
admitted  at  the  reduced  duty.  It  would 
be  satisfactory,  perhaps,  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  to  know  that  a  period 
of  nearly  two  years  would  elapse  before 
any  British-grown  sugar  from  India  could 
come  in  under  the  certificates  of  origin 
which  the  Act  would  require. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  taunt  him  with  not  opposing  the 
resolution,  after  he  had  specifically  risen 
on  the  understanding  which  had  been 
thought  to  prevail  —  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
House  that  a  discussion  should  take  place, 
so  many  Gentlemen  having  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  other  business  of  the  even- 
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ing  should  be  brought  on.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  should  oppose  the 
Bill,  —  he  should  examine  it  with  the 
tranquillity  and  care  which  the  question 
deserved.  But  if  he  were  to  be  taunte<l 
with  not  entering  into  the  discussion  be- 
cause he  endeavoured  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  House,  very  little  encouragement 
was  held  out  to  hon.  Members  so  to  act  in 
future. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  explained,  that  he  had 
merely  observed  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  detailed  the  reasons  of  his 
objection. 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Young  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lancashire.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  hear  him  refer  to  the 
present  measure  as  a  relaxation  and  break, 
mg  up  of  the  coloitial  system,  and  call  on 
the  Government,  in  consistency,  to  sweep 
away  the  navigation  laws  and  all  the  other 
arrangements  for  colonial  protection,  and 
by  which,  in.  fact,  the  West-India  Islands 
were  at  present  held.  When  that  ques- 
tion was  brought  more  regularly  before 
them  at  a  future  period,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  protection  which 
those  ancient  laws  extended  to  the  naviga- 
tion and  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire 
was  but  a  fair  equivalent  for  many  restric- 
tions imposed  on  those  interests,  f(»r  the 
general  benefit  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
whole  system  had  been  arranged  with  re- 
gard to  the  reciprocal  rights  and  intercsis 
of  various  parties.  The  Fubject  would  be 
very  imperfectly  discussed  unless  a  general 
vote  were  taken  on  the  merits  of  the  whole 
system  of  our  commercial  relations. 

Dr,  Boufring  hailed  the  proposition  v  jth 
great  siitisfaction,  as  evincing  a  regard  for 
•  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Mr.    Pease    avowed    that    he    took    a 
considerable    interest    in    the   welfare    of 
100,000,000  of  his   fellow   subjects,   and 
could  not  help  feeling  that  a  differejice  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  prime  articles  of  their 
produce  was  too  serious  to  be  overlooked. 
His  hope  was,  that  the  legislature  of  this 
country  would  give  all  its  colonies  fair 
play.     He  believed  that  they  would  best 
consult  those  distant  interests,  under  all 
the    circumstances    in  which    they  were 
placed,  by  giving  them  every  fair  chance 
of  competition.     He  thought  that  the  Go- 
yernment  could  not  have  offered  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country  a  more 
advantageous  boon  than  the  present  liberal 
and  equitable  measure  promised. 

Mr*  Phillip  Howard  must  thank  th« 


Government  for  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
He  was  happy  to  find  that  it  was  not  made 
a  party  question.  He  thought  the  West- 
India  proprietors  would  have  but  little  to 
dread  for  some  years  to  come  from  this 
change. 

Mr.  Thorneley  said,  that  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indies  in  sugar  last  year  was 
much  less  than  that  of  former  years,  yet 
they  had  received  a  million  more  than  they 
did  the  year  before,  but  that  million  was  a 
tax  on  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
wished  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  gone  somewhat  further  in  his 
labours  for  their  relief.  He  anticipated 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  the 
tax  on  sugar  altogether.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  merchants  of  Brazil 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  our  pro- 
hibition of  their  sugar  and  coffee,  and  had 
declared  that  if  we  continued  our  exclusive 
policy  of  keeping  out  all  the  produce  of 
their  soil  except  cotton,  when  the  time  of 
the  present  treaty  expired  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  a  very  hi^h  duty  placed  on 
every  article  of  British  manufacture  ad- 
mitted there. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, and  stated  that  his  intention  in 
bringing  forward  the  present  meusure  was 
simply  to  place  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies  on  an  equality  with  the  East.  He 
had  studiously  taken  care  to  protect  the 
West-Indian  planter,  and  while  doing 
justice  to  the  East  Indian  to  avoid  doing' 
injustice  to  the  West.  The  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
went  to  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  sugar 
in  the  home  market,  and  would  certainly 
l)euefit  the  consumer,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  West  Indians  to 
throw  all  the  sugar  in  bond  into  compe- 
tition with  theirs  on  such  unequal  terms. 
The  hon.  Member  should  recollect  that 
the  article  he  wished  to  throw  into  the 
market  was  foreign  sugar — slave  sugar. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
who  had  heretofore  taken  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  W*est  Indies, 
had  evinced  great  liberality  in  his  views 
for  the  advancement  of  those  colonies,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  present  measure  was 
framed  in  a  spirit  that  would  merit  his 
approval  and  support. 

Parish  Vestries  Bill]  Mr.  Wakley, 
after  presenting  several  petitions,  praying 
for  retbrm  in  the  system  of  parish  voting, 
proceeded  to  moye  the  second  reading  of 
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the  Parish  Vestries  Bill.  It  would  be  re- 
collected that  a  Bill  had  been  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Hobhouse^  repealing  so  much 
of  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  as  imposed  it 
upon  the  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality; and  it  had  been  considered  by 
many,  that  a  similar  bill  ought  to  have 
been  introduced,  which  should  apply  to  the 
whole  country,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of 
voting  which  that  Act  had  enacted  had 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  discontent, 
and  the  greatest  mischief  throughout  the 
kinffdom*  Until  18 19  such  a  system  of 
voting  was  unknown  in  this  country,  in 
our  parochial  proceedings;  and  after  ex- 
amining the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  time  that  Act  was  passed,  he 
(Mr.  Wakley)  could  find  no  reasons  stated 
which  appeared  to  him  to  make  out  a 
case  justifying  its  provisions  in  this  re- 
spect. It  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  a 
perfect  piece  of  wantonness ;  and  that  its 
only  olyect  was,  to  throw  the  administra- 
tion of  the  parochial  funds  into  the  hand^ 
of  persons  of  property,  to  keep  up  what 
was  called  "  the  just  influence  of  pro- 
perty." When  a  rate  was  levied  in  a 
parish  it  was  levied  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
whole  community ;  and  he  (Mr.  W.) 
should  like  to  know  why  the  power  of 
influencing  the  distribution  of  the  paro- 
ciiial  funds  should  not  be  also  shared 
equally  by  all.^  But  in  every  instance 
almost  in  which  this  system  of  voting  had 
been  introduced,  its  effect  had  been  totally 
to  paralyze  the  voice  of  the  minority. 
Until  1818  the  vestries  of  this  country 
were  generally  open  ;  the  labouring  classes 
had  their  just  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  parochial  funds,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  contented.  It  would 
be  for  those  gentlemen  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  (Mr.  Wakley)  to  prove  that 
since  this  system  of  voting  had  been 
adopted,  equal  satisfaction  and  content 
had  existed  in  the  country  parishes  ?  In 
bis  belief,  if  the  law  before  the  present 
system  was  introduced  was  bad,  it  had, 
since  that  period  been  infinitely  worse. 
By  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  the  occupier  of 
a  50l.  tenement  had  one  vote ;  if  it  were 
worth  25/.  moro  he  had  an  additional 
vote  ;  and  for  every  25L  another  vote,  till 
the  total  reached  150/.,  or  six  votes,  to 
which  his  privilege  became  limited.  The 
power  of  voting  was  thus  conferred  upon 
the  rate^paying  occupiers;  but  in  1823 
the  House  ttansi'erred  that  power  to  the 
owners,  and  permitted  them  to  vote  by 
proxy  for  property  occupied  by  other  ia- 


dividuals;  it  took  from  the  occupier  the 
power  of  giving  his  six  votes  for  property 
rated  at  150/.  a.year,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  non-resident  owner  !  So  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  an  owner  of  150/. 
a-year  might  have  nine  votes,  while  an 
occupier  to  the  amount  of  200/.  could  only 
give  one  vote.  Such  an  anomaly  in  legis- 
lation was  most  odious,  and  it  was  still 
more  so  considering  that  a  reformed  Par- 
liament had  the  power  to  amend  such  a 
state  of  things.  A  case  had  occurred  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  lately  which  would 
illustrate  the  injustice.  Suppose,  that 
twenty  |)ersons  living  in  a  parish  had  150/. 
a  year  each,  amounting  to  3,000/.  a  year ; 
and  suppose  that  100  other  persons  had 
30/.  a  vear  each,  amounting  to  the  same 
sum  ;  tuo^e  twenty  persons  could  at  pre- 
sent give  120  votes,  while  the  100  per. 
sons  rated  at  the  same  gross  sum  could 
only  give  100  votes.  Thus  one-fifth  of 
a  parish  could  neutralise  four-fifths,  their 
equals  in  point  of  property.  The  House 
could  not  sanction  such  a  state  of  legisla^ 
tion  without  sanctioning  all  sorts  of  in- 
justice. In  the  late  election  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's parish  twenty-four  candidates  were 
to  be  found  on  each  side.  The  lowest 
Liberal  candidate  had  748  votes,  and  the 
highest  Conservative  candidate  bad  only 
662 ;  yet  sixteen  Liberal  candidates  were 
made  to  give  place  to  sixteen  Conserva- 
tives. This  was  not  all.  Several  persons 
dismissed  from  the  vestries  for  improper 
conduct  had  brought  in  proxies ;  one  had 
gathered  thirty-one  of  these  votes  3  an- 
other fourteen  ;  another  sixteen  ;  another 
seventeen.  Altogether,  eight  dismissed 
persons  had  collected  129  proxy  votes. 
Now  he  would  ask,  if  such  a  system  of 
voting  was  a  just  one.  If  it  were,  why 
was  it  not  introduced  into  the  Reform 
Bill, — why  not  introduced  into  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Bill.  If  the  repre- 
sentative principle  was  to  be  introduced 
at  all  into  the  parochial  system  of  the 
country,  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion, by  arrangement  which  would  work 
harmoniously,  and  produce  satisfaction  and 
content.  But  the  present  system  was  ob« 
that  actually  disfranchised  large  amounts 
of  property.  It  was  a  law  of  disfranchise* 
ment,  with  regard  to  property,— to  rate- 
paying, — to  democratic  right.  It  was  one 
of  the  worst  laws  of  the  old  corrupt  bo- 
rough-mongering  Parliatnent;  and  surely 
it  would  not  be  maintained  by  a  House  of 
Commons  calling  itself  **  Reformed/'    The 

people  now  looked  for  the  fruite  of  tbq 
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Reform  Bill,  and  if  they  found  that  the 
reformed  Parliament  did  but  support  the 
bad  measures  of  the  un reformed^  and  cor- 
rupt body,  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  would  say  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  be  again  under 
the  old  system,  and  that  the  power  of 
legislation  should  once  more  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  select  few.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  John  Russell :  Sir,  I  stated  to  the 
lion.  Member,  that  though  I  should  not 
object  to  his  bringing  in  this  Bill,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  consent  that  it  should 
go  through  any  further  stage  at  present. 
The  ground  on  which  I  am  not  disposed 
to  agree  to  it  at  present  is,  that  I  conceive 
its  operation  would  be  injurious  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  Act,  and 
which  has  been  carried  most  successfully 
into  operation  in  many  places.  This 
Parish  Vestries  Bill  would,  I  am  aware, 
very  much  interfere  with,  or  do  away  alto- 
gether with,  that  Act  in  many  parishes, 
therefore  I  certainly  feel  very  much  op- 
posed to  it,  I  shall  not  upon  this  occasion 
enter  into  the  question  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  has  raised,  whether 
or  not  the  system  of  voting  by  proxy  is  a 
just  or  desirable  one :  that  may  come 
hereafter  more  properly  under  discussion  : 
all  I  say  now  is,  that  as  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  obstruct  the  working  of 
the  Poor-law  Act ;  and  as  that  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  Bill,  I  hope  it  will  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Hume  was  as  anxious  as  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  free  and  unfettered  working  of 
the  Poor-law  Act,   but  he  did  think  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend»  the  Member 
for  Finsbury,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  House.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  be- 
lieve the  present  system  of  voting  in  parish 
vestries  could  be  approved  of  by  the  noble 
Lord.     And  all  his  hon.  Friend  proposed 
to  do  was  to  go  hack  to  the  old  established 
Jaw  of  the  land,  that  every  rate-payer  had 
his  vote ;  in  place  of  the  innovation  intro- 
duced by  Sturges  Bourne's  Act.     But  if 
the  noble  Lord  really  considered  that  the 
Jion,  Member's  Bill  would  tend  to  obstruct 
the   operation  of  the   Poor-law   Bill,  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  should  advise  his  hon.  Friend 
to  strike  out  of  his^Bill  all  that  part  of  it 
which   referred  to   Poor-law   Unions,  in 
order  that  no  fear  might  exist  of  such  con- 
gequences  resulting  ixom  it  as  the  noble 
Jjord  anticipated.     With  that  end,  he  hoped 
the  noUb  Lord  would  consent  to  the  Bill 


going  into  Committeoj  and  it  mi|;ht  there 
be  so  altered  as  to  be  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  parish  vestries. 

Mr.  Pease  felt  himself  bound  to  object 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  its  operation  would  be  ex- 
tremely mischievous  in  several  parishes. 
He  should  most  decidedly  object  to  any 
measure  tending  to  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  voting  in  parochial  vestries. 
He  therefore  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  G'Connell ;  The  objection  ur^ed 
against  the  Bill  by  the  noble  Lora  is 
intelligible  enough  ;  the  opposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  is  perfectly  un- 
intelligible. The  principle  or  the  Bill  is 
the  principle  of  the  common  law,  that 
every  rate-payer  should  have  his  vote. 
Does  he  object  to  that  principle  ?  If  he 
docs  he  objects  to  a  recognised  principle  of 
the  common  law,  and  of  common  sense. 
The  rate  levied  in  a  parish  presses  mure 
heavily  upon  the  poor  man  than  upon  the 
rich  man:  the  poor  man*s  shilling  is  in 
comparison  as  much  as  the  rich  man*s 
pound.  I  repeat  it,  there  must  be  some* 
thing  behind  the  opposition  of  the  hon. 
Member — it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 
He  may  perhaps  wish  to  out- vote  his 
poorer  neighbours  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  his  purse  ;  that  is  quite  comprehensible. 
After  all,  what  alteration  can  this  Bill 
make  in  the  working  of  the  Poor-Iaw  Bill  ? 
We  have  had  compluints  that  the  mode  of 
election  under  that  Bill  gives  undue 
weight  to  particular  properties  against  the 
aggregate,  and  all  that  is  sought  by  this 
Bill  is  to  alter  the  system  of  parish  voting 
so  as  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  in  favour  of 
those  who  compose  the  majority  of  the 
rate-payers,  and  on  whom,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  burden  of  the  rates  falls.  I 
do  hope  this  Bill  will  be  allowed  to  go  into 
Committee,  the  House  will  then  be  able  to 
examine  its  details,  and  if  it  be  found  that 
it  will  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  woik- 
ing  of  the  PoorJaw  Amendment  Act, 
(though  I  do  not  believe  it  can,)  w^e  can 
exclude  those  parts  of  it  which  apply  to 
that  Act. 

Mr.  Pryme  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  was  one  of  a  most 
objectionable  nature,  more  particularly  as 
regarded  country  parishes,  as  its  effict 
would  be  to  place  the  funds  of  many 
parishes  at  the  disposal  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen labourers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
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wealthy  farmers.  Many  parishes  were  not 
div^idecf  into  more  than  ten  farms;  and  the 
effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  give  the 
occupiers  of  those  farms  the  management 
of  the  whole  property  in  the  parish.  He 
(Mr.  Pry  me)  believed,  that  if  such  an 
alteration  as  this  were  to  take  place,  the 
value  of  agricultural  property  through 
the  kingdom  would  be  greatly  deteriorated. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  ancient 
law  upon  this  subject.  But  he  (Mr. 
Pryme)  was  surprised  to  hear  such  an 
argument  used  on  his  siHe  of  the  House. 
If  there  were  anything  in  the  argument 
drawn  from  antiquity,  why  not  carry  it 
out  to  its  full  extent,  and  why  was  it  not 
applied  to  the  reform  of  Parliament,  and 
to  municipal  reform?  Besides  which 
it  should  be  remembered,  property  was 
much  more  divided  now  than  it  was 
anciently.  The  present  state  of  the  law 
did  not  do  more  than  give  to  property  its 
just  preponderance,  for  would  it  be  reason- 
able that  small  occupiers  should  have 
more  weight  and  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  parochial  funds  than  those 
large  owners  of  property  whose  intenst 
in  the  parish  was  twenty  or  fifty  times  as 
great. 

Mr.  Ward  asked,  if,  before  the  present 
system  of  voting  was  established,  the 
effects  were  produced  which  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  anticipated  from 
its  repeal  ?•  And  he  would  also  ask  if  that 
system  of  voting  had  not  everywhere  been 
the  constant  source  of  iil-feeling  and 
discontent.  If  so,  would  not  the  House 
support  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbnry  in 
an  attempt  to  remedy  evils  which  all  must 
acknowledge,  and  which  all  must  be 
ansious  to  remove.  At  the  same  time  he 
(Mr.  Ward)  thought  that  if  the  Bill  inter- 
fered with  the  working  of  the  Poor-law 
Bill,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  The 
present  system  of  parish  vestry  voting  ha<l 
given  to  the  great  landowners,  in  his 
opinion,  an  influence  which  without  it  they 
would  never  have  possessed,  and  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  :  it  had  produced 
many  abuses,  it  had  led  to  many  evils,  and 
he  should  tlierefore  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  in  order  that  in  Com- 
mittee it  might  be  there  altered  so  as  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  but  he  did 
80  with  the  express  condition  that  in  Com- 
mittee he  should  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  it, 
80  far  as  it  would  aflfect  the  operation  of 
what  he  considereda  valuable  Act. 

Mr.  Hardy  hoped  the  Bill   would  be 
fdlowed  to  go  into  Committee^  because  be  I 


was  willing  to  go  so  far  with  the  hoD. 
Member  for  Finsbury  as  to  correct  an 
anomaly  which  at  present  existed  in  parish 
vestry  voting,  viz. — that  tlie  practical 
effect  of  the  present  system  was  to  give 
twtnty  persons  more  power  than  100 
persons,  because  they  happened  to  possess 
more  property.  Now,  he  thought  that 
every  rate-payer  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  which  con. 
cerned  his  own  inteiests.  And  in  his 
opinion  the  best  way  of  correcting  this 
anomaly  was  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member,  with  that  object. 
He  (Mr.  Hardy,)  thought  that  the  pro- 
perty ought  to  have  its  due  influence,  it 
ought  not  to  have  more  than  its  due 
influence ;  and  it  did  in  his  judgment 
possess  un  undue  influence,  when  it  gave 
to  a  small  number  of  persons  in  a  parish  a 
greater  influence  than  the  majority  of 
parishioners  in  the  management  of  the 
parochial  affairs. 

Mr.Plumptre  would  vote  agaiusttbe  Bill. 
Dr.  Bowring  considered  that  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  Bill  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Act,  which 
was,  that  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  rights  of 
property.  And  on  that  ground  alone  he 
should  vote  for  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard  was  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  considered 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  bring 
the  measure  forward  next  Session  by 
moving  for  a  Committee  to  consider  what 
alterations  ou^ht  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  system  of  voting  in  vestries. 

Mr.  Hafves  would  support  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  As  to  the 
objection  that  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  property,  he  considered  that 
the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill  had  completely  cured  any  difficulty  of 
that  description. 

Mr.  Goulburn  could  not  think  it  desi- 
rable that  those  who  paid  the  smallest 
amount  of  rates  should  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  parochial  funds.  He  knew  not  much 
about  the  metropolitan  districts,  but  in  the 
country  the  present  system  had  been  most 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  greatest 
influence  to  those  who  from  their  station, 
&c.,  were  more  likely  to  possess  knowledge 
and  general  abilities  requisite  for  enabling 
them  to  exercise  that  influence  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  parish.  But  the 
Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.   Member   for 
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Fiiisbur}'^  would  give  to  men  possessing 
30/.  a  year  the  same  influence  as  those 
who  possessed  300/.  or  3,000/.  per  annum. 
He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  did  not  think  that 
sndi  a  state  of  things  was  desirable,  and 
he  should  therefore  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Benett  said,  that  as  a  country  Gen- 
tleman, he  could,  from  long  experience, 
assert  that  no  practical  evil  resulted  from 
the  present  system  of  parish  vestry  voting. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  would  be  to  place  in 
many  instances  the  whole  control  of  the 
funds  of  a  parish  at  the  disposal  of  ten 
or  twelve  labourers,  whose  influence  could 
be  purchased  for  ten  or  twelvequartsof  beer, 
and  who  would  be,  therefore,  easily  excited 
by  artful  and  designing  men  (of  whom 
there  were  always  enough  in  every  pa- 
rish), to  enter  into  any  hostile  combination 
against  the  great  landholders  of  the  parish. 
He  (Mr.  Benett)  need  not  point  out  the 
great  practical  evil  which  would  result 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  Let  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  legislate  for  his  own 
b(m)ugh  if  he  pleased,  but  let  him  not 
interfere  with  country  parishes. 

Major  Beauclerk  was  surprised  at  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken,  that  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  who  resided  in  country 
parishes,  could  be  bought  for  quarts  of 
beer.  He  considered  that  such  an  asser- 
tion was  an  insult  to  the  humbler  classes 
inhabiting  the  rural  districts.  He  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading  and  going  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill,  because  he  believed 
the  present  system  of  voting  in  parish 
vestries  to  have  been  productive  of  the 
worst  effects  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Poller  said,  his  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  system  of  voting 
was  confined  to  large  towns,  it  was  true ; 
but  he  must  say,  in  his  opinion,  it  had 
operated  most  injuriously.  In  Manchester 
it  had  produced  more  disputes  and  ill.wili 
among  the  inhabitants  than  almost  any 
odier  subject.  He  shoirid  support  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  in   hopes  of 

remedying    the     evils    of    the    existing 

system, 

Mr.  Waklev  said,  he  had  passed  a  great 

part  of  his  life  in  rural  districts,  and  he 

liad  always  found  that  the  landed  interest 

endeavoured  to  oppress  those  who  were 

poorer  than  themselves. 

The  Speaker  intimated   that  the  hon. 

Member  must  confine  himself  to  reply. 
Mr.    OConneUx    An    amendment    has 

beeis  put ;  the  hon.  Member  may  speak  on 

tb«t. 


Mr.  Wakley  continued.  He  would  ob- 
serve, that  in  London  (city)  the  Act  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Sturges  Bourne's  did 
not  apply,  nor  in  Southwark,  nor  in  Mary- 
le-bone,  where  a  system  of  open  voting  had 
been  introduced  four  years  ago.  If  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Home  Secretary,  M-as 
afraid  that  his  Bill  would  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  aidopt 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Middlesex ;  but  if  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  consent  to  the  measure 
with  the  alteration  proposed  he  should  cer- 
tainly press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion.  Ayes  42;  Noes  GO: — ^Majority  18. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Baines,  £. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Bewes,  T. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Ewart,W. 
I  ort,  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Lister,  £.  C. 

List  of 

Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  Hugh 
Balfour,  T. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Benett,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chichester,  A. 
Chisholro,  A.  W. 
Cole,  Lord 
Cooper,  Edward  J. 
Cripps,  J. 
Curteis,  £,  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Finch, G. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
French,  F. 
G  re,  O, 


Marsland,  H. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pechelt,  Captain 
Potter,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Rundle,  J, 
Smith,  B. 
Stuart,  H.  C. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Turner,  W. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Waller,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,H.G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wood,  Alderman 

TELLEaS. 

Wakley,  T. 
Hume,  J. 

the  Noes. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Goulburn,  Sergeant 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S. 
Heneage,  £. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  J. 
Howard,?.  H. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Johnston,  A. 
J^ee,  J.  Lt» 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
O'Loghlen,  M. 
Palmerston^  Viscount 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
PlQmptre«  J.  P, 
PoulteryJ.S, 


(Scotland). 


»5e 
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prerailed.  In  order  to  ac<|uire  informa- 
tion on  these  points  a  Commission  had  beon 
issued,  and  on  the  Report  of  that  Coromis- 


Pryme^  G. 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheppard,  T. 
Spry,  Sir  S.T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 


Townly,  R.  G. 
Trevor,  hon.  A. 
Twiss,  H. 
Weyland,  Major 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 

TBLLER3. 

Pease,  J. 
Steuarty  R. 


Municipal  Corporations  (Scot- 
land)*] Mr.  GUlon  presented  petitions 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Calton,  Glasgow, 
with  4,000  signatures,  praying  the  franchise 
might  be  extended  to  rate-payers ;  from  the 
working  classes  of  Leith  to  the  same  effect ; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Inrerary,  praying 
for  household  suffrage,  and  that  the  Totes 
might  be  taken  by  ballot,  also  that  they 
might  be  removed  to  schedule  A,  &c.; 
from  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of 
Lanark,  praying  to  be  exempted  from  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners  after  conviction ; 
from  the  incorporation  of  bakers  in  Linlith- 
gow, praying  to  be  relieved  from  thirlage 
to  the  burgh  mills,  as  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges were  about  to  be  abolished;  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  objecting  to 
the  Bill  altogether,  and  praying  that,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  they  might  be  exempted 
from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  committed. 

Sir  William  Rae  said,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  51.  qualification  had  been 
introduced  into  Scottish  municipal  elec- 
tions. It  was  a  new  principle,  and  contrary 
to  the  Report  of  the  Burgh  Commissioners, 
who  thought  a  10/.  qualification  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gt//on  said,  that  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Scotland 
would  readily  acknowledge  the  great  bene- 
fits which  that  country  had  received  from 
the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Act,  in 
1833,  and  that  country  owed  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Ministers,  by  whom  it 
bad  been  carried  through.  The  advantages 
from  that  measure  were  scarcelv  inferior 
to  those  arising  from  the  Reform  Bill  itself, 
and  it  had  been,  besides,  the  precedent  for 
extending  similar  measures  to  England  and 
Ireland,  of  which  the  one  country  had 
already  reaped  the  benefits^  and  he  was 
convioced  they  could  not  be  long  withheld 
from  the  other.  That  measure^  excellent 
as  it  was  in  principle,  had  been  passed 
without  a  minute  knowledge  of  various 
details  connected  with  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land in  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
yidoos  system  of  edf-election  which  there   of  the  5th  Ciavse 


sion  the  present  Bill  was  principally  found- 
ed. He  believed  the  Bill  in  general  woud 
give  satisfaction  to  the  countr;^,  though 
there  were  many  objections  to  its  details. 
He  thought  great  good  would  be  obtained 
by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates over  the  Parliamentary  limits^  and 
thus  putting  an  end  to  opposing  jurisdic- 
tions. Tiie  abolition  of  the  old  privileged 
incorporations  was  also  a  striking  advan- 
tage. On  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  10/.  principle  broken 
in  upon.  It  was  manifestly  quite  unsuited 
to  the  smaller  burghs;  he  wished  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  had  gone  a  little  further 
and  adopted  the  household  suffrage^  which 
had  been  accorded  last  year  to  the  burghs 
of  England.  It  would  be  his  duty  in  Com- 
mittee to  propose  a  ^ause  to  that  efifect' 
He  would  be  anxious  to  see  the  alterations 
on  the  clauses  imposing  on  the  extended 
boundaries  the  burdens  of  the  old  royalties ; 
at  present  these  clauses  were  undoubtedly 
very  alarming.  He  begged  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  relieving  burghs  from  the 
expense  of  alimenting  prisoners  after  con- 
viction for  crimes  committed  beyond  tlieir 
jurisdiction.  He  would  not  go  more  into 
detail  at  present,  hut  merely  say,  that  if 
his  hon.  Friend  was  met  in  a  conciliatory- 
spirit  on  both  sides,  a  Bill  might  be  framed 
which  would  be  productive  of  the  beat 
results  to  the  burghs  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Bowring  hoped,  that  time  would  be 
given  to  enalue  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
consider  the  provisions  proposed  in  the  BiiL 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  5L  franchise,  and 
wished  that  the  people  of  Scotland  should 
participate  in  municipal  government  as 
extensively  as  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  objected  to  the 
operation  of  the  5th  Clause  in  certain  oases 
— among  others  that  of  Dumfries  and  an 
adjoining  suburb,  which,  being  united  by 
the  Bill  to  Dumfries,  was  subjected  to  the 
heavy  taxation  consequent  on  the  improve* 
ments  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  were 
anxious  to  promote  in  their  town. 

Geqeral  Sharpe  supported  the  view 
which  the  hon.  Membtr  for  Kirkcudbright 
took  of  the  operation  of  the  5th  Clause. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  in  favour  of  the  6L 
franchise,  and  if  he  could,  would  extend 
the  franchise  to  householders. 

Captain  Gordon  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcudbright  as  to  the  eftct 
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Mr.  Fox  Maule  approved  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  hon.  Friend  took  up  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissionersy  and  of  the 
measure  he  had  founded  upon  it.  He  was 
not,  however,  disposed  to  agree  to  some  of 
his  amendments.  He  did  not  coincide 
with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  power  or  sphere  of  taxation  to  the 
Parliamentary  boundaries.  If,  for  instance 
in  Perth^  that  power  were  to  be  extended, 
it  would  lead  to  great  inconvenience.  If 
taxes  were  to  be  imposed  to  the  extent  of 
these  boundaries,  the  Town  Councils  in 
return  should  convey  water,  and  confer 
other  advantages,  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  expense. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  Committee. 
House  resumed. 

Bribery  at  Elections.^  The  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Bribery  at 
Elections  Bill,  sei^eral  clauses  of  which  were 
agreed  to.  Upon  the  8th  Clause  being 
proposed  that  declares  it  bribery  to  give 
any  money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
electors  to  vote, 

Mr.  Hume  proposed  to  introduce,  after 
the  words  "any  money,"  the  words  '*or 
head-money.'*  His  object  was  merely  to 
prevent  any  money  being  given  as  a  bribe, 
and  that  object  he  thought  would  be 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  head-money." 

Mr.  Henry  Graitan  would  have  no 
objection  that  the  suggestion  should  be 
adopted,  if  it  would  forward  the  object 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, of  preventing  any  money  from 
being  given  in  any  shape  as  a  bribe.  He 
(Mr.  Grattan)  had  heard  a  doctrine  that 
night  which,  if  professed  by  the  majority 
of  English  Members,  would  make  him 
very  anxious  to  leuve  that  House  altogether. 
it  bad  been  said  that  if  A  gave  10/.  for  a 
vote,  it  would  not  be  regarded  asbribery; 
if  his  opponent  B  happened  to  give  51. 
Was  this  doctrine  professed  or  supported 
by  the  majority  of  English  Members  in 
that  House  ?  An  hon.  Member,  who  had 
found  fault  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  had  observed  that  it  put  him  in 
mind  of  'Uhe  low  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons.*' Now,  in  reply  to  that  observation 
be  would  just  observe  that  this  'Mow  Irish 
House  of  Commons ''  had  passed  a  law 
most  strongly  condemnatory  of  bribery; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  their  conduct  in 
this  respect  were  followed  by  the  present 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Hariy  thought  it  waa  unneoesaary 


to  specify  any  particular  gift,  sueh  as 
'*  head-money,"  for  the  words  ''any  mo- 
ney "  were  6u£Bciently  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  so  much  experience 
in  matters  of  the  kind  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford ;  but  if  he  could  feel  assured 
that  all  species  of  bribery  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  words  ''any  money,"  he 
should  not  press  the  amendment. 

.  Mv.  Morgan  O*  Con  fie/Z  thought  the  words 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Middlesex,  should  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  guard  against  cases  where  a  candidate 
might  be  hardy  enough  to  give  ''head- 
money." 

Mr.  Praed  observed  that "  head-money" 
had  been  considered  by  the  Judges  to  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Bribery 
Act,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  not 
given  to  corrupt  the  voters.  There  waa, 
however,  an  old  law  maxim  which  said, 
Expressio  minus  excluno  uUerius;  and  by 
the  introduction  of  the  word  head-money 
it  might  seem  that  other  classes  of  pay- 
ments were  to  be  exempt  from  punishment. 
This  surely  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Morgan  /•  OConnell  said,  that 
head-money  was  corruption,  and  that  as 
such  it  ought  to  be  especially  and  sepa. 
rately  mentioned. 

Mr.  Bernal:  The  hon.  Member  for  Yar- 
mouth could  not  surely  mean  by  what  he 
had  just  said,  to  assert  that  the  payment 
of  head-money  had  been  held  exempt  by 
law  from  the  imputation  of  corruption. 
There  certainly  were  some  old  decisions 
seeming  to  favour  that  view  of  the  case^ 
but  they  were  founded  upon  the  plea  that 
such  monies  had  been  paid  to  compensate 
voters  for  loss  of  time.  No  such  excuse 
could  be  held  out  now,  for  the  Reform  Bill 
had  fehut  out  all  possibility  of  having  out. 
lying  voters.  In  his  opinion  the  word 
"  head  "  was  unnecessary,  for  he  thought 
it  certain  that  if  any  Committee  of  that 
House,  sitting  on  an  election  peiition,  were 
convinced  that  a  sum  of  22.  or  3l»  a  head 
had  been  puid  all  round  to  voters,  they 
would  at  once  lecide  that  such  was  a  gross 
act  of  bribery.  The  prohibition  of  the 
payment  of  any  money  at  all  would  of 
course  include  the  payment  of  head-money» 
and  the  amendment,  therefore,  was  unne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Wason :  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  meant  to  say  that  the  payment 
of  5L  a  head  to  every  voter  three  months 
after  an  election  had  taken  place,  even  in 
the  absence  of  all  promise  on  the  part  of 
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the  person  who  paid  it,  was  not  an  act  of 
gross  bribery,  he  must  confess  himself 
much  mistaken  in  his  impression  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  replying  to  this  remark, 
when  the  Attorney- General  suddenly  walk- 
ed up  the  floor  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  where  the  verdict  liad  just  been  de- 
delivered  ill  the  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Norton  against  Lord  Melbourne.  The  hon. 
Member's  observations  were  completely 
drowned  in  the  loud  and  continued  cheers 
whicli  greeted  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's appearance. 

Mr.  Praed  then  said,  that  he  wus  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  not 
having  had  occasion  to  make  researches  for 
his  own  defence^  or  in  the  crimination  of 
others.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
Committee  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  a  matter  which 
was  personal  to  himself.  A  petition,  it 
might  be  remembered  by  most  hon.  Mem- 
bers, had  been  presented  last  Session,  not 
Against  him,  but  making  statements  with 
respect  to  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  and 
praying  for  the  vote  by  ballot.  Though 
ne  knew  those  statements  to  be  wrong  at 
the  time,  he  refiained  from  contradicting 
them  as  legal  proceedings  were  in  progress 
then  on  the  subject.  In  the  evidence, 
however,  that  had  b:en  elicited  there  was 
no  ground  for  any  charge  against  him  that 
did  not  equally  criminate  the  Whig  and 
Radical  Members  for  the  same  borough  for 
the  last  seventeen  years.  On  a  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  he 
had  hoped  that  he  should  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  statement ;  but 
unfortunately  for  him^  that  notice  was 
withdrawn.  I'he  hon.  Member  for  Hast- 
ings had  also  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  which  was  also 
withdrawn,  so  that  again  he  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  making  his  statement.  The 
House  had  ordered  a  prosecution  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  before  it  had 
heard  evidence,  and  the  parties  had  been 
put  to  an  onerous  and  grievous  expense ; 
the  witnesses  in  the  meanwhile  haa  been 
kept  in  the  pay  and  employment  of 
the  Whi^  and  Radical  interest,  who  had 
caused  the  proceeding.  Now,  with  all 
their  disadvantages,  and  the  case  con- 
ducted by  his  Majesty*s  Attorney-General, 
it  was  Mown  out  of  Court  amid  the  execra- 
tions of  the  jury,  the  execrations  of  the 
audience*  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
judge.    He  would  not,  therefore,  call  God 


Almighty  to  witness,  as  some  hon.  Mem- 
ber might,  and  afterwards  find  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  grievous  lapse  of  recollec- 
tion ;  but  would  content  himself  by  stating 
that,  u|X)n  his  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
there  was  not  one  of  those  statements  but 
was  gross,  abominably,  and  wickedly  false. 

Mr.  fVctsan  stated,  that  every  member 
of  the  Yarmouth  Committee  was  of  opinion 
that  every  allegation  of  the  petition  was 
proved.  The  chief  allegation  was  bribery, 
and  that  was  completely  proved. 

Mr.  Wakley  observed,  that  it  had  been 
said  that  it  was  not  bribery  if  there  was  no 
promise  or  expectancy  held  out.  Now  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  prove  expectancy 
in  many  cases.  He  thought  it  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  and  infer  the  corrup- 
tion from  the  fact. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment: Ayes  61 ;  Noes  40— Majority  21. 

Another  division  was  had  on  the  question 
to  omit  the  words  of  the  clause,  "  hereafter 
disqualified,"  the  numbers  were  :  Ayes  41 ; 
Noes  32— Majority  9. 
^  The  House  resumed.  Committee  to 
sit  again. 


»  »o*i»  »*»*  *mm^  . 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  23,  1836. 

MiNOTBsO  Petitions  Pretanted.  By  tbe  Duke  of  Lcixmni, 
from  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Irctend). — 
By  several  Noble  Lords,  from  various  Places,  in  favour 
of  their  LordshiiM*  Amendments  to  the  Irish  Munidpa] 
Corporations*  Bill. — By  the  Marquess  at  LAvsoowva, 
tram  Devises,  for  the  Corporation  Bill  (Ireland)  as  passed 
by  the  Commons.— By  the  Earl  of  FjILIIOutu,  ftcm 
certain  ArchitrcU,  Complaining  of  the  dedaion  of  the 
ComroisBJoners  appointed  to  determine  a  plan  for  buili^ 
ing  tlte  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Counsel  for  Prison eks.]  Lord 
LyndhurU  rose  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  ihe  Piisoners'  Counsel  Bill. 
This  Bill  hud  been  a  lung  time  before  the 
House;  and  as  no  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  intimated  ati  intention  of 
moving  the  second  reading,  and  his  noble 
and  learned  Friends  in  that  ilouse  were 
too  much  engaged  by  other  important 
business  to  do  so,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  this  motion.  Before  doing  so,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  a  very  brief  history  of  the  mea* 
sure.  In  the  year  1834,  a  Bill  similar  in 
principle  to  the  present  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  that 
House,  where  it  was  read  a  6rst  time,  after 
which  no  further  proceedings  took  place. 
Last  year  the  Bill  was  again  renewed,  and 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
second  reading  without  a  division,  and 
came  up  to  that  Hous^  and  wa^  referred 
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to  a  Select  Committee.     It  was  so  late  in 
the  session,  however,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Committee  to  make  any  satis- 
factory report,  and,  beyond  the  printing 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  nothing 
was  done.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session,  this  Bill,  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  the  former  measures,  was 
again  introduced  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament ;  a  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  they  reported  in  favour  of 
the  Bill ;  it  passed  the  other  House  by  a 
considerable  majority,   and  was   now  on 
their  Lordships'  table.     During  the  period 
to  which  he  had  adverted,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  direct- 
ed  a  Commission,  which   had   been  ap- 
pointed for  some  time,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  kingdom, 
and  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.    They  had  done  so,  they  had  taken 
evidence,    they    had    examined   all    the 
reports  on  the  subject,  and  had  made  a 
most  elaborate  and  learned  report,  recom- 
mending that  the  principle  of   the  Bill 
should  be  adopted.     Under  these  circum- 
stances,  and  with  this  sanction,  it  was 
that  the  measure  was  now  submitted  to 
their    Lordships.      The    first    thing  that 
struck  any  one  who  considered  the  subject 
was  the  strange  inconsistency  that   per- 
vaded   the   English  law  in    this   respect, 
A  person  litigating  any  right  of  properly, 
however  small,  was  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsel;  but   in   a  case  affecting  his 
character,   his  liberty,  perhaps  even   his 
life,  he  was  by  the  present  state  of  the  law 
deprived  of  that  assistance.     This  was  at 
first  view  not  only  a  most  inconsistent, 
but  if  he  might  apply  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion to  the   English  law^  a   most   absurd 
regulation.     Again,  in  cases  of  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye,  which  were  visited  with 
the  severest  of  all  punishments — he  meant 
those  which  came  under  the  denomination 
of  high   treason — prisoners  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  counsel ;  and  in  the  lowest 
gra^Je  of  cases,  which  came   under   the 
head  of  misdemeanour,  they  were  allowed 
the  same  assistance.     Thus  the  two  ex- 
tremes  were  put   on    the  same  footing  ; 
while  in  the  iurermediate  cases  of  felony^ 
the    prisoner  was  wholly  deprived  of  the 
benefit   of  counsel.      Very  extraordinary 
consequences  resulted  from  this  state  of 
the  law.     There  were  oflences  connected 
with  coining,  which  upon  the  first  com- 
mission, were  simply  misdemeanours,  but 
which,  when  repeated^  became  felonies. 


A  man  put  upon  his  trial  for  the  first 
would  have  the  full  benefit  of  counsel; 
were  he  indicted  for  a  second  ofTence,  the 
same  witnesses  wouldbeexamined, precisely 
the  same  description  of  evidence  would  be 
gone  through,  and  his  counsel  would  only 
be  allowed  to  put  questions  to  the  witnesses, 
and  to  argue  points  of  law;  he  would 
have  no  right  to  address  a  single  word  to 
the  jury.  Again,  in  a  case  of  extreme 
violence  upon  a  female.  This  would  be  a 
case  of  felony,  and  the  prisoner's  counsel 
would  have  no  right  to  conduct  the 
defence  or  address  the  jury.  If,  however, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted  because  the 
offence  was  not  completely  established, 
and  another  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  the  offence,  the  same  witnesses 
would  be  examined,  the  same  facts  gone 
through,  and  the  counsel  would  be  at 
liberty  to  conduct  the  defence,  and  to 
address  the  jury.  Surely  these  were  in* 
congruities  and  absurdities  that  ought  to 
be  removed,  unless  some  good  cause  were 
shown  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system.  He  should  be  enabled  to  show 
their  Lordships  that  these  were  remnantft 
of  a  barbarous  code  of  laws  relating  to 
felons,  which  had  been  all  got  rid  of  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  anomaly  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  reoiove. 
Formerly,  in  cases  of  felony,  the  counsel 
were  not  allowed  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  or  to  suggest  objections  on 
points  of  law.  The  unhappy  and  ignorant 
prisoner  at  the  bar  had  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting a  legal  objection,  but  he  must  do 
so  of  himself,  without  any  consultation 
with  counsel ;  it  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  judge,  and  if  he  thought  iit, 
the  question  was  ar^^ued  by  counsel  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  In  cases  of 
felony,  no  witnesses  were  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  until  Queen  Mary  sent 
down  directions  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  take  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  accused.  The 
law,  however,  remained  imperfect,  because, 
though  witnesses  were  examiued,  they 
were  not  examined  upon  oath.  Lawyers 
were  sometimes  very  astute  at  finding  out 
reasons  to  support  every  existing  institu- 
tion, and  they  assigned  a  very  singular 
reason  for  this  practice.  They  said  that 
it  originated  in  lenity  towards  the  pri- 
soner, because  the  witness,  not  being 
bound  by  an  oath,  would  speak  largely 
and  beneficially  for  him.     This  was  rather 
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a  singular  doctine,  the  object  of  a  court 
of  justice  being  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  but 
let  their  Lordships  mark  its  practical  effect 
as  exhibited  in  numerous  instances  in  the 
"  Slate  Trials."  The  moment  the  judge 
began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
and  to  contrast  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution with  that  given  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  he  always  took  care  to  in- 
form the  jury  that,  in  estimating  the  degree 
of  weight  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
testimony  on  each  side,  they  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  ex- 
amined on  oath,  while  those  for  the 
defence  were  free  from  that  obligation. 
He  could  state  to  their  Lordships,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession  was 
daily  growing  more  and  more  favourable 
to  the  measure  he  now  proposed.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  strongly 
against  the  change,  but  from  all  the  in- 
quiries he  had  made,  he  could  undertake 
to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  the  profes- 
sion were  now  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  principle  he  contended  for.  To  con- 
firm this  statement  he  need  only  refer 
their  Lordships  to  certain  passages  in  the 
Commissioners'  Report.  It  appeared  that 
the  current  of  ancient  authority  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  change.  The 
first  authority  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  a  man  who,  from  his  consi- 
derate and  cautious  mind,  was  well  worthy 
to  give  an  opinion.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  said,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  in 
cases  of  felony  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  counsel,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  misdemeanour.  The  next  autho- 
rity was  that  of  Lord  Coke,  who  stated 
very  shortly  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
ground  of  the  rule  by  which  counsel  were 
disallowed  in  cases  of  felony.  "  No 
counsel  (said  Lord  Coke)  is  allowed  in 
cases  of  felony,  because  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
contradicted."  And  this  passage  of  Lord 
Coke*s  was  adopted  by  Lord  Nottingham, 
on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cornwallis  for  the 
murder  of  Robert  Carr.  He  said,  when 
acting  as  Lord  High  Steward  on  that  trial, 
*'  No  otl^er  good  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  law  refusetli  to  allow  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  counsel  on  matters  of  fact,  in  the 
result  of  which  his  life  may  be  concerned, 
but  only  this,  because  the  evidence  by 
which  he  is  condemned  ought  to  be  so 
very  evident,  and  so  plain,  that  all  the 


counsel  in  the  world  should  not  be  ablo 
to  answer  it."  The  premises  of  this  argu« 
ment  appeared  to  him  entirely  to  fail. 
He  knew  that  in  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  concerned  as 
counsel,  or  had  been  sitting  as  judge,  the 
evidence  had  been  of  so  extensive  and  so 
complicated  a  character,  directed  against 
the  life  of  man,  that  it  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd  to  state  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted ;  and  that  the  observations  of 
counsel  upon  it  might  not  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service,  not  only  as  far  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  jury,  and  the  interests 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  mind  of  the  judges  was  concerned. 
If  their  Lordships,  then,  were  satisfied  that 
the  premises  on  which  the  reasoning  of 
those  learned  persons  was  founded,  failed, 
and  those  premises  being  stated  was  the 
only  good  reason,  and  that  turning  out  to 
be  no  reason  at  all,  then  he  had  Lord 
Coke  and  Lord  Nottingham  as  authori- 
ties in  his  favour.  But  this  was  not  all, 
The  current  of  authorities  set  most 
strongly  in  his  favour  upon  this  subject. 
He  could  quote,  the  authority  of  Whitlock, 
who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  also  of  Judge  JelFeries, 
as  being  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  cer- 
tainly the  respected  and  revered  name  of 
Sir  Michael  Foster ;  but  he  did  not  ex- 
press himself  very  strongly  upon  the 
subject.  His  observation  was  this : — **  I 
am  far  from  disputing  the  propriety  of 
this  rule.  In  all  these  cases  we  must  be 
guided  by  a  balance  of  evils  and  incon- 
veniences." He  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  ad- 
mitted the  authority  and  even  the  doubts 
of  that  Learned  Jud^e  to  be  entitled  to 
great  attention  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
partly  of  those  doubts,  and  in  conse« 
quence,  after  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject of  what  occurred  to  him  woidd  be  the 
evil  and  inconvenience  of  departing  from 
the  present  system,  that  he  formerly  op- 
posed a  Bill  similar  to  the  present  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  He  had 
reason  since  to  observe  the  progress  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  to  make 
inquiry  respecting  it  while  he  was  at  the 
bar,  and  since  he  had  been  on  the  bench, 
to  see  the  working  of  the  system  ;  and  the 
result  had  been,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  allowing 
counsel  to  prisoners  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  being  exaggerated,  he 
thought  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
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petition  with  that  which  the  obvious  jus- 
tice of  the  case  appetired  to  require.  It 
was  said  that  the  prisoner  might  himself 
address  the  jury ;  and  a  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  Mr.  Sergeant  Haw- 
kins, had  said^  that  an  address  by  the  ac- 
cuser was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  more 
beneficial  effect  than  when  made  by  coun- 
sel. With  all  submission  to  that  authority, 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  mockery. 
How  few  persons  were  there,  even  of  edu- 
cation, who  were  accustomed  to  pubh'c 
speaking  ;  and  even  if  they  were,  how  few 
were  there  who,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  being  called  upon  to  exercise  that 
power  or  gift  with  reference  to  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  could  go  into  an  examination  of 
a  complicated  case,  and  point  out  the  im- 
probabilities and  inconsistences  of  the  evi- 
dence, so  as  to  do  justice  to  himself.  That 
observation  applied  to  persons  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  how  few  persons  of  education 
were  there  put  upon  their  trial  for  felony. 
The  great^mass  of  persons  who  were  thus 
circumstanced  were  the  uninformed  and 
uninstructed,  and  when  their  Lordships 
took  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
such  persons,  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
and  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  it  must 
create,  and  looked  at  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  result  to  them  from 
a  mere  slip  or  phrase  of  speech,  how  absurd 
and  extravagant  was  it  to  say  that  it  was 
better  for  the  party  accused  to  defend  him- 
self, and  that  he  would  do  it  with  more 
effect  than  if  his  defence  were  conducted 
by  counsel.  But  he  begged  their  Lordships 
to  look  at  the  injustice  and  partiality  of  the 
principle.  You  allow  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution to  address  the  jury  upon  matters 
of  fact;  but  you  won't  allow  the  party  ac- 
cused to  do  so.  Could  any  injustice  be 
greater  than  that  ?  What  was  the  answer 
to  this?  Why  it  was  said  that  the  speech 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
was  of  infinite  importance  to  justice  being 
done  between  the  parties ;  it  detailed  the 
facts  in  a  cold  and  unimpressive  manner 
merely  in  order  to  introduce  the  evidence, 
and  that  it  was  beneficial  even  to  the  party 
accused.  If  that  were  so  now,  it  was  not 
so  formerly ;  and  he  believed  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  system  had 
arisen  mainly  from  the  discussions  to  which 
this  Bill  had  originally  given  rise  when  in- 
troduced in  1825.  But  what  was  the  kind 
of  speech  which  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
made  in  cases  of  this  description  ?  One 
likely  to  have  the  most  fatal  effect  against 


the  accused.  He  would  take  the  case  of 
a  party  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  where 
the  case  depended  upon  a  great  mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  What  was  the 
kind  of  speech  likely  to  have  the  most  fatal 
effect?  It  would  be  the  speech  of  an  in- 
genious counsel,  who  would  collect  all  the 
little  facts  of  the  case,  and  arrange  them 
in  such  order  and  manner,  interspersing 
them  with  occasional  observations,  as  to 
lead  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  stood  charged.  Such  a 
speech  as  he  had  described,  introduced  as 
it  would  be  with  the  expression  of  g;reat 
mercy  towards  the  prisoner,  and  of  a  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  toils  in  which  he  had  entangled 
himself,  was  likely  to  produce  a  much  more 
powerful  effect  on  the  jury,  unfavourable 
to  the  prisoner,  than  any  speech  delivered 
with  zeal  and  passion,  which,  by  creating 
a  revolting  impression,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  no  effect  at  all  in  his  favour.  But 
this  was  precisely  the  description  of  speech 
which  counsel  liow,  under  the  restrictions 
they  were  supposed  to  be  subjected  to,  ad- 
dressed to  the  jury  in  that  class  of  cases. 
It  was  monstrous  to  say  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  should  be  entitled  to 
make  observations  in  order  to  show  the 
coherence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  that  the  prisoner  should  not 
have  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
improbabilities  of  the  evidence  directed 
against  him.  It  was  quite  impossible,  if 
the  object  were  to  administer  justice,  that 
reasonable  men  could  sanction  a  system  so 
partial.  But  there  was  another  consider- 
ation of  importance—  what  did  the  expe. 
rience  of  the  world  say  as  to  this?  What  was 
the  practice  of  the  other  countries  in  civi- 
lised Europe  ?  We  boasted  of  the  tender, 
ness  of  our  laws,  at  least  of  the  admini- 
stration of  them.  We  thought  that  we 
stood,  in  that  respect,  above  all  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  Europe.  But  there  was  not 
a  country  in  Europe  where  a  party  accused 
had  not  a  right  to  defend  himself  by  coun- 
sel, both  upon  matters  of  fact  and  law, 
except  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  that  was  the  practice.  Were  their 
Lordships  justified^  then,  in  permitting  it  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  denying  it  in 
another  ?  What  were  the  grounds  for  that 
distinction  ?  It  was  said  tnat  the  law  was 
difierent,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
difference  of  the  law  upon  which  they  could 
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biiild  a  reason  why  a  system  should  exist 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and 
should  not  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  it. 
What  also  was  the  case  in  the  British  co- 
lonies, where  the  criminal  law  of  England 
prevailed.  Mr.  Dwarris  told  them,  in  his 
Report,  that  it  was  the  practice  to  allow 
prisoners  to  defend  themselves  by  counsel 
upon  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  law,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  resulted  from  it. 
In  the  United  States,  likewise,  where  the 
common  law  of  England  was  the  law  of  the 
country,  it  had  long  been  the  practice  to 
allow  counsel  to  prisoners,  and  no  incon- 
venience or  complaint  had  resulted  from  it ; 
nor  was  it  followed  by  the  existence  of 
those  evils  which  it  was  supposed  would 
result  from  the  practice  if  it  were  adopted 
in  this  country.  Then  what  was  another 
objection  ?  It  was  one  which  no  person 
would  venture  to  state  openly,  and  yet  it 
operated  very  powerfully  agamst  this  Bill. 
It  was  one  which  was  hinted  at,  but  whivh 
no  one  would  avow — it  was  an  objection 
of  time.  It  was  said  that  it  would  extend 
the  duration  of  the  assizes  and  sessions  be- 
yond measure,  and  entail  great  expense 
upon  the  country.  But  this  was  stated  al- 
ways with  a  protest  by  those  who  used  it, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  rest  their  case 
upon  the  argument  of  time.  And  justly 
60,  because  if  their  Lordships  were  satis- 
fied, that  in  a  matter  which  might  result 
in  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's  life,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  ends  of  justice  that  further 
time  should  be  allowed,  he  was  confident 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  say  that 
they  would  not  allow  that  time,  because  it 
was  inconvenient,  and  would  be  attended 
with  expense.  They  would  not,  upon  such 
grounds,  deprive  a  party  of  that  full  and 
fair  trial  which  they  in  their  judgments 
and  consciences  felt  to  be  necessary  for  a 
due  investigation  of  the  truth.  But  then 
another  objection  which  he  believed  was 
nearly  obsolete,  was  this,  that  the  judge 
was  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  But  he  was 
not  the  advocate  of  the  prisoner.  That 
was  not  his  situation  ;  and  if  it  were,  he 
had  no  means  of  discharging  his  duty.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the 
prisoner;  he  had  no  knowledge  t)f  the  facts 
which  could  be  communicated  by  the  party 
accused.  What  was  the  meaning  then  of 
the  expression,  *'  the  judge  is  counsel  for 
the  prisoner?'*  It  meant,  that  he  would 
take  care  to  see  the  law  dufy  administered 
— that  evidence  should  not  be  admitted 
which  ought  not  to  be  so-— and  that  he 


would  see  that  the  trial  was  regularly, 
fairly,  properly,  and  impartially  conducted. 
The  expression  could  not  have  any  other 
meaning.  But  another  great  argument  was 
this — that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
system  would  change  the  tone,  temper,  and 
character  of  our  judicial  proceedings  in 
criminal  matters.  It  was  said,  that  under 
the  present  system  everything  was  con- 
ducted orderly  and  quietly ;  that  there  was 
no  zeal,  no  passion  embarked  in  the  case; 
that  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution were  temperately  examined,  and 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  patiently  and 
impartially  heard  ;  that  the  judge  dissected 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  then  im- 
partially submitted  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  jury.  He  admitted  all  that.  He 
admitted  also,  that  in  some  degree  some- 
thing like  warmth  and  zeal  would  make 
its  appearance  in  the  courts  of  criminal 
justice,  were  counsel  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  permitted  to  argue  a  criminal 
case.  But  he  still  believed  that  the  evils 
in  this  respect  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
And  he  would  tell  their  Lordships  why  he 
said  so.  The  most  important  and  excit- 
ing cases  were  very  often  misdemeanours 
involving  matters  of  grave  accusation,  and 
in  which  parties  contended  one  against 
the  other  much  more  than  they  could  be 
supposed  to  do  in  cases  of  prosecution  for 
felony  ;  and  yet  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
counsel  were  allowed.  In  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  he  had  heard  many  misde- 
meanours tried  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  also  at  the  as- 
sizes, and  yet  he  never  found  that  there 
was  any  want  of  order,  or  decorum,  or  of 
that  degree  of  tranquillity  which  should 
always  prevail  in  the  court  of  justice,  and 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  parties 
called  upon  to  decide  the  case  to  come  to 
a  correct  judgment.  In  those  cases  he 
had  heard  some  most  animated  speeches 
addressed  by  counsel  to  the  jury,  who  sat 
as  calm  spectators  all  the  while,  the  Judge 
also  being  equally  calm,  both  parties  feel- 
ing that  the  decision  to  be  arrived  at  must 
be  formed  upon  the  facts  presented  to 
them.  Again,  it  was  a  great  circumstance 
in  an  arcrument  of  this  kind  that  the  ob- 
jections  made  were  merely  speculative. 
Let  them  look  at  what  was  the  practical 
result  of  the  principle  for  which  he  was 
contending.  Did  they  find  that  in  Scot- 
land the  courts  of  criminal  judicature  were 
not  capable  of  investigating  the  facts, 
because  counsel  on  each  tide  made  ani- 
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mated  speeches  ?  The  evidence  led  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  The  Lord  Advocate 
stated,  that  from  experience  he  was  satis- 
fied if  counsel  had  not  been  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  in  many  instances  g:reat 
injustice  would  have  been  done.  There 
was  another  point,  and  which  after  all  was 
the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to, 
namely,  the  best  mode  of  investigating 
the  truth  ?  It  was  said  that  an  argument 
between ,  counsel  would  not  assist  the  in- 
vestigation ;  that  it  would  embarrass  it, 
and  render  it  more  difficult,  because  pas- 
sion would  be  substituted  for  cool  and  calm 
inquiry.  He  had  considered  that  par- 
ticular objection,  but  what  was  the  fact? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  of  no 
consequence  whether  counsel  had  the 
privilege  or  not.  The  facts  would  be  so 
clear  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  make  any  observations  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  there  was  a  class  of 
cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  which 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men  were  involved. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance^  of  murder  de- 
pending upon  circumstantial  evidence. 
There  was  not  a  case  of  that  kind  in  which 
any  man  could  say  it  was  not  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  ends  of  justice  that 
counsel  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  observations  on  the  evidence. 
What  was  the  course  of  a  trial  in  a  case 
of  that  description  ?  Witnesses  were  ex- 
amined from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night ;  the  Judge  took  down 
the  evidence,  and  the  instant  that  was 
concluded,  he  summed  up  to  the  jury, 
commenting  on  the  evidence  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. If  there  were  a  plurality  of  pri- 
soners, the  Judge;poInted  out  the  evidence 
which  applied  to  each  prisoner — reconcil- 
ing apparent  contradictions,  or  exposing 
real  contradictions^-showing  the  proba- 
bilities or  improbabilities  of  the  statements 
of  the  different  witnesses,  and  contrasting 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  with  that  of 
another.  There  was  no  individual  (and 
he  had  sat  in  the  situation  himself),  there 
was  no  judge  who  could  say  at  the  close 
of  such  a  case  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed 
hi)»  duty.  It  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  be  guilty  of  some  omission,  either  as  to 
the  facts,  or  as  to  the  making  of  some  im- 
portant observation  which  might  have 
been  suggested  to  him  if  counsel  had  been 
allowed  to  address  the  jury.  The  counsel, 
through  the  attorney,  communicated  with 
the  prisoner,  and  all  the  circumstances 
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were  made  known  to  him  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses,  and  as  to  the  pri- 
soner's own  position.  These  were  the 
clues  by  which  counsel  were  enabled  to 
wander  through  that  which  was  very  often 
a  labyrinth  to  a  person  who  had  not  known 
anything  of  the  case  before.  Could  any 
one  say  that  a  counsel,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  in  a  situation  to  make 
observations  of  importance,  not  only  to  the 
prisoner  and  the  jury,  but  of  infinite  im- 
portance for  guiding  the  mind  and  assist- 
ing the  observations  of  the  judge.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  their  Lordships  had 
only  to  look  at  that  class  of  cases  to  be 
convinced  that  the  assistance  of  counsel 
was  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  full  investigation  of  truth. 
There  was  one  more  observation  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make.  It  was  said 
that  the  judge  was  now  considered  counsel 
for  the  prisoner ;  but  if  a  speech  should  be 
allowed  to  be  made  by  a  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  the  judge  would  be  compelled  to 
reply  upon  that  speech,  and  would  thus 
appear  to  take  part  against  the  prisoner. 
He  denied  that  conclusion.  The  judge 
stood  high  and  independent,  and  was  look- 
ed up  to  by  the  jury.  They  had  a  reliance 
on  his  wisdom  and  experience ;  and  above 
all  they  had  a  reliance  on  his  impartiality. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  judge  to  em- 
bark with  zeal  in  the  case.  If  he  dealt 
in  a  mild  manner  with  the  sophistries  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  felt  it 
necessary  to  expose  his  inconsistencies  in 
argument,  and  to  correct  his  errors  as  to 
facts,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  his  notes  of  the  trial,  that  would  be 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
justice.  What  did  experience  teach  on 
these  points  ?  In  trials  for  misdemeanours 
the  judge  was  placed  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  ;  but  they  did  not  find  such  a 
consequence  result.  He  appeared  as  an 
arbitrator  and  a  mediator,  acting  evenly 
between  the  parties ;  presenting  the  case 
fairly  and  impartially  to  the  consideration 
of  the  jury.  He  had  no  apprehension  of 
that  result  which  had  always  been  insisted 
upon  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
He  had  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  at  greater  length  than  he  could 
have  wished,  from  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed  ;  he  having  in  the 
year  1826  taken  another  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. But  he  was  satisBed  that  his  former 
conclusions  as  to  the  evils  and  inconveni- 
encies  that  would  arise  from  the  proposed 
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cTiange,  were  exaggerations  ;  and  he  was 
now  persuaded  that  those  evils  would  be 
of  no  great  magnitude,  and  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  that  great  rule  of 
justice  on  which  the  change  was  founded 
— impartiality.  The  conclusion  then  to 
which  he  had  come  upon  this  question  was, 
that  the  present  system  was  a  remnant  of 
a  barbarous  practice ;  that  the  continuance 
of  It  was  against  the  great  current  of  autho- 
rities ;  that  if  they  continued  it  they  would 
act  partially  beween  ihe  accuser  and  the 
accused  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  civilised  countries;  and  in  the 
last  place — which  perhaps  was  the  most 
important  consideration — an  alteration  was 
required,  because  it  was  essential  to  the 
due  investigation  of  truth  in  the  most  im- 
portant cases  that  could  come  before  a 
court  of  criminal  justice. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  adverted  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  proposed  change  would 
necessarily  involve  the'  consumption  of 
much  longer  time  in  criminal  trials  than 
was  required  at  present.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  change  would  greatly  pro- 
tract such  trials.  He  understood  that  one 
week  was  occupied  in  Scotland  in  the  trial 
of  forty  criminals.  He  had  at  one  assizes 
to  try  240.  Now  in  what  time  could  those 
trials  have  been  concluded,  if  counsel  had 
to  address  the  jury  for  the  prisoner  in  each 
case  ?  He  did  not,  however,  urge  this  as 
a  permanent  objection  to  the  Bill,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  country  was  yet 
ripe  for  such  a  measure.  If  it  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
large  addition  to  the  present  number  of 
the  judges.  Three  would  be  necessary  to 
preside  in  some  counties  and  four  in  others, 
and  twelve  at  least  would  be  required  to 
try  the  prisoners  in  London.  This,  of 
course,  would  entail  a  very  considerable 
expense  on  the  country;  but  he  did  not 
rest  on  that,  for  he  thought  that  no  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money  could  be  considered 
too  large,  if  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  an  improved  system  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  or  afforded  greater 
protection  to  the  innocent  man  than  he 
enjoyed  at  present.  He  himself  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  employing  coun- 
sel to  address  the  jury  for  prisoners  ac- 
cused of  felony ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
not  heard  any  argument  against  that  pro- 
position which  might  not  with  equal  force 
be  applied  against  the  employment  of 
counsel  in  any  case.  For  his  own  part, 
when  presiding  as  a  judge,  he  had  often 


wished  tohave  the  aid  of  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel on  the  case  before  summing  it  up  to  the 
jury.  It  was  not  always  possible  for  a  judge, 
who  was  occupied  in  hearing  a  case 
for  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  be 
able  in  his  summing-up  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  every  minute  point  of  the  case,  so 
astobringthem  fully  before  the  jury  as  they 
bore  for  or  against  the  accused.  He  re- 
membered a  case  which  was  tried  before 
him  at  Leicester,  and  which  he  believed 
was  in  the  recollection  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friends  (Lords  Denman  and  Lynd- 
hurst).  In  that  case  a  man  was  charged 
with  having  committed  a  murder  at  Mel- 
ton Mowbray,  which  it  was  alleged,  he 
had  come  from  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
commit.  Amongst  other  circumstances, 
there  was  the  evidence  of  a  woman,  who 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  left  Barnsley 
on  a  particular  day,  at  such  an  hour  as 
would  give  him  just  time  to  be  at  Melton 
Mowbray  at  the  time  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. That,  of  course,  was  not  the  only 
circumstance  in  the  case;  but,  connected 
with  others,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  im- 
portant link  and  mnde  an  impression  on 
his  mind.  The  man  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  (Lord  Wynford) 
had  just  retired  to  his  chamber,  when  the 
attorney  for  the  prisoner  came  to  him,  and 
informed  him  that  the  old  woman  who  had 
deposed  to  the  prisoner's  leaving  Barnsley, 
was  right  as  to  the  day  but  had  mistaken 
the  week.  In  proof  of  this,  the  books  of 
his  employers  were  afterwards  produced 
which  showed  that  the  prisoner  was  at  his 
work  at  Barnsley  on  the  day  which  the 
woman  had  described  as  that  of  his  leaving. 
Under  those  circumstances,  all  he  could 
do  was  to  respite  the  prisoner,  and  recom- 
mend him  to  his  Majesty  for  an  uncon- 
ditional pardon.  Now,  that  was  a  case  in 
which  the  aid  of  couiisel  would  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  addressing  the 
jury  for  a  prisoner,  and  cases  in  many 
respects  similar  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  the  evidence  to  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  referred,  there 
was  a  very  extraordinary  fact  stated , 
namely,  that  during  the  shrievalty  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wilde,  no  less 
than  five  persons  were  saved  from  beings 
executed  upon  their  several  convictions  by 
that  gentleman,  whose,  active  researches 
proved  that  they  were  innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  found  guilty. 
And  could  it  be  said,  that  justice  was  done, 
when  in  the  course  of  one  year  five  innocent 
persons  were  condemned  in  the  city  of  Loa- 
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donalone?Hetberefore9forone,waaofopin- 
ion,  that  a  full  defence  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  be  made  by  counsel ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  must  say,  that  additional  means  for  ad- 
ministering justice  ought  at  once  to  be  re* 
sorted  to.     His  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
however,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
present  was  a  very  good  time  to  commence 
the  experiment,  and  perhaps  it  was,  for 
the  calendars  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try were,  he  was  happy  to  say,  extremely 
light.     Nevertheless  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  that  additional  Judges  had  been 
appointed,  and  still  more  glad  if  the  other 
House  of  Legislature  would  consent  to  pro- 
vide money  to  enable  poor   prisoners  to 
employ  and  have  Counsel  for  their  defence. 
Lord  Denmnn  said,  it  must    be   quite 
clear  to  their  Lordships  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  merely  been  arguing  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  every 
part  of  which  would  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation in  Committee,  provided  that  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  by  their  Lordships.    He 
was  anxious  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  offering  his  humble  thanks  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  for  the  very  able  and 
completely  satisfactory  manner   in  which 
he   had   argued   this  important  question. 
He  agreed  also  with  his  second  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  it  was  essential  to  carry 
this  principle  into  practical  execution,  for 
the  honour  of  the  laws,  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  for  the  realization 
of  truth,  and  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence.     His  Majesty's  Government  had 
always  taken  a  strong  interest  in  behalf  of 
this  measure,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
Session  it  might  have  fallen  to  him  (Lord 
Denham)  to  propose  this  great  alteration 
10  the  law,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  for  a  person 
in  his  situation  to  propose  such  a  change 
without  being  confident  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.      This  case 
was  placed  upon  a  true  and  triumphant 
principle,  when  it  was  said   that  it  was 
essentially  necessary  for  the  advancement 
and  establishment  of  truth.     It  was  per- 
feclly  obvious  that  no  one  reason  could  be 
given    for    denying   this  privilege  to  an 
accused  roan,  which  would  not  apply  with 
much  greater  force  to  parties  in  civil  cases. 
He  was  tempted  on  this  occasion  to  refer 
their  Lordships  to  .one  of  their  standing 
orders,  in  which  the  principle  of  this  mea> 
sure  was  stated    in   the   best  and   most 
authoritative  manner.     By  that  order  their 
Lordships  would  perceive  that  this  House, 


being  the  highest  Court  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  ready  to  set  an  example  of  justice  to 
all   other    Courts,  had  ordered,   for  the 
due  and  more  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  that   not  only  copies   should  be 
given  to  all  the  parties  accused  before  it  of 
all  documents  and  papers  connected  with 
the  accusation,  but  also  that  counsel  should 
be  assigned  to  defend  such  parties  if  they 
desire  it.     The  standing  orders  147  said  : 
— "  This  the  Lords  do,  because  they  wish 
that  justice  shall  be  done  in  all  cases  that 
come  before  them,  criminal  as  well  as  civil, 
and  because  they  think  that  no  legal  help 
can  protect  the  guilty,  and  God  defend 
that  the  innocent  should  suffer  from  the 
want  of  it."     That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Lords  in  an  order  made  200  years  ago. 
Their   Lordships    would   remember   what 
took  place  at  tne  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  who 
was  accused  of  high  treason  in  the  year 
1745,  at  which  time  counsel  were  denied 
to    those    impeached    by  the  Commons. 
The  words  of  Lord  Lovat  must,  he  thought, 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind  capable  of 
it.     It  was  a  most  remarkable  expression 
— the  expression  of  a  man  of  eighty  years 
of  age.     He  thus  appealed  to  the  House 
of  Lords — **  If  you  do  not  allow  me  coun- 
sel it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  any 
defence  by  reason  of  my  infirmity.     I  do 
not  see  ;  I  do  not  hear.     I  come  up  to  the 
bar  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.    I  have  fainted 
several  times.   I,  therefore,  ask  assistance, 
and  if  you  do  not  allow  me  counsel,  and 
such  aid  as   is   necessary,  it  will  he  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  any  defence  at 
all.''     This  description  of  that  infirm  old 
Lord  might  be  tlie  description  of  every 
prisoner  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  life. 
In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  by 
his  noble  and   learned   friend,  he  would 
refer  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Shower,  who, 
in  reference  to  some  arguments  on    the 
other  side  of  the  question,  said,  *'  In  the 
name  of  God,  what  harm  can  accrue  to 
the  public  in  general,  or  to  any  person  in 
particular,   if  in   cases  of  state   treasoa 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to  the  accused  ? 
What  rule  of  justice  can  warrant  the  denial 
of  counsel  in  that  case,  when,  in  the  case 
of  his  stealing  a  halfpenny,  he  is  able  to 
plead  by  himself  or  an  advocate."     But 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon 
authorities.  The  difficulty  which  he  always 
felt  upon  the  subject  wa«,  that  he  could 
never   meet   with   any   serious  argument 
against  the  principle  of  allowing  counsel 
to  prisoners.     He  had  had  frequent  com* 
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municatioDS  and  conversations  with  many 
learned  persons  who  differed  from  him 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  had  never  found 
any  one  who  did  not  admit  that  principle 
justified  a  contrary  practice  to  that  which 
existed.  Then  was  it  to  be  allowed  that 
the  law  of  so  great  a  country  as  this  should 
be  administered  with  such  an  admission, 
that  there  was  something  hanging  about 
it  which  the  most  ingenious  men  were  not 
able  to  justify  upon  principle  ?  As  to  the 
difficulty  that  would  attend  the  adoption  of 
the  principle,  there  was  no  state  of  things  so 
bad  from  which  something  good  might  not 
result ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  avoid  incur- 
ring some  inconvenience,even  by  a  bad  state 
of  things  being  set  right.  But  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  was  this — what  did 
the  principle  require — what  was  it  that 
justice  and  truth  demanded  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature  ?  Before  he  quitted  the 
subject  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  authority  of  his  late  lamented 
friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  in 
]  824  brought  the  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
made  a  most  convincing  speech  in  favour 
of  the  principle  contained  in  the  present 
measure.  He  wished  also  to  be  allowed 
to  state  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
Lord  Brougham,  who  last  year  thought  it 
right  to  institute  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
matter  before  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
in  deference  to  the  scruples  which  were 
entertained  by  some  high  authorities,  had 
authorised  him  to  state  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now 
proposed  ought  to  be  adopted.  Lord 
Brougham  became  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
that  counsel  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  de- 
fence of  prisoners  in  the  year  1826. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  entertained 
doubts  upon  the  point,  but  further  inquiry 
and  more  mature  consideration  operated 
to  remove  those  doubts,  and  in  1826  he 
spolce  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  attach  much 
weight  or  importance,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  any  evi- 
dence that  might  have  been  given  of  im- 
proper convictions.  It  was  quite  enough 
for  the  principle  of  this  Bill  that  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  required 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  two  weighty  authorities.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Harmer,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee,  both  stated    that  they  had 


known  instances  where  innocent  men  had 
been  convicted,  and  actually  exeeoted; 
and   similar  evidence  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wilde,  and  also  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  Mr.  Hill,  before  their  Lordships' 
Committee  last  year.     Of  the  various  as- 
sertions   he    had    heard     urged  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  thought  none 
were  entitled  to  weight.     In  the  first  place 
it  was  said  that  the  aid  of  counsel  would 
rather  do  harm  than   good  to  prisoners. 
Now,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  do 
good  to  prisoners,  generally  speaking ;  but 
to  take  care  that  the  innocent  roan  should 
not  he  punished  as  the  guilty,  and  that  he 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  being  so  punished. 
The  persons  to  be  benefited  by  the  Bill 
were  those  who    were  accused   without 
being  guilty.     He  entirely  differed  from 
those  who  thought  that  it  would  afford  ad- 
ditional facilities  of  escape  to  the  guilty. 
He  did  not  think  the  guilty  man  more  likely 
to  escape  in  consequence  of  a  full  light 
being  thrown  upon  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.     He  denied 
also,    that  the   permission   to    prisoner's 
counsel  to  speak,  would  prevent  any  case 
from  being  fully,  calmly,  and  dispassioa- 
ately  heard,  considered  and  determined. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  the 
existing  system  was  far  more  calculated 
to  excite  warm  and  irritated  feelings,  and 
to    interfere  with    that   calmness    which 
ought  to  prevail  in  every  court  of  justice; 
for  he  had  seen    many  instances  where 
counsel    were    pinioned  by   the  existing 
practice,   where    great    excitement    pre- 
vailed at  the  bar,  and  many  disagreeable 
personal  contentions  arose,  which  could 
never  take  place  if  the  counsel  were  al- 
lowed to   speak  in    the  defence  of  the 
prisoner.     With  respect  to  the  assertion 
of  time,  he  believed  that  the  proposed  al- 
teration of  the  law  would  not  lead  to  any- 
thing like  the  great  consumption  of  time 
that  was  supposed.      In  one  particular, 
indeed,    he    thought  it   would     lead   to 
a  general  saving  of  time,  namely,   in  the 
cross-examination    of  witnesses,  out   of 
which  the  prisoner's    counsel   were   now 
compelled  to  make  their  whole  defence. 
This  cross-examination  would  be  greatly 
shortened  if  the  counsel  were  at  liberty  to 
speak.      Another   argument    which    bad 
been  much  pressed,  and  was  thought  to  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  was  the  supposed 
incompetency  of  the  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  to  take  trials  when  they  had  to 
make  observations  to  the  jury  on  what  had 
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taken  ptace»  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
sophistical  and  thejust  and  true  arguments 
advanced  by  counsel.  He  felt  convinced 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  upon  that 
head.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  the 
judge  always  in  the  situation  of  replying 
to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  That, 
however,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  matter 
of  detail,  which  would  most  properly  be 
considered  in  Committee.  It  could  not 
affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  In  cir- 
cumstantial cases,  which  almost  always 
lasted*  a  long  time — where  much  prejudice 
existed — where  the  judge  was  placed  in 
possession  of  all  the  evidence  before  the 
trial  commenced,  in  such  cases  he  could 
not  conceive  that  any  one  fit  to  611  the 
situation  of  judge,  would  deny  that  he  was 
desirous  of  hearing  what  an  able  and  in- 
genious counsel  could  say  on  the  side  of 
the  prisoner.  The  situation  of  the  judge 
on  such  occasions,  was  one  in  which  no 
man  ought  to  be  placed.  The  task  of  at- 
tending to  the  circumstances  as  detailed 
in  the  indictment,  the  duty  of  attending  to 
the  evidence  and  taking  notes  of  it  as  it 
was  adduced  before  him  at  the  trial,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  an  opinion 
which  he  was  to  carry  through  the  whole 
case,  of  how  the  evidence  in  all  its  bearings 
affected  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner — thi:i  was  more  than  any  man 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  The 
judges  were  not  anxious  to  express  any 
opinion  whatever  with  respect  to  the  pre. 
sent  Bill,  but  it  had  naturally  been  a  topic 
of  conversation  amongst  them,  and  without 
presuming  to  intimate  in  the  most  distant 
manner  what  their  feeling  upon  the  subject 
was,  he  could  not  refrain  from  stating 
what  fell  from  one  of  his  learned  Brothers 
on  a  late  occasion.  *'  It  is  probable," 
said  he,  *'  that  the  fate  of  the  man  who 
is  now  before  me  depends  upon  the  view  I 
fake  of  the  case  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  I  submit  it  to  the  jury.  It  may  be 
a  long,  contradictory,  and  difficult  case. 
Yet  I  have  no  time  to  form  an  opinion  or 
to  reason  upon  the  matter  at  all,  except 
during  the  short  interval  whilst  witnesses 
are  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oath."  The  position  of  a  judge  so 
situated  is  most  painful.  After  alluding 
to  the  mockery  of  calling  upon  an  ignorant 
man  at  the  close  of  a  long  trial  to  defend 
himself,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill|  at  far  as  it  went  to  take  away  the 


existing  prohibition  on  counsel  to  address 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  prisoners,  he  was  de- 
cidedly favourable.  All  beyond  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  matter  of  de- 
tail, and  demand  further  consideration 
before  it  were  determined. 

Lord  Abinger  had  great  doubts  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  was  afraid 
of  their  Lordships  becoming  too  much 
in  love  with  theory.  He  was  therefore, 
unwilling  to  give  an  opinion,  lest  it  should 
be  a  hasty  one,  respecting  the  Bill.  But 
on  the  best  consideration  which  he  bad 
been  able  to  give  it,  he  must  admit  the 
principle  of  the  proposition ; — at  the  same 
time  he  thought  their  Lordships  ought  to 
make  it  as  an  experiment,  rather  than  as  a 
permanent  measure.  Entertaining  these 
opinions,  he  did  not  offer  any  objection  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  there 
were  parts  of  it  in  which  he  did  not 
concur — for  instance,  he  did  not  think  that 
in  all  cases  the  prisoner  should  have  the 
right  of  reply  by  Counsel.  These,  how- 
ever, were  matters  which  could  be  gone 
into  oulv  in  the  Committee. 

The  Lord  Ckancelior,  feeling  that  he 
could  add  nothing  to  what  had  already 
been  so  well  and  so  ably  said  by  his  noble 
and  lecnrned  Friends  upon  the  subject, 
rose  merely  to  express  his  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as 
expressed  in  the  first  clause.  He  hoped 
that  the  stigma  which  had  so  longattached 
to  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts 
would  now  be  removed,  and  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  was  most  important  that 
the  truth  should  be  ascertained,  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  obtaining  it  would  be  sup- 
plied. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lvndhurst)  had  stated,  that  he  had  felt 
it  \\\s  duty  to  brin^c  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  because  no 
Member  of  the  King's  Government  ap- 
peared dis[)osed  to  do  so.  He  begged  to 
assure  ther  Lordships  that  he  should  not 
have  failed  to  bring  the  matter  forward ; 
though  he  now  rejoiced  that  he  had  not 
done  so  sooner,  inasmuch  as  that  the  delay 
had  obtained  for  the  measure  the  powerful 
aid  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,   June  23,   1836. 

Miiftrm.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time;— Sugar  DuUes;  Paptt 
Duties;  Lighthouses;  Notaries  Public. — Read  a  third 
time:— Fisheries;  Benaflt  Building  Societies  i  Chapelt  of 
(Iielaad). 
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Pititioiu  premted.  By  Mvenl  How.  Mbmbbm,  ftom  yariouf 
Places,  for  AboUtion  of  Tithes  (Ireland).— By  several 
Hon.  MaMBKM,  from  various  Places,  praying  the  House 
to  adhaia  to  tha  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill  as  originally 
passed  by  them  —By  severalHoN.MuuiBa,  fiom  various 
Places^for  Vote  by  Ballot. 


PrOC£BDIK08  in  COMMITTEES.]     Mr. 

Hume  rose  to  move  in  relation  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Soath-West  Durham 
Railway  Bill,  the  order  which  was  then 
discharged.  He  did  so  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  Committee  in  com- 
ing to  the  resolution  they  did  had  de- 
viated from  the  rules  and  instructions  laid 
down  by  that  House  on  the  subject  of 
Railway  Bills.  The  Committee  had  been 
ordered  to  re-assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  the  House  the  reasons  on 
which  it  had  come  to  the  resolution^  that 
the  preamble  to  the  Bill  had  not  been 
proved ;  and  when  it  re-assembled,  it 
came  to  the  following  resolution  : — "That 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  Committee 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  preamble 
had  not  been  proved,  could  only  apply  to 
those  Members  who  had  voted  on  that 
proposition."  This,  he  contended,  was 
limiting  the  number  of  Members  who 
should  vote  in  the  Committee,  and  he 
called  on  the  Speaker  to  say,  whether 
such  a  power  resided  in  a  Committee.  He 
also  called  on  the  House  to  support  his 
motion.  This  was  not  a  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Bill»  but  one  that 
regarded  the  proper  course  of  proceed- 
ings in  Committees.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  South-West  Durham  Railway  Bill 
do  re-assemble  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing specially  on  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 
on  the  ground  that  their  previous  reso- 
lution restricting  the  votes  of  Members  of 
the  Committee  is  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason  would  move  as  an 
amendment  the  following  Resolution — 
"  That  when  any  party  has  just  reason  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Members 
of  a  Committee  upon  any  Private  Bill, 
the  proper  remedy,  according  to  precedent 
and  authority,  is  to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  a  Committee  of  Appeal."  He  con- 
tended that  the  admission  of  the  hon. 
Member,  that  this  was  not  a  "question  as 
to  the  merits  of.  the  Bill  put  him  out  of 
court  with  his  present  motion.  His  mo- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  should 
have  been  for  a  Committee  of  Appeal. 
The  hon.  Member  (quoted  vwrioQS  prece- 


dents, and  the  opinion  of  the  late  Speaker, 
in  support  of  that  view  of  the  question. 
No  Members  of  the  Committee  had  been 
prevented  from  voting  by  the  resolution 
complained  of  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex.  He  believed  that  this  motion 
had  been  entirely  got  up  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Bill,  who  could  not  get  his  bill  of 
costs  paid,  and  who  was  anxious  to  have 
such  an  order  made  by  the  House  as 
would  induce  the  shareholders  to  sub- 
scribe an  additional  11.  per  share,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  go  into  his 
own  pocket.  No  injustice  had  been  done 
to  any  party  by  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  resolution  they  had  passed 
had,  consistently  with  common  sense  and 
the  meaning  of  the  English  langnage,  ex- 
plained the  previous  order  of  the  House. 
He  would  certainly  divide  the  House  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  J.  Orakam  said,  that  having  voted  < 
for  the  Report  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  having  also  been  a  party  to 
the  resolution  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  complained,  he  should, 
nevertheless,  vote  for  the  motion  of  that 
hon.  Member  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  was  ready  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ipswich,  that  the  present 
proceeding  was  a  novel  practice ;  but  the 
whole  question  of  railroads  was  a  novel 
one,  and  the  instructions  with  regard  to 
them  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  House. 
The  Resolution  complained  of  certainly 
only  expressed  a  fact,  for  the  reference  of 
the  House  could  not  apply  to  Members  of 
the  Committee  who  had  not  attended 
and  had  heard  none  of  the  evidence  on  the 
Bill,  for  they  could  give  no  reasons  for 
voting  that  the  preamble  was  not  proved, 
as  they  did  not  vote  on  that  question  at 
all.  He  had  been,  therefore,  a  party  to 
that  resolution,  as  he  thought  it  a  less 
evil  than  adopting  the  absurdity  he  alluded 
to.  In  common,  however,  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex,  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  apply  to  the  highest  authority  in 
that  House  on  the  subject.  The  question 
was,  whether  it  were  competent  for  a 
Committee  to  pass  such  a  resolution,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair 
had,  upon  two  grounds,  decided  that  such 
a  resolution  could  not  be  sustained. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Original    Question    agreed    to—Com- 
mittee to  re-assemble. 

The  Ballot.]    Mn  Hume  presented 
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a  Petition  from  Bristol  in  favour  of  the 

Ballot. 

Mr.  Harvey  presented  a  Petition  to 
the  same  effect,  but  the  name  of  the  place 
from  whence  it  came  was  inaudible  in 
the  Gallery. 

Mr.  Leader  presented  a  Petition  from 
5,000  inhabitants  of  Bristol  to  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  Grote  spoke  as  follows  : — I  am 
about  to  propose  to  you,  Sir,  the  motion, 
notice  of  which  stands  on  your  paper, 
respecting  the  mode  of  taking  votes  at 
elections  for  Members  of  Parliament.  I 
mean  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
providing,  that  votes  shall  be  henceforward 
taken  in  secret,  by  way  of  ballot.  Sir,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  when  I  introduced 
this  subject  to  your  notice,  I  did  so  by 
moving  a  simple  resolution  of  the  House, 
to  the  effect  that  secret  voting  at  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament  was  expedient 
*and  preferable.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  shall  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  accomplish  this  object;  and  I  make 
this  slight  change  in  my  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, because  I  imagine  that  there  may 
be  some  Gentlemen  who,  though  not  un- 
favourable to  the  system  of  secret  voting, 
are  yet  mistrustful  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  into  detail  con. 
veniently  and  effectually ;  and,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  abstract  resolution 
when  simply  and  nakedly  proposed  to 
them.  If  I  am  allowed  to  bring  in  my 
Bill  I  shall  show  the  House  that  the  re- 
gulations essential  to  a  system  of  secret 
voting  may  easily  be  framed  with  perfect 
convenience  to  the  voter  and  entire  cer- 
tainty to  the  main  object;  and  I  may 
safely  promise  Gentlemen,  that  if  they 
are  not  at  variance  with  me  on  the  ground 
of  principle,  they  shall  have  very  little 
reason  to  complain  on  the  score  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  details.  By  assenting  to 
my  present  motion  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  an  irrevocable  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  secret  voting  until 
they  see  the  details  through  which  it  is 
to  be  brought  into  operation.  Sir,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  any 
long  preface  or  introduction  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  pre- 
sume to  claim  your  favourable  hearing. 
Gentlemen  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  we  sit  here  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people — chosen  by  them^  and  for 
their  benefit — chosen  by  them  generally 
M  the  guardians  of  their   persons   and 


properties,  and  more  especially  as  the 
guarantees  of  their  public  firancliises  and 
their  political  liberty.  The  preservation 
of  that  tie  which  connects  ns  with  the 
people  at  large  in  all  its  integrity,  is  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  public  concern.  It 
would  be  superfluous.  Sir,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  insist  npon  that  which  all  consti- 
tutional writers  have  unanimously  admit- 
ted— that  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
elective  principle  is  the  primary  Condition 
and  characteristic  requisite  of  every  Go- 
vernment pretending  to  the  honourable 
title  of  a  representative  Government. 
It  has  never  been  yet  disputed,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  hear  it  disputed  this  evening, 
that  pure  and  free  elections  are  vital 
wants  of  the  British  community  in  parti- 
cular; and  that  any  cause  which  subverts 
the  freedom  or  impairs  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions, is  fraught  with  serious  and  incal- 
culable mischief,'  In  pressing,  therefore, 
upon  the  House  the  consideration  of  the 
vote  by  ballot,  as  an  indispensable  element 
of  all  practical  purity  and  freedom  of 
election,  I  shall  not  be  accused  either  of 
trifling  with  yourtime  or  of  aiming  at  any 
end  which  has  not  been  recognised  as 
strictly  constitutional  and  legitimate.  I 
hold  that  our  most  solemn  obligations  to 
the  people  will  remain  undischarged,  so 
long  as  we  permit  them  to  be  deprived  in 
practice  and  reality  of  these  their  best 
political  rights,  and  their  only  effectual 
security  against  public  extravagance  and 
misconduct.  To  justify  myself,  Sir,  in  call- 
ing for  the  interposition  of  this  House,  I 
must  offer  you  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  evil  requiring  remedy,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  remedy.  I  must  make  out  to 
you  a  case  of  exigency,  such  as  nothing 
but  the  powerful  and  commanding  arm  of 
the  Legislature  can  effectually  deal  with. 
Now,  Sir,  how  do  the  facts  stand  with 
reference  to  your  elective  system  ? 
Have  you  pure  and  free  elections,  or  any- 
thing at  all  like  them,  as  matters  stand  at 
present?  Put  this  question  to  any  man 
of  any  politics,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
answer  which  you  will  obtain  will  be  one 
and  the  same.  However  indisposed  men 
may  be  to  act  vigorously  in  rectifying 
the  evil,  there  are  but  few  who  are  bold 
enough  or  blind  enough  to  deny  its  reality; 
nay.  Sir,  I  believe  that  on  this  subject  I 
labour  under  a  difficulty  the  opposite  to 
that  which  is  commonly  experienced  by 
those  who  submit  motions  to  Parliament ; 
for  the  evil  which  I  seek  to  correct  i$ 
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not  unknown,  not  nnperceived,  not 
of  recent  growth,  but  trite,  too  familiar, 
and  of  too  long  standing  to  excite  those 
feelings  of  repugnance  which  properly  and 
intrinsically  belong  to  it.  Gentlemen  talk 
of  election  abuses  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  it  may  be  decent  to  punish  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  when  a  flagrant  case 
happened  (o  be  detected,  but  which  none 
but  visionaries  or  enthusiasts  will  ever 
pretend  to  suppress  or  eradicate.  Sir,  I 
shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  how  far  this 
tone  of  restlessness  and  levity  as  to  a  great 
political  evil  is  justifiable  in  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people ;  but  gentlemen  must 
keep  in  their  recollections  that  the  present 
times  are  not  quite  analogous  to  the  past, 
and  that  election  abuses  cannot  be  safely 
blotted  out  from  all  serious  or  deliberate 
considerations  as  they  were  formerly. 
Practices  which  might  be  in  full  keeping 
and  consonance  with  the  general  rotten- 
ness of  our  system  of  representation  as  it 
stood  previous  to  the  Reform  Act  now 
stand  out  in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
principles  of  that  measure,  and  still  more 
with  the  promises  and  declarations  of  its 
authors.  When  the  noble  Lord  who  first 
introduced  the  Reform  Act  announced 
his  memorable  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to 
us  a  House  of  Commons  possessing  and 
deserving  the  confidence  of  the  people — 
when  Lord  Grey  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  nomination  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  cease  to  exist,  and  that  re- 
presentation should  be  erected  everywhere 
m  its  place — I  contend  that  these  decla- 
rations did,  in  their  fair  meaning  and 
spirit,  imply  a  pledge  to  have  none  of  the 
known  and  standing  disorders  of  the  elec- 
tive system  without  correction  and  redress; 
I  now  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  beneficent  pledge,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  be  surprised  if  the 
electors  whom  his  own  act  has  created 
entreat  from  him  that  protection  which  is 
necessary  to  the  quiet  and  conscientious 
exercise  of  their  franchise.  But,  Sir,  there 
is  one  other  circumstance  yet  behind, 
which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  render 
a  prolonged  indifference  on  this  subject  in- 
tolerably disgraceful  to  our  character  as  a 
legislature.  Sir,  the  extent  and  preva- 
lence of  these  election  abuses  does  not 
now  depend  upon  mere  presumption, 
however  general  and  however  confident ; 
it  is  not  now  a  matter  which  every  one 
believes,  but  no  one  can  formally  prove ; 
it  rests  upon  something  better  and  stronger 


than  all  this — upon  positive,  authentic, 
and  indisputable  testimony,  collected  and 
sifted  by  your  own  Committees.  I  should 
be  justified  in  what  I  now  assert,  even  if 
I  had  nothing  else  to  appeal  to  than  the 
statements  proved  in  evidence  before  vari- 
ous special  Committees  of  the  House,  in 
reference  to  particular  Parliamentary  bo- 
roughs. The  House  will  not  forget  that 
there  have  been  several  special  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind.  They  will  not  forget 
the  disclosures  made  before  the  various 
Parliamentary  Committees  on  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Hertford,  Ipswich,  York,  Yar- 
mouth, and  other  places.  They  will  not 
forget  the  reports  made  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Commissioners,  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  freemen  in  many 
important  Parliamentary  boroughs.  These 
multiplied  investigations  have  brought  to 
view  a  body  of  dark  and  infamous  details, 
which  cast  a  melancholy  shade  over  the, 
general  picture  of  election  management  in 
England.  What  description  will  any 
future  historian  give  of  the  real  working 
and  interior  spring  of  that  which  we  extol 
and  sanctify  under  the  name  of  represent- 
ation when  he  finds  documents  such  as 
these — contemporary  and  unquestionable 
documents— to  guide  him  in  his  researches? 
But,  Sir,  over  and  above  the  testimonies 
collected  by  these  special  Committees, 
important  as  they  are  when  singly  takeoy 
and  still  more  important  in  their  aggregate 
effect — there  is  yet  another  document, 
more  weighty  and  conclusive  than  all  of 
them.  I  allude  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  on  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation at  elections.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  House  appointed  this  Committee 
lust  year  to  inquire  generally  into  the  ex- 
tent and  prevalence  of  these  evils,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  means  of  preventing  them. 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  Sir,  the  voluminous 
series  of  evidence  rc^ceived  and  published 
by  that  Committee,  and  I  scruple  not  to 
assert  that  proofs  more  irresistible  can 
hardly  be  conceived  of  the  depravity  and 
the  subjection  which  now  so  largely  per- 
vade our  elective  system.  No  man  can 
read  this  Report  without  shame  and  un- 
easiness, unless  he  has  prepared  himself 
to  disregard  and  laugh  to  scorn  all  idea 
of  purity  of  election.  Gentlemen  who 
have  looked  over  the  volume  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  portion  of  evidence  re- 
lating to  bribery  is  the  least  novel ;  but 
even  here  there  is  much  to  arrest  our  at- 
tention,   Mr,  Cockbnmi  a  barristeri  ex^ 
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amined  before  that  Corotnittee,  who  gave  drawn,  some  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
evidence  distinguished  for  its  ability,  constabulary  force  having  been  personally 
stated,  that  from  all  the  information  with  examined  before  them.  These  witnesses 
which  his  practice  and  inquiries  furnished  depose  to  popular  tumult  and  violence  in 
him  he  concluded  confidently  that  bribery  \  many  parts  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailed  at  elections  to  an  extent  of  which  ;  overawing  electors,  and  constraining  them 
the  House  and  the  country  had  scarcely  to  vote  on  the  popular  side ;  they  depose 
any  idea.  The  witnesses  whom  the  Com-  further  that  these  violences  were  in  many 
mittee  examined  from  Bristol,  Leicester,  cases  inflamed  and  countenanced  by  the 
Norwich,  and  Ipswich — Mr.  Staff,  Mr.  |  Catholic  priests;  and  they  state  several 
Hudson,  and  Mr.  Cowell — go  far  to  cor ro-  cases  of  exposure  of  voters,  who  were 
borate  and  sustain  the  conclusion.  You  see  about  to  vote  against  the  popular  candi- 
in  these  places  and  elsewhere  a  system  of  date,  to  alarming  threats  and  ill-usage 
bribery,  standing  perpetual,  incorporated  from  the  mob,  as  well  as  to  the  risk  of 
with  the  habitual  proceedings  both  of  being  ruined  by  resolutions  of  exclusive 
agents  and  electors.  You  are  plainly  told, '  dealing.  With  regard  to  other  branches 
that  a  candidate  who  refuses  to  conform  of  intimidation,  we  have  not  the  same  ad- 
to  it  conducts  his  election  at  the  greatest  vantage  of  elaborate  inquiry,  undertaken 
disadvantage.  You  are  apprised  that  it,  by  local  functionaries,  under  the  special 
enters  into  the  calculations  of  a  certain  |  direction  of  the  Government.  Yet,  not- 
class  of  electors  like  the  annual  return  of.  withstanding  this  disadvantage — notwith- 
the  fair  and  the  races.  The  forms  of  standing  the  absence  of  official  investiga- 
bribery  do,  indeed,  vary  from  one  town  to  !  tion — a  body  of  testimony  no  less  conclu- 
another — the  gift  or  the  promise   some-    sive  and  authentic  was  furnished  to  the 


times  assumes  a  peculiar  dress  or  a  local 
name  in  one  town,  which  would  be  foreign 
and  unintelligible   in   another  —  but  the 


just  the  same  throughout.  Such,  Sir,  is 
the  tenor  of  the  evidence  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  bribery  and  intimidation  col- 
lected with  regard  to  the  first  branch  of 
their  subject.  Now  how  stands  the  fact 
in  regard  !o  the  second  branch  ?     Sir,  the 


Committee  by  numerous  spontaneous  wit- 
nesses. It  has  been  incontestihly  shown 
that  intimidation  by  the  people  and  the 


substance  and  essential  characteristics  are    priest,  take  it  at  the  worst,  is  only  one 


amongst  many  varieties  and  descriptions  of 
intimidation.  If  the  free-will  of  voters  is 
occasionally  borne  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  mob,  it  is  still  more  frequently  over- 
ruled by  the  dictation  of  landlords  and 
agents^and  generally  of  rich  purchasers  and 


testimonies  collected  by  the  Committee  in  i  consumers.  If  one  set  of  electors  are  ex- 
proof  of  intimidation  are  even  more  abun-  \  posed  to  injury  for  voting  against  popular 
dant  and  more  decisive  than  those  in  j  will,  another  class  are  obnoxious  to  ruin- 
p roof  of  bribery.  And  nut  only  are  they  ous  loss  and  severe  persecution  at  the 
more  abundant  and  decisive^  but  they  hands  of  their  landlords,  if  their  consci- 
derive  additional  value  from  this  circum-  i  ences  are  found  stiff  and  uncomplying  qn 
stance,  that  they  are  furnished  by  persons  the  day  of  election.  Perhaps  hon.  Gen- 
of  opposite  political  parties.  It  seems  tlemen  might  imagine  that  these  mischiefs 
that  all  parties  whatever  make  loud  com- 1  and  abuses  are  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Would, 
plaints  of  intimid<ition,  some  from  one  indeed,  that  the  fact  were  so.  But  it  is 
quarter,  some  from  another;  but  all  with  in  this  case  as  in  others,  Irish  abuses  are 
one  accord  proclaiming  that  this  mighty  the  same  in  kind  as  English  abuses,  only 
evil  is  of  continual  occurrence.  Such,  i  on  a  gigantic  and  exaggerated  scale.  The 
indeed,  was  the  sense  entertained  by  the .  testimonies  collected  from  various  quar- 
Irish  Government  under  the  hon.  Gentle-  j  tersof  England  reveal  the  same  mischiefs, 
men  opposite,  in  January  and  February,  |  the  same  oppressions,  the  same  sufferings 
1835,  of  the  violent  intimidation  alleged  and  prostration  of  the  voter  on. this  side 
to  have  been  practised  at  the  elections  the  Channel  as  on  the  other.  If  hon. 
which  had  been  just  terminated  that  they  Gentlemen  will  peruse  these  evidences  in 
diracted  special  inquiries  to  be  made  by  reference  to  the  towns  and  counties  of 
several  of  the  chief  constables,  and  Re-  ;  England,  they  will  see  the  same  active 
ports  to  be  sent  to  them  on  the  subject,  warfare  going  on  against  the  freedom  of 
It  is  from  these  Reports  that  much  of  the  _  election— they  will  see  landlords,  magisi- 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  trates,  clergymen,  attorneys,  creditors, 
thif   branch  of  election  intimidation  is   master  manufacturers,  patrons  of  eyerj 
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kind,  under  every  name,  and,  lastly,  the 
assembled  crowds  of  poor  electors  or  of 
Don -electors — they  will  see  all  these  vari- 
ous parties,  each  in  its  separate  sphere, 
engaged  in  the  same  work  of  aggressive 
interference,  against  the  rectitude  and  the 
liberty  of  their  neighbours'  political  con- 
sciences. It  would  be  easy  for  me,  Sir, 
to  enforce  and  illustrate  everything  which 
I  have  stated  by  ample  extracts  from  the 
volume  which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  it  would 
be  easy  forme  to  quote  sentence  after  sen- 
tence out  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.James,  Mr. 
Cowell,Mr.Roberts,Mr.Terrell,  and  others, 
in  reference  to  the  intimidation  practised  by 
the  wealthier  classes ;  'or  evidence  to  the 
like  effect,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  Mr.  Craven,  in  reference  to  the 
intimidation  exercised  by  the  general  mass 
of  poorer  inhabitants  in  a  large  town. 
Tou  cannot  open  this  book  without  find- 
ing abundant  and  striking  illustrations  on 
the  mischiefs  on  which  I  have  touched  ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  I  abstain  from 
reading  them  to  the  House  is,  because  it 
would  carry  me  into  a  multitude  of  details 
too  long  for  their  patience  and  attention. 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  stating  in 
general  language  the  bearing  and  tendency 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
intimidation  which  that  evidence  attests; 
nor  do  I  at  all  fear  that  I  shall  be  accused, 
by  any  one  who  has  gone  through  this 
volume,  of  having  performed  the  task  par- 
tially or  unfaithfully.  Sir,  the  general 
facts  which  I  have  cited  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation will  be  in  part  familiar  to  the  House 
— in  part,  perhaps,  novel  and  surprising. 
The  evidence  taken  before  that  Committee 
has  been  very  largely  quoted  and  very 
emphatically  insisted  on  in  this  House  by 
Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  I  must  say  that 
they  have  not  dealt  fairly  either  with  the 
evidence  or  with  the  subject.  To  hear  their 
speeches  one  would  have  imagined  that 
encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  electors 
was  an  offense  committed  by  no  one  in 
this  realm  except  by  Catholic  mobs  and 
Catholic  priests,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
the  regular  practice  among  powerful  men 
in  the  country,  of  all  professions,  creeds, 
and  varieties.  Then,  again.  Sir,  with  what 
feelings  have  they  approached  this  subject, 
and  what  are  the  inferences  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  raise  from  it  ?  Have 
they  bent  their  minds  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  and  the  full  extentof  the  evil,  in  order 
that  they  mi|[bt  be  enabled  to  suggest  an 


adequate  remedy  ?  They  have  manifested 
nothing  of  such  a  disposition ;  they  have 
magnified  even  to  exaggeration  this  special 
branch  and  fragment  ofa  widespread  evil, 
with  no  other  view,  as  it  should  seem,  thaa 
that  of  swelling  the  outcry  against  Catho- 
lics and  Irishmen.  Sir,  I  know  not  how 
the  House  may  deal  with  my  proposition 
of  to-night,  but  of  this  I  am  most  certain, 
that  I  approach  the  subject  with  feelings 
very  different  from  those  which  I  have  been 
just  describing.  I  approach  it  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  understand  the  evil  in  its  full 
extent,  and  to  fathom  it  in  all  its  depths 
and  recesses — I  approach  it  with  no  pur- 
pose of  making  a  part  stand  for  the  whole, 
or  the  species  for  the  genus ;  and,  above 
all,  I  approach  it  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
to  provide  an  adequate  remedy — a  com- 
prehensive and  all-sufficient  remedy.  I 
stand  upon  this  plain  and  broad  position, 
that  elections  ought  to  be  free — free  abso- 
lutely and  universally ;  I  try  to  put  down, 
without  reserve,  all  intimidation,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come  ;  I  furnish 
the  elector  with  a  shield  against  every  sort 
of  tyranny  over  his  vote,  whether  it  be  a 
single-headed  or  many-headed  tyranny.  I 
should  think  it  a  waste  of  your  time  to 
examine  which  species  of  intimidation  is 
the  most  mischievous,  or  which  the  least 
— which  is  aggression,  and  which  is  retali- 
ation— admittmg,as  1  do,  that  all  are  bad, 
and  that  all  ought  to  be  put  down.  One 
thing  I  shall  just  remark,  in  reference  to 
the  Catholic  priests,  because  it  connects 
itself  with  the  general  question  as  to  the 
latitude  of  interference  admissible.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  by  Gentlemen  opposite, that 
Catholic  priests  have  no  right  to  interfere 
in  elections  at  all — that  they  are  debarred 
by  the  functions  which  they  exercise  from 
doing  so.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  a  position  to 
which  I  can  by  no  means  accede.  I  never 
can  consent  to  divest  any  man,  be  he  lay- 
man or  ecclesiastic,  of  his  character  of  ci« 
tizen  ;  because  there  is  no  man  of  any  pro- 
fession who  is  not  ioterestied  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  laws,  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  House.  But,  Sir,  though  I  strenu« 
ously  uphold  the  right  of  the  priest  to  in. 
terfere  at  elections,  yet  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  interfering ;  and  priests  as 
well  as  landlords,  or  any  other  men,  may 
interfere  in  the  wrong  way  as  well  as 
in  the  right.  If  a  priest  thinksone  candi- 
date better  than  another,  he  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  urging  all  such  reasons  and  con- 
siderations as  be  may  think  releTaot  to  tbq 
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case,  to  impress  the  same  persuasion  on 
the  minds  of  his  neighbours.  So  far  he  is 
perfectly  justified.  But  if,  instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  persuasions,  he  should 
proceed  to  menace  or  injure  those  whom 
he  could  not  persuade— if  he  should  insti- 
gate his  own  friends  and  partisans  never 
to  hold  communion  or  intercourse  with  this 
man,  never  to  boy  anything  at  the  shop  of 
another  man^  because  the  person  so  de- 
nounced chose  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candi- 
date— if  the  priest  does  this,  he  then  lends 
himself  to  an  act  of  intimidation,  and  is 
guilty  of  wrongful  and  unwarrantable  in- 
terference. Sir,  if  Gentlemen  will  read 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  James,  of  Hereford, 
taken  before  the  Committee  on  Bribery 
and  Intimidation,  they  will  see  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
behind-hand  in  zeal  and  active  industry  at 
the  critical  moment  of  an  election.  And 
in  the  evidence  of  James  King,  Gentlemen 
will  find  a  statement  still  more  strikingly 
illustrating  this  conclusion  ;  they  will  find 
it  recorded,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  dismissed  his  gar- 
dener from  his  service,  because  the  man 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  that 
he  would  vote  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  present  Member  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge.  Now,  Sir,  do  I  complain 
of  the  Vice-Chan  eel  lor  of  Cambridge  for 
interfering  at  elections  ?  By  no  means ;  he 
had  the  clearest  right  to  interfere  if  he 
chose:  but  I  say  of  him,  what  I  should  say 
also  of  a  Catholic  priest,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  a  way  utterly  subversive 
of  all  liberty  and  sincerity  of  voting.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  maintain,  and  I  am  borne 
out  by  the  Constitution  in  saying  so,  that 
whoever  violates  the  freedom  of  election, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy, 
be  he  priest  or  landlord.  Englishman  or 
Irishman,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The 
nation,  in  its  collective  majesty,  has  a  pa- 
ramount title  to  the  free  and  independent 
suffrage  of  each  separate  elector:  the 
elector,  on  his  part,  is  entitled  to  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  his  franchise,  accord* 
ing  to  the  lights  of  his  own  conscience ; 
and  neither  the  nation  nor  the  individual 
are  to  be  ousted  of  these  precious  rights  by 
any  intimtdator,  be  his  station  ever  so  dig- 
nified, or  his  property  ever  so  overwhelm- 
ing. Sir,  I  repeat  again,  that  it  is  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  and  purity  of  election 
generally  and  impartially,  not  for  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  ensuring  a  monopoly  of  intimida- 
tion  to  any  on^  olass  or  party,  that  I  now 


call  upon  the  House  to  interpose;  and  if 
freedom  of  election  be  at  all  valuable  in 
their  eyes,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  refuse 
to  interpose.  For  the  evil  is  now  not  merely 
inveterate  and  notorious^-it  is  formally 
authenticated — it  is  proclaimed  in  the  evit 
dence  taken  before  your  own  Committees 
— it  is  proclaimed  in  a  way  which  you  can 
no  longer  avoid  seeing  or  noticing.  What 
shall  we  urge  in  our  defence,  Sir,  if  we 
neglect  to  apply  any  remedial  measure, 
when  the  distempers  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tern  have  been  thus  proclaimed  as  it  were 
by  authority,  thus  blazoned  forth  in  the 
full  daylight  of  parliameutary  recognition  ? 
Have  Gentlemen  made  up  their  minds  to 
see  this  leprosy  cleave  to  us  and  to  our 
posterity  for  ever,  or  do  they  fondly  expect 
that  it  will  die  of  itself,  without  any  active 
precautions  on  our  part  to  counterwork  or 
neutralise  it  ?  Sir,  I  am  so  far  from  ex. 
pecting  any  future  abatement  in  the  prac- 
tice of  intimidating  at  elections,  that  1  see 
every  reason  to  fear  a  contrary  result;  I 
see  strong  ground  for  anticipating  that 
undue  power  over  the  liberty  of  voters  will 
be  exercised  henceforward  more  vigorously 
and  audaciously  than  ever.  Men  grow 
bolder  and  bolder  in  a  pernioious  course 
by  the  prospect  of  impunity ;  and  when  it 
it  is  seen  that  the  House,  afler  having 
fully  laid  open  the  vastness  of  the  evil,  de- 
cline even  the  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy, 
1  ask  what  inference  can  be  drawn,  except 
that  we  are  still  inclined  to  look  upon 
electioneering  abuses  with  indifierence  at 
least,  if  not  with  secret  favour  and  con- 
nivance ?  Sir,  if  we  wish  to  escape  a  suspi* 
cion  so  heavy  and  so  discreditable  as  this 
is,  and  to  maintain  some  reputation  as 
faithful  guardians  of  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, I  contend  that  we  can  no  longer  defer 
the  application  of  an  adequate  remedy. 
Now  what  are  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  to  correct  it  ?  According 
to  my  view  of  the  case,  the  only  remedy  is 
secret  voting ;  but  is  there  any  different 
proposition  started  by  the  ingenuity  of 
others  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
end  ?  Sir,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  this  Report,  explicit  and  voluminous  as 
it  is  in  the  exposition  of  existing  evil,  is 
miserably  poor  and  unproductive  in  the 
suggestion  of  remedies.  All  the  witnesses 
to  whom  the  question  is  put  agree  in  think- 
ing  that  any  direct  and  formal  enactment, 
imposing  specific  penalties  on  intimidation 
at  elections,  would  be  ineffectual  and  uw 
ayaiiing ;  in  point  of  iact|  every  witnesS| 
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who  proposes  any  remedy  at  all,  conBnes 
himself  to  the  suggestion  of  vote  by  ballot. 
So  much  then,  Sir,  is  undeniable,  that  the 
evils  attending  the  present  system  of  elec- 
tions are  most  extensive  and  revolting,  and 
that  no  other  remedy  has  been  or  can  be, 
propounded  for  them,  except  the  vote  by 
ballot.  On  this  ground  alone  !  am  entitled 
to  ask,  that  you  do  not  reject  my  proposi- 
tion without  attentively  and  deliberately 
weighing  it;  for  this  at  least  must  be  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  warmest  opponents  of 
the  ballot — thatitisasimpleaudintelligible 
change — that  it  trenches  upon  no  existing 
rights — that  it  neither  confers  new  political 
privileges  on  any  untried  fraction  of  the 
people,  nor  cancels  any  existing  privileges 
which  the  law  at  present  sanctions — that 
it  neither  unduly  aggrandises,  nor  unlaw- 
fully depresses  any  order  of  your  citizens. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot  involves  the  necessity  of  any  other 
special  changes,  or  of  any  costly  ma- 
chinery to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  into  operation.  Seeing,  then, 
that  you  have  no  other  remedy  (o  propose 
against  mischiefs  like  the  present,  1  might 
fairly  ask  you  to  try  the  ballot,  were  it  only 
as  a  matter  of  experiment.  If  it  should 
fail  in  curing  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain, and  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
its  advocates,  you  can  but  return  to  your 
present  systen)  of  open  voting,  and  you  can 
do  so  without  being  worse  off  then  than 
you  are  now.  If  the  trial  succeeds,  much 
will  be  gained ;  if  it  fuils,  nothing  will  be 
lost.  Sir,  I  might,  without  presumption, 
press  for  the  adoption  of  the  vote  by  bal- 
lot, as  a  promising  and  innocuous  experi- 
ment, even  if  the  reasonings  in  its  favour 
were  less  conclusive  than  they  actually  are; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  recommend 
this  measure  as  something  better  than  an 
experiment,  on  grounds  much  stronger  and 
more  decisive.  I  shall  not  so  far  dishonour 
my  proposition  as  to  rank  it  in  the  category 
of'^  mere  possibilities.  I  present  it  with 
confidence  as  a  certain  protection,  in  so  far 
08  political  reasonings  admit  of  certainty, 
against  mischief  otherwise  irremediable. 
For  what  is  the  specific  character  of  this 
mischief?  It  is,  that  intruders  from  with- 
out can  work  upon  an  elector's  fears,  by 
tbehr  power  of  doing  him  evil,  or  withdraw- 
ing from  him  advantage,  conditionally 
upon  the  way  in  which  his  vote  is  given. 
Yon  cannot,  by  any  stratagem,  rob  them 
of  this  power,  so  long  as  they  know  the 
way  in  which  the  elector  votes*    But  de- 


prive them  of  such  knowledge,  and  all  the 
power  of  disturbing  the  liberty  of  the  irotB 
is  at  once  extinct.  As  to  secret  acts,  every 
man  must  be  his  own  master  ;  whether  he 
be  weak  or  strong,  poor  or  rich,  timid  or 
resolute,  he  is  equally  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  violence,  neither  reward  nor  punish- 
ment can  attach  to  him  when  he  has  been 
rendered  invisible  to  those  from  whom  it 
proceeds.  You  can  no  more  punish  a  man 
for  an  unseen  vote,  than  you  can  punish 
him  for  his  dreams,  or  for  his  uncommuoi- 
cated  thoughts.  He  must  be  a  free  and 
self-determining  agent  when  he  votes  in 
solitude,  for  he  can  offend  nobody  by  fol- 
lowing his  own  convictions,  he  can  c^end 
nobody  by  forsaking  them.  Voting  by  ballot 
is  only  another  name  for  unfettered  and  un- 
biassed voting;  and  when  Cicero,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ballot  at  Rome,  calls  it  TcAella^ 
vindex  tacit te  liber tatis — the  upholder  of 
silent  liberty y  he  says  nothing  more  than 
what  is  accurately  and  emphatically  true. 
Well  then.  Sir,  when  the  complaint  is,  that 
there  exists  grievous  intimidation  at  elec- 
tions, which  prevents  you  from  getting  at 
the  real  sense  and  sincere  feeling  of  voters, 
am  I  not  warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
ballot  is  an  antidote  precisely  applicable, 
and  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  urgency  ojf 
the  case  ?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
strangers,  though  they  cannot  see  an  elec- 
tor vote,  may  guess  or  suspect  how  he  has 
voted  ;  or  the  elector  himself  may  be  com- 
pelled to  tell  them.'^  True ;  he  may  tell, 
but  who  is  to  determine  whether  he  tells 
the  truth  ?  You  may  compel  him^to  tell 
you.  He  may  tell  you  what  he  dreamt 
last  night,  or  any  other  personal  matter, 
unknowable  except  to  himself;  but  can 
you  have  the  smallest  assurance  that  his 
statement  is  an  accurate  one,  if  he  has  any 
interest  in  making  it  otherwise?  Whether 
the  elector  tells  or  not,  however,  I  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt  that  his  vote  will  be  in 
many  cases  guessed  at  or  suspected.  But 
why  is  this?  Because  his  political  senti- 
ments are  guessed  or  suspected ;  and  it  will 
be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
he  votes  secretly,  that  his  vote  follows  his 
real  sentiments,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Now  this  very  presumption  shows  that  the 
ballot  is  perfectly  efficacious  towards  its 
proposed  end;  because  it  shows  that  no 
elector  voting  in  secret,  can  have  any  motive 
for  voting  contrary  to  his  own  real  feelings. 
A  man  may  have  enemies  on  many  different 
grounds,  private  as  well  as  political ;  but 
he  can  make  neither  enemies  nor  friand« 
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by  meanfl  of  his  votes  when  votes  are  taken 
secretly :  no  persecution,  real  or  pretended, 
ean  ever  be  made  to  operate  in  determining 
the  way  in  which  his  vote  shall  be  given. 
Now,  Sir,  why  is  it  that  men  persecute  or 
intimidate  electors,  as  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent ?  It  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  votes  of  these  electors ;  for  this 
single  purpose,  and  for  no  other.  They  wish 
to  acquire  dominion  over  votes,and  they  em- 
ploy intimidation  as  an  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing this  object.  Once  show  them 
that  no  dominion  over  votes  can  ever  be 
realised,  and  all  their  inducement  to  resort 
to  intimidation  is  at  an  end.  Surely,  Sir, 
I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  concluding  that 
intimidation  itself  will  die  away  when  it  is 
thus  rendered  impotent  and  unprofitable 
for  the  acquisition  of  political  influence. 
Throughout  all  the  records  of  penal  expe- 
rience there  has  never  yet  been  discovered 
any  method  of  suppressing  crime  so  effica- 
cious as  that  of  removing  the  motive  to 
the  perpetration  of  it,  and' rendering  it  no 
longer  conclusive  to  the  interest  or  ambi- 
tion of  criminals.  Sir,  I  challenge  any 
one  to  refute  this  reasoning — I  challenge 
any  one  to  disprove  the  alliance— the 
eternal  and  indissoluble  alliance — between 
secrecy  and  freedom.  We  are  seeking  for 
a  remedy  against  intimidation,  and  for 
protection  to  the  liberty  of  the  honest 
voter  :  I  contend  that  the  remedy  stares 
us  in  the  face  if  we  do  not  wilfully  avert 
our  eyes  from  it.  If  there  be  any  Gentle- 
man to  whom  intimidation  of  voters  by 
the  mob  is  an  object  of  genuine  abhor- 
rence, and  not  a  mere  theme  for  decla- 
mation against  the  political  capacity  of 
the  people,  I  will  call  upon  him  to  sup- 
port my  present  motion.  He  may  assure 
himself  that  no  mob-united  assemblage  of 
people  will  be  able  to  divert  or  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  suffrage  of  one  single 
unwilling  voter  when  votes  are  given  by 
ballot.  All  the  price  which  Gentlemen 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  is,  that  they  must  see  all 
other  kinds  of  intimidation  banished  at 
the  same  time.  My  proposition  goes  to 
rescue  the  political  conscience  from  every 
species  of  constraint  and  tyranny,  and  to 
leave  to  the  act  of  voting  what  the  Consti- 
tution promises  it  shall  be — free,  indif- 
ferent, and  spontaneous.  I  cannot  be 
content  with  any  thing  less  than  the  entire 
emancipation  of  the  voter ;  and  I  have 
this  comfort  at  least,  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  protect  him  against  all  modes  of  inti- 


midation at  once,  than  to  gaafd  hm 
against  some  of  them  partially  while  you 
leave  him  still  exposed  to  the  rest.  The 
most  impartial  and  comprehensive  remedy 
iSy  at  the  same  time,  the  easiest  of  discovery 
and  the  simplest  of  application.  I  well 
recollect.  Sir,  that  when  the  Committee 
on  bribery  and  intimidation  was  appointed 
last  year,  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
Gentleman,  now  Attorney-General,  ob- 
served that  he  hoped  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Committee  would  render  the 
ballot  unnecessary.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
took  the  liberty  of  saying,  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  that  the  ballot  affords  the  only  suf- 
ficient solution  of  the  important  problem 
confided  to  the  Committee.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  many  of  my  opponents  do  not 
at  all  dispute  the  sufficiency  of  the  ballot 
as  a  guarantee  to  liberty  of  suffrage.  They 
object  to  it  on  different  grounds ;  and  one 
objection  is  even  founded  on  this  allega« 
tion,  that  it  makes  the  suffrage  too  free-* 
that  it  relieves  electors  too  completely 
from  every  kind  of  external  responsibility. 
The  elector  (we  are  sometimes  told)  holds 
his  franchise  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  ought  to  exercise  it  under  respon- 
sibility ;  for  which  purpose  publicity  of 
his  vote  is  essentially  necessary.  To  me, 
Sir,  it  seems  that  this  much-extolled  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elector,  is  either  a 
phantom — a  word  without  meaning-— or 
else  it  is  nothing  but  a  mask  for  the  pre- 
cise mischief  of  intimidation,  to  be  let  in 
and  legalised  under  another  name.  For 
to  whom  is  the  elector  to  be  responsible? 
I  shall  be  told  that  he  is  to  be  responsible 
to  the  public.  But  the  public,  to  each 
individual  elector,  can  be  no  other  than 
that  fraction  of  the  public  with  whom  he 
is  in  immediate  dealing  or  communion^- 
his  neighbours,  or  townsmen,  or  fellow- 
constituents,  who  alone  take  any  cogni- 
zance of  the  way  in  which  he  votes.  Your 
responsibility  therefore  comes  to  this— 
that  an  elector  is  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
good -will  of  his  neighbours  if  he  votes  as 
they  approve :  he  is  to  be  punished  with 
their  ill-will  if  his  vote  be  such  as  they 
disapprove.  Admit  this  to  be  just,  and 
yois  sanction  the  principle  of  intimidation 
at  once.  Why,  what  are  the  very  cases 
which  have  been  so  much  complained  of 
in  the  Irish  elections  ?  A  Catholic  free- 
holder in  an  Irish  village  holds  Conserva- 
tive principles,  and  wishes  to  vote  for  the 
Conservative  candidates;  the  bulk  of  his 
neighbours  around  him  are  all  Liberals^ 
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and  it  18  to  them  that  he  is  responsible  for 
his  vote.  The  responsibility  takes  effect 
against  him  by  the  unhappy  methods 
recorded  in  this  Report — by  resohitions  of 
exclusive  dealing — by  a  social  proscription 
—a  sort  of  interdiction  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  translate  a  Latin  phrase)  from 
the  communion  of  fire  and  water.  A  few 
miles  off,  perhaps,  you  have  the  case 
reversed ;  you  find  a  great  Protestant 
landlord,  of  Tory  principles,  surrounded 
by  tenants,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics 
and  Liberals.  Here  the  only  substitute 
for  your  imaginary  public,  the  sole  enforcer 
of  responsibility,  is  the  landlord,  whose 
tenants  are  compelled  to  endure  the  bitter 
consequences  of  bis  ilUwill,  unless  they 
prefer  his  bidding  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  Now,  Sir,  these  are 
speoimens  of  the  identical  evils  which 
every  one  complains  of,  and  which  your 
Committee  were  directed  to  devise  means 
of  preventing ;  yet  they  are  the  inevitable 
results,  the  outward  and  visible  manifes- 
tations, of  this  principle  of  responsibility 
of  the  voter.  It  really  means  nothing 
except  liability  to  evil  at  the  hands  of  the 
stronger  power — single-headed  power,  or 
many-headed  power,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Sir,  if  you  consider  for  one  moment  either 
the  nature  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  the 
number  and  interests  of  the  aggregate 
electoral  body,  you  will  find  that  respon- 
sibility in  their  case  is  as  needless  as  it  is 
impracticable.  For  why  is  responsibility 
necessary,  and  how  comes  it  to  be  practic- 
able in  the  case  of  Ministers,  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  special 
functionaries?  It  is  because  thesmallness 
of  their  number  gives  them  an  interest  of 
their  own,  apart  from  and  often  hostile  to 
the  community  at  large;  it  is  because  this 
same  smallness  of  their  number  and  con- 
spicuousne&s  of  tiieir  position,  enables  the 
public  to  keep  a  steady  watch  upon  them; 
lastly,  it  is  because  the  specialty  and 
continuity  of  their  functions  also  enables 
the  public  to  judge  whether  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  are  faithfully  or  negligently 
discharged.  Now,  Sir,  every  one  of  these 
three  leading  circumstances  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  the  parliamentary  electors. 
In  the  first  place  the  numbers  of  parlia- 
mentary electors  is  so  large* that  their 
interest  is  identified  with  the  people.  As 
«n  aggregate  body  they  can  have  no  sepa- 
rate interest  of  their  own.  They  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  people  themselves  in  miniature, 
and  on  a  reduced  scale.    Their  voice  is  a 


compendious  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
whole  nation.  Next,  this  extension  of  the 
numbers  of  electors,  which  identifies  them 
in  feelings  and  interest  with  the  entire  mass 
of  the  people,  and  thus  gives  you  the  best 
possible  security  for  their  choosing  well  if 
they  are  left  to  themselves — this  same  cir- 
cumstance, 1  say,  renders  it  preposterous 
to  talk  of  them  as  a  body  of  intermediate 
agents,  responsible  to  any  extraneous  and 
ultimate  superior.  How  idle  would  it  be 
to  pretend  to  attach  any  responsibility  to 
an  aggregate  body  of  700,000  or  800,000 
persons,  and  that,  too,  a  scattered,  fluc- 
tuating, and  untraceable  multitudet  If 
goodness  of  election  depends  upon  the 
responsibility  of  electors  we  cannottoosoon 
repeal  the  Reform  Act,  and  cut  down  our 
electors  to  a  select  few — for  the  smaller  the 
constituency  the  more  perfect  will  respon- 
sibility become ;  nay,  the  constituency  of 
Old  Sarum  before  the  Reform  Act  pre- 
sented an  example  of  electoral  respon- 
sibility exalted  to  its  highest  point.  Lastly, 
Sir,  I  beg  to  consider  what  is  it  that  an 
elector  has  to  do,  and  then  ask  yourself 
how  the  performance  of  his  task  can  ever 
be  made  the  subject  of  unaccountability 
to  parties  without.  He  has  no  specific 
train  of  duties  to  perform  on  which  the 
criticism  of  the  public  can  fasten ;  he  has 
only  to  record  his  preference,  without  any 
reason  assigned,  between  two  or  more 
candidates,  and  the  virtue  of  the  process 
consists  in  his  delivering  his  judgment 
genuinely  and  sincerely — iniegro  et  libero 
animo.  Now,  Sir,  I  confidently  maintain 
that  this  is  a  process  which  must  springy 
exclusively  from  the  free  will  and  inward 
conscience  of  the  elector  himself.  No 
human  supervision  can  extort  from  him  a 
true  verdict,  because  no  human  eye  can 
discern  what  the  true  verdict  is.  If  respon. 
sibility  to  the  public  has  any  effect  upon 
him  at  all  it  will  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  own  judgment  altogether,  and  vote  for 
that  candidate  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  public ;  thus  violating  the 
most  essential  obligation  of  the  franchise. 
Look  at  it  which  way  you  will.  Sir,  this 
idea  of  the  responsibility  of  the  electora 
is  a  compound  of  mischief  and  illusion. 
The  numbers  of  the  body  and  the  nature 
of  the  franchise  conspire  to  render  it  use- 
less to  any  good  purpose,  and  effectual  only 
in  silencing  the  free  and  honest  expression 
of  individual  conscience.  Sir,  on  the  former 
occasion  when  I  brought  forward  this 
motion  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
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Stroud  contended  that,  though  the  ballot 
does  away  with  all  evil  influences  over 
Toters,  it  removes  them  at  the  same  time 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  good  and  improving 
influences.  I  may  safely  challenge  the 
noble  Lord,  or  any  one  else,  to  prove  that 
such  an  effect  will  flow  from  it.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  good  influences  except 
those  which  operate  upon  the  elector 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  conscience 
and  conviction  —  those  which  he  obeys 
freely  and  spontaneously,  apart  from  all 
calculations  of  future  profit  or  loss  to  him- 
self. Now,  will  any  portion  of  such  in- 
fluences as  these  be  enfeebled  when  the 
suffrage  is  rendered  secret?  Sir,  I  con- 
tend that  they  will  all  be  left  entire  and 
unimpaired.  They  will  be  as  powerful 
under  the  ballot  as  they  are  at  present; 
nay,  they  will  be  expanded  and  fostered 
to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  it  is  at 
present  practicable.  It  is  against  the  evil 
influences,  specially  and  exclusively,  that 
the  ballot  makes  war — against  those  com- 
pulsory influences  which  determine  the 
vote  of  an  elector,  without  any  reference 
to  his  own  feelings  and  conviction— against 
those  appeals  to  his  hopes  and  fears  uhich 
vitiate  the  integrity  of  the  vote  altogether. 
Sir,  I  am  as  anxious  as  the  noble  lord  can 
be  to  multiply  good  influences  over  voters 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  I  defy  him .  to 
point  out  any  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
object  half  so  effectual  as  secrecy  and 
freedom  of  the  suffrage.  The  evil  influences 
at  elections  are  now  most  formidable  and 
triumphant;  it  is  publicity  alone  which 
secures  to  them  this  triumph ;  it  is  pub- 
licity which  renders  thousands  of  honest 
voters  traitors  to  their  political  convic- 
tions and  to  their  inward  conscience, 
though  it  cannot  in  any  case  create  n 
sense  of  public  duty  in  the  bosom  of  tho  |to  p'» 
dishonest.     Make  the  suffrage  secret,  and  \i\ttun 

?oa  banish  all  these  evil  influences  at  once.  I  row ' 
'ou  leave  uncontrolled  scope  to  the  gentlo  i 
ascendancy  of  persuasion  and  advice  from 
those  who  can  engao^e  tlic  elector's  esteem  : 
you  impose  upon  every  one  who  wishes  f- 
obtain  a  vote  the  necessity  of  appeal itrtr  >•• 
the  inward  reason  or  feeling:!?  of  tlie  voi.  i 
This  is  alt  which  public  authority  <•  ui  » 
aa4  f  may  add  all  that  public  aun" 
need  do,  to  multiply  ":'>n'l  inrium 
voters;  and  this  will  l-  ••-  ' 
plisbed  by  means  fJ'  ♦■ 
Hitherto,  Sir,  T  have  *»n"K'". 
ejects  of  the  bal^oi   ri« 
timidation  over  ^l^<^i<  i 


T  shall  b^  told  that  it  will  nnt  hf»  f»mial]y 
effectual  in  preventincr  Hrlhory.     No  rionbt. 
Sir,  the  specific  agency  of  th^  bnllot   t«* 
against  intimidstion  ;  but  its  effect  will  ho 
important  and  powerful  inoheekinfrhrihrry. 
It  will  entirely  suppress  bribery  accordmf;- 
to  the  modes  at  present  prnrtised  ;  it  will 
greatly   hamper  and    discourage   briheiv 
under  any  conceivable  form  or  process  ; 
it  will  render  the  attempt  to  bribe,  even 
ander  the  most  favourable  circumsfanee**, 
more  uncertain,  more  costly,  moredifH'^nii, 
and  more  hazardous.     When  the  suffrn-  c 
becomes  secret  you  cannot  buy  an  electors 
vote  individually  and  separately;   for  ii- 
cannot  sell  the  cerlainty  of  his  vote:   i- 
can  only  sell  the  probability  of  it ;  thi^  <« 
the  best  which  he  has  to  otier.     He  n    * 
certainly  offer  this  contingency  for  s  • 
if  any  one  will  buy  it ;  but  what  n^^- 
his  senses' will  ever  pay  doun  ih€t  pn^^' 
money  for  a  commodity  ot  wh.cMi  "  * 
to  be  no  assured  and  osten'-ci    <!•  • 
Surely  this  is  a  speculation  ro  unr    . 
and  perilous  that  very  tew  bri  jt . 
at  all  inclined  to  enji>?r::  n.  ,; 
deal  of  bribery  now  f  oe?  on  tti- . . . 
channels,  and  by  the  n/^-n  % 
partisans  of  the  canfhu.i' 
help  of  admission  to  nu- 
descriptions  ot  pitrfv-  • 
will    tiiid   detailed   :ui  .     . 
evidence  of  Mr.  \  i  • 
before  the  OoitumH-.  . 
elector  entitlr-?  I    ■■ 
t»:ood  thimrs  bw 
freeman  or  a  '• . 
can    this   cot 
corrnnt  tral:* 
when  vot"-;  .. 
if  wdl  lj'*  • 
his  bar"-   i 
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Sir,  though  I  subscribe  to  this  argurocnt 
as  au  objection  against  narrow  constituen- 
cies^ I  am  not  afraid  to  contend  that  in 
every  constituency,  small  as  well  as  large, 
the  Ballot  will  render  bribery  far  more 
hazardous  and  deceitful,  far  more  clumsy 
and  inconvenient,  than  it  is  at  present. 
In  fact  the  Ballot  will  go  nearer  to  eradi- 
cate bribery  altogether  than  any  other 
measure  which  could  be  devised  while  the 
suffrage  remains  public.  There  is  this 
essential  distinction  between  bribery  and 
intimidation,  in  both  vou  have  two  con- 
spirators  who  confederate  against  the  free- 
dom and  purity  of  election ;  but  in  the 
case  of  intimidation  one  of  the  conspirators 
is  an  unwilling  agent,  and  therefore  the 
conspiracy  is  totally  broken  up  the  moment 
he  is  left  to  his  own  free  will.  Whereas 
in  the  case  of  bribery  both  parties  are  wil- 
ling agents,  in  so  far  as  they  can  trust  each 
other,  and,  therefore,  the  same  precau- 
tions are  not  so  omnipotent  to  their  in- 
tended purpose — they  serve  only,  but  they 
do  serve  most  effectually,  to  disconcert 
and  confound  such  a  conspiracy,  by  de- 
stroying all  evidence  or  certainty  of  the 
consummation  of  the  bargain.  Whoever 
thinks  that  this  is  doing  little  let  him  show 
me  any  other  plan  which  will  do  as  much, 
assuming  the  publicity  of  the  vote  to  be 
preserved.  But  surely.  Sir,  my  cause 
would  be  complete,  even  if  I  were  to  wave 
all  mention  of  bribery,  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Ballot  will  effectually  ex- 
tirpate intimidation.  Your  honest  voters 
cry  to  you  for  protection  against  intimida- 
tion— they  are  men  who  would  spurn  the 
idea  of  a  bribe,  or  of  turning  their  votes  to 
any  corrupt  profit — but  they  do  pray  to  be 
guarded  against  wrong,  and  loss,  and  op- 
pression in  the  conscientious  exercise  of 
their  franchise.  A  measure  is  proposed 
which  completely  accomplishes  this  object ; 
and  I  am  really  to  be  told,  as  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  it — "  No  ;  we  cannot  grant  you 
the  Ballot;  it  is  true  that  it  does  away 
with  intimidation  entirely,  but  there  are 
some  distant  possibilities  of  bribery  which 
it  leaves  not  absolutely  barred  out,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  worth  our  consideration." 
I  must  contend,  Sir,  that  this  would  be  the 
most  extraordinary  ground  of  exception 
ever  yet  taken  to  any  legislative  proposi- 
tion. Here  are  two  diseases,  both  of  most 
pernicious  working.  A  remedy  lies  before 
you,  by  which  the  one  may  be  completely 
cured,  the  other  greatly  abated ;  yet  you 
cast  it  contemptuously  away  because  you 


cannot  sweep  the  country  clean  of  both 
diseases  at  once.     Let  me  venture  to  re- 
mind you,  Sir,  that  if  it  be  difficult,  as  it 
certainly  is  difficult,  to  prevent  dishonest 
voters  from  playing  you  false  and  betray- 
ing their  trust,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  say  the 
more  carefully  ought  you  to  watch   over 
and  cherish  the  untainted  portion  of  your 
constituency.     Protect  them   from   being 
dragged  into  dishonest  voting  against  their 
own    will,   by   unrighteous   violence    and 
compulsion.     If  you  cannot  eradicate  cor- 
rupt disposition  universally,  at  least  keep 
the  path  of  honesty  safe  and  clear  for  the 
willing  citizen  to  walk  in.     I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself.  Sir,  that  the  Legislature 
will  persist  in  withholding  the  precautions 
necessary  for  this  simple,  though  solemji, 
purpose.     It  is  my  duty  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  other  objections  which  I  know  to  be 
made  against  the  Ballot,  and  I  shall  pro* 
ceed  to  do  so  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  regretting  very  much  the  necessity 
of  troubling  the  House  at  so  much  length. 
I  know  that  1  have  to  combat  a  feeling  of 
degradation  which  some  Gentlemen  attach 
to  the  use  of  secrecy  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  purpose.     No  doubt,  Sir^  there  are 
numberless  cases  in  which  publicity  is  of 
unspeakable  moment;  but  reflection  will 
teach  us  that  this  rule  is  far  from  being 
universal.     What  man  is  there  who  has 
not  experienced,  in  the  most  trying  con- 
junctures of  his  life,  the  blessing  of  con- 
fidential  communication    with    a    friend, 
enabling  him  as  it  does  to  procure  informa- 
tion or  advice,  which  could  never  be  safely 
proclaimed  to  the  public  ?     What  member 
of  a  club  is  there  who  does  not  feel  that 
the  harmony  and  kindly  fellowship  among 
the  general  body  is  essentially  maintained 
by  the  secrecy  with  which  voting  is  carried 
on  ?     Well,  then.  Sir,  the  special  point  of 
your  consideration  is,  whether  voting  at 
Parliamentary   elections  is  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  secrecy  is  better  or 
worse  than  publicity.     Now,  Sir,  perhaps 
I  may  be  considered  as  unduly  presump- 
tuous; but  I  challenge  any  gentleman  to 
point  out  any  one  good  consequence  arising 
from  publicity  of  votes,  or  any  one  bad 
consequence  arising  from  secrecy  of  votes 
at  Parliamentary  elections.     One  thing  is 
undeniable — such  publicity  is  in  no  respect 
conducive,  in  many  respects  injurious,  to 
the  main  purposes  of  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, which  is  to  ascertain  exactly  a'nd 
faithfully  who  it  is  that  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  majority  of  every  constituency. 
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What  profit  is  gained  beyond  the  satisfaction 
ofvaguecuriosity  bypublishingthe  poll-book 
with  the  names  oftlie  majority  and  minority, 
a  record  of  names  often  procured  as  much 
by  forced  levies  as  by  voluntary  enlistment? 
Gentlemen,  may,  perhaps  say, that  the  vote 
of  the  superior  person  must  be  proclaimed, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  in- 
dex to  the  inferior.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  this  reasoning  if  votes  were  the 
only  way  open  to  a  man  of  makingknown  his  | 
political  opinions — but  I   need  not  remind 
you,  Sir,  that  secrecy  of  voting  is  perfectly  j 
compatible  with  full  publication  of  opinions  j 
by  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  wherever  any 
man  chooses  to  make  his  opinions  public. 
If  there   are,   however,  as  in  fact  there 
always  are,  a  certain  per  centage  of  voters, 
who  do  not  choose  thus  to  make  procla- 
mation of  their  political  feelings;  men,  who 
either  from   backwardness  of  temper,  or 
from  dependence  of  position,  shrink  from 
open  collision  with  their  private  friends, 
neighbours,  and    patriots — where   is   the 
advantage  of  forcing  these   men  to  vote 
aloud,   and     thus    record    themselves  as 
formal  partisans,  against  their  own  tem- 
per   and   inclination  ?      Sir,    I    contend 
there  is  every  disadvantage  in  putting  this 
constraint  upon  them  ;  for,  by  refusing  to 
take  their  votes  quietly  and  confidentially, 
you  force  them  to  consider,  not  which  is 
the  right  side,  but  which  is  the  strongest 
side ;    you   incur    the   risk   of  deterring 
them  from  giving  their  votes  at  all ;  you 
incur  a  still  greater  risk  of  obtaining  from 
them  a  spurious  vote,  instead  of  a  genuine 
vote.     Sir,  I    look  in  vain   for   any  one 
advantage,  private  or  public,  derived  from 
publicity  of  votes ;  I  find  no  one  disadvan- 
tage, still  more  no  dishonour,  attached  to 
secrecy.     His  Majesty,  in  calling  a  new 
Parliament  wishes  to  get  together  a  House 
of  Commons  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people.     In  order  to  be  sure  that  he 
arrived  at  the  truth,  he  takes  the  opinion 
of  every  separate  elector,  confidentially, 
apart  from  the  hearing  of  any  one  else.  | 
What  dishonour  can  there  be  in  secrecy, 
when  it  is  only  the  handmaid  of  sincerity,  ^ 
the  pledge  of  free  speech,  as  between  the 
voter  and  the  public  ?  I  think,  Sir,  I  have 
some  reason  to  remark,  if  not  to  complain, 
that  persons   who  object  to  the  vote  by 
ballot,  overlook  constantly  the  main  and 
direct  purpose  of  Parliamentary  election, 
and    fasten  their   attention  upon  certain 
collateral  circumstances,  which  at  best  can 
only  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  we 
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have  ensured  the  accomplishment  of  the 
primary  end.  For  example,  many  Gentle- 
men assail  the  ballot  on  the  ground,  that 
it  enables  an  elector  to  promise  his  vote  to 
one  man  and  give  it  to  another;  or  to 
declare  that  he  has  voted  in  one  way, 
when  he  has  really  voted  in  the  opposite. 
Now,  Sir,  before  I  examine  the  real  value 
of  this  objection,  let  me  first  ask  what  it 
has  to  do  with  the  main  purpose  for  which 
Parliamentary  elections  take  place  ?  That 
purpose  is,  to  collect  faithfully  the  real 
sense  of  the  qualified  voters  as  to  the 
choice  of  representatives.  I  believe  there 
is  no  Gentleman  of  any  party  who  denies 
that  this  is  the  grand  aim  of  Parliamentary 
elections.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  this  end  shall 
be  attained ;  and  if  you  do  not  insure  it, 
you  may  almost  as  well  dispense  with 
elections  altogether,  involving  as  they  do 
so  n^uch  trouble  and  expense,  so  much 
animosity  and  uneasiness  of  every  kind. 
Now,  such  being  the  acknowledged  pur- 
pose of  elections,  I  contend  that,  in  dis- 
cussing the  ballot,  I  am  bound  to  show 
that  secret  sufifrage  is  better  than  open 
suffrage,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
real  sense  of  the  voters.  My  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  to  disprove 
it.  But  do  they  disprove  it?  Sir,  I  con- 
tend that  not  only  do  they  not  disprove  it, 
but  they  do  not  even  approach  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  attempted  to  prove — and  I 
think  I  have  proved — that  secret  suffrage 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
honest  voter  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  the  public.  Do  my  oppo- 
nents refute  me,  and  prove  the  contrary  ? 
They  do  no  such  thing.  They  omit  alto- 
gether the  duty  of  the  voter  towards  the 
public,  and  they  carry  your  attention  to 
the  private  obligation  of  the  voter,  as  re- 
gards some  third  party ;  they  expatiate  on 
the  maintenance  of  good  faith,  as  between 
promiser  and  promisee.  I  must  consider 
that  this  is  a  pure  diversion  of  your  atten- 
tion away  from  the  main  point  at  issue  ; 
for  the  business  of  the  Legislature  is,  to 
place  an  elector  on  the  best  and  most 
convenient  footing,  for  discharging  the 
special  duty  required  of  him  by  the  public ; 
whether  he  tells  truth,  or  keeps  his  promises 
to  third  parties,  must  be  left  to  his  own 
feelings  and  his  own  sense  of  propriety. 
But,  Sir,  let  us  take  the  objection  as  it 
stands,  and  inquire  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  ballot,  we  are  told,  will  lead  to  false 
promises  and  false  declarations  on  the 
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part  of  voters.  How  or  why  should  it  pro- 
duce this  effect  ?  Does  it  command  any 
voter  to  break  his  promise?  Does  it  hold 
out  to  him  any  new  inducement  or  reward 
for  breaking  his  promise  ?  No,  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  it  merely  enjoins  him  to  per- 
form the  act  of  voting  without  a  witness, 
and  thus  indirectly  enables  him  to  vote 
either  according  or  contrary  to  any  previ- 
ous promise,  without  being  found  out,  if 
he  be  inclined  to  do  so.  Certainly,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  private  and 
solitary  act  of  every  man's  life;  but  why 
are  hon.  Gentlemen  so  very  much  afraid, 
lest  electors  who  vote  by  ballot  should 
break  their  promises  the  moment  they  are 
enabled  to  do  so  with  impunity  ?  Sir,  it 
is  but  too  well  known,  that  the  promise 
given  by  a  voter  is,  in  a  thousand  cases, 
extorted  and  compulsory ;  it  is  a  promise 
neither  consonant  to  his  own  free  will, 
nor  dictated  by  his  own  conviction ;  a 
promise  which  he  would  never  have  made 
except  to  one  who  took  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  him,  and  who  possessed  the 
power  of  inflicting  penalty  upon  him  in 
case  of  refusal.  Now,  Sir,  promises  like 
these,  the  off*spring  originally  of  importu- 
nity and  compulsion,  will  only  be  sure  of 
observance  through  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  compulsion  ;  they  may  probably 
be  infringed,  when  the  ballot  has  left  every 
voter  to  his  own  free  will.  But  the  volun- 
tary promises— those  which  have  been 
freely  given,  and  which  carry  the  heart 
and  feelings  of  the  voter  along  with  them 
— promises  of  this  kind  will  never  be  bro- 
ken, even  though  the  vote  be  given  in  the 
thickest  darkness,  and  with  the  fullest  sense 
of  impunity.     We  are  told  by  Milton  that 

'*  Ease  will  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void." 

But  wherever  the  vow  has  not  been 
made  in  pain — wherever  ease  has  made  the 
row,  ease  will  keep  it  also.  This,  Sir,  is 
the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  of  pro- 
mise-breaking, and  I  intreat  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it,  that  none  but  compul- 
sory promises  are  in  danger  of  being  broken 
when  rotes  are  given  secretly.  Let  me 
put  the  question  now,  what  mischief  would 
ensue  if  these  compulsory  promises  should 
come  to  be  broken  }  A  voter  ought  not  to 
make  such  a  promise  if  it  be  at  variance 
with  his  own  sentiments  and  conscience. 
Granted  ;  but  assuming  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  weakness  and  the  wrong  of 
giving  such  a  promise,  are  we  to  arrange 
our  system  of  voting  for  the  express  pur- 
pose Of  compelling  him  to  keep  it?    To 


do    this    would   be    nothing   less  than 
seeking    to  deprive  the    voter,    by  our 
own    act,    of    the    means   of    faithfully 
discharging  his  duty  to   his  country— a 
duty  prior  to  all  private  agreements  with 
third  parlies — a  duty  implied  in  the  very 
possession  and  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Why,  Sir,  when  the  choice  lies,  as  it  does 
in  this  case,  between  breaking  a  wrongful 
promise  and  violating  the  duty  which  the 
elector  owes  to  his  country,  can  there  be  a 
moment's  hesitation  which  of  the  two  we 
ought  to  enforce,  and  which  we  ought  to 
condemn — we  who  sit  in  this  House  as  the 
chosen  guardians  of  the  public  rights  and 
franchise — we  who  derive  our  sole  title  to 
confidence  and  authority  from  presumed 
purity  of  election  ?     Let  me  again  bring  to 
your  recollection.  Sir,  the  object  and  aim 
with  which  the  Committee  of  last  year 
was  constituted.     We  desire  to  put  down 
intimidation  and  to  uphold  the  freedom  of 
the  vote.     But  I  affirm  that  we  are  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  intimidator,  and 
practically  annihilating  the  freedom  of  the 
vote,    when   we  countenance  and  ratify 
these  compulsory  promises.     The  intimi- 
dator begins  by  compelling  a  voter  to  pro- 
mise ;  and  are  we  then  really  to  say,  "  Be- 
cause you  have  compelled  the  man  to  pro- 
mise against  his  will,  therefore  you  have 
acquired  good  title  to  compel  him  loavote?" 
Sir,  I  say,  that  this  would   be  no  less 
monstrous  in  principle  than  inconsistent 
with  our  own  resolutions  and  professions. 
It  would  be  to  guarantee  the  last  stage  of 
tyranny  out  of  respect  to  the  first.  Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  put  down  in- 
timidation effectually  you  must  use  a  very 
different  language  towards  the  intimidator. 
You    must  render  the  attainment  of  his 
final  purpose  impracticable.     You  must 
show  him  plainly,  that  whatever  be  his 
power  of  extorting  promises  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  smallest   power  of 
extorting  votes;  and  you  will  then  pre- 
vent these  compulsory  promises  from  being 
ever  demanded,  when  you  show  that  they 
afford  no  security  for  performance.     The 
evil  of  intimidation,  the  evil  of  mendacity, 
and  the  evil  of  promise-breaking,  will  all 
disappear  at  the  same  time,  and   before 
one  and  the  same  simple  remedy — a  free 
and  secret  vote.     Sir,  I  am  deeply  sensi* 
ble  that  I  have  drawn  but  loo  largely  on 
the  patience  of  the  House;  yet,  before  I 
sit  down,  there  is  one  argument  which    T 
am  obIi;;ed  briefly  to  examine,  because  it 
is  constantly  argued  as  an  objection  against 
the  vote  by  ballot.     Hon.  Gentlemen   tell 
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me  that  the  bnUot  will  be  fatal  to  what 
they  call  the  legitimate  influence  of  pro- 
perty.    Now,  Sir,  I  deny  this  easertion 
point  blank  in   any   defensible  meaning 
which  the  words  '*  legitimate  influence''  can 
be  made  to  bear — in  any  meaning  of  the 
words  which  a  patriot  or  a  fieeman  can 
acknowledge.      I   assert,  fearlessly,   that 
under  a  system  of  secret  voting,  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  property  will  be  pre- 
served unimpaired;  nay,  more,  that  it  will 
be  even  exalted  beyond  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent*    There  is  only  one  species  of  influ- 
ence which  the  ballot  will  withdraw  from 
a  rich  man — it  will  take  away  the  power 
of  rewarding  or  punishing  electors  accord* 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  vote.  Now, 
Sir,  I  would  ask,  and  I  hope  the  question 
will  be  plainly  answered,  whether  it  be  re- 
ally this  power  of  rewarding  or  punishing 
electors  which  Gentlemen  mean  when  they 
talk  of  the  **  legitimate  influence  of  pro- 
perty V*    Does  the  House  intend  to  recog- 
nise in  any  one  citizen  of  this  community 
—  Peer  or  Commoner,  titled  or  untitled — a 
legitimate  authority  to  reward  or  punish 
electors  for  their  votes?  if  we  do,  Sir,  the 
sooner  in  all   consistency  we  repeal  our 
statutes  against  bribery  the   better — the 
sooner  we  drop  the  farce  of  affecting  to 
condemn   intimidation  the  better.     For, 
what  is  this  privilege  of  giving  to  an  elec- 
tor a  reward  for  his  vote  in  plain  and  un. 
varnished    English,  except  bribing  him  ? 
and  what  is  the  privilege  of   punishing 
him  for  his  vote  except  a  licence  of  inti- 
midation ?  But  I,  Sir,  deny  the  position  en- 
tirely.     I   maintain  that  this    influence 
which  arises  from  the  power  of  rewarding 
or  punishing  voters,  is  repudiated  by  the 
law  and  by  the  Constitution,     I  maintain, 
that  a  man  is  no  more  warranted  in  em- 
ploying his  legal  powers  as  a  landlord  for 
the  purpose  of  seducing  and  coercing  bis 
tenants    votes,    than   in    employing    his 
funded  property  to  distribute  among  them 
bribes  in  hard  cash.  It  is  the  ancient  doc« 
trine  of  the  Constitution  that  elections 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  the  ballot 
can  have  no  other  eflect  than  that  of  real- 
ising this  strictly  constitutional  end.  But  all 
legitimate  influence  of  property  consists 
fully  with  freedom  of  election,  and  there- 
fore it  consists  fully  with  vote  by  ballot. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  wealth   and  con- 
spiouous  station,  unless  they  are  coupled 
with  repulsive  or  contemptible  personal 
qualities,  impart  great  additional  weight 
toHhe  reooinmendation  of  their  possessor, 


'<  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  */'  his 
authority  is  quoted  and  his  example  imi- 
tated, even  by  many  who  have  no  favour 
to  hope,  and  no  injury  to  fear  from  him. 
His  wishes  are  still  further  likely  to  be 
obeyed  if  he  is  the  object  of  gratitude  for 
past  favours,  or  of  respect  for  public  use- 
fulness.    Now,  Sir,  here  is  a  very  pow- 
erful body  of  influence  insured  to  a  rich 
man  unless  he  forfeit  it  by  his  personal 
demerit.     I  call  it  a  perfectly  legitimate 
influence,  and  I  call  it  so  not  less  because 
it   rests  partly  upon  good  personal  qua- 
lities, than  because  it  is  gentle  and  kindly 
in  its  working,  looking  only  for  open  and 
spontaneous  sympathy  and  grateful  obe- 
dience, and  implying  neither  violence  on 
the  one  side  nor  degradation  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  triumph  and  the  glory  of  this  le- 
gitimate influence  of  property  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
entire  freedom  and  secrecy  of  suffrage**^ 
nay,  more,  that  it  is  exalted  and  enhanced 
by  freedom  qf  election,  most  powerfully 
felt  where  the  suffrage  is  the  most  free, 
where  the  voter  is  best  protected  against 
everything  like  compulsion  and  tyranny. 
Sir,  I   have  now  exhausted,  not  indeed 
all  that  can  be  said  on  this  important 
subject,  but  at  least  all  that  the  House 
will  bear  to  hear  from  me  about  it,  and  I 
have  to  thank  them  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  listened.     Before  I  con- 
clude, permit  me  in  a  few  words  to  recall 
to  your  attention   the  point  on  which  you 
are  about  to  decide.   Permit  roe  to  remind 
you  that  I  am  aiming  at  no  end  which  is 
not  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense  con- 
stitutional.    I  am  aiming  at  nothing  ex- 
cept the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  Par- 
liamentary suffrage  ;  a  purpose  not  merely 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  but 
absolutely  essential  to  its  workings  and 
vitality — absolutely  essential   to   the  at- 
tainment of  a  House  of  Commons  really 
possessing  the  confldence  of  the  people, 
which  the  Reform  Act  so  emphatically  pro- 
mised to  us.     Permit  me  further  to  call  to 
your  remembrance  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  freedom  of  election,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  is  in  many  places  little  better 
than  a  dream  and  a  Action.     Your  elec- 
tion arrangements  are  traversed  on  all  . 
sides  by  corruption  and  intimidation  ;  your 
electors  are,  in  many  cases  compelled  to 
vote   against    their   real    sentiments^-in 
many    cases    deterred    from    voting    at 
all.  '  This    fact,    if   indeed    it  were  not 
already    notorious    enough,    has    been 
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publicly  and  incontestibly  certified  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  your  own  Committee, 
and  I  venture  to  warn  you,  that  if,  after 
such  overwhelming  notoriety  of  the  evil, 
you  remain  deaf  to  all  suggestions  of  a  re- 
medy, you  will  implicate  yourself  in  some- 
thing Httle  short  of  the  guilt  of  connivance 
and  participation.  Now,  Sir,  for  this 
acknowledged  evil  I  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  Let  those  who  object  to 
it  provide  a  better  if  they  can.  All  I 
shall  say  is,  that  my  ingenuity  can  dis- 
cover no  other  remedy  either  like  or  se- 
cond to  it.  I  propose  to  you  the  vote  by 
ballot;  a  measure  simple,  specific,  easy 
of  introduction,  and  bearing  precisely 
upon  the  mischiefs  under  your  consider- 
ation. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you 
that  the  ballot  is  an  antidote  complete, 
unfailing,  and  all-suflficient,  as  against 
the  master-evil  of  intimidation,  and  that 
it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  correctives 
as  against  bribery.  I  have  proved  that  it 
18  the  only  expedient  for  enabling  an 
honest  voter  to  walk  in  the  path  of  con- 
science without  serious  loss  and  peril ; 
and  that  the  State  can  have  no  security 
for  obtaining  what  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  election — a  genuine  and  sincere  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  from  the  elector — 
except  by  taking  his  vote  in  secrecy  and 
solitude — 
*'  Nam  vene  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur  \  et  eripitur  persona,  manet  res." 
I  press  upon  you  the  adoption  of  the  bal- 
lot, DO  less  as  an  effectual  protection  to  the 
honest  voter^  which  he  has  the  fullest  right 
to  demand,  than  as  a  certificate  to  the 
public  of  the  genuineness  of  all  votes,  and 
of  the  unimpeachable  title  of  all  repre- 
sentatives chosen.  I'he  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  that  the  votes  at  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament  be  taken  se- 
cretly by  way  of  Ballot. 

Mr.  Leader:  Although  I  feel  that  in 
seconding  the  motion  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  London,  I  have  a  very 
difficult  task  to  perform,  yet  were  the  task 
ten  times  more  difficult  I  should  have  un- 
dertaken it  with  pleasure  and  alacrity, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  success  of 
this  measure  would  confer  a  more  valuable 
and  substantial  benefit  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  than  any  measure  of  reform 
which  is  at  nresent  in  agitation  ;  for  with- 
out free  ana  unbiassed  voting  at  elections 
you  cannot  have  fair  and  full  representa- 
tion ;  and  without  such  representation  you 
cannot  have  good  government.  The  poor, 
that  is,  the  comparatively  poor  and  de- 


pendent electors  (one-half,  if  not  two-thirdi 
of  the  constituency),  complain,  and  justly 
do  they  complain,  that  the  Legislature  has 
given  them  the  shadow  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance— the  letter,  but  not  the  spirit— the 
word^  but  not  the  deed — the  mere  resem- 
blance of  an  elective  franchise,  and  not  the 
elective  franchise  itself;  for  it  has  given 
to  the  registered  electors  the  nominal  fa- 
culty of  voting  for  Members  of  Parliameot, 
but  it  has  virtually  reserved  to  others  the 
real  power,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of  in- 
fluencing, and  compelling  and  coercinu;  the 
vote  nominally  and  ostensibly  given  by  the 
elector  himself.    Now,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  influence  ;  there  is,  firht,  the  moral  in. 
fluence  which  a  great  man,  who  is  also  a 
good  man,  is  certain  to  obtain  over  the 
opinions,  the  feelings,  the  very  thoughts 
of  his  poorer  neighbours  and  dependents ; 
of  that  influence  no   roan  can  complain. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immoral 
influence  not  gained  by  goodness ;  but  by 
strength  over  weakness,  by  wealth  over 
poverty,   by  greatness   over  dependence, 
and  exercised  not  with  a  beneficent  desire 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  to  augment  the  power  or  promote  the 
selfish  interests  of  those  who  exercise  it  $ 
such,  I  regret  to  say,  is  the  influence  too 
commonly  used  by  the  creditor  ovrr  the 
debtor — by  the  rich  over  the  poor — ^by  the 
great  merchant  over  the  small  trader — ^by 
the  landlord  over  the  tenant,  by  the  great 
and  the  powerful,  in  short,  over  the  hum- 
ble and  the  weak ;  to  buch  an  extent,  in- 
deed, does  this  system  of  undue  influence 
prevail  in  this  country,  that  most  landlords 
appear  to  think  they  have  as  good  a  right 
to  their  tenant's  vote  as  to  the  rent  of  their 
farms.   It  constantly  happens,  for  instance, 
that  a  landlord  makes  a  favour  of  granting 
his  permission  to  a  candidate,  or  to  a  can. 
didate's  friend,  to  canvass  his  tenants  for 
their  votes.     As  if,  forsooth,  the  candidate 
would  be  violating  the  landlord's  property, 
poachltog  upon  his  preserves,  if  he  were  to 
canvass  the  tenants  without  the  landlord's 
sanction.    Or  perhaps  the  landlord  may  be 
opposed  in  politics  (ostensibly,  at  least)  to 
the  candidate,  and  yet  willing  from  other 
causes  to  forward  nis  interest;  iheo   we 
may  suppose  the  candidate,  on  application 
for  the  landlord's  vote  and  interest,  to  be 
met  with  the  following  answer :  '*  I   am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  vote  for  you  myself* 
that  I  cannot  personally  interfere  in  your 
behalf,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  caa  do 
for  you ;  I  give  you  free  permission    to 
canvass  all  my  tenants,  I  dare  aay  many  of 
them  will  vote  for  you."    Kind  and  £;e-. 
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nerous  landlord  I  he  condescends  to  allow 
the  candidate  for  the  rotes  of  the  electors 
to  ask  those  of  the  electors  who  may  be  his 
tenants  what  their  opinion  really  is.     And 
yet  it  is  a  common  form  of  expression  to 
talk  of  taking  ''  the  sense  of  the  people^" 
while  a  candidate  cannot  eren  ask  the  peo. 
pie  what  their  opinion  is  unless  their  land- 
lord gives  him  permission  to  do  so.     This 
IS  clearly  stated  in  the  evidence  given  last 
year  before  the  Bribery  and  Intimidation 
Committee.     A  witness  was  asked^  "  Is  it 
usual  before  a  party  canvasses  the  tenants 
to  ask  the  landlord's  permission  to  do  so? 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  ***and  I  never  knew 
a  Tory  give  that  permission"  (to  his  ad- 
versary is  of  course  meant).     What  says 
another  witness  before  the  same  Commit- 
tee } — "  I  have  known  a  landlord  corre- 
spond with  a^ candidate  on  the  subject  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  I  have  known  him  send 
a  list  of  the  whole  of  his  tenants^  and  say 
that  he  should  come  with  them  and  vote 
one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation he  received  from  the  candidate." 
I  have  known  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances— I  will  not  mention  names — but  I 
know  the  fact  of  the  resident  agent  of  a 
considerable  property,  the  agent  being  of  a 
class  of  political  opinion  different  from  the 
politics  of  his  non-resident  master,  pro- 
mising all  the  votes  of  the  estate  to  a  can- 
didate.    I    wrote   to   London    to   a   high 
family  to  influence  this  steward  the  other 
way,  and  the  tenants  were  in  consequence 
all  polled  contrary  to  their  original  pro. 
mise,  ihrough  the  above  agent."  Well  and 
justly  may  the  tenants,  after  this,  com- 
plain, *'  that  the  I^egislature  has  given  to 
them  that  which  to  them  is  not  merely  of 
no  value,  but  an  injury;  for  it  compels 
them  to  go  to  the  poll  and  tell  a  moral  lie 
—voting  for  one  man  when  they  feel  it  a 
duty  to  vote  for  another."     Again,  Sir,  to 
prove  that  the  votes  of  tenants  are  con. 
Bidered   to  proceed  not  from   their  own 
feelingSi  or  knowledge,  or  conscience,  but 
from  their  landlord's  mandate,  is  it  not 
Dotoriously  matter  of  congratulation  among 
Tories^  when  a  great  estate  passes  by  in- 
heritance or  purchase,   or  other  means, 
from  a  Reformer  into  the  hands  of  a  Tory ; 
and^^  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  cause  cf 
rejoicing  among  Reformers  when  a  Tory's 
estate  passes  to  a  Reformer.     There  is  a 
case  in  point  which  occurred  only  last  year. 
In  the  western  division  of  Somerset  Lord 
Egremont  has  a  large  estate,  with  a  com- 
mand of»  perhaps,  SOO  or  300  voters.    'J'he 
nanagemeat  of  the  estate  was  intrusted 


to  a  resident  steward ;  till  within  a  year 
that  steward  was  a  staunch  old  Whig.     I 
need  not  inform  the  House  that  the  tenants 
always   voted    for   the   Whig   candidates. 
Well,  last  year  the  good  old  Whig  steward 
died,  and  after  a  short  interval  another 
steward  was  appointed.    The  new  steward 
is,  like  his  predecessor,  a  very  respectable 
barrister ;  but,  unlike  his  predecessor,  he  is 
a  very  decided  Tory.  He  is,  indeed,  chiefly 
famous  for  having  been  the  unsuccessful 
Tory  candidate  in  several  contested  elec- 
tions.    His   appointment  was   of   course 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  Tories  of  West 
Somerset.     *'  What  a  good  thing,"  they 
exclaimed,  *'  200  or  300  votes  taken  from 
those  horrid  Whigs,  and  given  to  us."  My 
hon.  Friends,  the  two  Liberal  Members  for 
West  Somerset,   looked  rather  grave  on 
the  subject,  even  though  they  had  a  ma- 
jority of  1 ,000  at  the  last  election — these 
200  or  300  votes  were  no  trifle.     Well,  a 
short  time  after  an  old  Tory  lady,  in  the 
same  division  of  Somerset,  died,  and  left 
her  estate  to  a  very  decided   Reformer. 
'^  Good  news,'*  said  my  hon.  Friends,  the 
Members   for   West   Somerset,   who   had 
looked  so  grave  on  the  appointment  of  the  . 
Tory  steward,  '^  This  is  some  compeuha- 
tion  for  that  unfortunate  afllkir."     Now> 
Sir,  these  facts  clearly  prove  one  thing — 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  whatever  the  tenant's  real  opinion 
may  be,  his  vote  should  invariably  follow 
the  vote  of  his  landlord.     I  find  another 
instance  of  this  sort  of  influence  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Bribery  and  In- 
timidation   Committee.      There  are,    in 
South   Devon,   three   parishes  lying    to- 
gether,   called   Ruttery,    Staverton,    and 
Broadhempston.     In  the  parish  of  Rattery 
there  were  twenty-one  votes  polled  at  the 
last  election  of  18S5.     Only  one  waa  a 
freeholder,  the  rest  were  leaseholders  under 
one  Hud  the  same  landholder.  Sir  Walter 
Carewy  to    whom   the  whole  parish   be- 
longs.     Now,   in   the  election   of  1832, 
these  electors  all  voted  for  Mr..Bultee], 
the  reform  candidate.     At  that  election, 
their  landlord.  Sir  Walter  Carew,  voted 
for  Mr.  Bulteel;  but  in  1835  they  all  voted 
for  Mr.  Parker,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
against  Lord  John  Russell.     What  could 
possibly  have  caused  this  total  change? 
When  I  tell  the  House  that  their  landlord, 
Sir  Walter  Carew,  voted  for  Mr.  Parker, 
they  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  it  necessary 
to  look  further  for  any  other  cause  ;   but 
Members  opposite  may  say,  as  the  land- 
lord of  Rattery  conscientio'Ml*'  changed 
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hh  opihioti,  why  should  not  hts  tentiiits  of 
Rattery  have  also  conscientiously  changed 
their  opinion  ?  There  is,  fortunately,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  a 
satisractory  answer  to  that  objection.  It 
seems  that  the  farmers  of  the  three  parishes 
of  Rattery,  Staverton,  and  Broadhemp- 
ston,  form  one  class  of  persons,are  a  very 
intelligent  set  of  men,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  associating  very  much  together  5  they 
are  all  of  them  Reformers  on  principle; 
and,  in  1832,  almost  all  of  them  voted  for 
the  reform  candidate;  but,  in  1835,  the 
farmers  of  one  of  the  three  parishes,  that  is 
of  Rattery,  voted  against  the  reform  can- 
didate, while  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
the  farmers  of  Staverton  and  Broadhemp- 
ston,  voted,  as  before,  almost  unanimously, 
in  favour  of  the  reform  candidate.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  partial  change  ?  Why, 
simply  this— that  in  Rattery  the  farmers 
were  all  under  the  influence  of  one  land- 
lord, who  had  changed  his  mind,  whereas 
the  farmers  of  Staverton  and  Broadhemp- 
ston  were  under  little  or  no  influence,  and 
could  vote  according  to  their  own  consci- 
entious opinions.  In  the  same  division  of 
Devon,  there  is  a  parish  called  Broadciist. 
In  1832,  nearly  all  the  electors  of  Broad- 
ciist voted  for  the  reform  candidate;  in 
1835,  six  only  voted  for  the  reform  candi- 
date, while  flftv  two  voted  for  the  anti-reform 
candidate.  What  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  great  change?  Were  the  farmers 
terrified  by  the  rapid  progress  of  reform,  or 
were  they  alarmed  with  the  Tory  outcry  of 
"  No  Popery."  No,  Sir,  there  is  a  much 
more  plain  and  simple  reason  for  their 
change  of  vote — they  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  one  landlord,  Sir  Thomas 
Ackland.  Now,  in  1832,  he  supported 
the  reform  candidate,  but  in  1835,  he  op- 
posed the  reform  candidate.  What  can 
be  more  proper,  or  more  natural,  in  the 
e)tisting  state  of  things,  than  that  his 
tenants  shojld  implicitly  follow  his  vote, 
and  change  their  opinions  with  the  changed 
opinions  of  their  landlord  T  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  citing  any  more  instances  of 
this  undue  influence ;  let  the  most  incredu- 
lous Member  look  into  the  evidence  given 
last  year  before  the  Bribery  and  Intimida- 
tion Committee,  and  be  must  be  convinced 
of  the  almost  universal  existence  of  this  im* 
moral  and  degtading  influence.  Now  if  this 
system  is  to  continue,  let  us  at  least  get  rid 
of  the  hypocritical  practice  of  registering 
the  tenants  of  a  great  man  as  so  many 

good  TOtei.    Let  U9  act  in  a  straightfor- 


ward, if  not  in  a  just  manner.    In  Sotttli 
Devon,  for  instance,  instead  of  regi8terin|; 
so  many  farmers  and  leaseholders  on  Lord 
RoUe's  estate,  as  so  many  distinct  atid  in- 
dependent votes,  let  us  at  once  write  down 
in  the  register—My  Lord  Rolie,  500  votes, 
in  right  of  500  serfs,  or  villeins,  or  farmers, 
or  leaseholders — call  them  what  you  will, 
the  name  signifies  little — who  must  vote  as 
he  commands  them.     Then,  on  the  other 
side,  put  down — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  so 
many  votes.;   and  so  on  with  all  the  great 
landed  proprietors.     This  method,  would, 
under  the  existing  system,  have  several 
very  good  effects — it  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  candidates  ;  instead  of 
canvassing  a  great  number  of  dependent 
voters,  they  would  have  to  ask  only  for 
the  votes  of  the  great  proprietors.  It  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  voters, 
and  thereby  prevent  much  misery  and  bad 
feeling.     It   would  have  a    good    moral 
effect,  as  it  would  prevent  most  of  the 
tyranny  and  hypocrisy  at  present  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  would  have  the  good  political 
effect,  that  the  tenants  would  become  in- 
dignant at  this  open  insult,  though  tbev 
now  endure  the  injury  with  the  flimsy  veil 
of  registration  thrown  over  it ;  they  would 
then  assert  their  rights,   and  dare  to  say 
that  their  votes  and  their  condCiences  were 
their  own,  and  not  their  landlords'.     In 
the  feudal  times  the  baron  was  followed  to 
the  wars  by  his  tenants — a  glittering  train 
of  steel-clad  men-at>arm8  :   the  system  is 
still  the  same  though  neither  so  war-like 
nor  so  imposing :   now  the  landlord  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  poll  by  his  tenauts— a  sub- 
missive train  of  coerced  electors;  and  the 
results  in  both  cases  are  nearly  the  saoae. 
In  old  times,  the  baron  who  could  raise 
the  greatest  number  of  good  fighting  meQ 
attained  for  himself  by  their  courage  and. 
good  service,  rank,  and  power,  and  con- 
sequence ;   in  these  times,   the  landlord 
who  can  command  the  greatest  number  of 
good  voting  men  is  sure,  through  their 
votes,  to  obtain  for  himself  or  his  family, 
place,  or  pension,  or  patronage ;  indee<l 
these  things  can  scarcely  bo  attained  in 
any  other  way.    Now  what  is  the  conae- 
quence  of  this  pernicious  and  most  iniquit- 
ous system  ?  Some  Members  may  think  it 
successful,    because    the  immecliate   ap- 
parent consequence  is  to  give  mora  Mem* 
bers  to  the  benches  opposite,  than  they 
would  otherwise  have ;  bnt  the  real  conse^ 
quence  which  must  ultimately  appear  evi- 
dent to  ftll  the  world  is  this,  that  th^ 
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gently  of  England  will  raise  up  a  bad 
fieeiing  against  themselves;    for  m  every 
coerced  elector,  in  every  tenant  who  has 
been  compelled  by  them  or  by  their  agents 
to  vote  against  his  opinion,  they  will  have 
a  secret  but  a  determined  enemy ;  that  the 
rich  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  find 
in   every  coerced  workman,  in  every  in- 
timidated tradesman,  a  secret  but  deler- 
mined  enemy.     I  have  myself  heard  the 
curses  and  the  threats  of  men  who   had 
been  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  sacri- 
fice their  vote  to  the  interest  of  their  chil- 
dren.    I  have  myself  heard  the  son  of  a 
voter    who   had   sufiTered  and   been   half 
ruined  because  he  would  not  give  a  dis- 
honest vote,  cursing  the  author  of  their 
misery,  and  wishing  him  in  his  grave.  Are 
these  the  feelings   which   the  gentry   of 
England  desire  to  produce  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  ?  They  may  sneer 
at  curses,    they   may  laugh   at   threats ; 
trusting  to  their  wealth,  and  their  station, 
and  their  power,   they  may  exclaim  with 
the  tyrant  of  old,  '*  Oderint  dum  metu- 
ant ;  **   but  the  time  must  come  when  the 
people's  hate  and  the  people's  indignation 
will  make  them  tremble.      I  have  spoken 
at  such  length,  and   with    such   warmth 
on   this  part  of  the   subject,   because  I 
know  that  the  abuse  of  influence  is  the 
great  and  glaring  evil  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  whoever  has  influence  exercises  it  — 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  he  never  stops 
to  inquire — and  so  perverted  is  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  this  subject,  that  most  men 
actually  think  that  they  are  committing  no 
offence,  either  against  justice  or  morality, 
when  they  are  using  their  influence  to  com- 
pel a  dependent  to  choose  between  disho- 
nesty and  ruin.      I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the 
question  of  what  the   elective  franchise 
really  is.     Our  opponents  are  continually 
comparing  the  responsibility  of  electors  with 
the  responsibility  of  Judges,  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  Members  of  Parliament.  All 
these  persons,  they  say,  are  obliged  to  act 
openly,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions ;  why  should  the  elector  alone  be  pro- 
tected, by  secrecy,  from  responsibility  to  his 
fellow-citizens  ?     Now  this  comparison  is 
not  a  fair  one.      The  Judge  is  responsible 
to  the  community  for  a  fair  administration 
of  justice— the  Minister  is  responsible  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  country  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  ministerial  functions — 
the  Member  of  Parliament  is  responsible 
to  his  constituents  for  the  discharge  of  his 
PitrUMnentary  duties.     They  have  also 


each  of  them  a  still  higher  responsibility-— 
namely,  a  responsibility  to  their  own  con- 
science for  an  upright  discharge  of  their 
several  duties.      Now,   this  is  the  only 
responsibility  which  the  elector  shares  with 
them,  for  the  Legislature  has  determined 
that  every  man  possessing  a  certain  quali- 
fication, shall,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions, have  aright  to  be  registered  as 
an  elector ;  the  only  duty  demanded  of  him 
in  return  is,  that  he  shall  fairly  and  impar- 
tially, to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  exercise 
his  faculty  of  voting.  Theelective  franchise 
therefore,  is  not   properly  a  trust,  but  a 
right,  for  the  exercise  of  which  an  elector 
is  responsible,  not  to  his  landlord — not  to 
his  neighbours — not  to  the  non-electors — 
but    to  his  own   conscience   alone.      If, 
therefore,  it  is  shown   that   the   electors 
generally  cannot  freely  and  conscientiously 
exercise  their  right  of  voting  under  the 
present  system  of  open  voting,  the  Legis- 
lature is  bound  to  afford  them  protection 
in  some  way  or  another.     If  this  could  be 
done    without   the  secrecy    of  ballot,   it 
wuuld  be  an  admirable  thing  indeed  ;  but 
if  it  cannot  be  done  without,  then  it  must 
be  done  by  means  of  the  ballot ;  for  until 
the  voter  can  give  his  vote  as  he   pleases, 
all  (so  called)   representation   is  a  farce, 
and  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the  *'  sense 
of  the  people."     Now,  Sir,   to  examine 
some   of   the   arguments    and    assertions 
usually  ur^ed  against  the  ballot,  as  to  its 
being  un-English,  and  calculated  to  en- 
courage falsehood  and  hypocrisy  ;    such 
charges  scarcely  deserve   an    answer.     I 
wish,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  is  much 
worse,  much  more  likely  to  cause  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy,  and,  therefore,  1  suppose 
more  un-English,  to  coerce  a  voter  and  to 
make  him  tell  an  open  lie^  than  to  give 
him  the  protection  of  secrecy,  trusting  to 
his  sense  and  conduct,  after  having  voted 
conscientiously,  to  parry  as  he  best  can 
the  questions   and  insinuations  of  those 
persons  who  had  sought  to  influence  him. 
But,  say  our  opponents,  the  ballot  would 
not  put  an  end  to  either  bribery  or  intimi- 
dation*    They  say,   that  in  small  con- 
stituencies bribery  would,  under  the  ballot, 
be  carried  on  wholesale.      Now,  granting 
for  a  moment  that  this  argument  is  worth 
anything,  it  is  an  argument  not  against 
the  ballot,  but  against  small  constituencies. 
Let,  therefore,  no  constituency  consist  of 
less  than   1,500  or  2,000  voters,  and  the 
richest  man  in   the  country  would  soon 
find  his  purse  exhausted,  and  bis  seat  too 
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dearly  purchased,  even  if  he  could  pur- 
chase one  at  all.     Again,  in  what  method 
do  our  opponents  say  that  bribery  under 
the  ballot,  in  the  case  of  small  constitu- 
encies, would  be  carried  on?     Why,  in 
this  manner  —  that  a  candidate  should 
promise,  if  successful,  to  distribute  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  among  the  electors. 
Now,    under  the    present    system   it  is 
notorious,  that   in  many  places  there  is 
bribery  on  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  successful  can- 
didate.     On  the  very  showing,  therefore, 
of  our  opponents,  half  the  existing  bribery 
would  be  stopped.      The  real  fact  is,  that 
the   ballot    would  very  soon   put  down 
bribery  altogether.       With  respect  to  in- 
timidation, in  spite  of  the  denial  of  our 
opponents,  the  ballot  must  have  a  very 
good   effect,  even  though  it  should  not 
prevent  some  men  from  occasionally  ex- 
ercising a    tyrannous    power  over  their 
dependents.     Under  the   present  system 
every  vole  is  known,  and  a  landlord  may 
say  to  his  tenants — "  If  you  do  not  vote 
as  I  wish,  you  shall  suffer  for  it."      Under 
the  ballot,  every  vote  would  be  secretly 
given ;  at  any  rate  every  vote  would  not  be 
known.      The   landlord   could   then   say 
only— "If  I  find  you  out  voting  against 
my  wishes,  you  shall  suffer  for  it."    But 
it  would  be  the  tenant's  own  fault  if  he 
made  public  that  which  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  keep  secret.     The  secret  vote  by 
ballot,   therefore,   would   very   materially 
diminish,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy, 
all     undue    influence    and   intimidation. 
Great   horror  is  expressed  by  our  oppo- 
nents at  the  prospect  of  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty being  taken  away  by  the  ballot.  The 
bad,  the  immoral  influence  of  mere  property, 
unsupported  by  character  and  moral  worth, 
would   undoubtedly  be  diminished;    but 
the  good,  the  moral,  the  only  proper  in- 
fluence of  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
roan  enjoying  a  good  character  for  judg- 
ment, honesty,  and  knowledge,  far  from 
being  diminished,    would    be  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  ballot.      Not  to  weary  the 
House  with  the  many  arg^uments  on  this 
point  which  occur  to  one's  memory,  I  will 
refer  to  a  statement    made    before   the 
Bribery  and  Intimidation  Committee.     A 
witness  was    asked,     '*  The  instant  the 
ballot  was  established,  would  there  not  be 
oij  the  part  of  the  landlord  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  canvassing,  and  of  the  attempt 
to   make   his    moral    influence    felt? — I 
•hould  say  not  bis  moral  influence*   i  say 


a  good  landlord,  like  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
whose  moral  influence  is  so  good,,  that, 
differing  with  his  politics,  I  should  be  very 
much  afraid  of  his  moral  influence  over 
his  tenants;   but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
extend  to  the  extreme  it  does  now.   Where 
the  yeomanry  are  not  intelligent,  and  have 
no  strong  political  feeling,  I  think  a  man 
would  have   a   great  deal   of  moral  in- 
fluence."    "  You  said  just  now,  a  clergy- 
man   of    mild    and     amiable    character, 
and  exemplary  conduct,  would  have  more 
influence   over    his    parishioners   than  a 
clergyman  of  different  habits?"**  Certainly." 
Would  not  that  influence  continue  with 
the    ballot  T— "  Certainly."     "  So  you 
think  that  a  landlord  anxious  to  exercise 
political  power  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
would,  if  his  sources  and  means  of  (undue) 
influence  were  taken  away,  be  more  in- 
clined to  increase  the  sources  of  what  you 
considered  his  moral  influence ;   that  is, 
that  he  would  take  pains  to  impress  his 
opinions  as  well  as  his  wishes,  upon  the 
minds  of  his  dependants'?" — •*  Certainly.'* 
But  why  pursue  this  topic  further?     It 
must  be  evident  that  if  you   take  from 
men  desirous  of  power  the  bad  means  of 
attaining  it,   they   will  sedulously   apply 
themselves  to  the  good  means — "  a  con- 
summation devoutly   to   be   wished."      I 
have  quoted  the  above  evidence,  partly  in 
support  of  my  position,  and  partly  also  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned  in 
connexion   wiih    influence    over    tenants. 
Are  there  not  many  laws  against  bribery  ? 
And  what  is  bribery  but  the  undue,  the 
immoral  influence  of  property  ?    And  yet  in 
speeches  in  this   House  we  hear  of  the 
horrible   injustice  that   the  ballot  would 
bring  upon  the  rich,  by  depriving  property 
of  its  influence.     Now  call  the   elective 
franchise  a  right  or  a  trust,  as  you  please, 
the  duty  of  an  elector  is  to  deliver  his  ge* 
nuine   and  conscientious  opinion  at   the 
poll,  whether  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
that  of  other  people:  any  elector,  there- 
fore, who,  under  undue  influence,  gives  a 
vote  against  his  opinion,  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  public  duty ;  but  the  man  who 
by  undue  influence  coerces  his   vote,   is 
doubly    guilty;     the    man    that     makes 
another  thieve  is   more   guilty  than  tha 
thief;  the  man  who  hires  a  false  witness, 
is  more  guilty  than  the  base  perjurer;  the 
man  who  pays  an  assassin  is  more  guilty 
than   the  murderer;  and   thus  the    man 
who  make!  another  vote  againtt  bia  coa* 
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science  is  more  gatlty  than  the  man  who 
BO  votes.    *'  What  \"  exclaim  some  honour- 
able Members,  even  on  this  side  of  the 
House/' are  the  electors  insensible  to  feel- 
ings of  independence?"     Alas,  no;   they 
have  strong  feelings  of  independence,  but 
they  have  also  a  very  natural  feeling  for 
themselves,  for  the  welfare  of  their  fami- 
lies, for  the  livelihood  of  their  children. 
Can  we  blame  them  when  we  see  them 
tempted  by  gain  (call  it  bribery  or  head- 
money  as  you   like)   on   the   one  hand, 
threatened  with   misery  on  the  other,  if 
they  neglect  what  they  may,  perhaps,  con- 
sider in  their  individual  case  an  unim- 
portant public  duty,  in  order  that  they 
may  attain,  what  to  them  is  an  all-impor- 
tant, a  vital  object,  that  is,  the  means  of 
securing  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  family. /'Are  you  then  prepared  (say 
our  opponents)  to  state  that  the  House  of 
Commons   is  not  composed  of  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people  of  £ng1and  V* 
To  that  question  I  answer,  that  edmitting 
as  I  do,  with  gratitude,  the  great  improve- 
ment in  representation  produced  by  the 
Reform    Bill,    I  do    maintain   that  this 
House  does  not,  eVen  now,  fairly  repre- 
sent the  real  feelings  of  the  electors  of 
this  cbuntry;  and  that  it  never  will  repre- 
sent them  fairly,  until  the  electors  gene- 
rally can,   under,  the  protection    of    the 
ballot,  give  an  honest  and  a  conscientious 
vote.     Look   to  the  counties  especially; 
are  there  not  many  County  Members   in 
this  House  who  represent  not  the  great 
body  of  the  electors  according   fo   their 
honest  opinions — but  the  clergy,  the  ma- 
gistracy,  and   the  few  great   proprietors, 
whose    tenants    are    compelled    to    vote 
against   their   real  opinions.      If  an   ex- 
ample is  wanted  of  undue  influence  in  a 
populous  city,  look  to  the  case  of  Bristol, 
as  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Bribery 
and  Intimidation;  if  an  example  is  wanted 
of  undue  influence  exercised  by  one  great 
proprietor  over  the  constituency  of  a  small 
town,  look  to  the  case  of  Ripon,  as  stated 
before  the  same  Committee.    The  abuse 
ts  notorious,  and  the  people  believe  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  the  ballot. 
After  our  opponents  have  alleged  such 
and  similar  arguments  against  the  ballot, 
they  at  least  assert,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to 
annihilate  at  once  the  ballot  and  its  sup- 
porters,  that    the    ballot   has    failed    in 
France  and  in  America,  and  that  it  will 
not  insure  secrecy.  As  to  its  having  failed 
in  those  oountries,  f^cts  give  a  cle^  de- 


nial to  our  opponent's  assertions.     So  fat 
from  having  failed  in  America,  it  has  ad* 
mirably"  answered   the   end   for  which  it 
was  instituted — that  of  securing  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people.     And  now  that 
the  America«s   have    clearly  established 
their  freedom  of  choice  in  elections,  the 
ballot  may  indeed  occasionally  be  exer- 
cised in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  enforce 
secrecy;  but  the  power  remains  with  the 
electors,   and   should  circumstances  ever 
render  such  protection  necessary  to  shield 
them  from  corruption  or  intimidation,  the 
secret  vote  by  ballot  is  in  their  hands,  and 
to  that  protection,  ami  to  that  alone,  can 
can  they  at  all  times  have  recourse.     The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  France,  with 
thi  difference — that  as  in  America  the 
ballot  is  the  guarantee  to  the  Americans 
for  all   their   rights  and  liberties,   so   in 
France  the  ballot  is  the  last  remnant  of 
free  representation  yet  preserved  to  French- 
men— the  last  protection  of    the  French 
electors  against  the  corruption,    the    in- 
timidation, and  the  tyranny  of  Government. 
As  to  secrecy  not  being  insured    by   the 
ballot,  all  that  I  ask  is  this — recognise  the 
principle  that  every  man's  vote  should  be 
his  own  and  not  another  man's,  that  every 
man   should   be  enabled   to    vote   as   he 
pleases,  and  protected   in  the  exercise  of 
his  elective  franchise ;  but  so  long  as  open 
voting  continues,  this  cannot  be  effected. 
Allow  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
London,  to  introduce  his  Bill,  and   I  will 
venture  to  declare  that  he  will  so  frame 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  that  he  will  so  re- 
gulate the  machinery  of  voting,   that  in 
spite  of  threats  and  of  spies — in  spite  of  pub- 
lic intimidation  and  of  domestic  treachery 
— the  vote  of  the  elector  must  perforce 
remain  a  secret  to  every  human  being  but 
himself.     I  have  now  gone  through  most 
of  the  arguments  usually   urged   against 
the  ballot,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all 
these  arguments  and  assertions  we  have 
only  the  professed  reasons  of  our  oppo- 
nents for  disliking  the  ballot.     It  appears 
to  me  that  their  real  reason  yet  remains 
behind.  I  should  say  that  their  real  honajide 
reason  for  opposing  the  ballot  is  this^  that 
they  know  the  ballot  would  take  from  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  their  undue  in- 
fluence, and  their  unjust  power,  and  that  it 
would  place  the  choice  of  Members  (and 
consequently  the  chief  power  in  the  state) 
where  it  ought  to  be  by  right,  in  the  hands 
of  the  electors.     The  consequence  of  this 
would  be,  that  the  rich  and  the  powerfttl| 
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who  wished  to  administer  the  aflPairsof  the 
state,  would  be  compelled  to  render  them- 
selves fit  by  knowledge,  energy,  and  con- 
duct, to  occupy  those  places  which  they 
now  habitually  hold,  not  because  they  are 
fit  to  hold  them,  but  because  they  happen 
to  have  inherited  a  great  estate,  or  to  de- 
scend from  a  noble  family,  or  because  they 
have  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  corrup- 
tion is  practised — it  is  acknowledged  that 
intimidation  prevails  to  an  unparalleled 
extent — it  is  acknowledged  that  undue 
influence  is  exercised  in  the  most  revolting 
manner — and  yet,  when  we  offer  you  a 
remedy  for  all  these  evils,  you  reject  it. 
How  then  can  we,  how  can  the  people,  be- 
lieve that  you  are  sincere  and  earnest  in 
your  professions,  and  your  declarations 
against  these  abuses?  In  this  respect  I  am 
more  surprised  at  the  opposition  offered  to 
us  by  certain  Reformers  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  than  by  the  Conservative  Reformers 
opposite.  The  present  Ministers  know  (for 
they  have  told  us)  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly the  most  liberal  and  the  most  honest, 
and  therefore  the  most  popular  Ministers 
who  ever  ruled  this  country.  They  have 
generally  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  they  have  had,  and  (so  long  as 
they  go  on  in  the  same  liberal  and  honest 
course)  they  will  continue  to  have,  the 
support  of  the  popular  party  in  this  House. 
Knowing  all  this — as  they  well  know  it — 
and  being  well  assured  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  of 
wealth-- that  the  bar,  the  clergy,  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  the  squirearchy  are  generally 
against  them,  and  that  they  are  maintained 
in  power  by  the  will  of  the  people  alone ; 
why,  I  say,  do  they  persist  in  resisting  as  a 
Government  this  measure,  which  above  all 
others  would  increase  their  power — by  in- 
creasing the  people's  power  and  their  con- 
fidence in  Ministers?  Why  are  the  friends 
to  ballot  now  in  the  Govern ment  compelled 
to  oppose  US?  Why  is  not  this  question 
left  rather  as  an  open  question,  on  which 
each  Minister  may  exercise  his  own  discre- 
tion? We  know  that  in  the  Government 
there  are  many  friends  to  the  ballot ;  why, 
then,  are  they  now  prevented  from  giving 
their  powerful  assistance  to  a  measure  of 
which  they  once  were  the  able  supporters  ? 
Why  are  uieir  lips  to  be  closed  by  the  seal 
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Gtovernment,  or  rather  the  anti-ballot 
Members  of  the  Government,  will  change 
their  course  on  this  question  ;  and  if  they 
will  not  themselves  bring  it  forward  as  a 
Government  measure,  that  they  will  at 
least  leave  it  as  an  open  question,  and  allow 
their  colleagues,  who  are  in  favour  of  it»  to 
speak  and  to  vote  according  to  their  pre- 
viously  avowed  opinions.  But  whether  this 
or  any  future  Government  may  assist  us  or 
not,  it  is  now  a  mere  question  of  time. 
They  might,  by  their  assistance,  enable  us 
to  carry  the  question  rather  sooner  than  we 
can  without  them.  They  may,  by  their 
oppositioD^r  their  indifierence,  throw  some 
impediment  and  some  delay  in  our  course; 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that,  before  many 
years  have  passed,  this  question  must  be 
carried.  The  people  are  every  year  more 
convinced  of  its  necessity  (  the  people  will, 
at  every  election,  be  more  urgent  in  its 
favour,  because  they  will  every  year  more 
clearly  see  the  hopelessness  of  relief  with- 
out it,  and  it  must  ultimately  succeed. 
Public  opinion  is  setting  in  in  favour  of 
the  ballot  with  a  steady  fiow.  You  may, 
for  a  season  stop,  by  your  obstacles,  the 
advancing  tide ;  but  it  must  eventually  rise 
above  all  barriers,  and  carry  you  before  it 
with  resistless  force.  I  cannot  better  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  on  this  suUect, 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  country  :  although  they 
were  not  spoken  on  this  question,  they  ard 
most  applicable  to  it :  the  words  are  these 
— "  The  great  disease  of  society,  the  great 
impediment  to  quiet  government,  the  great 
evil  of  the  day,  the  greatest  prevailing  abuse 
at  present  is,  that  every  one  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  employ  his  influence  over  an- 
other ;  each  practises  it,  and  each  exclaims 
against  its  practice  in  a  third  person.  The 
landlord  enforces  it  on  his  tenant — the 
customer  over  his  tradesmen ;  they  force 
conscience,  and  they  drive  persons  against 
their  will  to  the  poll,  to  vote  contrary  to 
their  own  wishes.  I  say,  then,  upon  what- 
ever side  this  influence  is  exercised,  it  is  a 
cruel  tyranny  and  a  gross  injustice.  I  say 
that  it  is  a  great  evil ;  it  is  one,  too,  pre- 
vailing in  a  greater  degree  in  this  than  ia 
any  other  country,  and  that  in  no  other 
country  but  this,  where  there  is  a  popular 
form  of  government,  does  it  prevail.*'  These 
are  sentiments  which  would  do  honour'  to 
any  man  ;  they  are  the  honest,  the  manlv, 
the  straightforward  sentiments  of  a  truly 
liberal-minded  man :  they  are  words  spoken 
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mktn  of  this  country.  He  is  the  most 
popular^-yes,  Sir,  hie  is  still  the  most 
popular,  and  he  is  still  deservedly  the  most 
popular  Minister  who  ever  governed  this 
country.  And  as  I  helieve  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  his  only  ohject  in  retaining 
power,  so  is  their  confidence  in  him  the 
main  support  of  his  Administration.  I 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  hear  such  words  ut* 
tered  l3y  such  a  man  ;  for  I  feel  assured, 
that  if  acted  upon,  they  will  lend  to  in- 
crease and  to  confirm  his  well-earned  and 
unshaken  popularity.  To  me  these  words 
are  as  a  good  omen  of  our  future,  and  not 
very  distant  success  in  carrying  this  all- 
important  question  of  the  ballot. 

Lord  Dalmeny,  in  rising  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  hegged  leave  to  say,  that  if  any 
speech  could  induce  him  to  become  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  ballot  and  the  principle  of 
secret  voting,  it  would  be  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  London.  For  three  suc- 
cessive years  that  hon.  Member  had  brought 
forward  this  motion  in  a  very  entertaining 
and  able  manner,  but  as  each  successive 
year  had  only  furnished  him  with  addi- 
tional reasons  for  believine  that  the  measure 
was  not  only  one  of  an  impolitic,  but  of  a 
pernicious  nature,  the  hon.  Member  must 
rather  attribute  his  opposition  to  the  nature 
of  the  measure  itself,  than  to  any  want  of 
talent  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  urged 
it  on  their  attention.  He  was  not,  at  the 
same  time,  blind  to  the  evils  and  mischiefs 
that  arose  out  of  the  present  system.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  disease ; 
the  question,  therefore,  merely  regarded 
the  remedy  to  be  applied,  and  he  candidly 
confessed  that  he  could  discover  no  such 
remedy  in  the  nostrum  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  London ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  would  lead  to  those  very  evils  which  it 
afiected  to  cure.  Supposing,  as  the  hon. 
Member  anticipated,  that  the  ballot  would 
have  the  efiect  of  securing  the  utmost 
secrecy,  of  inducing  the  voter  to  observe  a 
silence  that  no  power  could  break,  and  that 
even  in  the  expansion  of  his  heart  during 
convivial  moments  he  could  not  be  influ* 
enced  to  disclose  his  vote-HSupposing  all 
these  improbabilities  to  be  realised,  let  it 
be  recollected  that  the  principle  the  hon. 
Member  advocated  would  strike  at  once  at 
the  root  of  all  responnbility.  The  very 
Gentlemen  who  had  been  always  shouting 
and  agitating  for  publicity,  who  preferred 
that  the  Exchequer  should  be  impaired 
rather  than  that  means  should  not  be  given 
%o  iafi>rm  the  ignorant  of  everything  that 


occurred,  from  the  debates  in  Parliament 
down  to  the  lowest  parish  squabble— men 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tomding 
every  private  meeting  with  the  name  of 
''  cabal,"  were  now  the  very  men  to  call 
most  loudly  for  secrecy  at  elections.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had 
talked  of  putting  an  end  to  the  intimida- 
tion of  voters  by  the  ballot.  Now,  most 
certainly  the  ballot  would  not  have  that 
effect,  for  if  landlords  had  the  power  of 
compelling  their  tenantry  to  vote  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  against  their  consciences, 
pray,  would  they  not  to  an  equal  degree 
have  the  power  of  compelling  them  to 
sacrifice  their  votes  altogether,  which  could 
be  done,  too,  without  any  breach  of  con. 
science  ?  Would  the  landlords,  who  were 
now  said  to  be  so  active  in  persecution  and 
laborious  in  oppression^  be  charmed  into 
subjection  by  the  sound  of  the  ballot^ 
Would  their  agents,  who  were  now  said  to 
be  so  active  amongst  the  tenantry,  totally 
lose  their  influence  ?  Would  there  be  no 
secret  inquiries,  no  espionnaget  no  endea- 
vours to  entrap,  no  bullying  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession,  or  no  vigilance  to  take 
advantage  of  evasion  on  the  part  of  the 
voter  ?  He  had  known  frequent  instances 
in  which  voters  had  refused  to  declare  their 
intention  to  the  landlord,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves  rendered  their  intention  as  evi- 
dent as  if  they  had  openly  avowed  it*  He 
would,  therefore,  never  sanction  a  measure 
which  would  only  give  protection  to  a 
system  of  tyranny  and  falsehood,  for  that 
must  be  based  upon  fraud,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  depended  on  secrecy;  he 
would  never  sanction  a  measure  which 
would  sow  dissension  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  poison  all  the  relations  between 
them.  He  confessed  he  preferred  the 
course  pursued  by  those  opposed  to  the 
ballot,  conceiving  it  to  be  injurious,  to  that 
of  those  who,  though  sceptical  of  its  effi- 
ciency, would  notwithstanding  admit  of  a 
trial  by  way  of  experiment.  Now,  he  de- 
tested all  mere  experiments  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  If  the  ballot  be 
an  improvement,  let  it  be  adopted  ;  if  it  be 
pernicious,  let  it  be  rejected ;  but  let  them 
not  be  called  upon  to  attempt  it  by  way  of 
a  frivolous  experiment,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  craviuffs  of  idle  speculation  or  stiU  more 
idle  curiosity,  and  in  order  to  pander  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude.  If  ever  the 
ballot  should  pass  into  a  law,  one  of  the 
first  speeches  he  should  have  to  make  in 
opposition  to  the  hon.  Member  fiir  London 
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would  certainly  be  in  opposing  some  well- 
digested  scheme  for  eradicating  bribery  by 
increasing  the  elective  franchise.  It  was 
well  known  that  bribery  took  place  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  He  did  not  think  the 
ballot  would  prevent  it,  and  he  thought 
that  system  one  of  a  most  pernicious  nature 
which  made  secrecy  the  guardian  of  honesty. 
With  regard  to  the  appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  extinguish  the  fine  old  English 
system  and  all  those  sentiments  of  loyalty 
with  which  it  was  connected,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  a  mean,  low,  crafty, 
pusillanimous,  and  dissembling  spirit,  which 
must  be  infallibly  engendered  by  the  ballot 
— with  regard  to  those  appeals  to  the  feel^ 
ings  on  that  subject,  he  should  leave  them 
to  those  who  should  succeed  him  in  the 
debate,  conscious  that  he  had  entered  suf- 
ficiently into  the  general  merits  of  the 
question*  He  should  also  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  showing  that  the  ballot  had 
entirely  failed  in  America,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridgewater.  He  had  never  conversed 
with  an  American,  or  with  an  Englishman 
who  had  resided  in  that  country,  conversant 
with  elections,  that  had  not  told  him  that 
the  ballot  had  proved  most  ridiculously  in- 
effective, and  had  completely  defeat^  its 
own  purposes.  Let  him,  then,  implore  the 
House  not  to  waste  its  time  on  these  ab« 
Btract  speculations  —  let  him  implore  the 
House  to  suffer  a  reform  in  our  institutions 
to  have  fair  play,  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
not  to  disturb  it  by  this  meddling  spirit  of 
innovation,  but  to  betake  themselves  to 
those  real  grievances  which  now  more  than 
ever  summoned  their  attention.  Let  them 
at  least  deal  with  experience  before  they 
plunged  into  theories. 

Dr.  Bowring  saitl,  if  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  it  would  have  been  more  in 
place  than  it  was,  having  been  delivered  on 
this  side.  All  that  was  asked  by  the  friends 
of  the  ballot  was  that  the  experiment  should 
be  made,  and  as  an  assurance  that  it  would 
anooeed  they  showed  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  tried  it  had  never  failed. 
Alludon  had  been  made  to  America ;  how 
had  the  ballot  proceeded  there?  It  was 
adopted  in  one  of  the  American  States,  and 
feund  to  work  so  well  that  it  was  extended 
to  the  others.  When  he  visited  the  cantons 
of  Switserland  he  was  told  that  the  ballot 
had  had  the  efiect  there  of  introducing 
peace  into  the  community,  and  that  it  had 
done  more  to  establish  harmony  and  pre- 
yent  corruption  than  any  experiment  that 


had  been  made.     It  was  known  generally, 
and  the  noble  Lord  must  know,  that  even 
amongst  his  constituents  the  question  of 
the  ballot  had  made  great  progress ;  indeed, 
he  must  feel,  that  if  there  was  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  was  cal- 
culated to  put  in  peril  his  situation  in  that 
House,  it   was  such  a  speech  as  he  had 
made  that  night,  and  there  never  was  a 
question  which  had  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  public  mind  as  this.     It  was 
a  question    not    only   of    reason    but    of 
peace.     It  tended  to  remove  that  tyranny 
which   caused   so   much   misery,  and   the 
exercise  of  that  undue  influence  of  wealth 
which   caused   so   much    corruption.      Its 
advocates  only  desire  that  the  trial  should 
be  made,  their  object  being  to  give  the 
people   the    opportunity  of   choosing    the 
representatives    they    desired    to    choose. 
One  of  the  noble  Lbrd's  objections  to  the 
ballot  was  that  it  was  un-English.     He 
would  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  not  an   un-English  principle.      The 
noble  Lord  knew  perfectly  well,  that  in 
those  clubs  to  which  gentlemen  belonged, 
when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  new  member  the   election  was  con- 
ducted on   the  principle  of  the  ballot,  in 
order   that   there  might  be  obtained  the 
honesty  conscientious,  and  sincere  opinion 
of  those  with  whom  they  associated,  care 
being  at  the  same^  time  taken  not  to  put 
the  parties  voting  in  a  situation  of  hostility 
to  those   whom  they  felt  conscientiously 
bound  to  oppose.     What  was  asked  waji, 
that   the   people   of  England    should    be 
enabled  to  do  what  they  considered  right. 
If  a  man  was  in  so  independent  a  situation 
that  he  could   proclaim   his  votes  to   the 
world    without    sacrifice,    there    was    no 
reason   why  he  should  not  do  so  ;    the 
ballot  would  not  prevent  him.     But  in  a 
country  like  this,  for  a  few  independent  to 
that  extent,  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
who  were  not.     Let  those  who  wished  or 
who  dared  to  make  their  votes  public  pro- 
claim them.     There  might  be  some  who 
were  high-minded  enough   to  prefer  in- 
curring a  sacrifice  to  submitting,  to  vote 
secretly,  and  he  was  disposed  to  honour  the 
man  who  was  conducted  to  martyrdom,  but 
he  certainly  would  not  help  to  build  up  the 
hill  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  no  stronger  an- 
swer to  those  who  objected  to  the  experi- 
ment than  that  it  had  never  been  made 
without  success.     He  wished  to  avoid  the 
suffering  which  followed  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  there  was  a  gre«tt 
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deal  of  such  suffering.  Mach  appreben- 
foan  was  entertaiiied  of  tbe  tyranny  of  the 
many ;  he  would  guard  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  few,  for  he  knew  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  few  was  often  exercised  to  compel 
the  many  to  do  that  which  they  felt  to  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  Ewart  deprecated  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
more  distinguished  by  eloquence  of  words 
than  by  force  of  argument.  The  noble 
Lord  begged  the  question  throughout,  that 
fraud  and  falsehood  must  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  ballot,  whereas  its  tendency 
was  to  prevent  both.  The  noble  Lord 
who  had  spoken  in  the  coutse  of  the  even- 
ing had  said,  "  Before  I  consent  to  your 
measure  1  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  show 
me  your  machinery/*  Now,  in  reply  to 
this  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  he 
should  say  that  in  France  the  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ballot  was  as  ample 
and  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  America 
also  it  was  found  to  work  well,  and  here, 
in  our  dubs  and  vestries,  whenever  it  was 
called  into  exercise  it  was  found  to  work 
well.  What  occasion,  then,  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  demand  an  additional  contrivance, 
when  the  simple  machinery  already  in  ex. 
istence  was  found  to  be  successful  in  its 
operations?  To  ask  for  the  mechanism  of 
the  ballot  before  the  ballot  itself  was 
granted,  was  only  an  evasion  from  the 
real  state  of  the  question.  In  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  ballot  had  been  tried, 
the  mechanism  had  been  sufficient  to  carry 
it  into  effect;  we  have  only  to  sanction 
the  principle  demanded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  London ;  the  machinery  of  the  ballot 
was  all  ready  for  their  hands,  and  he  (Mr. 
£wart)  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
Fuccess.  The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  much 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  voter ;  but 
in  order  to  he  responsible  he  must  have  the 
means  of  expressing  his  opinions  freely  and 
without  fear  of  consequences,  which  he 
could  not  do  but  by  the  ballot.  The  noble 
Lord  had  also  spoken  about  the  publicity 
of  voting.  But  in  his  (Mr.  Ewart's) 
judgment  opinions,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics,  were  matters  with  which  the  state 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle.  Now  the 
exercibe  of  the  franchise  was  governed  by 
opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  and  there- 
fore the  state  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  it,  nor  to  compel  publicity,  when  the 
voter  thinks  he  can  exercise  his  franchise 
better  in  secret.  The  noble  Lord  had 
asked  what  security  had  we  that  the  ballot 
would  work  well?     To  that  question,  the 


only  answer  that  could  be  given  was«  (as 
until  we  have  adopted  the  experiment  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  from  our  own 
experience,)  that  in  those  countries  in 
which  the  ballot  had  been  introduced,  we 
find  it  has  put  an  end  to  coercion,  and  the 
fair  inference  is  that  it  would  work  equally 
well  in  this  country.  In  this  country,  of 
all  others,  it  had  ever  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Ewart)  that  the  ballot  was  necessary ; 
for  in  no  country  was  there  so  few, 
compared  with  the  great  number  of  large 
proprietors.  In  France  the  number  of 
small  proprietors  was  several  millions; 
while  in  England  they  were  confined  to 
some  hundred  thousands.  In  this  country, 
therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  shield  of  the 
ballot  was  much  more  necessary  as  a  pro^ 
tection  against  the  interference  of  wealth 
and  power,  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  than  in  France  where  the  wider 
diffusion  of  property  constituted  in  some 
degree  a  guarantee  against  such  interfer. 
ence.  In  France,  it  was  the  Government 
which  prevented  the  freedom  of  election  ; 
and  that  not  only  in  the  election  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  in  every  muni- 
cipal election  down  to  the  election  of  the 
lowest  public  officer  in  the  kingdom.  In 
England,  the  influence  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  proprietors,  worked 
perniciously  to  almost  an  equtd  extent. 
Against  that  influence  we  are  called  upon 
to  protect  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
exercise  of  their  franchise.  There  were 
two  ways  in  which  protection  might,  be 
afforded  them,  by  extending  the  franchise, 
and  by  giving  them  the  power  of  secretly 
expressing  their  opinions :  by  secretly,  he 
meant  freely,  for  unless  they  had  the  power 
of  expressing  their  opinions  secretly,  they 
never  would  express  them  freely.  There 
were  no  means  so  natural,  so  obvious,  so 
certain,  for  giving  voters  the  power  of 
freely  expressing  their  opinions  as  the 
ballot.  For  that  reason  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  grant  it ;  for  that  reason  he 
had  taken  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinions  in  its  favour ;  for  that  reason 
he  should  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  support 
it  by  his  vote,  and  he  should  continue  to 
do  so  to  the  end. 

Colonel  Thompson  observed,  it  had  been 
stated  that  voting:  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a  public  trust,  and,  therefore^  it 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  in  secrecy  ;  but, 
admitting  that  the  elector  was  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  he  exercised  his  right, 
did  it  follow  that  he  would  perform  his 
duty  any  better  for  being  exposed  to  the 
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ehance  of  oppressioD  ?  It  was  urged  that 
the  conttitntioo  did  not  recogoiie  any  such 
practice  as  secret  voting ;  now,  he  could 
state  one  very  remarkable  instance  thst 
had  been  pressed  upon  him  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  in  which  the  law  actually 
imposed  the  restriction  of  voting  in  secrecy, 
and  allowed  of  no  other  mode  of  decision. 
He  alluded  to  the  case  of  military  and 
naval  officers,  when  sitting  in  courts*  mar- 
tial, having  to  decide  upon  the  honour, 
and  often  upon  the  life,  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Why  was  that  the  case  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  evidently  considered  to  be  the 
best  mode  that  could  be  adopted ;  it  was 
that  one  of  the  two  plans  which  would 
produce  the  greatest  maximum  of  good, 
and  the  least  mtnimum  of  evil.  Every  officer 
was  bound  not  to  disclose  the  way  in 
which  he  had  voted.  There  was  another 
instance,  in  the  case  of  medical  officers, 
who,  though  not  bound  by  an  oath, 
solemnly  declared  that  they  would  not 
publish  at  any  time  their  own  opinions. 
He  thought  that  would  be  an  excellent 
precedent  to  be  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
the  ballot,  because  it  had  this  effect — no 
man  would  ask  the  officer  how  he  voted, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  immediately 
replied  to  in  this  way — "  How  can  you 
undertake  to  ask  me  my  opinion,  when 

Jou  know  I  have  solemnly  declared  that 
will  not  divulge  it  V*  He  thought  that 
principle  might  be  copied  into  legislation 
upon  the  question  of  the  ballot.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  a  voter  should  not  be  made 
to  declare,  that  he  would  not  expose  his 
vote  and  opinion.  That  plan,  he  thought, 
would  have  the  efiect  of  preventing  that 
intimidation,  and  those  attempts  at  inti- 
midation, of  which  so  much  complaint  was 
now  mtide. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  it  was  very  seldom  that 
he  troubled  the  House,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  he  might  be  heard  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  ballot.  He  had  a 
natural  aversioit  fo  secrecy  of  all  kinds, 
and  his  aversion  had  not  been  diminished 
by  the  observations  of  a  vety  sensible 
writer.     He  said— 

"Thus  much  we  may  confidently  stale,  that 
the  expedient  in  question  (the  ballot)  has  of 
late  assumed  a  form,  entirely  new,  as  regards 
its  importance.  The  recent  conduct  of  certain 
persons  hu  advanced  it  most  rapidly  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  couniry.  Those  persons 
alone  are  answerable  for  the  space  which  the 
ballot  now  (ills  in  the  public  eye.  And  if  it 
shall  be  resorted  to,  and  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  a  bad  remedy  for  a  worse  evil;  we  have 


them  to  thank  for  making  that  evil  so  nnbear* 
able  that  we  should  have  been  driven  to  bear 
any  alternative,  rather  than  endure  it  longer. 
To  them,  assuredly,  it  is  owing,  that  we  are 
now  engaged  seriously  in  discussing  what,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  we  should  have  deemed 
hardly  worth  an  argument.  The  most 
perfect  state  of  things  to  give  the  ballot 
fair  play,  but  one  which  it  would  be  absolately 
romantic  to  expect^  would  be  the  absolute  in- 
action of  all  landlords,  candidates,  canvassers, 
and  committees — the  uon-existence  of  all 
electioneering  machinery, — so  that  not  a  word 
should  ever  be  said  to  any  voter,  either  before, 
or  at,  or  after  the  election,  upon  any  one  mat* 
ter  relating  to  it.  Under  the  ballot  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  many  who  now  vote  openly 
would  not  dare  to  encounter  the  suspicion  to 
which  they  might  expose  themselves ;  for  that 
it  should  become  the  practice  to  leave  voters 
to  themselves,  merely  because  the  elective 
franchise  was  exercised  in  secret,  is  what  no 
one  would  expect.  Now  as  to  bribery.  Bribing 
to  pair  off,  or  to  stay  away,  it  is  admitted, 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  ballot.  But  for 
bribing  actually  to  vote,  one  method  is  obvious 
and  quite  sure  of  being  resorted  to.  Instead 
of  paying  the  money  for  the  vote  when  pro« 
mised,  a  bargain  will  be  made  to  pay  it,  if  the 
party  be  elected,  and  thus  every  bribed  voter 
will  be  converted  into  a  zealous  partisan. 
Next,  as  to  the  morality  of  the  system.  In 
what  way  can  the  ballot  protect,  or  rather,  ia 
what  way  does  it  profess  to  protect,  the  voter, 
who  dreads  the  displeasure  of  his  landlord,  his 
master,  and  his  customer  ?  Simply  by  ena- 
bling him  to  promise  one  way,  and  vote  ano- 
ther, without  being  found  out.  Thus  the 
voter's  whole  life  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
deceive  the  person,  whose  vengeance  he  has 
reason  to  dread.  Having  first  deceived  bim, 
that  he  might  he  allowed  to  vote,  he  roust  go 
on,  keeping  up  the  deception,  that  he  may  not 
be  punished  for  the  double  offence,  the  dis- 
obeaience,  and  the  treachery." 

He  strictly  concurred  with  the  writer  of 
those  observations.  A  voter  who  wished  to 
be  screened  by  tbeballot  couldnever  dareto 
state  his  political  sentiments  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  place.  Should  he  state  them  at 
home,  in  his  own  house,  he  might  be  be- 
trayed— unintentionally,  no  doubt ;  yet  he 
might  be  betrayed,  even  by  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  At  the  tavern  and  at 
the  public-house — he  would  have  a  still 
greater  risk  to  encounter.  At  no  political 
meeting— at  no  political  dinner,  even, 
would  he  dare  to  show  his  face :  to  no 
petition  to  Parliament  would  he  dare  to 
put  his  signature.  To  (his  condition,  then, 
would  the  free-born  Englishman  be  re- 
duced ;  and  af^er  all,  probably,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  his  secret.  These 
were  very  strong  objections  to  the  ballot. 
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should  be  applied.  Well,  I  was  then  pre- 
pared to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord  an  ex- 
planation of  what  he  did  consider  a  proper 
remedy.  But  he  left  that  question  quite 
untouched ;  and  never  attempted  to  show 
us,  after  admitting  all  the  evils  which  are 
alleged  against  the  existing  system,  what 
is  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied. 
I  own,  indeed,  he  said  he  would  vote  for 
a  resolution  declaring  bribery  to  be  a  high 
crime,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented. 
But  still,  the  question  remains  in  this 
state:  the  opponents  of  the  ballot  admit  all 
the  evils  which  the  friends  of  the  ballot 
urge  agaiilst  the  present  system,  but  can 
devise  no  remedy  by  which  those  evils  may 
be  removed.  The  noble  Lord  contended, 
that  responsibility  should  be  preserved 
wherever  a  trust  is  granted.  Why,  Sir,  I 
really  thought  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
attending  to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  London.  But  it  seems  he 
expected  an  able  speech,  (and  it  was  an 
able  speech,)  and  therefore,  though  he 
passed  a  deserved  eulogy  upon  it,  he  took 
care  to  leave  its  arguments  untouched. 
For,  had  he  attended  to  that  speech,  he 
would  have  heard  my  hon.  Friend  expressly 
allude  to  the  argument  of  responsibility. 
Responsibility,  to  whom  ?  I  suppose  to  the 
non^lectors.  But  the  noble  Lord,  in  his 
argument  against  universal  suffrage,  which 
he  said  would  be  the  first  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  ballot,  contended  that 
by  universal  suffrage  you  would  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  lowest  and  most  worthless 
of  the  population.  And  yet  these  are  the 
persons  to  whom  he  calls  upon  us  to  leave 
the  electors  of  this  country  responsible! 
The  fact  is,  the  electors  have  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  in  having  the  franchise 
conferred  upon  them,  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  fitted  to  exercise  that 
franchise,  and  to  justify  that  confidence. 
Now,  if  the  non-electors  are  so  fitted,  why 
not  give  them  the  franchise  ?  If  not,  how 
can  they  be  qualified  to  judge  of  those 
who  are?  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
speaking  upon  this  occasion,  because  I 
know  the  great  interest  which  is  taken  on 
this  question  by  my  constituents — a  great 
number  of  whom  are  operatives  and  me- 
chanics—who call  upon  me  to  advocate  the 
ballot,  as  a  question  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  franchise  itself.  When  I  first  soli- 
cited their  suffrages,  they  had  had  but  one 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  franchise. 
But  I  found  many  who  refused  to  repeat  the 
exercise  of  their  right ;  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  that  had  been  pursued 


towards  them,  they  were  afraidj  without 
some  protection,  to  vote  according  to  their 
judgment.     And  I  found  many  who  told 
me,    that    they   could  not  sacrifice  their 
interest  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions ;  they 
would  not  vote  against  their  conscientious 
convictions,  but  they  dared  not  exercise  the 
right    which    the    Constitution    of  their 
country  recognised  in  them,  and  which  the 
Legislature    had    vainly    conferred    upon 
them.     I  must  say,  Sir,  I  think  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ballot   would  take  a  more 
manly  and  a  more  open  course,  by  resisting 
the  ballot  on  the  ground  of  the  unfitness 
of   the    people   to   exercise  the    electoral 
franchise,  than  by  assigning  reasons  which 
are  not  the  real  grounds  of  their  opposition. 
I  cast  no  reflections  upon  the  Government : 
I  am  rather  disposed  to  make  an  excuse  for 
them.     I  know  there  exists  a  great  preju- 
dice against  the  baUot  in  some  minds ;  I 
know  that  many   of  their  supporters  are 
against  it.  It  may  be  a  question,  however, 
whether  a  person  should  take  office,  if  he 
has  to  suspend  the  expression  of  his  real 
opinion.     This,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  to 
be  a  question  between  them  and  their  con- 
stituents;   and    if  their  constituents  are 
contented  to  send  persons  here  who  do  not 
represent  their  opinions,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
complain.     I  wish   the  opponents  of  the 
ballot  would  consider,  what  reason  have 
they    for    distrusting  the  people  in   the 
exercise  of  their  franchise  ?     1  ask,  when 
have  they  abused  their  power  ?  when  have 
our  constituents  instructed  their  represen- 
tatives to  advocate  measures  hostile  to  the 
peace  of  society — measures  injurious  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country — at  least,  to 
what  is   estimable  in    those    institutions  > 
We  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  a 
party  in  this  House,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
oppose  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  people.     We  have 
had  repeated    predictions,  that  from  any 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  people,  some- 
thing will  happen.    Those  predictions  have 
been  ever  falsified.     Notwithstanding    all 
these  gloomy  forebodings,  this  country  is 
still  in  a  state  of  greater  prosperity  than 
history  can  produce  any  instance  of — we 
have  greater  tranquillity  and  order  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  as  a  proof  of  tbis^ 
among  the  most  timid  of  all  interests,  the 
commercial,   there  is  a  greater  sense   of 
security   than   ever  existed  before.     And 
yet  this  is  also  a  period  at  which  the  insti- 
tutions  of    this  country  are  more  under 
popular  control,  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
freedom  of  speech,  and  more  unrestricted 
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liberty  in  the  expression  of  opinions^  than 
at   any  previous  stage  of  our  History.     Not 
only  is  there  in  our  experience  no  ground 
for  alarm  from  the  extension  of  popular 
principles,    but    I    will  say,   that  in  no 
country  is  there  a  more  industrious,  steady, 
peace-loving   population  than    the    popu- 
lation of  this    country    at    the    present 
time.     In  no  country  are  the  people  more 
"disposed  to  confide  in  those  above  them, 
more  ready  to  bow  to  superior  worth  and 
intellect,  wherever  it  is  found — ^in  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  there  a  more  super- 
stitious reverence  for  their  ancient  institu- 
tions.    I  say,  these  are  all  important  con- 
siderations, in  regard  to  the  measure  of 
confidence    which    you    are   justified    in 
reposing  in  a  people,  when  I  call  upon  you 
to  extend  to  that  people  a  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right  which  you  admit  they 
ought  to,  but  which  I  say  they  cannot, 
exercise    freely   without  that   protection. 
What  excuse  then  can  you  find  for  not 
extending  to  them  that  protection?    We 
are  not  particular  in  insisting  upon  the 
ballot  alone,  but  we  ask  you  to  devise  a 
remedy  which  will  accomplish  our  com- 
mon object;  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask, 
(unless  indeed  you  are  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  people  should  not  exercise  their 
rights  freely,)  that  when  you  refuse  us  the 
bsulot  you  will  devise  something  better? 
But  you  say,    **  the  ballot  has  evil  ten- 
dencies.*'    Now,  first  I  deny  that  those 
evil  tendencies  do  exist,  and  next,  I   say 
that,  admitting  they  do  exist,  your  argu- 
ment goes  for  nothing,  unless  you  prove 
that  the  evib  consequent  on  the  adoption 
of  the  ballot  are  greater  than  those  which 
at  present  exist ;  for  it  is  but  to  assert  a 
truism  to  say,  that  to  any  human  institu- 
tion evils  may  or  do  attach.     But  I  believe 
there  are  great  moral  advantages  which 
will  result  from  the  ballot.     I  believe  it 
will  improve  the  character  both  of  our  can- 
didates and  our  constituency.    It  will  teach 
the  candidate  that  he  must  earn  the  good 
cminion   of  the   constituency  in  order    to 
ODtain  their  votes,  for  he  will  find,  that  a 
very   different    species  of  qualification  is 
now  required  for  a  Member  of  Parliament 
to  what  used  to  exist.    He  will  find  that 
the  head,  rather  than  the  head-money  is 
looked  to.    And  it  will  improve  the  con- 
stituency, for  when  they  are  secure  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  they  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  discharge  it  than  at  present. 
I  am  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  even  if 
the  ballot  were  to  be  established  it  would 
not  put  an  end  to,  but  rather  increase,  the 
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evils  at  present  existing,  because  it  wonld 
only  excite  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in 
order  to  extract  from  a  man,  or  from  his 
nearest  relatives,  the  manner  in  which  he 
voted,  and  that  it  would  in  short  originate 
a  vast  machinery  for  the  collecting  of  in« 
formation  of  this  kind.  But  how  does  this 
prove  the  extent  to  which  the  evils  which 
the  ballot  is  intended  to  prevent  are 
carried  now !  It  shows  that  these  evils 
exist  to  such  an  extent,  that  man  will  have 
recourse  to  such  despicable  expedients 
rather  than  to  vote  with  them.  And  this 
only  proves  more  strongly  the  necessity  of 
some  remedy.  After  ail,  if  there  is  any 
one  not  yet  convinced  in  favour  of  the 
ballot  the  process  of  conversion  is  easy, 
for  he  has  only  to  take  all  the  arguments 
used  from  time  to  time  by  its  opponents^ 
and  they  so  perfectly  answer  and  confute 
each  other  that  they  alone  must  be  suffi- 
cient, I  think,  to  convince  any  person.  I 
mysdf  sat  on  a  Committee  to  try  a  petition 
against  a  return  that  had  taken  place  on  an 
election  in  the  city  of  York,  where  so  much 
bribery  on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  intimi- 
dation on  the  other,  prevailed,  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  obliged  to  declare  that,  under 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  free  election.  I  was 
applied  to  by  some  of  the  electors  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  establish  vote  by  Ballot  in  the 
city  of  York,  and  I  refused  to  do  so,  simply 
lest  I  should  appear  to  be  a  party  to  a  con- 
clusion that  the  ballot  applied  to  the  city 
of  York  in  particular,  and  was  not  suited 
to  the  country  in  general.  The  case  of  the 
city  of  York  is  only  one  among  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  parties  have 
applied  to  this  House  for  the  protection  of 
the  ballot  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise. 
And  I  do  say,  that,  before  you  refuse  it, 
you  are  bound  to  show,  that  there  is  a 
better  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evils 
that  now  exist.  I  cordially  support  the 
motion,  because  I  believe  there  is  no 
danger  in  trusting  the  people  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  because 
the  protections  at  present  to  free  exer« 
cise  are  not  adequate,  and  because  I  be-, 
lieve  the  ballot  to  be  the  only  effectual 
means  for  accomplishing  that  object. 

Mr.  William  Roche  said,  that  analysed 
as  the  subject  had  been,  both  during  the 
present  and  former  debates,  he  rote  but  to 
express  a  few  observations  in  support  of 
the  decidedly  favourable  view  he  enter- 
tained of  the  motion — that  he  knew  net 
any  measure,  more  calculated  to  produce 
unmixed  good  to  society,  or  one,  more 
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confeoial  to  the  spirit,  the  interests,  and 
calm  procedure  of  our  constitutional  rig:hts, 
than  vote  by  ballot— Session  after  Session 
we  are  piling,  Sir»  statutes  upon  statutes 
to  repress  and  punish  corruption  and  inti- 
midationy  but  without   effect,  which  the 
reprehensible  scenes  brought  to  light  on 
every  general  election,  and  on  no  occasion 
more  conspicuously  and  painfully  than  the 
last,  amply    demonstrate — when  too,  the 
time  of  the  House  was  so  engaged,  and  its 
character  so  affected  by  the  proceedings 
then  exhibited  before  the  Election  Com- 
mittees— and  why.  Sir,  did  those  statutes 
and  thi'ir  penal  enactments  fail  of  effect, 
but  because  we  never  reached,  or  extir- 
pated the  root  of  the  evil,  by  adopting  a 
secret  system  of  voting;  for  where  temp- 
tation and  opportunity  are  held  out  to  the 
human   mind,  the  hope   of  escape   from 
detection  overrules  the  dread  of  discovery 
and  punishment;  but  take  away  the  con- 
fidence which  generates  that  temptation, 
and  the  evil  dies  a  natural  death.    That 
he  was  not,  however,  so  sanguine  as  to  say 
that  every  and  complete  advantage  would 
at  once  be  obtained,  because  he  knew  that 
corruptionistsand  intimidators would  make 
a  struggle  to  mar  its  advantages,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  dying  struggle,  for  they 
would  soon  see  that  they  threw  away  their 
money  and  their  threats,  and  therefore, 
ere  long,  fall  into  (of  necessity)  the  general 
feelings  and   wishes  of  the  community. 
He  was,  he  said,  as  anxious  to  put  down 
popular  coercion    and    tyranny,    as   the 
tyranny  of  the  landlord,  or  any  other  undue 
iufluence ;  and  the  value  of  this  measure 
consisted  in   producing  this    equal    and 
general  freedom  from  restraint — that  he 
himself  during  his  elections  experienced 
the  disadvantage  of  the  present  intimidat- 
ing system,  for  several  persons  told  him 
they  were  unwilling  to  register  their  votes, 
at  all,  lest  they  should  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  anger  of  the  landlord,  or  some 
such  master ;  indeed,  he  considered  that 
without  the  protection  of  ballot,  it  was,  in 
many  instances,  quite  a  cruelty  to  give  the 
fmnchise,   for  many,  very   many,  expe- 
rience di:^aster  and  ruin  to  themselves,  and 
their  families,  by  voting  against  the  wishes 
of  their  superiors,  but  in  accordance  with 
their  own  feelings  and  their  country's  in- 
terests—that he  was  quite  sure,  that  even 
before  we  enjoyed  the  whole  and  perfect 
advantages  derivable  from  this  measure, 
we  should  open  our  eyes  to  its  benefits  and 
look  back  with  surprise,  why  we  resisted 


or  delayed  it  so  long ;  and  he  was  con«' 
fident,  that  the  opponents  themselves 
would  soon  experience  the  quiet  and  hap- 
piness which  the  not  interfering  with  the  . 
franchise  of  their  dependants  (beyond  that 
of  advice  and  recommendation,  a  moral 
influence  which  must  always  last)  would 
produce,  by  removing  so  ample  and  worry- 
ing a  source  of  discord  between  themselves . 
and  those  dependants — that  under  these 
views,  the  motion  should  have  his  warmest 
support. 

Mr.   Robinson  did  not  agree  with  the 
hon   Member  for  Wolverhampton,  that  the 
ballot  would  be  any  improvement  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and,  therefore,  he  should 
oppose  it  now,  as  he  always  had  done 
before.     He  wished  to  ask  what  evidence 
there  was  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  vote  by  ballot?     Did  it  appear 
in  the  number  of  their  petitions  for  it  1 
No.     And  there  was  another  indication  of 
the    apathy  which   prevailed   upon    thia 
question,  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  very  first 
night  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  was  to  have  brought  forward  hia 
moiion,  there  were  no  hon.  Members  in  the 
House  to  support  him,  nor,  indeed,  he 
believed,  was  the  hon.  Member  present 
himself.     He  represented  a  very  large  con* 
stituency,  and  although  he  was  free  to 
admit,  that  among  them  there  were  some 
persons  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  and  that 
they  had  solicited  him  to  vote  for  it,  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid  stating  that  an 
immense  majority,  including  the  humbler 
classes,  were  not  in  favour  of  it,  or  at  least, 
had  not  expressed  their  anxiety  about  it  at 
all.    He  doubted  that  the  ballot  would  put 
an  end  to  bribery,  as  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  benches  expected ;  there  might 
be  less  temptation  for  persons  to  hold  out 
a  bribe,  where  there  was  a  chance  of  being 
deceived,  but  as  long  as  receivers  and 
payers  of  money  existed,  bribery  could  not 
be  entirely  prevented.    It  would  be  quite  as 
reasonable  for  the  Members  of  that  House 
to  ask  to  vote  by  ballot,  as  it  was  for  their 
constituents  to  require  it.     Was  not  every 
hon.  Member  placed  in  that  situation  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  vote,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  upon  a  question  which 
made  them  very  naturally  wish  they  could 
vote  by  ballot  ?     He  was  only  stating  that 
which   could   not  be  denied, — that  hon. 
Members  were  often  called  upon  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  constituentS| 
and  that  they  would  therefore  be  glad  to 
vote  by  ballot.    He  would  therefore  say, 
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that  they  had  a  right  to  ask  their  consti- 
tuencies, if  they  wished  for  ballot,  to 
allow  them  t6  vote  in  the  House  by  ballot. 
He  recollected  that  a  deputation  from 
some  of  his  constituents  once  waited  upon 
him  and  declared,  that  they  could  not 
support  him  unless  he  would  promise  to 
vote  for  the  ballot.  He  told  them,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  give  such  a  promise,  and 
would  rather  lose  his  seat.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  Every  one  of  them  voted 
for  him.  There  was  something  revolting 
in  the  idea  of  exercising  a  public  trust,  in 
a  secret  manner.  He  had  never  asked  one 
of  his  independent  constituents  to  give  a 
▼ote  contrary  to  his  conscience;  for  he 
believed  the  best  security  for  both  candi* 
date  and  constituent,  was  in  public  opinion. 
He  denied  that  the  poor  only  desired  the 
ballot ;  there  was  another  class  of  persons 
who  were  much  more  anxious  for  it — those 
who  wished  for  it  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deceiving  both  parties,  when  they 
pleased.  Considering,  then,  that  corrup- 
tion at  elections,  would  not  be  removed  by 
the  ballot,  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

The  House  divided,  Ayes  88;    Noes 
189;— Majority  51. 
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The  Factory  Act.]  Mr.  Hindley 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  present  Factory  Act. 

Mr.  Labouchere observed,  that  the  feeling 
of  the  House  bad  on  many  occasions  been 
expressed  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  any 
further  experiment  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting law  upon  the  subject.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, that  the  present  Act  had  not  yet  had 
a  fair  trial,  and  he  thought,  under  exist, 
ing  circumstances,  if  any  new  measure  were 
introduced,  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
excitement  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  very  serious  inconvenience. 

Lord  Ashley  should  be  always  ready  to 
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support  any  general  measure  of  the  kind 
which  the  hon.  Mover  was  known  to  ad- 
vocate, though  he  thought  the  present  a 
most  unfavourable  time  for  bringing  for* 
ward  a  proposition  of  the  sort,  and  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  from  making  such  a 
motion.  Still,  if  the  House  gave  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  the  measure  proposed  should 
have  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Waso7i  was  understood  to  say,  it 
had  been  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  required  alter- 
ation. 

Mr.  Young  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  injure  the  cause  he  advocated 
by  pressing  the  present  motion. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  recommended  post- 
ponement till  next  Session. 

Mr.  Hindley  contended,  that  the  motion 
he  had  just  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  what  he 
had  previously  done  upon  this  subject.  He 
complained,  that  the  friends  of  the  factory 
children  had  been  on  several  occasions 
charged  with  all  the  ill  consequences  aris- 
ing from  the  Act;  and  even  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  scrupled  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  accusation,  but  as  it  was 
most  unfounded,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
withdrawn.  If  it  were  given  up,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
Government  ought  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  measure  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  Goulbum  requested  the  hon.  Mover 
not  to  press  the  present  proposition,  for  it 
could  be  brought  to  no  successful  issue  in 
the  present  Session. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  concurred  with 
the  last  speaker,  and  joined  with  him  in 
requesting  a  postponement  of  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  responsible 
for  the  enactments  of  the  Bill :  it  was  an 
act  of  the  Parliament,  and  Ministers  were 
now  only  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  carried  into  effect.  He 
certainly  had  taken  steps  towards  its  en- 
forcement, but  he  submitted,  that  what 
had  occurred  did  by  no  means  impose 
upon  the  Government  the  least  obligation 
now  to  bring  forward  any  proposition  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Hindley  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
but  he  should  be  at  all  times  the  supporter 
of  a  ten  hours'  Bill. 


Court  OF  Session  (Scotland)].  The 
Lord  Advocate  moyed  for  leave  to  bring  in 
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a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  office 
of  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  accountants-general  in  the  said 
Court. 

Sir  William  Rae  objected  to  the  motion, 
as  the  Bill  would  create  two  new  offices, 
without  any  necessity  for  it.  This  Bill,  or 
at  least  one  very  like  it,  made  its  appearance 
last  Session;  and  it  was  then  proposed 
that  one  ofiBce  should  be  created  of  one  ac- 
countant-general for  Scotland  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  country  against  it  was  so 
strong,  that  the  learned  Lord  felt  him- 
self quite  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
measure,  without  the  recommendation  of  a 
Committee.  A  Committee  was  accordingly 
obtained  ;  and  he  could  not  deny  that  the 
Report  of  that  Committee  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  favourable  to  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed by  the  learned  Lord.  The  evil 
which  wanted  a  remedy  consisted  of  this 
— the  Court  of  Session  had  the  power, 
when  it  was  applied  to  on  behalf  of  infants 
and  insane  persons,  to  appoint  factors  or 
curators  to  take  care  of  their  estates,  and 
the  practice  was,  to  oblige  them  to  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  in 
the  office  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
That  was  all  they  were  bound  to  do  ;  but 
that  duty  had  been  neglected,  and  the 
estates  had,  in  some  instances,  suffered  a 
good  deal.  Now,  to  remedy  this  evil,  the 
learned  Lord  proposed  to  create  two 
new  officers.  But  why  should  not  the 
Clerks  of  Session  in  Scotland  perform  the 
duty,  receiving,  as  they  did,  a  salary  of 
],050/.  a  year,  as  he  might  say,  for  doing 
nothing,  because  all  their  duty  was  to 
mark  down  the  terms  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts.  There  were  four  gentlemen 
who  held  these  offices,  and  looking  at  this 
fact«  he  would  say,  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  learned  Lord.  It  ought  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  ihis  was  the  2dd 
day  of  June,  a  period  which  he  considered 
too  late  in  the  Session  to  brinor  forward  a 
measure  of  this  nature.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
Hou^e  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  the  learned 
Lord  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  reform 
which  was  recommended  by  the  House 
two  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  had  not  been 
carried  into  effect.  He  hud  heard  that  it 
had  not,  and  before  new  expenses  were 
incurred, be  wiaUed  to  kiiow  why  the  charge 


of  that  department  in  Scotland  had  not 
been  abolished. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  quite  willing 
that  as  rigid  an  examination  as  could  be 
instituted,  should  be  directed  to  every 
measure  which  he  proposed,  but  then  he 
did  say,  that  if  he  showed  that  the  measure 
was  consistent  with  public  economy,  and 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  properly 
of  orphans  and  others,  it  ought  not  to  be 
delayed,  except  on  grounds  applicable  to 
that  measure  alone.  With  reference  to 
what  had  been  stated  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  about  the  creation  of  new  offices,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  crea- 
tion'of  the  office  was  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, he  denied  it,  and  he  challenged 
him  to  name  any  person  who  had  had  the 
smallest  promise  from  him  (the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate) with  respect  to  that  office — nay,  he 
doubted  whether  any  individual  he  had  in 
his  contemplation  would  accept  of  that  of- 
fice. But  there  was  acharge  made  by  his  ri^ht 
hon.  Friend,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  He  said,  that  they 
were  deficient  in  their  duty,  and  that  this 
deficiency  had  been  going  on  for  a  long 
period.  Now  this  was  a  very  serious 
charge,  that  they  had  deserted  their  duty 
in  regard  to  giving  protection  to  orphans, 
and  indeed  a  more  serious  charge  could 
hardly  be  brought  against  a  court  of  justice. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  if  one  officer  were 
appointed  for  that  express  purpose,  and  if 
the  proposition  of  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  same  defective 
system  of  which  he  complained  would  pre- 
vail, and  that  was  the  reason  uhy  he 
proposed  to  appoint  two  offirers.  His  ri^ht 
hon.  Friend  said,  that  those  duties  might 
be  discharged  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  but  he  apprehended  they  could 
not,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  be  in 
Court  at  the  very  time  when  those  inquiries 
were  going  on.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
seemed  also  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there 
was  an  unnecessarv  number  ot  Cleiks  of 
Session.  If  he  could  make  out  a  rase  lo 
prove  that  the  number  was  too  gre^it,  then 
he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  would  not  be 
against  a  proper  reduction  ;  but  ihe  rt- mem- 
strances  he  had  received  from  the  Court  of 
Session  were  to  the  effect,  that  he  rut  down 
too  much,  and  he  was  therefore  placed  in 
a  very  peculiar  situation.  There  whs  only 
another  question  upon  which  he  h^id  to 
touch,  and  that  was  the  late  peiiod  of  the 
Session  at  which  this  Bill  was  sought  to 
be  introduced,    la  reply  to  that,  he  must 
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observe,  that  after  this  period  many  Bills 
had  been  introduced,  and  this  measure 
had  not  been  brought  forward  earlier, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  Bills  relating  to  Scotland,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  at  a  former 
period  of  the  Session,  he  was  afraid  it 
would  not  meet  with  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Sir  George  Clerk  contended,  that  the 
Courts  of  Session  were  sufficiently  large  to 
undertake  the  duty,  without  creating  two 
new  offices.  He  apprehended  that  the 
House  would  require  more  evidence  than 
that  which  had  been  given  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  before  they  would  be  persuaded 
to  create  two  new  offices,  when  it  had  been 
shown  that  there  were  ample  means  in  the 
established  courts  of  justice  to  effect  the. 
purposes  which  it  was  the  professed  object 
of  the  Bill  to  accomplish.  With  regard 
to  the  Clerks  of  Session,  one  of  these  four 
gentlemen  was  the  professor  of  Scotch  law 
in  one  of  the  universities,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  law,  and  he  had 
not  yet  heard  that  that  gentleman  did  not 
amply  perform  all  the  duties  required  of 
him  as  a  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
There  was  another  of  those  gentlemen  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  another  of  those 
numerous  commissions  appointed  by  the 
present  Government,  and  another  who  was 
deputy  registrar,  and  had  the  charge  of  all 
the  public  records,  and  yet  he  never  heard 
that  the  performance  of  this  duty  inter- 
fered with  his  duties  as  a  Clerk  of  the 
Session.  Now,  it  was  quite  clear  from  the 
easy  nature  of  their  duties,  that  the  Clerks 
of  the  Session  might  very  well  undertake 
the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  factors, 
of  minors  and  insane  persona'  estates,  and 
they  would  have  plenty  of  time ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  time  the  Court  was  sitting, 
they  would  have  the  whole  vacation,  which 
was  six  months.  The,I^rd  Advocate  had 
stated  that  the  salaries  of  these  new  officers 
were  to  be  raised  out  of  fees  paid  by  litt^ 
gants  ;  but  why  saddle  them  with  this  ex- 
pense, when  the  Clerks  of  Session  had  a 
salary  sufficiently  large  for  the  duttes  they 
would  have  to  discharge?  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  give  his  most  cor- 
dial support  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  his 
opposition  to  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Wallace  thought  it  was  a  pity  that 
bon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  now  ap- 
peared so  anxiousfor  reform,  had  not  done 
Mflsething  to  prore  their  mcerity  when 
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they  were  in  office.  However,  all  was  well 
that  ended  well,  and  he  should  therefore 
now  address  himself  to  the  question.  Ai 
to  the  Clerks  of  Session,  they  were  not 
competent  to  do  the  duty,  and  no  wonder, 
for  the  iutention  in  appointing  them  was, 
to  give  to  several  men  a  sort  of  sinecure. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  thinking  the  composition  of  the  Court  of 
Session  and  the  way  in  which  it  discharged 
its  duty  unsatisfactory,  and  he  would  add 
the  word  '*  disgraceful."  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Session  only  sat  two  hours  and 
two  minutes  for  five  days  in  the  week  for 
1 04  days.  But  look  to  what  the  Judges  of 
England  did.  Scotland  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  her  when  trial  by  jury  was  in*' 
troduced,  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
there  was  to  accommodate  it  to  the  systeoi 
of  the  Judges  retiring  for  three  parts  of 
the  year  to  their  country  houses.  Indeed 
the  Jury  Court  was  compared  to  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  because  it  was  made  for 
Adam.  That  system  had  remained  like 
a  millstone  about  their  necks,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  having  it  removed. 
However,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  of 
the  learned  Lord  would  be  an  immense 
improvement,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
give  his  hearty  support  to  it. 

Mr.  Goidburn  did  not  think  that  he 
should  have  been  induced  to  rise  upon  this 
subject,  but  after  the  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him  had 
not,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  introduced 
any  reforms  in  the  Scottish  courts,  or 
made  any  reductions  in  those  offices,  which 
ought  to  have  been  abolished,  he  felt  him- 
self called  on  to  rise.  He  believed  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  in  Parliament 
at  the  time  he  now  referred  to ;  but  if  be 
inquired  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  upon 
his  side  of  the  House,  he  would  find  that 
they  all  concurred  in  the  expressions  of 
approbation  and  prabe  which  were  pro- 
fusely uttered  when  his  right  hon.  Friend 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  done  more  to  redoce 
the  judicial  establishment  of  the  Scotcli 
Courts  than  any  man  who  preceded  him  in 
that  office  had  done,  or  any  who  followed 
him  could  hope  to  do ;  and  ai  one  blow  be 
did  away  with  jodictai  offices  to  tha 
amount  of  36,0001.  per  anmim;  and, 
above  all,  his  merit  was,  that  in  inakiay 
those  reductioRs   he   was  dealing  witS 
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jttdleial  preftrmeoty  be  had  a  right  to  look 
pot  only  00  account  of  tha  high  legal  sta- 
tiQD  which  he  occupied,  but  of  the  great 
taleoU  and  integrity  which  adorned  his 
character.  He  had  merely  repeated  this 
for  the  information  of  those  hon.  Meinbers 
who  were  not  in  Parliament  at  the  time, 
and  who  might  otherwise  have  been  misted 
by  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenock.  With  regard  to  the  question 
before  the  House,  relating  to  the  appoint* 
meot  of  accountants-general  to  take  care 
of  the  estates  of  minors  and  insane  persons 
it  w^s  admitted  that  the  Court  of  Session 
was  not  overburdened  with  business,  and 
that  they  ought  to  sit  more  hours  in  a  day 
and  dispatch  more  business.  He  said  then 
that  the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  met 
the  views  of  every  one  who  had  spoken  on 
this  question,  and  his  plan  was  to  impose 
on  the  court  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
estates  of  minors  and  insane  persons.  It 
had  been  shown  that  the  clerks  of  Session 
were  amply  adequate  in  number  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  and  they  were  certainly 
not  overworked,  since  it  appeared  that  two 
gentlemen  out  of  the  four  had  been  selected 
by  Government  to  fulfil  other  very  impor- 
tant and  onerous  duties,  which  they  could 
perform  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Bar  was  in  so  flourishing  a  state  in  Scot- 
land, since  no  one  would  accept  of  an 
office  of  700/.  a-year,  for  the  learned  Lord 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  could  be  found  who  would 
accept  the  office  of  Accountant  General. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  misrepresented 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  said 
DO  such  thing,  nor  anything  approaching 
to  it.  What  he  did  say  was,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  could  not  name 
any  particular  individual  whom  he  had  in 
contemplation  who  would  accept  of  the 
office. 

The  House  divided-^Ayes  93;  Noes 
69 ;  Majority  24. 

Leave  given. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  24,  1836. 

MmuTSB.]    BUI.    Read  a  third  time:— Dublin  Police. 

PetitioDs  presented.  By  serend  Nobls  Lords,  f^om  various 
Places,  against  the  TJntvenities*  (Scotland)  Bill.— By 
the  Earl  of  Wxi.TOir,  fton  Mlddleton ;  and  by  the  Earl  of 
WiNCBFLSBA,  ftom  HoTsmonden,  'in  fhvour  of  their 
Lordships  Amendments  to  the  Irish  Munidpal  Corporap 
tioQs'  BiU.~>By  the  Marquess  of  LAnnMWitn,  trota 
Harerftmlwest,  against  the  Amendments  made  by  thdr 
Lordships  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  BiU.— By  the 
Marquess  of  Brsadauunk,  ftom  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for  the  Better  Obaerrance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of 
SRRKW8BITRT  and  the  Duke  of  Clstrx^ko,  fiom  Liver- 
pool, for  Removal  of  Jewish  Civil  DisalHHties. 

Prison  Discipline.]  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  after  calling  their  Lo  dships 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons,  relative  to  the  state  of  Newgate, 
begged  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  remove 
the  Prisoners  now  confined  in  Newgate  to 
the  Penitentiary,  where  he  believed  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  them.  The  Go- 
vernment possessed  this  power  under  a 
Bill  which  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
bad  introduced  last  Session.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  Government  had  taken 
any  steps  for  this  purpose,  and  if  not, 
whether  it  was  their  intention  to  do  so  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  replied,  that  the 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  had 
engaged  the  most  serious  attention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
taken  measures  to  remedy,  so  far  as  his 
power  extended,  the  defects  they  had 
pointed  out.  Those  defects,  he  fully  ad- 
mitted called  loudly  for  the  intervention 
either  df  the  executive  or  of  Parliament. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  being  enabled 
to  inform  his  noble  Friend,  that  a  Bill  was 
in  preparation  for  amending  the  Gaol  Acts, 
agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
missioners, although,  perhaps,  the  pres- 
sure of  other  business,  and  the  advanced 
period  of  the  sittings  of  the  Houses,  would 
prevent  its  being  introduced  this  Session. 
With  respect  to  Newgate  a  proposition  had 
been  made  by  Government  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  which,  if  accepted  by 
tbemi  would  hare  the  effect  of  remedying 
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the  evils  which  existed,  not  only  in  tbe 
gaol  of  Newgate  but  in  all  the  city  prifOns. 
No  answer  had  yet  been  received  to  this 
communication,  but  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  acceded  to.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  present 
intention  of  removing  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  Newgate  to  the  Penitentiary,  but 
the  matter  should  be  reconsidered.  At  all 
events,  measures  were  under  consideration 
for  providing  an  effectual  and  fundamental 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  prevailed  in  New- 
gate and  in  the  other  city  prisons. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  was  very  glad  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Duke.  He  trusted  the  Corporation 
of  London  would  receive  the  commuoi- 
cation  favourably,  and  he  hoped  the  notice 
now  taken  of  the  subject  might  be  an 
additional  inducement  to  them  to  do  so. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  only  wished  to 
add,  that  he  considered  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  a  very  excellent  one, 
and  that  he  entirely  concurred  with  every 
statement  contained  in  it.  The  state  of 
the  borough  prisons  was  very  bad ;  and  he 
thought  it  important  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Bill  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
alluded  not  passing  in  the  present  Session, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  alter  their  gaols 
without  previously  submitting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  copies  of  the  proposed 
plans.     Subject  dropped. 


Entails  (Scotland).]  On  the  Motion 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  their  Lordships 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  Entails  (Scotlaod) 
Bill. 

The  1st  and  2nd  Clauses  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  3rd  Clause, 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  rose  to  move, 
that  it  be  expunged.  He  objected  to  it 
because  it  gave  to  heirs  of  entail  a  power 
to  grant  interminable  leases,  which  they 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  do  by  the 
entails  themselves.  Many  persons  he 
knew  were  desirous,  particularly  since  the 
Reform  Act  passed,  to  prevent  building  on 
their  estates,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
this  clause  to  allow.  He  knew  that  a  man 
could  not  take  bis  property  to  the  grave 
with  him,  but  it  had  not  yet  been,  and  be 
hoped  it  never  would  be  declared  in  that 
Assembly,  that  no  man  should  possess  the 
means  of  controlling  the  application  of 
his  property  after  his  death.  He  would 
divide  the  House  on  the  questiooi  that  it 
be  expunged. 
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The  Earl  of  Rosebery  supported  the 
elsfise;  he  thought  he  had  so  modified  it 
in  the  Select  Committee  as  to  ensure  the 
noble  Earl's  approbation. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  could  not  consent  to 
such  an  immense  alteration  as  this  clause 
would  make  in  the  law  without  some 
absolute  necessity,  and  none  such  had 
been  shown  to  exist.  Some  restriction 
should  be  preserved  over  the  distribution 
of  land,  and  this  clause  must  be  put  out. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion  :  Contents  17 ;  Not  Contents  27 — 
Majority  10. 

Clause  struck  out. 

The  remainder  of  the  clauses  were 
agreed  to.    The  House  resumed. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  24,    1836. 

ICnnrras.!  BQIs.  Reid  a  Uiifd  time:— North  Ameriem 
Bank.— Read  »  •econd  tillle^-^ttdgei'  Lodgingi;  and 
Sugar  Dutieff. 

Petitioitt  preientad.  By  Mr.  Tsomas  Dunoombi,  from 
Wai«>  ftir  ReUeffkom  Small  Debts. 

LiYEBPOOL  Docks.]  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  moved  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Liverpool  Docks  fiill. 

Lord  Clive  wished  that  the  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  exempted  vessels  going  to  Run- 
corn, Frodsham,  and  other  places,  from 
paying  Dock-rates  to  the  Liverpool  Dock 
Company,  should  also  extend  to  Elsmere. 
To  accomplish  his  object,  he  would  move 
that  the  Bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  seconded  the  motion. 

Viscount  Sandon  could  not  agree  to  the 
motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  which,  if  car- 
ried, would  ruinously  affect  the  property  of 
the  bondholders  invested  in  the  Docks,  and 
whicfa  all  the  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool  were  liable  to.  The  subject 
^rnvs  one  of  much  interest,  and  very  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  he 
contended  that  such  a  motion  at  least  could 
n6t  be  made  without  previous  notice. 

Mr.  Ewart  apprehended  that  neither  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  (Clive),  nor 
the  clause  of  which  it  was  merely  an  ex. 
tension — the  clause  which  exempted  Run. 
com  and  other  towns  from  paying  Dock- 
rates  to  Liverpool,  could  stand— for  both 
the  clause  and  the  amendment  were  asainst 
the  standing  orders  of  the  House.  He  felt 
80  strongly  on  this  point,  that  he  would  not 
detain  the  House,  but  appeal  at  once  to  the 
-  Speaker,  for  he  felt  confident  that  the  pdnt 
of  law  was  decidedly  against  the  clause ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  decided  otherwise,  he 
would  oppose  the  measure  generally. 

Tbe  Speaker :  Having  hoen  appealed  to 


for  my  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dedde  the 
question,  I  will  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  facts.  A  motion  having  been 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Ludlow,  relative  to  a  certain  clause  in  the 
Bill,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  stated,  that  such  clause  had  been 
inserted  contrary  to  the  Standing  Orders, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  that  it 
be  struck  out.  The  real  question,  then,  for 
consideration  is,  whether  the  dause  has  been 
inserted  contrary  to  the  Standing  Orders. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating,  that  the 
notices  which  have  been  given  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  Bill,  apply  only  to  alterations 
to  be  made  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  management 
of  the  Docks ;  and  that  no  notice  has  been 
given  of  any  intention  to  propose  an  altera- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  tolls.  If,  then, 
there  be  an  iteration  made  by  the  Bill  in 
the  tolls,  whether  by  addition  or  diminution, 
notice  should  have  been  given  to  the  parties 
interested,  and  whose  property  must  be 
affected  by  such  alteration,  of  the  intention 
to  propose  it.  Now,  no  such  notice  has 
been  given  here,  and  I  apprehend,  therefore, 
that  the  clause  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
Bill.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Standing  Orders 
have  been  framed  for  the  protection  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  that  they 
never  can,  and  never  ought  to  be,  dis- 
regarded, unless  where  some  strong  special 
case  is  made  out ;  and  where,  in  addition, 
it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  shown  that  that 
particular  departure  from  them  will  not  be 
productive  of  injury  to  those  persons  for 
whose  protection  they  are  intended. 

Lord  Clive,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Bill  to  be  considered. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  moved  that  the 
Amendment  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Ewart  would  proceed  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  The*'question  was,  whether  the 
Dock-rate  payers,  a  small  constituency,  or 
the  immense  municipal  constituency  of 
Liverpool,  were  to  have  the  superintending 
power  over  the  Dock  estate.  He  said  the 
Dock-rate  payers  were  a  small  constituency. 
They  consisted  of  hundreds — the  municipal 
constituency  was  composed  of  thoiisandl 
The  Dock-rate.paying  constituency  was  a 
changing  and  fluctuating  body — the  con- 
stituency of  the  town  was  of  a  fixed  and 
enduring  character.  If  the  Dock-rate- 
payers formed  the  constituency,  they  might 
be  subject  to  undue  control.  A  wealthy 
merduint  could  (under  the  existing  qrstem) 
create  voten  only  a  day  before  the  eleotioii 
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of  tboie  who  were  were  destined  bj[  the 
Bill  to  muiBge  the  Dock-estate  of  Liver- 
pool. The  Municipal  Reform  Bill  had 
secured  the  municipal  voters  from  such 
undue  interposition.  They,  therefore,  were 
the  body  whose  representatives  in  the  new 
council,  should  manage  a  trust  so  important 
to  the  town  as  the  Dock  trust.  That  these 
powers  should  have  vested  in  the  old  Cor- 
poration was  highly  objectionable.  That 
they  should  not  vest  in  the  new,  freely- 
electedy  and  responsible  body,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  most  objectionable  also.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  involved  the  con- 
centration  of  local  funds  in  the  bands  of 
the  Local  Council.  This  Bill  was  against 
that  principle.  Was  it  against  no  other 
principle  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill? 
Yes.  If  there  was  one  element  of  that 
Bill  more  marked  and  more  essential  than 
the  rest,  it  was  this,*— that  the  police  of  the 
towns  should  be  concentrated  in  the  new 
local  authorities.  The  police  was  the  organ 
of  ffood  government  in  the  town.  Yet  this 
Bill  continued  a  principle  of  separation  of 
the  poUce  of  Liverpool.  The  Docks  of 
Liverpool,  nearly  all  of  them  open  to  the 
streets,  extended  for  three  miles  along  the 
town.  If  the  police  were  separated  into  a 
dock  police  and  a  town  police,  how  could  it 
act  with  due  uniformity  and  vigour,  or  be 
conducted  on  proper  principles  of  economy 
and  order  ?  The  Committee  on  this  Bill 
had  received  evidence  of  the  most  striking 
character  on  this  point.  Mr.  Mayne,  the 
chief  of  the  metropolitan  police,  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  essential,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, that  both  polices  should  be  comMned. 
He  considered  such  combination  the  soul  of 
a  system  of  police.  The  superintendent  of 
the  police  at  Liverpool  declared  the  same 
on  his  local  knowledge.  So  did  the  magis- 
trates' clerk,  and  the  eminent  stipendiary 
magistrate,  Mr.  Hall,  who  now  presided  in 
the  courts  at  Liverpool.  To  this  over- 
powering evidence  no  answer,  either  of 
iact  or  of  argument,  was  given  by  their 
opponents,  xet  the  Committee,  by  a  small 
majority,  carried  the  continuance  of  two 
separate  police  forces.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  assert  the  princ^)les  of  that  BiU ; 
to  act  upon  them;  to  devolve  on  the 
Council  which  they  themselves  had  created, 
the  powecs  of  which  it  was  worthy;  to 
noncentcate  the  police;  and  consult  the 
lasting  interests  of  Liverpool. 

Viscount  Sandon  said,  that  from  the 
interest  made  by  his  hon.  Colleague  and 
others,  to  fiU  the  benches  at  the  opposite 
ride,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  intention 
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merdal  question,  into  a  party  stnig^  |  and 
he  regretted  to  perceive  that  hon.  Membexa 
connected  with  Government  should  sanc- 
tion a  proceeding  that  was  likely  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  serious  ii\jury  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks 
were  disposed  to  come  to  an  amicable 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
town*-council,  and  for  that  purpose  bad 
made  several  propositions  to  them,  and 
it  was  not  until  these  propositions  had 
been  rejected,  and  all  idea  of  an  amic- 
able termination  to  '  the  differences  had 
disappeared,  by  the  town-council  insisting 
on  a  predominance  in  the  trust,  that  the 
present  Bill  was  introduced  into  that 
ilouse.  There  had  been  an  ancient  struggle 
between  the  corporation  and  the  people  of 
Liverpool  on  this  subject.  In  1825,  and 
1820,  the  first  struggle  took  place,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  wiest  the 
control  of  the  trust  from  the  corporation  of 
that  time,  and  to  place  it  in  the  bands  of 
the  rate-payers,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
corporation  were  an  irresponsible  body, 
and  that  those  who  contributed  to  the  toUs 
had  the  best  right  to  see  them  dispensed. 
Mr.  Huskisson  soon  after  followed,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  same  right,  and  a  compromise 
took  place,  which  was  favourable  to  the 
rate-payers.  To  show  that  this  was  not  a 
political  question,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
now  in  the  town-council  coincided  with 
the  views  of  the  trustees,  and  signed  their 
names  to  a  document  to  that  effect ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  found  that  by  die 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Bill,  that  they  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands,  that  they 
changed  their  sentiments.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  case  was  materially  idteoed 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act;  but  he 
begged  to  inquire  whether  the  town-coun^ 
cil  had  been  selected  by  the  rate-payen, 
and  whether  they  were  responsible  to  them. 
Many  of  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  bad 
been  the  political  friends  c^  his  hon.  Col- 
league (Mr.  £wart)  at  the  last  electicm. 
All  that  was  desired  by  the  friends  of  the 
BiU  was,  that  9>000/.  or  10,000/.  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  police  cf  liverpool,  without  any  ae« 
curity  that  the  property  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany would  bednly  protected.  That  it 
woidd  not  be  duly  protected  was  evidoit 
from  the  fact,  that  although  the  Dock  Com- 
panies of  London  contributed  their  proper-^ 
tion  to  the  common  police  of  the  metropolis^ 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  special 
police  to  guard  them  against  depiedatioa. 
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at  lAj0tpOfit  if  tho  amendment  wero  car- 
ried. If  the  pcoient  Bill  weie  not  paaaed* 
there  would  he  no  fit  and  responsible  penons 
to  regolate  and  manage  the  trust.  [Cries  of 

"  Divider  **  Question/'^ 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  if  anj  party  zeal 
were  shown  on  the  occasion,  it  was  on  the 
side  supported  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
himself  was  no  inefficient  or  indolent  coad- 
jutor. As  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
m  the  first  place  the  promoters  of  it  had 
departed  from  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  introduced,  and  had  re-modelled 
it  more  in  consonance  with  their  own  views 
and  wishes.  In  the  next  place,  he  (Mr. 
£.  J.  Stanley)  considered  Uie  rate-payers 
the  most  improper  persons  who  could  be 
concerned  in  the  Liverpool  Docks ;  while 
the  town-eoundl,  on  the  other  handi  had  a 
permanent  interest  in  them.  The  rate- 
payers cared  nothing  about  the  establish- 
ment, and  would  not  suffer  if  it  fell  to 
ruin  to*morrow.  The  interest  of  the  town- 
council  was  identical  with  the  interests  of 
the  whole  town  of  Liverpool.  Whoever 
might  he  in  possession  of  the  Docks,  care 
must  be  taken  lest,  in  another  year,  a  mea- 
sure should  not  be  passed,  compelling  them 
to  reduce  the  dues  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount;  for  if  they  did  not,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  might  be  en- 
dangered. As  a  representative  of  Cheshire, 
be  called  upon  hon.  Members  to  unite  with 
him  in  rejecting  this  Bill.  If  it  were  not 
rejected,  it  would  be  impossible  hereafter 
to  reintroduce  the  clause,  so  material  to  the 
interests  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion :  Ayes  173 ;  Noes  197— 'Majority  S4. 
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Tbe  Bill  tbrown  out. 

Commutation  of  Tithes  (England).] 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  tbe  order  of  the 
day  for  the  further  consideration  of  tbe 
Report  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  Bill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Ware  against  the  payment  of 
small  tithes.  He  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  noble  Lord  whether 
he  meant  to  introduce  any  Bill  this  session 
for  the  abolition  of  personal  tithes  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  had  such  a  Bill  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  clause,  which  appointed 
Commissioners  to  carry  this  act  into  execu. 
tion.  He  thought  it  most  important  for 
the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned,  but 
more  especially  for  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  that  it  should  be  known  who  the 
Commissioners  were  to  he.  By  the  Bill  aa 
it  now  stood,  they  might  be  Roman  C»* 
tholics,  or  Dissenters^  or  Jews,  or  persona 
of  any  other  persuasion.  Now,  he  held  it 
essentially  necessary  that  these  commi»» 
sioners  should  be  members  of  the  Chtircl& 
of  England  as  by  law  estaUudM,    He 
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was  aware  tbat  tbe  view  he  had  taken  f 
this  subject  differed  widely  from  the  opi- 
nion of  other  hon.  Members ;  at  the  same 
time^  conceiving  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance^  he  should  move^  that  after  the 
words  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  appoint  two 
fit  persons"  the  words  '*  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  esta. 
blished'*  be  inserted. 

Lord  John  Russell  considered  such  an 
amendment  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  would  divide  the 
House  on  it ;  a  division  accordingly  took 
place: — Ayes  19;  Noes  58;  Majority  SQ. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  9th  Clause,  which 
enacted  that  the  salaries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, &c.,  and  all  other  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund.  Now  to  this  he  was  decidedly  op- 
posed, and  he  did  not  see  why  the  parties 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  should  not  pay  a  rate  in  proper, 
tion  to  the  amount  settled,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  these  expenses.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  both  parties  would  be  benefitted 
by  this  Bill,  it  was  supposed,  too,  that  the 
public  generally  would  be  benefitted  ;  but 
even  allowing  that  they  would,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  consolidated  fund  should  be 
resorted  to  so  very  frequently  as  it  had  been. 
He  should  therefore  move,  that  the  re. 
mainder  of  the  clause  after  the  words 
"  shall  be  paid"  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  words  to  this  efiect — **  out  of  a 
rate  chargeable  on  those  interested  in  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  aforesaid  expenses  may  be 
equally  and  justly  borne." 

Lord  John  Russell  believed  the  proper 
time  for  the  hon.  Member  to  move  such  an 
amendment  would  be  on  the  re-commit- 
ment of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  was 
quite  right  in  his  opinion  respecting  the 
consolidated  fund  regarding  bills  generally ; 
but  in  this  instance  he  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) did  not  see  how  they  could  impose 
these  charges  upon  particular  individuals. 

Mr.  Hume  would  move  that  the  Bill  be 
recommitted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  very  much  doubted  in 
this  instance  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
impose  the  onus  of  defraying  the  expense 
upon  any  particular  class.  It  was  the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  national  question,  and 
he  thought  it  but  just  that  the  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  national  fund. 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncomhe  was  of  opinion. 


that  the  measure  then  before  the  House  was 
a  settlement  of  a  question  between  two  dis. 
puting  parties  who  could  not  asree,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  the  public  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  arrangement  of  their 
dispute  by  the  Legislature.  He  thought 
it  would  very  much  expedite  and  promote 
the  voluntary  commutation  of  tithe  if  the 
costs  of  arbitration  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
parties  themselves— namely,  the  parson  and 
the  lay  impropriators. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion : — Ayes  10  ;  Noes  CO;  Majority  50. 

The  Solicitor^  General  proposed  the  in. 
troduction  of  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  Clause 
35,  relating  to  the  modification  of  special 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Com- 
missioners power  in  cases  where  the  tithe- 
owner  had  taken  a  less  amount  than  the 
composition  originally  agreed  upon,  in  any 
year  during  the  last  seven  years,  to  fix  that 
diminished  amount  as  the  rate  of  payment 
in  future. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  thought  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  the  tithe*owner  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  liberality  to  the  tithe-payer. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  propose  that  in  cases  where  com- 
positions, either  from  the  length  of  time 
they  had  been  in  existence,  or  from  other 
circumstances,  were  either  too  high  or  too 
low,  to  give  the  Commissioners  a  fuller 
power  to  deal  with  such  as  appeared  to  be 
fraudulent  or  collusive,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgtnent. 

Mr.  William  Crawford  said,  he  had  been 
induced  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
this  subject  by  an  accidental  circumstance. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  case 
of  a  rectory  in  Surrey,  the  composition  for 
the  tithes  of  which  was  very  inadequate. 
During  the  last  seven  years,  comparing  it 
with  the  price  of  the  produce,  the  propor- 
tion of  tithe  which  the  rector  got  was  as 
forty  to  100.  Taking  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, and  all  other  chaiges,  at  fourteen 
per  cent.,  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
more  than  sufficient,  there  remained  86/. 
out  of  every  100/.  in  the  hands  of  the 
tithe-payer,  who,  according  to  the  amount 
of  composition,  would  pay  only  forty-eight 
parts,  and  retain  thirty-eight  parts  of  the 
tithe  justly  due  to  the  rector.  He  believed 
this  case  was  not  an  uncommon  one,  and 
therefore  he  was  glad  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  disposed  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Blamire  thought  the  proposition 
calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but 
he  believed  that  when  the  Bill  came  into 
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operation  die  CommissionerB  would  find 
many  difficulties  spring  iip»  wbich  were 
never  anticipated.  He  tbougbt  it  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  plan  of  the 
noble  Lord  if  the  Commissioners,  when 
they  met  with  cases  of  difficulty,  not  fairly 
provided  for>  were  required  to  suspend 
their  decision,  and  to  institute  an  inquiry 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Government. 
This  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  too  much  discretionary  power,  to 
which  he  believed  many  hon.  Members 
were  opposed. 

Mr.  Edward  BuUer  was  satisfied  with 
the  proposition.  He  did  not  think  the 
discretionary  power  to  be  reposed  in  the 
Commissioners  too  large.  In  regard  to 
such  cases  as  those  alluded  to,  it  would 
be  found,  that  by  a  subsequent  clause  of 
the  Bill  the  Commissioners  were  required 
to  compare  the  compositions  under  consi- 
deration with  the  average  rate  of  composi- 
tion in  neighbouring  parishes. 

Mr.  Goulburn  expressed  a  fear  that  these 
special  provisions  would  be  productive  of 
serious  inconveniences  to  many  clergymen. 
Since  the  House  had  not  adopted  the  vo- 
luntary principle,  but  had  decided  in  favour 
of  a  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  he 
thoueht  the  Commissioners  oos:ht  to  be 
vested  with  ample  discretion.  He  trusted 
also,  that  by  whomsoever  they  might  be 
appointed,  they  would  be  men  of  firmness, 
integrity,  ability,  and  high  character.  The 
clergy  were  most  anxious  for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  question  ;  they  asked  no 
extraordinary  favour,  no  partiality;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  which  the  Government 
Commissioners  could  affijrd  to  them. 

Lord  Ebringtofi  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  being  convinced 
that  the  success  of  the  measure  wholly  de- 
pended upon  the  character  and  qualifica* 
tlons  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Lennard  believed  the  clause  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  both  tithe-owners  and 
payers.  He  was  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther it  would  sufficiently  meet  the  case  of 
landlords  of  small  estates,  who  would  be- 
come responsible  for  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  be,  as  it  were,  mere  bailiflTs  for  the 
tithe-receiver. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  37  beine  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Jcnn$  said,  there  would  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  applying  this  clause  to  the 
wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  For  example, 
how  could  it  be  applied  fairly  to  the  case 


of  wood  grown  for  hop-poles  ?  On  these 
the  average  of  the  last  seven  years  would 
never  operate  with  justice.  He  thought 
that  with  respect  to  such  cases  the  Cm- 
missioners  should  be  lefb  a  discretionary 
power,  and  be  permitted  to  take  the  tithe 
according  to  the  district,  or  according  to  the 
form,  just  as  they  might  find  upon  inquiry 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  place. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  wealds 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  generally  exempt 
from  tithe,  but  there  stul  might  remain 
some  difficulty  as  to  coppice  womIs. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  monstrous  that 
fruit  and  the  produce  of  gardens  should  be 
subjected  to  tithe,  they  being  the  result  of 
an  amount  of  capital  vastly  greater  than 
was  applied  to  land  used  for  otner  purposes. 
As  respected  gardens,  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  or  seven  years  could  &  no  fisir 
rule,  the  more  especially  as  the  increasing 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  garden  piT>- 
duce  would  materially  alter  the  value  of 
garden  ground.  Ae  respected  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  might  be  difficult  to  alter 
existbg  practices,  but  he  hoped  that  new 
ground  would  be  protected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  as  this 
question  stood  on  separate  grounds,  and 
the  noble  Lord  found  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  it,  it  had  better  be  treated  aa 
a  special  case,  and  he  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  leave  tha 
words  "  coppice  wood"  out  of  this  clauie, 
and  allow  the  Commissioners,  after  an  in- 
quiry on  the  subject  to  suggest  what 
seemed  to  them  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  difficulty. 

Lord  John  Russell  consented  to  this 
proposition,  and  the  words  '^coppice 
wood"  were  struck  out  of  the  clause, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  38,  which  provides  for  the  case 
of  charge  of  culture  of  hop-grounds  and 
market-gardens,  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  clause  as  far  as  the  word  "  land**  in 
in  the  40th  line,  but  what  followed  was 
wholly  against  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  was,  to  make  a  settlement  once  for 
all  of  the  tithe  question,  in  order  to  eive 
an  opportunity  of  improving  the  landbv 
ati  application  of  capital.  All  land  which 
might  be  cultivated  as  garden -grounds  or 
hop-grounds  after  the  commutation  were 
to  be  subjected  to  an  additional  rent- 
charge.  Now  he  objected  to  this  taxation 
of  capital,  and  he  should  therefore  move 
that  all  that  part  of  the  clause  after  the 
word  ''  land/'  line  40,  should  be  left  out. 
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Lord  John  Russell  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  this  clause  was  in  opposition  to 
the  general  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
introduced  the  exception  because  a  depu- 
tation  of  the  constituents  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  waited  on  him  to 
lepresent  the  peculiar  hardship  of  their 
case.  He  explained  to  the  market  gar- 
deners the  general  principle  of  the  Bill — 
namely,  that  a  rent-charge  was  to  be  pay- 
able on  the  average  of  the  last  seven 
years,  upon  which  their  representation  to 
him  was,  that  they  having  expended  a 
large  capital  on  the  improvement  of  their 
market  gardens,  if  this  principle  were 
acted  upon  they  would  continue  liable  to 
a  very  heavy  charge,  while  the  owners  of 
arable  land  or  common  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, paying  a  very  low  tithe  com- 
position, would  come  mto  competition 
with  them,  and  they  would  be  ruined. 
He  was  extremely  reluctant  to  introduce 
this  exception  into  the  Bill,  but  when 
the  hon.  Member's  constituents  pressed 
him  so  strongly,  he,  very  much  against 
his  will,  gave  way  on  this  point.  He  had, 
therefore  made  this  provision,  that  when 
land  was  brought  into  cultivation  as 
market-garden  ground,  or  hop-ground,  it 
should  be  liable  to  the  same  payment 
which  the  same  kind  of  land  was  to  pay 
now.  This  was  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  question  might  be  considered;  but 
there  was  also  another  view  of  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  did  not  object  to  the 
first  part  of  the  clause.  He  said,  it  was 
quite  fair  that  when  land  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  market- garden,  it  should 
cease  to  pay  the  extraordinary  rent-charge, 
but  that,  if  arable  land  was  cultivated  as 
market-garden  land,  it  should  not  pay  a 
higher  tithe  than  it  did  before — a  proposi- 
tion in  which  there  was  neither  fairness 
nor  justice.  If  the  hou.  Member  meant 
to  say  that  market-gardens  should  be 
liable  for  ever  to  the  higher  amount  of 
tithe-composition,  but  that  all  persons  who 
were  not  liable  now  should  never  be  liable, 
he  could  understand  that  argument,  but 
to  make  this  one-sided  proposition  was 
not  agreeable  to  common  sense  or  com- 
mon fairness. 

Mr.  Wathurton  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  fairly  put  the  argument  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, because  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
not  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  extraordinary  application  of  capital  by 
increasing  the  tithe  on  account  of  the  im- 


provement of  land.  Whether  his  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Middlesex,  or  any  one 
one  else,  had  made  representations  to  the 
noble  Lord,  he  wished  lie  had  attended  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  Bill.  There 
might  be  other  persons  who  had  made  re- 
presentations, there  were  the  hop  proprie- 
tors as  well  as  the  market  gardeners 
affected  by  this  clause,  and  what  was  this 
but  an  endeavour  to  maintain  the  mono- 
poly of  the  existing  hop-growers  in  favour 
of  Worcestershire,  Kent,  Surrey,  or  any 
other  part  of  England  which  was  a  district 
for  hop  cultivation  ?  This  was  against  the 
principle  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded, 
and  was  a  proof  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  adopt  his  (Mr.  Warburton's)  plan 
to  get  rid  of  tithes  altogether,  throwing 
the  burden  on  the  consolidated  fund,  ana 
getting  quit  of  the  difficulty  in  this  wav. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  if,  wlien 
they  came  to  discuss  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  had  not  more  cogent 
arguments  to  adduce  than  those  which  he 
had  now  employed,  a  more  futile  motion 
could  never  have  been  made ;  and,  as  he 
had  put  forward  these  arguments  in  ad- 
vance, he  presumed  that  they  were  the 
most  efficient  which  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand. But  he  would  inquire,  if  this  ex- 
ception applied  to  hop-grounds  why  should 
it  not  apply  to  market-gardens?  And 
where  was  the  injustice  if  hop-grounds 
and  market- gardens  were  put  on  the  same 
footing?  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
assume  that  all  market-gardeners  were 
small  freeholders,  each  cultivating  their 
acre  of  land,  and  that  their  interests  were 
to  be  neglected  because  they  were  humble 
people.  But  he  apprehended,  that,  al- 
though the  market-gardeners  cultivated  a 
small  portion  of  land,  the  owner  of  that 
land  might  be  a  very  ripji  roan,  possessing 
a  great  quantity  of  this  kind  of  ground^ 
let  out  to  tenants-at-will,  and  whatever 
advantage  would  be  derived  if  the  hon. 
Member's  proposition  were  agreed  to, 
would  not  benefit  the  tenant-at-will,  but 
the  great  proprietor,  for  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  when  the  land  was  out  of 
lease  he  would  have  the  advantage.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  get  rid  of  an  un« 
certain  charge  on  the  application  of  capital 
to  land,  and  that  if  a  large  amount  of 
capital  were  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  land,  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  but  of  a  definite  sum.  The  Bill 
divided    the    charges    made    upon  the 
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land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  into  two  classes, 
an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  charge, 
but  the  extraordinary  was  equally  de- 
6nite  with  the  ordinary  charge.  It 
would  not  be  an  uncertain  sum,  varying 
with  the  amount  of  produce,  but  as- 
certained and  fixed.  One  would  indeed 
exceed  the  other,  but  each  would  be 
equally  definite. 

Mr.  Jervis  contended,  that  the  clause 
was  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  as  it  would  check  the  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  land.  It  was  quite  right 
that  garden-ground  and  hop-ground  should 
pay  the  extraordinary  charge  as  long  as 
they  remained  under  that  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  that  ground  which  would  now 
have  to  pay  the  ordinary  charge  should 
be  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  payment 
when  improved  by  the  application  of 
capital  was  wholly  mischievous  in  prin- 
ciple, and  inconsistent  with  the  Bill  itself. 
The  fact  was,  this  clause  was  introduced 
merely  because  a  deputation  of  hop- 
growers  had  waited  on  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Benett  expressed  his  wish  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  and  if  the  market- 
gardeners  were  injured  by  the  Bill,  he 
would  give  them  compensation,  but  he 
could  not  agree  to  an  exception  which 
would  lay  an  embargo  on  the  whole  land 
of  the  kingdom.  They  were  prohibited 
by  this  clause  from  converting  their  lands 
into  gardens  or  growing  hops.  When 
railroads  were  established,  land  fifty  or 
sixty,  or  even  100  miles  off,  might  come 
into  competition  with  the  market^gardens 
near  the  metropolis,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  hops  would  be  grown  in  other  coun- 
ties than  those  in  which  they  were  now 
cultivated.  The  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  very  ably  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  bringing  forward  the  mea- 
lure,  was  to  take  <3ff  the  embargo  of  taxa- 
tion upon,  and  encourage  the  outlay  of 
capital.  By  the  adoption  of  this  proposi- 
tion injury  would  be  done  to  so  lasting  an 
extent,  as  to  make  the  Bill  wholly  different 
from  what  it  was  originally. 

Sir  Robert  Price  supported  the  original 
clause,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  of 
considerable  utiKty.  The  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  would,  if 
carried,  operate  as  a  great  fraud  upon  the 
tithe-owners  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Aglionby  admitted  that  the  question 
was  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  he  thought 
no  person  could  have  attended  to  the 
observations  just  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wiluhire  (Mr.  Benett),  without 


feeling  bound  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle* 
sex.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  the  great  principle  of  the 
Bill  for  the  sake  of  serving  the  interests  of 
a  few  individuals. 

Colonel  Thompson  thought  the  clause^ 
instead  of  involving  the  principle  of  fair* 
ness  which  had  been  attributed  to  it,  gave 
two  boons  at  once  to  the  possessors  of  old 
hop  and  garden-ground,  and  to  nobody 
else.  It  first  relieved  them  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  full  rate  in  the  event  of 
their  land  being  wrought  out,  and  then 
guarded  them  against  the  competition  of 
their  neighbours  who  might  have  land, 
which  the  removal  of  the  burthen  of  tithe 
would  bring  into  profitable  cultivation  for 
hops  and  gardens.  He  could  appeal  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  whether  in 
any  share  he  had  taken  in  the  debates  ou 
the  present  subject,  he  had  not  shown  a 
friendly  disposition  to  the  tithe-owners  and 
to  the  church ;  and  he  therefore  said  with 
more  confidence,that  he  did  not  believe  the 
church  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  demand 
for  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  tithe 
in  a  particular  case,  or  would  make  any 
objections  to  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
without  the  last.  It  was  the  owners  of  old 
hop  and  garden  grounds  versus  the  owners 
of  new,  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  out 
of  the  market,  and  thus  depriving,  the 
public  of  the  advantage  they  ought  to  have 
derived  from  the  removal  of  the  tithe- 
system. 

Major  Beauclerk  observed,  that  the  only 
difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
definition  of  the  words  "  market-garden.*' 
Unless  those  words  were  properly  defined, 
thousands  of  persons  would  spring  up,  and 
by  changing  the  cultivation  of  their  lande 
effect  a  fraud  on  the  tithe-owners,  by 
obtaining  an  exemption  from  tithes. 

The  Solicitor  General  supported  th0 
clause  as  it  stood  in  the  Bill.  The  clause 
was  founded  in  justice,  and  would  work 
beneficially  to  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  Strutt  remarked,  that  the  efiEect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  was  to  abolish  this  species  of 
tithes  altogether.  If  such  was  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Member,  he  begged  of  him  to 
make  the  proposition  directly,  and  then  it 
could  be  fairly  met  and  disposed  of,  instead 
of  by  this  side-wind,  circuitous,  and  ez^ 
pensive  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  If 
the  amendment  was  carried,  a  man  had 
only  to  change  his  mode  of  cultivating  his 
lands  to  be  exempt  from  titbesi  and  to 
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prevenl  this  injustice  to  tithe^owners  be 
should  support  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Hume,  before  the  House  divided, 
wished  to  set  himself  right  in  respect  to 
what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  this  clause 
was  the  mere  adoption  of  the  proposition 
of  the  deputation  which  had  waited  upon 
him  on  this  subject.  He  roust  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  proposition  made  by  him 
on  behalf  of  the  deputation  was,  that 
garden-ground  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  similar  land  adjoining  it, 
and  that  hi^  whole  argument  had  been 
against  the  injustice  of  giving  to  the  cler- 
gyman a  tithe  upon  the  capital  expended 
and  employed.  If  the  clause  were  his,  he 
would  now  most  readily  give  it  up. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
— Ayes  23 ;  Noes  104— Majority  81. 

Mr.  Warburton  moved  a  proviso,  to  be 
added  to  the  clause,  to  the  effect  that  all 
gardens,  not  being  cottage-gardens,  should 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  market-gar- 
dens, for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Bill. 

FroTiso  rejected,  and  clause  agree  to  . 

On  the  49th  Clause, 

Mr.  Ooulburn  said,  that  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was,  that  the  rent-charge  should  be 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  value  re- 
ceived for  tithe  during  the  last  seven 
years.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  in  pa- 
rishes where  there  was  a  great  extent  of 
common,  a  large  portion  of  the  Vicar's 
tithes  were  derived  from  that  common. 
He  received  the  tithe  on  the  milk  of  the 
cows,  and  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which 
fed  on  the  common.  These,  then,  were 
tithes  paid  on  cattle  belonging  to  small 
cottagers.  The  apportionment  clause  di- 
rected that  the  total  amount  of  the  rent- 
charge  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
lands  of  each  parish.  Now,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  to  be  apportioned  over  the 
common  land,  or  to  whom  the  tithe-owner 
would  have  the  right  of  applying  for  the 
payment  of  his  tithe.  Was  the  lord  of 
the  manor  to  be  liable?  If  the  tithes 
were  not  paid,  the  owner  might  proceed 
to  recover  them  by  distress,  but  that 
would  be  levied  on  the  cattle  on  the  com- 
mon belonging  to  the  cottagers,  who 
might  actually  have  paid  their  tithe.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (the  Solicitor-General)  would  con- 
sider the  point  before  the  third  reading. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  53, 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  considered  the 
proportions  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
for  the  valuation  of  the  rent-charge  ought 
to  be  altered;  and  that  the  proportions 
ought  to  be  one-half  of  wheat,  one  quar- 
ter of  barley,  and  one  quarter  of  oats. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  observed,  that 
that  point  had  been  fully  discussed  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  Goulbum  thought  that  the  clause 
would  materially  afiect  the  security  of  the 
clergyman's  income,  because  it  permitted 
the  rent-charge,  instead  of  being  laid  on 
the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  one 
estate,  to  be  apportioned  on  a  certain  part 
of  the  land,  provided  the  value  of  that 
part  should  be  equal  to  double  the  value 
of  the  tithe  due  for  the  whole  estate. 
Now,  he  thought  that  the  clergyman's 
income  would  be  much  less  secure,  if  it 
were  made  to  proceed  from  only  a  part, 
and  not  from  the  whole  of  the  land.  Jf 
the  value  of  that  part  of  the  land  should 
fall,  or  if  the  land  itself  should  cease  to  be 
cultivated,  the  incumbent  might  be  re- 
duced to  utter  destitution. 

Sir  /.  Wrottesley  said,  that  such  an 
apportionment  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alluded  to  could  not  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  tithe-owner ; 
and  the  value  of  the  portion  of  land  on 
which  the  rent-charge  might  be  laid  must 
be  not  merely  double,  but  at  the  least 
double  of  the  value  of  the  tithe  due  on 
the  entire  estate. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  no 
objection,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  it,  to  make  it  necessary  that  the 
value  of  the  particular  portion  of  land  on 
which  the  rent-charge  might  be  placed 
should  be  at  least  three  times  more  than 
the  value  of  the  tithes  due  for  the  entire 
estate. 

Amendment  to  that  effect  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  alleged 
grievance  in  Ireland  was,  that  parties  were 
called  on  to  maintain  a  Church  from 
which  they  derived  no  benefit.  Now,  let 
the  House  consider  what  might  be  the 
operation  of  the  present  clause  fifty  or  1 00 
years  hence.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
clause  to  prevent  tithe  due  on  land  in  one 
parish  from  being  apportioned  on  tithe 
situate  within  a  different  parish.  Now,  if 
a  Dissenter  should  become  possessed  of 
the  land  thus  subject  to  tithe,  he  would 
certainly  have  a  greater  grievance  to 
complain  of  than  that  which  it  was 
alleged  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  laboured 
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tender,  for  he  would  have  to  pay  not  only 
for  t^ie  support  of  a  Church  from  which  he 
derived  no  benefit,  but  he  would  also  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  incumbent  of  a  different  parish  from 
that  in  which  his  property  was  situate. 

Mr.  Edward  Buller  said,  that  the 
Dissenter  might  feel  cause  to  complain 
even  when  he  paid  for  the  maintenance 
ef  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  parish  where  his  property  was  situ- 
ate ;  but  if  the  property,  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  the  rent-charge, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  could  have  no 
right  to  object,  although  that  rent-charge 
might  be  paid  to  the  clergyman  of  a  oif- 
fereiit  parish,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Adter  all  the  clauses  had  been  considered, 

Mr.  Walter  said,  that  in  recommending 
the  clauses  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  did 
trust  that  he  should  have  a  friendly 
audience;  for  after  all  that  had  been  said  on 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  called  the 
labouring  clergy — the  inadequacy  of  their 
remuneration — the  injuries  resulting  to  re- 
ligion, and  consequently  to  the  country, 
from  pluralities  and  non-residence,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  reflection 
on  the  character  of  honourable  persons, 
connected  in  fact  with  the  Church  by  the 
tenure  of  lay  impropriations,  if  the  first 
measnre  which  had  a  tendency  to  di- 
roiniah  those  great  evils,  by  an  operation 
or  supposed  operation  upon  their  in- 
terests, were  cried  down.  They  could  not 
pot  much  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  la- 
mentations which  they  so  frequently  beard 
from  laymen— whether  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  or  Distsenters— of  the 
destitute  state  of  numerous  parishes,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  revenues  to  sup« 
port  a  resident  minister,  if  the  moment 
when  a  reasonable  method  of  cure  was 
suggested— and  his  should  be  no  other 
than  a  reasonable  one-*it  were  rejected, 
because  it  could  not  effect  that  which  was 
impossible,  namely^  ^PP^y  money  to  the 
existing  wants,  without  in  fact,  taking  it 
from  anywhere.  He  hoped  he  should  be 
enabled  to  show,  both  from  law  and  reason, 
from  whence  the  money  ought  to  come ; 
and  that  ii  would  be  taken  with  such  mo* 
deration,  and  under  such  restrictions,  and 
with  auch  a  portion  of  couDtervailing  in* 


demnrfication  to  the  individoals  who  might 
be  affected,  that  none  should  have  any 
great  cause  for  complaint.      There  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  three 
Reports  from  certain  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  state  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  with  reference   to  ecclesi- 
astical duties  and  revenues.    The  Com- 
missioners it  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
state,  were  his  Majesty's  late  and  present 
Ministers,  joined  with  certain  of  the  dignita* 
ries  of  the  Church.     It  was  notorious,  that 
very  general  satisfaction  was  felt  both  in 
that  House  and  throughout  the  country 
with  the  recommendations  afld  general  le- 
nour  of  these  reports;    for  therein  they 
found  the  members  of  a  Church  certainly 
not  overpaid  upon  the  whole — though  the 
funds   of    the    Establishment    might    be 
unequally  distributed — therein,    he  said, 
they  found   the  members  of  the  Chorch 
throwing  themselves  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, curtailing  their  own  dignities,  and 
reducing  the  more  opulent  members  of  the 
body,  to  raise  the  poorer  and  more  un- 
friended.      Not    to    dwell    much    upon 
those  Reports,  he  found  by  the  second  of 
them,  that  the  number  of  prebendal  stalls 
to   be  abolished  was  above   360;    after 
which  there  would  barely  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  clergy  left  to  perform  the 
ordinary'cathedral  duties;  and  that  the  sum 
to  be  derived  hence,  and  applicable  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings,  would   not 
exceed  130,000/.  per  annum.     But  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  what  Hvinga  ? 
Not  those  certainly  which  were  the  pro- 
perty and  in  the  patronage  of  laymen,  and 
of  which  laymen  were  now,   and  were  to 
continue  to  be,  in  the  receipt  of  the  tithes. 
This,     he    said,    would    be    a    plunder 
of    the    Church,    of  whieh     there    was 
no  similar  instance  on  record ;  and  were 
the    plunder   executed,    what  would    be 
the   effect  of   such  a   misapplication   of 
funds  which   ought   to  be    held  sacred? 
Why  simply  this — that  those  livings  (at 
least  many  of  them)  would  be  sold  at  m 
higher  price;    they  would  forthwith    be 
brought  into  the  market  with  a  view  to 
put  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
needy  proprietors  %   and  he  (Mr.  Walter) 
had  already  heard  of  an  increased  demand 
being  made  for  the  advowson  of  a  tmall 
living,  on  the  plea  that  its  revenues  would 
be  shortly  improved  by  the  Ecelesiatttcal 
Commissioners.     It  was  obvious,  therefore^ 
that  even  in  common  honesty  the  l90,00Of. 
given  up  by  the  Church  at  one  eod  of  Uio 
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MtaUkhmenty  could  only  be  empbyed  at 
the  other  end  of  it— -that  is^  to  relieve  those 
livings  which  were  strictly  clerical  property, 
and  dependent  on  the  cathedrals  whose  re- 
venues had  been   sacrificed  for  this  very 
purpose.      He  was  aware  that  in   many 
cases  the  impropriations  had  been  sold  and 
resold  since  the  original  grant  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  it  would  be  asserted  on  behalf 
of  many  of  the  present  possessors,  that  the 
full  value  of  them  had  been  given,  the  sti- 
pend of  the  clerical  incumbent  being  a  fixed 
sum  ;  and  this,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  con- 
fessing, was  the  chief  difficulty  with  which 
he  should  have  to  contend.     But  he  denied 
that  this  property  had  ever  borne  the  same 
value  in  the  market  as  other  freehold  pro- 
perty ;  he  asserted  that  its  saleable  value 
had  been  lower  on  account  of  its  liabilities. 
He  knew  it  would  be  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  the  collection  of  tithe 
rendered  it  less  valuable.     He  allowed  for 
all  this:  he  would  set  apart  what  sum 
gentlemen  liked  for  covering  these  expenses^ 
and  he  would  then  take  the  net  residue, 
and  he  asserted  that  this  had  never  ordina- 
rily sold  for  as  many  years'  purchase  as 
the  same  sura  derived  from  any  other  spe- 
cies of  freehold  property :  it  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  clerical  incumbent  had 
always  been  considered  as  having  a  lien 
upon  it.     He  was  aware  also,  that  what 
had  been  conceived  as  the  highest  legal 
authority-*that  of   Bishop  Gibson,  who 
had  been  since  copied  by  Bum  and  other 
writers  on  eccleriastical  law—might  appear 
at  first  sight  to  make  against  that  doctrine. 
That  eminent  writer  said,  "  that  it  is  a  per- 
remptory  doctrine  delivered  throughout  the 
books  of  common  law,  that  since  the  dis- 
solution, all  impropriations,  at  least  in  the 
bands  of  laymen,  have  become  mere  lay- fees, 
or  inheritances  of  a  mere  temporal  nature, 
from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  ordinary 
hath  no  power  to  make  any  augmentation 
of  a  vicarage  out  of  a  rectory  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  lay  impropriator.'*     Bishop 
Gibson,  however,  and  the  writers  who  have 
copied  him,  could  not  mean  that  lay  impro- 
priations were,  to  use  the  words  just  cited, 
under  no  more  liabilities  generally  than 
'^  mere  lay  fees,"  or  inheritances  of  a  mere 
temporal  nature.     Why,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  were  liable  to  the  repair  of  the 
chancel;  and   it  was  stated  on   the  bigh 
legal  authority  he  had  just  quoted,   that 
they  might  be  scquestred,  and  the  revenues. 
derived  from  them  consigned,  temporarily 
at  least,  to  other  hands,  till  the  repairs  were 
executed*    To  assert,  therefore,  that  they 


were  mere  lay  fees,  and  to  infer  from  thence 
that  they  were  not  more  tangible  for  con- 
tingent obligations  than  other  freehold  pro- 
perty,  was  contrary   to   the  fact.     What 
these  liabilities  were  would  be  best  learned, 
and  might  indeed  be  learned  with  certainty, 
from  their  origin.     Henry  VI 11.,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,   by  taking 
from  the  religious  houses-— that  is,  on  thtir 
compulsory  resignation — what   was  theirs, 
took  it  also,  and  must  have  conveyed  it  to 
others,  with  all  its  liabilitie's,  limitations, 
and  burdens,  as  well  as  its  privileges ;  and 
among  those  liabilities  the  adequate  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  minister  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship  in  the  paro- 
chial churches  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  one. 
Wherever  a  regular  minister  was  instituted, 
he  was  entitled  to  sue  for  a  congrua  portio 
of  the  tithes  for  his   support.     On  these 
grounds  he  thought  it  right,  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  when  a  general  conmiu- 
tation  of  tithe  was  about  to  take  place^  that 
the  congrua  porlio,  or  adequate  part,  to  the 
parish  priest  should  be  assigned  out  of  all 
Jay    impropriations.      The    reasonableness 
and  justice  of  such  a  measure,  be  himself 
felt  he  had  demonstrated.  Its  public  utility 
would  be  almost  past  calculation ;   but  it 
mi^ht,  in  some  degree,  be  estimated  by  the 
evils  which  were  felt,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
on  account  of  those  evils,   resulting  from 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  pluralities.  Neither 
did  he  believe  that  the  impropriators  them- 
selves, if  they  considered  the  matter  justly, 
would  find  their  rights  very  injuriously 
affected  by  the  clauses  which  he  now  pro* 
posed,  but,  on  the  contrary,   they  would 
only  be  the  more  permanently  established 
and  secured  by  them ;  for  if,  while  the  in- 
sufficiency of  every  other  species  of  benefice 
to  maintain  its  minister  was  gradually  re* 
moved  by  the  measures  now  in  hand,  the 
incumbents  of  lay  impropriations  were  still 
suffered  to  starve  or  to  exist  on  a  pitiful 
pittance,  the  people  would  begin  to  ask 
themselves    the  question   why   they  paid 
tithes,  or  whatever  else  the  noble  Lord's  Bill 
might  substitute  for  tithes,  to  these  persons, 
lay  impropriators,  when  whole  parishes  of 
which  they  were  the  impropriators  were 
allowed  to  derive  no  corresponding  good 
from  the  payment,  were  deprived,  or  nearly 
deprived,  of  all  religious  instruction.     It 
was  only,  therefore,  by  the  just  relinquish- 
ment of  a  very  small  portion,  that  they 
could  ultimately  secure  the  rest ;  and  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  these  impropri- 
ations to  their  legal  use,  that  the  residue 
2F2 
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could  be  secured  to  the  proprietors.  The 
clauses  proposed  would  or  course  speak  for 
themselves.  He  only  hoped  that  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  that  he  did  not  mean 
in  every  or  in  any  case  to  take  300/.  a-year 
out  of  the  impropriators*  receipts,  but 
simply  to  raise  the  existing  income  of  the 
living  to  that  sum  wherever  the  clerical 
duties  were  satisfactorily  performed.  The 
hon.  Member  moved  the  following  clauses : 

**  And  whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  years  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, entitled  "  An  Act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  passed  in  the  t29th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  2nd,  entitled 
*  An  Act  for  conRrmine;  and  perpetuating  Aug- 
mentations made  by  Ecclesiastical  Powers  to 
small  Vicarages  and  Curacies/  and  for  other 
purposes,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  cer- 
tain other  corporate  bodies,  l^eing  owners  of 
rectories  impropriate  or  of  any  tithes,  or  portions 
of  tithes,  were  and  are  enabled  under  certain 
restrictions  to  annex  such  rectories,  impro- 
priate tithes,  or  portions  of  tithes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish 
or  place  in  which  the  rectory  impropriate  shall 
lie,  or  in  which  the  tithes,  or  portions  of  tithes, 
•ball  arise: 

**  And  whereas  a  great  number  of  small  vi- 
carages and    perpetual    curacies,    and  other 
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benefices,  have  been  augmented  by  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act,  and  great  benefits  have  resulted  from 
such  augmentations ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
further  augmentations  of  a  like  nature  should 
be  encouraged,  and  with  that  view  it  is  expe- 
dient that  such  facilities  as  are  hereinarter 
mentioned  of  augmenting  small  vicarages  and 
perpetual  curacies,  and  other  benefices,  should 
be  given  to  lay  impropriators  and  others  :  Be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  lay  person  or  persons  (not  coming  within 
the  provisions  nf  the  said  Act  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  years  of  his  present  Majesty)  who  is,  or 
are,  or  shall  be,  the  owner  or  owners  of,  or 
who  shall  have  any  absolute  power  of  disposi- 
tion at  law  and  equity  over  any  rectory  im- 
propriate, or  any  tithes,  or  portion  of 
tithes,  arising  in  any  particular  parish  or 
place,  or  any  rent-charge  for  which  the  tithes 
shall  have  been  commuted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  by  a  deed  duly  executed,  to 
annex  such  rectory  impropriate  or  tithes,  or 
portion  of  tithes,  or  rent-charge,  or  any  lands 
or  tithes  on  rent-charge,  being  part  or  parcel 
of  any  such  rectory  impropriate,  unto  any 
church  or  chapel  within  the  parish  or  place  in 
which  the  rectory  impropriate  shall  lie,  or  in 
which  the  tithes  or  portion  of  tithes,  or  rent- 
charge  shall  arise,  to  the  intent,  and  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  held  by  the  vicar,  per- 
petual curate,  or  other  incumbent  for  the  time 
being,  of  such  church  or  chapel ;  and  every 
such  deed  shall  be  effectual  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,  any  law  or  statute  to  the 
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contrary  notwithstanding.  And  be  it  6naeted| 
that  any  person  or  persons  otherwise  within 
the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of,  or  to 
have  the  absolute  power  of  disposition  over 
any  rectory  impropriate,  or  tithes,  or  propor- 
tion of  tithes,  or  lands,  notwithstanding  such 
rectory  impropriate,  tithes,  or  portion  of  tithes 
or  lands,  may  at  the  time  of  the  annexation 
thereof  be  subject  to  some  existing  lease  or 
leases;  provided  that  in  any  case  in  which 
any  rectory,  impropriate  tithes,  or  portion  of 
tithes,  or  lands  shall  be  annexed  to  any  church 
or  chapel,  pursuant  to  the  power  in  that  behalf 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  annexation  thereof 
shall  be  subject,  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
lease  or  leases  which  previously  to  such  annex- 
ation may  have  been  made  or  granted  thereof. 
And  in  every  such  case,  any  rent  or  rents, 
which  may  have  been  reserved  in  such  lease 
or  leases  of  the  premises  so  annexed,  or  (in 
case  any  other  hereditaments  shall  have  been 
also  comprised  in  such  lease  or  leases)  some 
proportional  part  of  such  rent  or  rents,  such 
proportioned  part  to  be  fixed  and  determined  in  - 
and  by  the  instrument  by  which  the  annexa^ 
tion  shall  be  made,  shall,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  said  lease  or  leases,  be  payable  to 
the  vicar,  perpetual  curate,  or  other  incum- 
bent for  the  time  being  of  the  church  or  cha- 
pel to  which  the  pr.emises  shall  be  annexed  as 
aforesaid.  And,  accordingly,  such  vicar,  per- 
petual curate,  or  other  incumbent  for  the  time 
being,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such 
lease  or  leases,  have  all  the  same  power  for 
express  payment  of  the  same  rent  or  rents,  or 
of  such  proportional  part  thereof  as  aforesaid, 
as  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  annexa* 
tion  shall  have  been  made,  or  any  of  them 
might  have  had  in  that  behalf  in  case  the 
said  premises  had  not  been  annexed. 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  any  rectory,  or  tithes,  or 
glebe,  or  any  rent-charge  for  which  tithes 
shall  have  been  commuted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  any  lay 
person  or  persons  not  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act  of  the  1st  and  2Dd  years 
of  his  present  Majesty,  and  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  same 
shall  lie  or  arise,  that  the  income  of  the  vicar, 
perpetual  curate,  or  other  incumbent  of  the 
parish  or  place,  where  such  rectory,  tithes, 
glebe,  or  rent-charge,  shall  lie  or  arise,  is  not 
adequate  for  enabling  such  vicar,  perpetual 
curate,  or  other  incumbent  efficiently  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  the  church  or  chapel  be- 
longing to  such  parish  or  place,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  such  Bishop,  and  he  is  hereby  directed 
and  required,  by  writing,  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  to  give  notice  thereof  unto  his  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,  who 
shall  thereupon  give  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  be  in  the  possession  or  receipt  o^ 
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tbe  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  such  rectory  or 
glebe^  or  in  the  receipt  of  such  tithes  or  rent- 
charge,  or  who  shall  otherwise  be  known,  or 
supposed  by  such  Commissioners  to  be  the 
owner  or  owners  of,  or  to  hare  an  interest  in, 
such  rectory,  tithes,  glebe,  or  rent-charge, 
notice  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  income  of  such 
vicar,  perpetual  curate,  or  other  incumbent, 
stating  summarily  in  such  notice  the  particu- 
lars and  extent  of  the  duty  which  devolves 
upon  such  vicar,  perpetual  curate,  or  other 
incumbent,  and  thereby  requiring  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  such  notice  shall  be  given 
to  augment  the  income  of  such  vicar,  perpe- 
tual curate,  or  other  incumbent,  by  all,  or 
some,  or  one  of  the  ways  or  means  pointed 
out  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  provided 
always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  power  of 
annexation,  hereinafter  contained,  shall  not  in 
any  case  be  exercised  so  as  to  augment  in 
talue  any  vicarage,  perpetual  curacy,  or  other 
benefices  whatsoever,  which  at  the  time  of  tbe 
intended  exercise  of  the  power  shall  exceed 
in  the  clear  annual  value  the  sum  of  300/. ; 
and  shall  not  in  any  case  be  exercised  so  as  to 
raise  the  clear  annual  value  of  any  vicarage, 
perpetual  curacy,  or  other  benefice,  to  any 
greater  amount  than  tbe  sum  of  300/.  And 
be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  case  in  which  it 
shall  be  desired,  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
aforesaid  power,  to  ascertain,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  clear  annual  value  of  any  vica- 
rage, perpetual  curacy,  or  other  benefice,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
within  which  the  same  shall  be  situate,  for  the 
information  of  the  said  Commissioners,  to 
cause  such  clear  annual  value  to  be  determined 
and  ascertained  by  any  two  persons  whom 
such  Bishops  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose, 
by  writing,  under  his  hand,  which  writing  is 
hereby  directed  to  be  afterwards  annexed  to 
the  instrument  by  which  the  power  shall  be 
exercised.  And  a  certificate  of  such  clear  an- 
nual value,  written  or  endorsed  on  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  power  shall  be  exercised, 
and  signed  by  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  conclusive 
evidence  ot  such  clear  annual  value  as  afore- 
said. 

"  And  be  it  enacteti,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  power  of  annexation  hereby  given 
shall  be  exercised,  the  instrument  by  which  ihe 
same  shall  be  so  exercised  shall,  within  two 
calendar  months  after  the  date  of  the  same,  be 
deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  within 
the  vicarage,  perpetual  curacy,  or  other  bene- 
fice augmented,  shall  be  locally  situate.  And 
an  office  copy  of  any  such  instrument  deposited 
in  any  such  registry  as  aforesaid  (such  office 
copy  being  certified  by  the  registrar  or  his 
deputy)  shall  be  allowed  as  evidence  thereof 
in  all  courts  and  places.  And  every  person 
.shall  be  entitled  to  require  any  such  office 
copy,  and  shall  also  be  allowed  at  all  usual 
and  proper  times  to  search  for  and  inspect  any 
instrument  which  shall  be  so  deposited.  And 
th^  registrar  shall  be  entitled  to  tbe  sum  of  5s. 


and  no  more,  for  depositing  any  such  instru- 
ment as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  sum  of  Is  and 
no  more,  for  allowing  any  such  search  or  in- 
spection as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  sum  of  6tL 
and  no  more  (besides  the  stamp-duty)  for 
every  law  folio  of  seventy- two  words  in  any 
office  cr.py  to  be  made  and  to  be  certified  as 
aforesaid. 

"  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  this 
Act,so  far  as  regards  augmentations  of  vicarages, 
perpetual  curacies,  and  other  benefices,  shall 
extend  only  to  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England  and  Wales.*' 

Lord  John  Russell  raid,  be  would  op- 
pose the  bringing  up  of  the  clauses.  They 
did  not  at  all  refer  to  the  Bill  then  liefore 
the  House.  They  referred  solely  to  lay- 
impropriations,  and  he  thought  that  lay- 
Impropriate  tithes  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  Church.  Lay  impropriate 
tithes  were  now  objects  of  mortgage  and 
sale  like  any  other  property  in  the  roatket, 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  law  to  com- 
pel lay  impropriators  to  contribute  to  the 
Church  in  the  way  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  proposed.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  this  subject  from  a  lay 
impropriator  who  had  a  nominal  income  of 
500/.  a-year,  but  after  paying  the  clerjry- 
man  100/.  a-year,  he  had  only  100/.  left  to 
himself;  but  if  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  were  carried,  of 
paying  the  acting  Minister  out  of  the  lay 
impropriate  funds,  the  impropriator  would 
have  to  pay  the  difTerence  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  (Lord  John  Russell)  objected 
to  the  bringing  up  of  the  clauses  therefore, 
because  they  proposed  to  deal  with  property 
which  could  not  be  considered  as  Church 
property.  It  was  property  held  and  dis- 
posed of  under  circumBtances  totally  different 
from  those  which  related  to  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Church. 

The  question  that  the  clauses  be  brought 
up  was  negatived. 

The  Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 
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MiNirrss.!    Bills.     Read  a  third  time : — Sale  of  Bread. 

Petitions  presojited.  By  seTeral  Noble  Lords  from  variotis 
Places,  against  their  Lordships'  Amendments  to  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corpontions*  Bill;  and  by  several  Nobi.r 
Lords,  from  a  Number  of  Places,  hi  fkvour  of  those 
Amendments.— By  the  Earl  of  Harrwooo.  from  Rishy. 
for  Alteration  of  Ecdcaiastical  Courts'  Consolidating  Bill, 
as  regazds  Probate  Duties;  and  firoin  Leeds,  tlui  some 
Measure  may  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper- 
ance. 

MUNICIPAL  Corporations  Ire- 
land] Viacount  Melbourne:  I  now 
rise,  my  Lords,  for  tbe  purpose  of  calling 
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your  Lordships*  attention  to  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mons in  the  amended  Bill  sent  down  by 
your  Lordships.     The   great  extent  and 
nttteberof  the  amendments  which  were  in  the 
firit  instance  made  by  your  Lordships,  and 
the  great  extent  and  number  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  the  present  Bill, 
have    necessarily  caused    a  considerable 
time  to  elapse  befbre  this  matter  could  be 
brought,  with  all   the  necessary  informa- 
tion, under  your  Lordships'  consideration. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  in  any  respect 
this  lapse  of  time ;  I  cannot  say  that  in 
any  re»pect  I  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  in 
this  delay,  because  it  has  aflforded  time 
foranythinflt  like  irritation  to  subside — for 
anything   like   feelings  of  anger   to   die 
away,  and  renders  it  more  likely  that  your 
Lordships  will  do  that  which  in  any  case 
I  should  have  expected,  but  which  I  do  in 
this  expect,  with  the  utmost  confidence — 
namely,  that  you  will  give  these  amend- 
ments that  cool,  that  calm,  and  thatjm- 
partial  consideration  which  their  impor- 
tance and  the  authority  from  whence  they 
are  derived  clearly  and  evidently  demand 
at  your  Lordships*  hands.     My  Lords,  we 
concur  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  on  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  evening. 
We  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  in  any  respect  in- 
timidated by  clamour ;    that  you  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  in  any  respect  to  be  af- 
fected by  threats  ;  that  you  will  not  suffer 
yourselves   in   any  respect  whatsoever  to 
nave  your  judgments  biassed,  warped,  or 
irritated  by  any  recent  propositions  which 
may  have  been  made,  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  fall  in  their  very  statement  by 
their  own  absurdity,  and  therefore  require 
no  further  allusion  from  ma.      But,  my 
Lords,  while  we  express  this  wish  on  the 
one  hand,  we  hope,  on  the  other,  that  your 
Lordships  will  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
so  affected  by  any  consTderatrons  of  this 
nature^  or  by  any  observations  that  may 
have  been  made,  as  to  be  indaced  not  to 
give  these  amendments  that  full,  that  calm, 
ai«d  thot  impartial  consideratioa   which 
they  deserve.     If  yon  shall  find,  vpon 
consideration,  that  you  have  taken  a  hasty 
and  an  erroneous  view  of  this  subject,  you 
wHI,  I  am  anre,  be  the  first  to  act  thtf  manly 
part  of  retracting  what  yoa  feel  to  be  a 
mislake,  Mid  of  evincing  a  readiness  to 
yield  to  reasons  which  appear  to  you  to  bo 
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more  sound,  more  just,  and  better  founded* 
With  these  few  preliminary  obsenratiODs, 
my  Lords,  I  will  proceed  to  call  your  at** 
tention  to  these  amendments.     I  think  it 
is  impossible  but  that  you  must  admit  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  the  very  calm  and 
temperate  statement  with  which  the  Com- 
mons have  prefaced  them.      I  think,  too, 
that  your  Lordships  must  feel,  if  these  pro. 
ceedings  should  really  terminate  and  con- 
clude in  a  difference  between   the  two 
Houses,  that  you  have  commenced  this 
warfare,  rather  in  a  rough,  rather  in  a 
rude,  and  rather  in  an  offensive  manner* 
My  Lords,  you  sent  down  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  a  Bill  totally  changed 
in  its  nature,  altered  in  all  its  provisions, 
changed  in  its  title,  altered  entirely  in  the 
whole  of  its  principles,  bearing  no  reaem" 
blance  or  similitude  to  the  Bill  sent  up  to 
you  from  the  House  of  Commons  except 
in  its  subject  matter,  and  excepting  m 
far  that  it  is  also  a  Bill  having  reference  to 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland.     It  U 
impossible  that  your  Lordships  can  do 
other  than  feel  that  this  is  a  very  strong 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  one  which,  if  it 
were  adopted  towards  your  Lordahipa,  I 
feel  quite  certain,  not  only  that  you  wovld 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in,  but  that  you  woold 
reject  with  the  utmost  indignation.     IF 
your  Lordships  do  not  feel  on  this  sulject 
that  it  IS  a  strong  measure  you  have  takoa^ 
if  you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  measttre  so  a 
great  degree  offensive  in  its  character,  if 
you  d%  not  feel  that  it  is  one  in  vrhich  you 
could  not  expect  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament to  acquiesce— ^then,  my  Lords,  t 
will  only  say,  that  I  view  with  considerable 
surprise,  and  can  very  iosperiectly  under- 
stand, the  nature  of  the  jedgments  which 
arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,    I  have  only 
now  to  state  the  amendments  which  the 
Commons  have  proposed  to  your  Lord- 
ships in  this  Bill;  those  amendmenta  are 
so  very  distinctly,  clearly,  succinctly,  and 
fairly  stated  in  the  coocledieg  reasoos  al- 
leged by  the  Commons,  that  I  caaeot  give 
your  Lordships  a  better  general  idea  ef 
them  than  by  reading  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  allude.      **  In  the  Bill,  as  now 
amended,  the  Commons  have  consented  to 
confiee  the  establishment  of  town-councils 
to  twel^  considerable  cities  and  iowns,  of 
which  their  weahh  and  importaeoe  rcudw 
them  well  suited  to  such  system  ef  looai 
government.*^     Carrickfeigos,   I    noder- 
staod,  possesses  considerable  wealth  efid 
property  y  and  ii|  moreoreri  an  assiso  town. 
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it  it  Ibff  these  reesont  that  these  towns 
h»ve  beea  selected  fbr  the  purpose  of 
haTinf^  established  in  them  those  instttu- 
tloDS  whieh  we  contend  are  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
which  we  contend  are  more  particularly 
essential  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  where 
local  government  is  more  particularly  re- 
quired. ''The  ComtpoQs  have  further 
provided  for  the  local  government  of  twenty 
cities  and  towns  of  lesser  extent  and  popu- 
lation by  applying  to  them  the  enactments 
of  a  statute  specially  relied  upon  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords."  Seventeen  of 
these  towns  are  Parliamentary  boroughs ; 
three  of  them  do  pot  return  Members  to 
Parliament,  but  they  are,  I  understanc(»in 
point  of  wealth  apd  importance,  next  to 
the  other  towns ;  apd  therefpre  ^he  Com- 
mons have  thought  proper  toiqciude  them 
to  this  schedule,  thereby  insuring  to  them 
the  benefit  of  local  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, free  from  all  the  inconvenience  and 
disadvantages  of  the  Act  to  which  they 
refer.  The  provisions  of  that  Act  being 
left  to  the  rate- payers  to  carry  into  ezecu- 
xUm,  were,  as  your  Lordships  know,  very 
seidon  adiopted  at  all.  You  are  very  pro- 
bi^ly  aware,  from  a  perusal  of  the  amend - 
Beats,  of  the  measures  which  are  proposed 
to  reader  the  adoption  of  the  Act  compul- 
9or^  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for 
me  to  detail  them.  In  addition  to  em- 
powering two  justices  of  the  peace  to  call 
a  meeting  of  persons,  who  are  in  fact  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
there  are  in  the  amendments  of  the 
Coipmons  others  of  great  importance, 
indadipg  one  ip  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroners,  winch,  contrary  to  all 
former  precedent,  is  vested  by  your  Lord- 
ships' Bill  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  But  as  the  question  now  is, 
whether  your  Lordships  will  adopt  the 
general  principle  of  these  amendments,  or 
whether  you  will  reject  them,  I  will  not 
waste  your  time  with  minor  details,  which, 
if  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  general 
principle^  will  be  easily  settled  hereafter, 
and  which  if  you  are  not  prepare^  to  adopt 
it,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat. 
This  question  has  been  already  so  very 
amply  and  fully  discugged  in  so  many  de- 
bates in  both  ff ouses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  we  hwe  argued  the 
question  are  so  very  diatincttly,  clearly,  and 
foccibly  laid  dfrwn  in  the  reasons  alleged 
by  the  Coiwoiis,  liiat  it  wQidd  be  x>aly 
wasting  your  Lordships'  time  if  I  were  to  do 


more  than  ^rie6y  recapitulate  the  very 
strong  reasons  which  should  induce  you 
to  accede  to  these  amendments.  In  the 
first  place,  your  Lordships'  amendments 
adopt  a  different  principle  with  respect  to 
Ireland  from  that  which  prevails  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails  in  England 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  Scot- 
land, different  fiom  that  which  prevails,  I 
apprehend,  in  any  of  the  ro)onies  belonging 
to  England.  In  adopting  that  principle, 
my  Lords,  you  are  taking  a  st^p  which  is 
undoubtedly  hurtful  and  mortifying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people.  Now  I 
ask  you  is  that  wise  or  prudent — is  that 
wise  or  prudent  in  what  yon  yourselvef 
represent  to  be  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
present  ?  h  it  wise  or  prucjent,  when  the 
wounds  of  the  people  of  that  country  a|:(S 
just  beginning,  as  it  were,  in  a  certain  de« 
gree,  to  cicatrise,  to  tear  them  open  afresh, 
as  yon  must  inevitably  do,  by  this  course 
of  proceeding  ?  Even  if  your  Lordships* 
measures  were  in  some  degree  preferable 
to  those  which  we  propose,  would  it  be 
wise  to  obtain  them  at  thi^  sacrifice  7  In 
it,  I  ask  you,  wise  or  prudent  to  do  I  hat 
which,  although  it  may  not  create  a  great 
feeling  at  the  present  time,  (as  a  ntibie 
Friend  of  mine  thinks,  whether  justly  or 
not  1  will  sot  say),  still  will  hereafter  be- 
referred  to,  and  looked  back  upon  and 
quoted  as  an  instance  in  which  the  British 
Legislature  has  undervalued  and  insulted 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by 
making  a  marked  difference  between  them 
and  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire  ?  In  the  next  place,  even  if  you 
give  up  the  advantages  of  local  municipal 
government,  which  we  ask  you  to  preser^'e, 
will  you  give  up  the  advantage  of  distinc- 
tion— will  you  give  up^the  advantage  of 
authority — will  you  give  up  the  advantage 
of  influence,  all  of  which  we  have  already 
argued,  and  I  say  justly  argued,  are  more 
highly  prized  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  King's  dominions?  And 
further,  my  Lords,  will  you  depart  most 
plainly  and  decisively  from  the  principles 
of  the  Act  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities?  My  lords,  the  main  principle 
of  that  Act  was,  that  every  office  of  dis- 
tinction, every  office  of  power,  every  office 
of  emolument,  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  country  without 
any  distinction  of  religion.  What  do  your 
Lordships  do  ?  You  immediately  make  a 
distinction,  and  found  it  most  plainly  and 
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distinctly  upon  the   religious  differences 
which  exist  in  Ireland.     My  Lords,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lyndhurst)    who   brought   forward    the 
amendments  in  this  House,  should  have 
adopted  the  principles  involved  in  them. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  as  we  well 
know,  has  held  very  different  opinions  at 
different  times  on  the  subject  of  these  Ro» 
man  Catholic  disabilities.     On  the  6th  of 
March,  1827«  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
then  Master  of  the   Rulls,  made  a  speech 
against  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  again,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1828,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,    sitting  on    the  Woolsack  in    this 
House,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  made  another 
speech,  also,  against  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims.   The  first  of  these  speeches 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  cursorily  and  im- 
perfectly reported ;  the  second  is  reported 
more  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  seems  to  be 
sanctioned  by  better  authority.    Both  these 
speeches  go  very  strongly  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proposed  concession;  the  se- 
cond  puts  very  strongly  the    danger    of 
concession  without  adequate  security ;  and 
it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  noble  and 
learned   Lord    refused  his  assent  to  the 
measure.     On  the  Srd  of  April,  1829,  the 
noble    and    learned   Lord,  still  sitting  as 
Chancellor  upon  the  Woolsack,  makes  a 
most  decisive  speech    in  favour    of    the 
concession  of  these  claims ;  he  puts  them 
upon   the   broadest  principles,  and  boldly 
states  "  The  Roman  Catholic  was  in  no  man- 
ner incapable  of  exercising  the  privileges  of 
a  free  citi2en  in  a  free  state.    His  opinions 
regarding   civil  power    and  civil  matters 
accorded  with  those  of  other  men ;  and  in 
no  manner,  therefore,  did  they  incapacitate 
him    from    discharging  the    duties  of  a 
legislator."*  My  Lords,  if  they  do  not  inca- 
pacitate him  from  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  legislator,  they  surely  do  not  incapacitate 
him  from  discharging  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  Bill.     In  mentioning  the 
nuble  and  learned  Lord's  speeches,  I  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  reproaching  him 
for  the  suddenness  with  which  he  changed 
his  opinions ;  such  a  reproach  would  come 
with  but  an  ill  grace  from  anybody,  but 
perhaps  it  would  come  peculiarly  ill  from 
me,  for  I  have  myself  changed  my  opinions 
on  sreat  public  questions ;  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  do  so,  without  being  actuated 
by  any  interested  motives,  and  the  allowance 
which  I  claim  for  myself  I  am  perfectly 
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ready  to  make  for  others.  Bat  what  I  havt 
always  observed,  and  what  I  have  always 
found  relative  to  these  inconsbtendes  m 
public  men— <which,  after  all,  are  rather 
awkward  features  in  a  man's  public  lif^ 
which    always  afford  points  upon  which 
attacks  may  be  made,  which  always  require 
defence,    the    more  particularly  as    they 
generally  wear  at  first  rather  a  questionaUe 
aspect,  and  one  difficult  to  be  explained— 
what  I  have  always  observed,  and  found* 
my  Lords,  has  been,  that  the  error  in  con. 
duct  invariably  is  not  in  the  second  step, 
but  in  the  first.     The  first  change  of  om. 
nion  is  generally  right;   it  is   generally 
founded  upon  sound  principles  ;  it  is  gene<- 
rally  called  for  by  circumstances ;  but  the 
error  is  in  having  rapidly,  in  early  youths 
or  under   the    impressions  of  party,    or 
perhaps    in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
others,  pledged  yourself  irrevocably   and 
voluntarily  to  measures,  to  opinions,  and 
to  principles,  which  afterwards,  on  maturer 
consideration,   and   under  altered  circunu 
stances,  you  find  it  impossible  to  support  or 
maintain.     What    I    complain  of  in  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord   on  the  present 
occasion  is,  not  that  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions rapidly,  but  that  in  all  the  arguments 
he  now  advances  he  seems  disposed  to  re* 
cede  from  those  sounder  and  better  opi- 
nions which  he  professed  in  1829,  and  to 
return  to  those  which  he  held  in  1828  and 
1827'     And,  my  Lords,  whatever  may  be 
the  dangers  of  Ireland    at    the    {Mvsent 
moment — whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population-^whatevec 
may  be  the  power  possessed  by  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Clergy — ^and  whatever  may  be  the 
maaner    in    which     they    employ    those 
powers,  let  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
depend  upon  it  that  the  remedy  for  those 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  other  measures  thaa 
in  a  return  to  anything  like  those  exclusive 
principles  which  prevaded  before  1829»and 
before  the  Act  of  1793.     My  Lord^  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, made  a  speech  which  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  observation,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  this  House.     I  wish 
to  advert  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  any 
expressions  to  which  it  may  have  given 
rise-^not    with  the  view  of  making  any 
attack  upon  the  noble  Lord,  or  of  exciting 
anything  like  feelings  of  animosity  or  in- 
dignation on    the   present   occasion,  bat 
merely    for    the    purpose   of  adverting^ 
coolly  and  calmly,  to  what  I  conodve  to 
have  been  his  amiment.    The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  saiS*.^' We  were  told,  whea 
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A»  BoBMii  GaUiolic  Rdief  Bill  passed,  | 
that  it  woald  be  perfectly  acquiesced  in—* 
^t  it  would  be  completely  and  wholly 
latiBfactory,  and  that  all  would  be  peaceful 
and  tranquil;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  had  more  tumult  than  ever;  we 
have  had  measures  most  injurious  to  the 
Protestant  Religion;  we  have  had  the 
Ipolis^on  of  the  Protestant  Establishment ; 
we  have  had  all  the  attacks  upon  tithe; 
and  now,  at  last,  it  has  come  to  this — 
that  the  population  of  that  country  stand  in 
anray  against  each  other,  in  a  state  of  un- 
compromising hostility."  My  Lords,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  have  some  observa- 
tions to  make  upon  every  stage  of  this  speech. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  says,  *^  We  were  told,"  and  so  forth ; 
as  if  he  had  not  himself,  in  the  speech  of 
1829j  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
held  out  as  strongly  as  any  body  could  a 
prospect  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  to  ensue  from  the  passing 
of  that  measure.  My  Lords,  it  is  very 
natural,  when  people  wish  measures  to  be 
passed  which  they  intend  should  operate 
as  measures  of  conciliation,  which  they  in- 
tend should  be  considered  as  a  boon,  that 
they  should  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  that  boon ;  and  in  speaking  of 
such  provisions  they  are  apt  to  draw  pic- 
tures of  tranquillity  and  happiness  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  realised.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  confess  I  do  not  recollect  any 
sound  or  distinct  argument  which  was  held 
out  at  that  time  from  which  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  measure  would  necessarily 
he  the  immediate  instrument  of  peace,  sa- 
ttsfection,  and  tranquillity.  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  reflect,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
ques^on  that  such  results  should  have 
ensued  from  it,  that  it  is  totally  contrary 
to  the  history  of  man,  that  it  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  Experience  of  ages  that 
any  such  effect  should  have  been  caused 
by  a  measure  which  affected  the  situation 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population, 
and  which  was  an  admission  into  power  of 
a  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  been 

greviously  excluded  from  it.  It  would 
ave  been  perfectly  unnatural  to  expect 
that  it  should  have  done  so  at  once,  without 
any  checks,  without  any  changes,  without 
any  alterations.  Look  to  our  history,  my 
Lords — look  to  those  periods  to  which  we 
now  look  back,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
satisfaction,  and  gratitude.  Look  to  those 
events  which  are  never  mentioned  in  this 
HoQse  without  praise  and  admiration, 
^tj^aoially  fippipft  many  noble  Lords  whom  I 


see  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
Consider  the  Reformation— consider  the 
Revolution.  Those  events,  when  we  look 
back  upon  them,  diminish  to  a  single  oo« 
currence;  but  they  were  a  series  of 
frightful  and  tremendous  events  notwith* 
standing.  To  the  Reformation  we  all  look 
back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
gratitude.  I,  myself,  am  sincerely  and 
devotedly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation ;  I  am  sincerely  and  devotedly 
attached  to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment-— princi- 
ples which  I  consider  characteristics  of  the 
Reformation— -principles  which  I  trust  will 
be  maintained  by  those  from  whom  we  have 
a  right  to  claim  their  support;  although 
feelings  of  a  very  different  nature  may 
show  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  Universities.  What,  my 
Lords,  were  its  immediate  effects  ?  Blood- 
shed,  civil  discord,  dreadful  rebellion !  re- 
bellion in  the  eastern  and  western  counties, 
rebellion  in  the  Scottish  counties  that  was 
successful  for  months,  and  superseded  for  a 
time  the  authority  of  the  King  of  that  day 
in  this  country.  A  series  of  events  oc- 
curred, my  Lords,  which  I  will  not  reca- 
pitulate, but  which  render  it  to  my  mind 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Reformation  were  never  really  felt  or 
established  until  the  Revolution.  This 
great  event,  certainly  the  bulwark  and 
security  of  our  liberties,  if  not  the  founda. 
tion  of  them,  was  at  the  moment  the  cause 
of  a  most  dreadful  state  of  political  society 
— father  was  in  arms  against  son^  and  son 
against  father,  and  all  the  ills  of  a  dis- 
puted succession.  We  may  call  that  Revo- 
lution bloodless  in  itself,  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  it  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
two  long,  protracted,  and  bloody  wars, 
under  the  effects  of  which  we  are  suffering 
at  the  present  day.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
place  Catholic  Emancipation  on  the  same 
level,  but  I  consider  it  as  an  event  of  suf- 
ficiently similar  character  to  justify  me 
in  saying  that,  judging  from  history,  it  was 
not  in  human  nature,  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected,  that  things  would  at  once  subside 
into  that  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
the  nono^sult  of  which  has,  according  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  occasioned  so 
much  disappointment  and  surprise.  The 
noble  Lord  mentions,  among  the  evils 
which  have  flowed  from  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  BUI,  the  Church  Tempora- 
lities Bill,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland-— 
Lord  Lyndhursti  Doubted  he  bad  saidso* 
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Vinotml  UMcumox  Dom  die  noUb 
md  letrncd  Lord  retrtot  it  ? 

LoA  L^ndkunt :  I  do  not  xetnusl.  I 
doubt  that  I  ever  odd  ao. 

Visooiant  Melbourne'.  Of  the  Churoh 
Temporalitiei  Bill,  my  Lords,  I  may  say, 
in  the  fini^  place,  that  it  was  an  Act  of  the 
Legislaturo;  and  I  believe  the  effects  of 
that  measure,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
feelings  that  prevail  in  Irelaim,  have  been 
in  the  highest  dagree  salutary  and  beneficial. 
I  believe  that  it  has  given  the  clergy  more 
power  and  more  weight,  and  that  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  support  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion now  than  they  were  before  its  |mssing. 
1  declare  solemnly,  my  Lords,  that  in  this, 
and  in  all  the  measures  I  have  introduced, 
or  may  propose,  I  have  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  that  of  relieving  the  Protest- 
ant religion  from  that  which  evidently 
does  not  facilitate  its  progress,  and  which 
has  been  already  sufficiently  long  tried, 
and  applying  the  resources  of  the  Estab* 
Ushment  to  means  thst  may  better  conduce 
to  the  purification  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  refer,  also  alluded  to 
the  question  of  tithes,  a  most  painful  sub- 
ject certainly,  on  which  I  will  not  further 
debate  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  will 
not  2ak  you,  my  Lords,  whether  you  might 
not  have  prevented  much  of  this  evil  by 
arising  the  opportunities  which  have  been 
presented  to  yen  for  that  purpose.  With 
xeapect  to  tlie  noble  and  learned  Lord's  last 
assertion,  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
stand  arrayed  againat  each  other  in  a  state 
of  wieorapiomising  hostility,  I  brieve  tliat 
ifl  a  most  exaggerated  statement,  and  one 
wladi  is  in  no  respect  borne  out  by  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland.  The  observa- 
tftoaa  which  wei«  made  by  the  noUe  and 
learned  Lord  were,  as  I  have  taken  oeca« 
aon  to  say  before,  of  the  greatest  import. 
anee^  fxen  hi«  well-iEnown  abilities  and  the 
station  be  has  filled  in  this  country.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  right,  without 
the  least  degree  of  asperity  or  acrimony, 
and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
expsessioos  that  m^t  appear  to  form  a 
ground  ibr  other  observations,  to  state  in 
wkeX  respect,  and  why,  I  differ  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  this  occasion. 
My  Lords,  I  have  already  stated  the  great 
principle  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Commoas  have  founded  their  amendments. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  your  dignity, 
ymxt  weight,  your  infuence,  yonr  autho- 
rity in  ^Iboa  eeuntry,  are  sufficiently  fixed 
fttd  fvoaded  upon  all  the  adyanti^^  which 


result  from  your  diaraetar.  Nobody  aan 
injure  it,  my  Lords,  but  yourselvea.  The 
possession  of  present  power  and  ^e  ri^t 
of  individual  property  are  apt  to  mislead  all 
men*  My  Lords,  I  implore  you  not  to  ha 
led  away  by  the  undisputed  sway  jrou  poat 
sess  in  this  House,  to  mistake  your  positioa 
with  respect  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment.  I  beg  leave  to  call  to  your  racdloQ* 
tioU)  for  the  puipose,  if  posnble,  of  openi«|f 
your  eyes  a  little,  some  faets  which  1  realljr 
think  seem  to  have  escaped  yoor  memory* 
In  the  year  1834,  the  Government  of  this 
country  was  dissolved  by  eircumstanoea 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat. 
The  noble  Lords  coming  into  offiee  ehoaa 
to  do  that  which  I  shall  ever  consider  as  a 
most  violent  and  unjustifiable  act,  of  whtch, 
if  I  were  in  their  situation,  I  would  not 
have  been  the  ituthor-— the  violent  and 
imjustifiable  act  of  dissolving  the  ParUa* 
ment.  My  Lords,  I  say,  that  if  they  ooaM 
not  form  their  Government  without  dis- 
solving that  House  of  Commonf,  th^  were 
bound  to  give  up  the  attempt.  However, 
they  did  dissolve  that  Parliament.  >  A  naw 
Parliament  was  chosen,  under  all  the 
power  and  influence,  whatever  that  may  be 
(much  exaggerated,  I  believe),  which  the 
possession  of  Government  gives.  They 
met  that  Parliament;  th^  were  io  • 
minority  of  seven ;  they  were  in  a  minori^ 
of  ten ;  they  were  in  a  minority  of  thir- 
teen. This  year  their  minmrity  eommenaad 
at  about  forty-five,  and  it  had  grown  in  liiA 
last  division  to  nearly  douUe  the  number. 
Now,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider, 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  promssion  ^ 
I  ask  you  to  consider,  whether  it  is  not 
owing  to  your  own  imprudence— -whether 
it  is  not  owing  to  your  own  mtsconduct--* 
whether  it  is  not  owing  to  your  own  bliii4« 
ness— whether  it  is  not  owing  to  the  naiK. 
ner  in  which  you  aeek  to  separate  your* 
sdves  from  the  whole  body  of  the  pe^le^— 
from  the  manner  in  whi<4  you  have  tiied 
to  do  every  thin^  that  is  unpopukr,  and 
abstained  from  doing  anything  that  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  generosity  and  popu> 
larity.  I  wish  you  to  connder,  whether 
this  is  not  the  cause;  and,  my  Lord^  it 
will  be  well  for  you  to  think,  (rf*  the  oausea 
which  have  occasioned  this  retrograde 
movement  in  the  othor  House  of  Parlia* 
ment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  verjr 
remarkable  that  the  whole  of  the  interae- 
diate  elections  have,  for  ^  most  part,  beesi 
in  your  favour.  There  is  anower  pointj 
my  Lords,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.    We 

we  often  toldiand  we  Imo^matnfmAj 
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ififcirmed  In  the  ooone  of  the  present  Set- 
sioDy  that  jou  hare  with  yon^  and  we  have 
against  us,  the  great  majoritjr  of  the  intel* 
ligence,  the  power,  the  weight,  and  the 
importance  of  the  country  >  that  you  have 
with  yoa  the  majority  of  the  gentry,  that 
you  have    with  you  the  majority  of  the 
dergy,  that  you  have  with  you,  distinctly, 
the  voice   of  the  two  Universities.     My 
Lords,  I  wiU  not  deny  that  this  may  he 
the  truth  ;  nor  will  I  stop  to  inqnire  what 
really  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.     But  if 
you  have    this  support,   I   implore  your 
Lordships  not  to  he  too  confident,  and  not 
to  rely  upon  it  too  far.     I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  majority  of  the  gentry  of 
this  country ;  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  dersy;  I  have  no  disrespect  for, 
nor  do  I  feelanything  of  ill-will  towards, 
the  Universities ;  hut  depend  upon  it,  my 
Lordflf,  these  interests  are  not  onmipotent  in 
this  country;  nor  were  they  omnipotent 
when    other  interests,  such  as   those  of 
towns  aad  cities,  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  the  interests  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people,  were  all  as  nothing  compared  with 
what    they    are  now.    My  Lords,  great 
iqeasures  have  heen  carried  in  opposition  to 
their  interests ;  whole  dynasties  have  heen 
changed,  families  have    heen  placed,    ay, 
and  maintained,  upon  the  throne  in  oppo- 
mdon   to  the   majority    of   the    gentry; 
most  distinctly  and  certainly  in  opposition 
to  the  ffreat  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
two  Universities.    My  Lords,  1  only  pray 
you  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  opinion 
and  support  of  your  party.     I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  to  unite  together  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  sodety ;  and  I 
entreat  yon  to  take  the  first  step  towards  this 
desirahle  result  hy  acceding  to  these  amend- 
ments   which  have  been   sent   up  from 
the  Commons,  and  thus  establishing  yonr 
weight,  your  nul^oiity,  your  power,  and 
your  dignity  in  the  feelings  and  affections 
cf  the  peopfe  of  Ireland.    The  noble  Vis- 
count condiuded  by  movii^  that  the  amend- 
menfts  be  now  taken  into  consideration. 

Lord  LyfMmm  said,  ray  Lords,  the 
noble  Visoonnt,  instead  of  calling  your 
Lordahips'  attention  to  the  detailed  amend- 
nieata  contained  in  the  paper  on  yonr 
Lordships'  taUe,  has  AKragbt  proper  to 
employ  the  greater  pait  of  bis  speech  in  a 
personal  attack  upon  myself,  and  the 
course  wbricb  I  have  pursued  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  noble  Viscount  has  recalled 
Yd  ywc  Mffdrtripa  iSie  part  in  mepvooaed* 


ings  which  I  took  with  respect  to  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  has  pointed 
out,  for  disapprobation,  at  I  nnderstand 
him,  the   inconsistencies  of  my  conduct 
with  respect  to  that  measure,  I  can  oilly 
say,  my  Lords,  that  1  acted,  in  the  course 
I  followed,   with  men  of  as  much  honoar, 
of  as  much  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
as  deeply  read  in  the  laws  and  history  of 
Britain,  as  independent  in  their  views  and 
conduct  as  any  body  of  men  that  ever  ex- 
isted  in  this  country.     When  that  vast 
measure  was  adopted  it  was  adopted  by 
noble  Lords  in  connexion  with  me,  after  a 
calm,  cool,  and  deliberate  investigation  of 
the  whole  question  ;  and  because  we  felt 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  represent  to  our  So- 
vereign the  necessity  of    pursuing  that 
course,  because  we  felt  that  we  had  no 
alternative  at  that  moment  with  reference 
to  the  situation  in  which  this  country  was 
placed,  it  was  that  we  adopted  that  mea- 
sure.    At  the  time  we  did  it,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that  we  were  influ« 
enced  by  interested  motives,  because  there 
was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel 
and  know  that  the  probable  result  of  the 
course  we  were  pursuing  would  be,  that  we 
must  retire  from  office,  and  that  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  would  succeed  to  our  posi- 
tion.    Still,  however,  considering  the  sub- 
ject, maturely,  deliberately,  and  in  all  its 
circumstances,  we  felt  that  we  were  bound 
to  pursue  that  course.  The  noble  Viscount 
has  stated  that  I  said  upon  a  former  night, 
that  the  consequences  which  resalted  from 
that  measure  were  contrary  to  the  eipeo» 
tations  which  I  formed,     i  repeat  that  ob* 
servation.    The  consequences  which  hare 
resulted  from  that  measure,  the  coodoct 
of  those  individuals  who  were  parties  to  it, 
and  who  were  eager  for  its  accomplish* 
ment,  have  disappointed  my  expectations? 
and  I  cannot  do  better  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  I  mean  upon  thisoccasion, 
than  to  recal  to  your  Lordships'  recolleo- 
tion  a  quotation  made  at  that    time,  de« 
scriptive  of  the  consequences  that  would 
result  from  granting  the  measure  of  «niasH 
cipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land :— 


simul  alba  nauds 


Stella  refalsit, 
Deflait  saxis  agitatus  humor : 
Concidmit  venti,  fngiuntqaeimbes, 
£t  minax,  quod  sic  volnere,  pooto 

Unda  BBoambift.'' 

That  was  the  quotation  made  for  tlie  par- 
peses  of  ilhwUiidiBg  the  consequences  tlw* 
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would  lesolt  from  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Mark 
the  effects  which  have  flowed  from  it,  and 
say,  whether  they  are  not  directly  the  reverse 
of  all  that  are  denoted  and  indicated  in  the 
passage  to  which  I  have  referred.  Step  by 
step,  since  that  time,  encroachments  have 
been  made  upon  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment, and  continued  with  pertinacious 
animosity,  contrary  to  the  pledges  at  that 
time  made  as  an  encouragement  to  pursue 
the  course  we  then  adopted.  The  noble 
Viscount  further  goes  on  to  say,  that  at 
the  time  we  entered  office,  in  1834,  we 
pursued  a  most  unjustifiable  course  in  ad- 
vising his  Majesty  to  dissolve  his  Parlia- 
ment. He  made  that  statement  and  asser- 
tion, but  upon  what  grounds  he  has  ad- 
vanced the  statement,  and  whatare  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  assertion,  we  are  left 
in  utter  ignorance.  What,  my  Lords,  can 
be  more  regular,  what  more  proper,  what 
more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
our  free  constitution  than  this — that  when 
his  Majesty  is  advised  to  make  a  change 
in  his  Councils,  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  England  to  sanction  and  support  an  act 
so  done  by  his  Majesty  P  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  that  principle,  almost  uniformly 
acted  upon  on  a  similar  occasion,  that 
Ministers  then  advised  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  I:  appears  to  me  a  constitu- 
tional course,  a  legitimate  course,  a  wise 
and  proper  course  to  pursue.  I  state 
this  my  Lords,  not  in  opposition  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  noble  Viscount,  for  he 
supported  bis  opinion  by  no  reasoning 
upon  this  point,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
bare  statement  and  assertion  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  With  respect  to  the 
course  we  are  now  pursuing,  the  noble 
Viscount  has  told  os  that  we  are  not  to 
give  way  to  intimidation  or  to  threats,  and 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  series 
of  implied  threats,  an  attempt  to  inspire 
us  with  feelings  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
eooseqaence  of  the  course  we  are  about  to 
pursue*  I  shall  only  refer  your  Lordships 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  in  which,  address- 
ing your  Lordshfps  in  the  spirit  in  which 
you  ought  to  be  addressed,  he  told  you  it 
wu  impossible  to  abandon  your  judgment 
and  opinions  upon  a  measure  of  state 
policy  from  any  base  and  low  motives  of 
that  description.  Contrast  that  part  of 
IMf  speech  with  (he  other— ^mpare  the 


cool  and  deliberate  commencement  with 
the  impassioned  declamation  with  which  it 
closed,  and  will  any  of  your  Lordships 
doubt  which  is  the  course  we  ought  to 
pursue  ?  What,  then,  my  Lords,  is  that 
course  ?  It  was  pointed  out  to  you  by 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
when  presenting  a  petition  in  the  former 
part  of  the  evening.  For  a  series  of  years 
the  towns  of  Ireland  were  governed  by  a 
certain  form  of  municipal  institutions  ; 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  that 
those  institutions  are  vicious,  and  ought  to 
be  reformed.  Both  have  assented  to  this 
proposition,  but  thev  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  bt  effected. 
What  is  the  consequence?  The  present 
system  must  continue  till  the  Houses  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  upon  this 
subject.  The  noble  Viscount  seems  to 
conceive  that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent 
bound  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  other 
House  upon  this  subject.  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  this  House  also  represents  the 
nation — that  we  are  no  less  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  than  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  stated  to  represent 
the  people,  and  I  believe  at  this  moment , 
whatever  may  be  the  noble  Viscount^s  opin- 
ion, that  we  as  fully,  and  no  less  fairly  re- 
present the  opinions,  the  sentiments,  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
as  their  representatives  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  I  feel,  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count has  expressed,  the  utmost  possible 
respect  for  theopinions  of  the  other  House, 
and  whenever  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  them  upon  any  conclusion  of 
state  policy — and  I  am  sure  my  noble 
Friends  around  me  are  impressed  with  the 
same  conviction — I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
cautiously  to  deliberate,  and  fully  to  con- 
sider that  difference  ;  but  when  I  am  not 
entirely  convinced  by  the  reasons  they 
allege,  it  is  my  duty,  as  an  independent 
Member  of  Parliament  and  of  this 
House,  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  unbiassed  judgment.  That  is  the 
course  I  have  pursued — the  course  which 
the  noble  Lords  with  whom  I  am  acting, 
have,  I  am  persuaded,  pursued.  It  is  be«» 
cause  we  feel  that  the  consequence  of  the 
measure  as  sent  up  to  us  originally  by  the 
other  House,  and  presented  to  ns  in  its 
amended  form,  would  be  productive  of 
mischief  to  the  united  empire,  and  of 
great  evil  and  calamity  to  Ireland  itself, 
and  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Pio* 
testant  interests  of  thatooontcy^^k  is  bt* 
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cause  we  are  impressed  with  this  conWc-  Lords^  was  a  man  of  aveiy  difieroDtstamp!, 

tion  that  we  refused  to  pass  the  Bill  in  its  for  nothing  can  be  more  strongly  contrasted 

former  shape,  and  it  is  on  the  same  grounds  with   the  well-tempered  weapon    of   the 

that    we    are    disinclined    to  adopt  the  Gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred,  than 

amendments  now  proposed  to  us.     The  the  coarse  rusty  blade  of  his  associate.     I 

noble  Viscount  employed  the  greater  part  have  not   powers  of  description  adequate 

of  his  speech,  not  in  pointing  out  the  bear-  to  the  task  of  painting  him,  hut  I  wish  I 

ingsofthealteredBillnowbeforeihe  House,  were  for  the  moment  possessed  of  those 


iremely  desirous  of  saying  something  to  *[^'  ^^»^'^  ^l  ^^^^  °»  *  ^^7»«^  °»«V  ?^ 

your  Lordships  upon  that  subject.     I  am  *^"«  person—how  he  appeared  wrapped  in 

desirous  of  redeeming  the  pledge  I  gave  "^y^tery,  and  hera  ded  by  potents,  visiting 

with  reference  to  it,  and  I  am  conscious  ^""^  P^^"^*  ^^^  ^^'^^Z  ^°  ^^^  revolutions  of  a 

that  I  owe  it  in  some  sort  to  your  Lord-  f  "V!7r^^t    \       ^^f!^  u""^""  m^*°!} 

ships  as  well  as  to  myself  to  do  so,   be-  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  be  considered 

cause,  as  what  I  uttered  at  the  time  was  ^  *  benevolent  or  as  a  mabgnant  gemus-- 
--.*    I         ju               ijt.--.      TTia  spmt  of  health   or  cobhn  damned, 

not  reproved  by  your  Lordships,  I  fee  According  to  the  quotation  of  the  noble 
that  the  censure  heaped  upon  me,   and  .  yj^^^^^^^^j,^  ^^^{^  Lo^^  ^^^^  ^j 

the  attacks  directed   against   me,   are  m  ^8  if  he  would  say,  wrapt  in  a  spirit  of  ad- 

some    sort    also    directed    against    your  juration,   pursuing    the    quotation--  FU 

Lordships.       First,   as   to    my   accusers.  ^^11  thee  king,  fatler!"  I  wish  I  possessed 

The  first  of  my  accusers  in  order  of  time  ^^^  powers  which  the  noble  Viscountdis- 

was  a  gentleman  a  Member  of  the  other  pW^  upon  that  occasion;  but  this  person 

House  of  Parliament,  who  immediately  has  so  scathed  himself,  has  so  exhibited  him- 

after  the    Bill    was  sent    down    to    the  self  in  a  variety  of  postures,  not  always  the 

other  House,  was  sent  off  to  Ireland  as  most  seemly  and  decent,  amidst  the  shouts 

an  apostle  of   agitation  for  the  purpose  and  applause  of  a  mulritude,  that  aU  de- 

of  creating  a  movement  in  that  country,  gcription  upon  my  part  is  totally  unneces- 

Meetings  were  called,  resolutions  were  pre-  gary.     But  these  exhibitions  have  not  been 

pared,  justice  to  Ireland,— the  usual  topic,  bootless  to  him;  he  has  received  lavish  con- 

— equality  of  civil  institutions,  and  those  tributions,  I  may  say,  ducal  contributions 

words  to  which  the  noble  Viscount  has  al-  from  the  connexions  of  the  present  Go- 

luded,  aliens  by  descent  or  aliens  by  blood,  vemment,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 

or  some  expression  of  that  kind,  were  des-  wrung,  by  the  aid  of  the  priests,  the  mi- 

canted  on,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  serable  pittance  from  the  handsof  the  starv- 

a  little  agitation.   Unfortunately,  however,  Jng  and  famishing  peasant     This  penon 

the  plot  did  not  entirely  succeed.   But  that  has  in  every  shape  and  form  insulted  your 

Gentleman  who  had  been  used  to  missions  of  Lordships,    your   Lordships'    House,   and 

this  kind,  was  not  without  his  resources,  for,  many  of  you    individually— he    has    de- 

as  has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  even-  nounced  you  ;  doomed  you  to  destruction, 

ing,  he  threw  another  ingredient  into  the  and  availing  himself  of  your  courtesy,  he 
cauldron  which  he  knew  was  powerful  in  i  comes  to  your  Lordships'  Bar,  he  listens 
its  operation.     He  created  a  little  bustle  |  to  your  proceedings,  he  marks  and  he  mea- 

for  a  day  or  two,  which  however,  happily  sures  you  as  his  victims—"  Etiam  in  sena« 

has,  since  in  a  degree  subsided.     I  bear  turn  venit— notat,  designatque    oculia  ad 

no  enmity  to  that  hon.  Member ;  he  was  c«dem  unumqueroque  nostrdm."   The  per- 

kbouring  in   his  vocation;  and  if  I  had  son  whom  these  expressions  originally  bad 

shown    any    enmity    to    him,    it   would  at  least  one  redeeming  quality — witness  the 

have  subsided  almost  in  a  moment,  from  last  scene  of  his  life,  if  you  read  it  in  the 

the  great  pleasure  I  have  derived  over  and  description  of  the  historian.     Mindful  of 

over  again  from  his  light  and  brilliant  elo-  his  former  elevation  and  ^gnity,  so  aUe^ 

quence,  and  above  all  from  the  abundant  so  politic,  so  eloquent,  he  ever  retained  the 

amusement  he  has  hitely  afforded  me  by  '  virtue  of  courage.     Where  was  the  accusa* 

his  felicitous  explanations,  and  the  extras  tion  against  me  made,  and  under  what 


ordinazy  droUery  by  which  the  end  of  that 
statement  was  accompanied.  That  Gentle- 
iBaa  was  my  first  accuser.    The  next,  my 


circums  tances  ?  At  a  meeting  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Middlesex}  in  the  midst  of  th« 
friends  of  free  institutions,  those  dedaimen 
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forjotticei  eternal  justice— tbeie  did  be 
for  the  edification  of  hia  aodiencei  vent  his 
coarse  and  scurrilous  jests  at  the  murder  of 
a  monarch,  and  at  the  same  time  and  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  insulted  by  the  insi* 
dious  venom  of  his  flattery  the  successor  of 
that  monarch,  our  present  most  gracious 
Sovereign.  Such  is  the  man  who  has  as- 
sailed me,  such  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  assault  was  made.  Another 
assaiUant  to  whom  I  must  allude,  is  one  of 
some  gentler  demeanour,  of  bland  speech, 
of  most  amiable  manners,  a  little  too 
strongly  tinctured  with  ultra-liberalism. 
When  I  say  the  individual  to  whom  I  am 
now  referring  is  my  assailant*  I  mean  that 
he  is  my  reported  accuser ;  for  allow  me  to 
be  incredulous  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  share  that  incredu. 
Uty  with  me.  The  noble  Lord  to  whom 
1  refer  has  long  been  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  Asa  Whig 
he  must  have  studied  the  Constitution  and 
forms  of  that  House.  As  the  leader  of  it, 
it  is  his  duty  particularly  to  attend  to  the 
Older  and  regularity  of  its  proceedings.  He 
is  a  writer  on  the  Constitution!  and  knows 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  independ- 
ence of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Is 
it  posnble,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  person 
so  circumstanced  should,  availing  himself 
of  your  Lordships'  courtesy,  come  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House,  collect  words  spoken  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  and,  then  going  to  the 
other  House,  there  repeat  them,  and  attack 
and  denounce  the  Speaker  of  them  ?  Is 
that  possible?  Am  I  not  doing  justice  to 
the  noble  Lord  in  supposing  that  he  could 
not  so  have  acted  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  I 
have  another  ground  for  my  incredulity.  I 
long  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  I  know 
well,  from  my  observations  of  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  then 
filled  the  chair,  that  if  any  individual, 
whatever  his  situation  in  that  House  might 
have  been,  ha^come  from  your  Lordships' 
Bar  repeating  and  attempting  to  observe 
upon  what  he  had  heard  there,  he  would 
instantly  have  been  called  to  order.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  past  times.  But  I  know 
the  right  hon.  Grentleman,  who  at  the  pre. 
seat  moment  occupies  the  chair  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  am  proud 
to  call  him  my  friend.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
piofessbn,  and  sat  for  many  years  on  the 
iVhig  side  of  the  House,  and  therefore 
must  of  necessity  be  acquainted  with  con* 
stitutional  law  and  practice.  I  cannot, 
than,  but  suppoie  that  he  would  have  in- 


terfered  for  the  purpose  of  dieckiag  a  pio* 
ceeding  of  so  much  irregularity  as  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  noUb 
Lord.  This  is  my  second  reason  for  being 
incredulous  on  the  subject.  But,  my  Lords« 
I  have  yet  another  reason.  The  ncble  Lord 
to  whom  I  allude,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  presides  in  some 
sort  over  the  justice  of  the  country.  He 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  justice,  and  no  principle  was 
more  sacred  than  this— that  a  man  should 
not  be  put  on  his  trial  in  his  absence.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  easily  believe  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  made  such  a  charge 
in  a  place,  where  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  answer  it.  I  am  not  defending  the  noble 
Lord;  I  am  stating  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  observations  attributed  to  the 
noble  Lord  never  could  have  fallen  from 
him.  I  cannot,  I  repeat,  imagine  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  a  charge  against  me 
in  my  absence,  when,  of  course,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  replying  to  it,  or  of  ex«- 
plaining  my  meaning.  I  am  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  I  recollect 
that  that  noble  Lord  is  the  author  of  a  dra- 
matic work,  in  which  the  grand  inquisi« 
tor  is  made  to  boast  of  the  fair  manner  ia 
which  his  court  is  conducted  in  comparison 
with  ordinary  courts.  He  observes,  that 
even  an  act  of  accusation  is  not  allowed  to 
issue  against  a  person  until  he  has  beoi 
heard  in  his  defence.  The  poetical  line^ 
my  Lords,  are  these :— • 

"  It  does  not  hold  its  prisonem  acoassd 
"  TiU  tbey  themselrei  are  heard." 

I  do  therefore  think,  that  if  that  noble  Lord 
had  intended  to  make  a  charge  against  me, 
he  would,  in  common  courtesy,  and  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  whidi 
prevail  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  cer« 
tainly  in  this,  and  formerly  in  the  other^ 
not  have  done  so  without  first  giving  ne 
notice,  in  order  that  I  might  have  had^  if 
necessary,  communication  on  the  subject 
with  some  Member  of  the  other  House. 
These  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me  not 
to  give  credit  to  the  report  of  a  charge  and 
accusation  having  been  made  against  me  by 
the  noble  Lord.  Now,  as  to  the  chari^ 
itself,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  this— that  I  stated 
as  a  reason  for  not  granting  municipttl 
institutions  to  the  Irish,  that  **  they  were 
aliens  by  descent,  that  they  spoke  a  difiler. 
est  language,  and  had  difierent  habita 
from  ours ;  that  they  considered  us  to  be 
invaders  of  their  soil,  and  were  desirous  of 
removing  us  from  the  country.'*  I  made 
no  such  statement,  nor  did  I  say  anything 
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•I  dB  mwmMJBg  it*    NoexfreiMiit  ever 
fctt  IvMB  me  upon  wbiok  any  peraon,  not 
«f  a  weak  intellect,  or  not  difposed  to  mifr- 
imdentand  and  misrepreflent  what  I  stated, 
eottld  haT6  pot  Bueh  a  oooBtmctioD.     That 
this  was  the  case  is  obvious,     I  think,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
Wh«t  did  the  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne) 
do  on  the  occasion  when,  it  it  said,  thos6 
words  were  uttered  by  me  ?     He  remained 
perfectly  quiet  in  his  place,  and  made  no 
comment  whatever  on  what  are  now  con- 
sidered as  most  extraordinary  and  unjusti- 
fiable expressions.    The  noble   Marquess, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  so  active 
a  part  in  those  debates,  remained  equally 
•ilent.     In  fact,  no  notice  at  all  was  taken 
of  u  hat  fell  from  me  on  the  occasion  allu- 
ded to,  and  no  sudi  feeling  was  then  ex- 
cited as  attempts  have  been  since  made  to 
raise.  It  is  true  that  the  noble  Marquess 
some  fourteen  days  afterwards,  and  subs&- 
quent  to  the  scenes  which  were  got  up  in 
Ireland,  and  before  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
rylebone  had  made  an  allusion  to  what 
the  noble  Marquess  has  called  **  never  to  be 
IWgotten  expressions."    [The  Marquess  of 
ZjOnsdonme, — It  was  only  a  few  days  after 
the  diseussiott  that  I  alluded  to  them.]     It 
was  a  great  many  days  after,  for  it  was 
on  the  occasion,  as  your  Lordships    will 
recollect,  of  my  presenting  a  petition  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.    The  noble  Mar- 
quess then  referred  to  those  words,  either 
in  censure  or  in  compliment,   expressing 
his  regret  that  I  had  used  them,  and  his 
hope  that  I   would  explain  them,  I   re. 
plied  that  I  had  nothing  to  explain,  and  that 
I  would  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  I  had 
never  made  the  statement  attributed  to  me. 
The  charge  against  me  has  been  repeated 
this  evening  by  the  noble  Viscount  oppo- 
site.    Now,  let  me  direct  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  statement  really  made  by 
me,  every  word  of  which  I  will  completely 
justify.     It  was  frequently  asked  during 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill, 
and  on  the  occasion  to  which  allusion  has 
been  particularly  made.     **  Will  you  deny 
to  Ireland  what  you  have  granted  to  Eng- 
land!"   What  was  the  answer  given  to 
that  question  }     It  was  this-^that  the  Mi. 
nisters  themselves  have  in  their  own   Bill 
proceeded  on   the  principle    of  applying 
different  provisions  to   Ireland,  and  have 
refused,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  state 
of  Ireland,  to  grant  the  same  powers  to  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  as  they  granted 
to  the  English  Corporations.     One  of  the 
ftrguments  whieh  1  used  en  the  evening 


alluded  to  wai  to  this  efiset— that  it  w« 
absurd,  unless  the  state  of  society  in  the 
two  oooatries  could  be  shown  to  be  ihe 
same,  to  say  that  the  institutions  which 
are  good  in  the  one  country  roust  neeea- 
sarily  be  good  in  the  other ;  and  I  illiit« 
trated  my  meaning  by  a  kind  of  sdux>l*boy 
reference  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes.    Agaia« 
the  Ministers  proposed  to  abolish  the  pro* 
sent  Corporations  in  Ireland:    for  what 
reason?     Because  they  aro  party  institii* 
tions,    and  therefore  productive    of  eviL 
I  observed,  that  there  wero  two  parties  ia 
Ireland  much  embittered  againat  eadi  other; 
and  that  the  establishment  of  new  Corpou 
rations  according  to  the  Ministerial  pka 
would  be  a  substitution  of  party  Corpora* 
tions  of  a  new  sort,  in  lieu  of  those  whieh 
might  be  abolished.     That  was  my  aigu^ 
ment,  and  that  led  legitimately  and  pro^ 
perly  to  a  description  of  the  two  parties  in 
Ireland.     And  what  was  the  description  I 
gave  of  them  }     I  do  not  flinch  from  it ;  I 
repeat  it.     On  the  one  side,  I  said,  there 
is  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  English 
descent  and  habits,  Protestants  in  religion^ 
and  adhering    warmly  to  the  oonnexioa 
with  this  country.     Is  that  an  accurate  do* 
scription  of  one  of  these  parties?  Who  were 
on  the  other  side?     Persons  of  a  differmt, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  English  party  to 
whom  I  nferred,  of  an  alien  descent.   The 
sense  in  which  these  words  wera  used  is 
quite  obvious.     They  differ  to  a  great  ex* 
tent  in  manners,    language,  habits,   and 
religion,  and  they  look  on  us  as  invadenb 
I  admit  that  I  said  they  were  anxious  for  « 
separation,  and  desirous  to  drive  us  from 
the  country.    Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  correct 
description  of  the  two  parties  in  Ireland  ? 
When  I  jgave  that  description  I  at  least 
acted  fairly.     I  so  thought,  and  so  oonsi* 
dered;  and  who,  my  Lords,  weromyin* 
structors  ?    Those  persons  who  now  de- 
nounce and  accuse  me.    They  wera  my 
instructors.   Who  is  it  that  whenever  it 
suits  his  purpose  worked  on  the  feelings 
and  prejudices,  arising  out  of  a  difierenee 
of  descent,  that  callMl  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  foreigners,    Saxons,    Sassenaghal 
Who  is  it  that   has  over  and  over  again, 
whenever  it  suited  his  particular  object,  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  cease  to  ezeila 
one  portion  of  the  population  against  the 
other. 

"  As  loDg  as  Popiflh  spade  and  teythe 
Shall  dig  and  eut  the  Satsenagh's  tithe  ?'' 

Who  is  it  that  has  applied,  with  the  same 
view  of  exciting  a  feeling  of  hostility  and 
antipathy^  the  term  '*  Sassenagb ''  to  a  noUe 
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Lordj  fbrmerly  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 

received  from  that  noble  individual  such  an 

infliction  as  recalled  to  one's  recollection  the 

lines  in  an  ancient  fable— 

*<  Clanianti  ctftis  est  suminos  derepU  per  artus, 
Necquicquam  niri  vnlnus  eiat  ?  " 

Who  is  it,  again,  that  has  denominated  this 
Imperial  Parliunent,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  in  writings,  a  foreign  Parlia- 
ment ;  has  called  this  House  an  assembly 
of  foreigners,  and  applied  the  same  term  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland?  Who  is  it, 
that  in  reference  to  this  very  Parliament, 
has  made  use  of  the  term  **  alien  ?"  He 
who  is  now  my  accuser.  This  is  my  de- 
fence, if  defence  be  necessary.  Who  is  it, 
but  another  of  my  accusers,  that,  speaking 
of  Ireland,  described  the  Irish  and  the 
English  to  be  divided  against  each  other, 
with  enmity  even  stronger  than  that  felt 
by  the  Welch  mountaineers  for  their  Saxon 
invaders?  Who  told  us  that  this  enmity 
was  not  the  consequence  of  a  difierence  of 
religion,  but  was  hereditary— that  it  ex- 
isted when  the  two  parties  were  of  the 
same  religion?  One  of  my  accusers.  So 
much,  then,  as  to  the  description  of  the  two 
parties  into  which  Ireland  is  divided.  And 
now  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  invaders." 
Who  is  it  that  called  ihe  Endish  "  invaders 
of  Ireland  \"  that  dated  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  that  country  from  the  first 
day  when  the  Englbh  banner  was  planted 
on  its  soil }  Who  is  it  that  called  the 
**  union  "  an  atrocious  and  most  abominable 
measure;  that  pledsed  himself  over  and 
over  again  to  repeiu  that  union,  though 
every  man  knows,  and  no  one  better  than 
the  individual  I  refer  to,  that  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  is,  in  fact,  the  entire  and  total 
aqiaration  of  the  two  countries  ?  Who  is 
it  that  told  Ireland  that  it  should  not  be  a 
petty  and  paltry  province,  but  a  free  and 
independent  nation ;  and  that  the  Saxons 
should  be  taught  that  lesson  ?  My  accuser. 
His  cry  for  rc^peal  ii  now  dropped,  his  ex- 
ertions are  suspended ;  but  on  what  terms 
and  conditions  ?  Mark  I-^'^  Justice  to 
Ireland."  And  what  description  has  that 
individual,  within  a  very  small  space  of 
time,  given  of  the  meanine  he  attaches 
to  the  words  '' justice  to  Ireland?"  It  is 
this,  my  Lords, — the  complete  and  entire 
government  of  that  country  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  extinction  of  tithe  in  any 
shape  or  form,  the  introduction  of  the 
voluntary  system,  and  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland. 
These  are  his  terms,  the  terms  on  which 
alone  he  is  content  to  lay  aside  his  exertions 


at  present  for  the  Repeal  of  tlie  Unieii 
and  the  separation  of  Ireland.  Allow  me^ 
my  Lords,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  to 
repeat  a  stanaa  out  of  an  Irish  baUad, 
which  has  been  quoted  in  the  other  House, 
by  the  noble  Loni  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  ballad 
was  sung  in  the  streets  of  Kilkenny,  at  the 
time  when  a  man  was  being  tried  for  mur- 
der, arising  out  of  resistance  to  tithes. — 

"The  day  of  ransom,  thank  Heaven  I  ft  dated. 
These  cursed  demons  must  quit  the  land : 

It's  now  these  foreign  and  proud  invaders 
Shall  feel  the  weight  of  each  Irish  hand.'' 

Have  I  not,  my  Lords,  made  out  what  I 
undertook  to  establish?      If  I  expressed 
myself  too«strongly  on  the  subject,  are  not 
my  accusers  the  very  persons  who  supplied 
me  with  the  language  they  now  affect  to 
condemn  ?     I  now  quit  this  subject,  I  hope 
for  ever.    With  regard  to  the  matter  upon 
which  your  Lordships  will  have  to  decide 
this  night,   I .  must  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  noble  Viscount  has 
not  explained  to  your  Lordships  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  by  the  Commons  in  the  paper 
on  the  Table.      He  has,  however,  touched 
on  one  point,  to  which  it  is  most  material 
that  I  idiould  advert,  because  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  noble  Vis- 
count  and  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
which  I  entertain  the  sincerest  respect,  that 
they  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  mia. 
understood  their  own  Bill,  and  the  natuve 
of  their  own  amendments.     The  object  of 
the  Bill  was,  as  every  person  who  read  it 
must  have  seen,  to  establish  some  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  which  should  in- 
sure peace  and  tranquillity.     That  waa 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  this  Bill  in  its 
preamble.    How  was  that  to  be  effected  f 
By  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions (not,  perhaps,  in  terms  but  in  subu 
stance,  as  every  person  reading  the  Bill 
must  be  convinced),  the  substitutioa  of 
other  Corporations  in  place  of  them,  and 
the  separation  from  these  new  Corporationa 
of  everything  connected  with  the  admini*- 
tration  of  justice,  the  entire  control  over 
which  was  given  to  the  Crown.    These 
were  the  three  points  to  which  the  Bill 
was  directed.    It  is  said  that  we,  by  our 
amendments,  have  formed  an  entiiely  nevr 
Bill.     Now  what  have  we  done?     We 
have  assented  to  the  first  part  of  the  mem  ■ 
sure — the  abolition  of  the  Corporations  ; 
and  to  the  third—- the  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown,  everything  connected 
with  the  administration  (Mf  justice ;  but 
hare  rejected  the  lecond  part  of  the  Bill* 
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the  erection  of  new  Corporations;    and 
have  substituted  something  in  its  stead. 
How  the  Billy  as  amended  by  your  Lord- 
ships,   can    be    called   an    original    Bill^ 
I  leave  noble  Lords  opposite  to  explain. 
Do   we  make  it  an  original  Bill,  when 
out    of   the    three    measures    which    it 
embraced   we  adopt  two,  and  modify  or 
amend    the    other    part    of    the    Bill? 
But  it  has  been  said  by  the  noble  Viscount 
that  a  vast  number  of  new  provisions  have 
been  introduced  into  the  BiU  by  your  Lord, 
ships,  and  this  point  is  dwelt  on  in  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Commons.    But  it  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,   the  moment  we   de- 
cided that  new  corporations  should  not  be 
created,  that  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  ap. 
plicable  to  the  construction  of  those  corpora- 
tions should  be  expunged,  and  the  clauses 
directly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  that  matter 
amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty.  Again,  there 
was  property  belonging  to  the  corporations, 
the  management  of  which  remained  to  be 
provided  for,  and  fifty  or  sixty  clauses  were 
necessary  for  that  purpose.    It  is  not,  how. 
ever,  the  number  of  new  clauses  that  can 
make  a  bill  an  original  one,  but  the  object 
to  which  those  clauses  are  directed.     The 
noble   Viscount  said  something  about  the 
title  of  the  Bill  being  changed,  and  that 
point  is  also  adverted  to  in   the  reasons 
of  the  Commons.     Your  Lordships  might 
be  led  to  infer  from  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  those  reasons,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  that  we  were  not  justi- 
fied in  altering  the  title ;  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  page  of  the  index  to  your  Lordships' 
journals  which  does  not  contain  a  great 
number  of  instances  of  alterations  efiected 
in  the  titles  of  Bills  by  this  House.    I  will 
refer,  to  one  instance.  A  Bill  came  up  from 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  for  disfran- 
chising the  Borough  of  Grampound,  and 
for  transferring  the  right  to  return  two 
Members  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  That  Bill, 
then,  embraced    two  objects:    and  what 
was  it  that   your  Lordships  did  ?     You 
adopted   the  first  part,    and  rejected  the 
second ;  and  gave  to  the  county  of  York 
the  right  of  returning  two  additional  Mem- 
bers.    Of  course  a  oorre^nding  alteration 
was  made  in  the  title  of  the  Bill;   and 
when  it  went  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, its  reception  was  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  on  which  these  reasons  were  found- 
ed.    However  a  noble  Lord  got  up  and 
said,  that  the  Bill,  as  sent  to  the  Lords,  was 
directed  to  two  objects — the  disfranchise. 
ment  of  Grampound,  aud  the  transferring 
of  the  right  of  representation  to  Leeds ; 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {2"^} 


the  other  House  had  assented  to  one  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  had  substituted  something 
in  place  of  the  second;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  should 
pass.  Who  was  that  individual?  The 
noble  Lord  who  is  now  the  leader  of  the 
Ministerial  party  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  alteration  of  the  title  of 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships  was 
also  adverted  to  in  a  former  debate,  and  a 
noble  Baron  opposite  (Lord  Holland)  had 
cited  the  Danby  case.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  noble  Baron  misunderstood  the 
whole  bearing  of  that  case.  The  House  of 
Commons  sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  Bill  of 
attainder,  which  was  converted  into  a  Bill 
of  banishment/  The  Commons  objected  to 
this  alteration,  and  gave  their  reasons  for 
their  objection.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
that  the  noble  Baron  misunderstood  the 
case,  if  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first 
reason,  which  stated,  that  the  Bill  appeared 
by  its  title  to  be  a  new  Bill, — that  it  had 
been  converted  from  a  Bill  of  attainder  into 
a  Bill  of  banishment.  The  noble  Lord's 
argument  was  valid,  stopping  there,  but  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  say  that  they  objected 
because  banishment  was  not  a  legal  punish- 
ment for  high  treason ;  that  the  alteration 
implied  that  the  Commons  had  not  properly 
investigated  the  case ;  and  that  if  parties 
absconding  from  justice  should  be  allowed 
to  get  better  ofi*  than  those  who  remained 
for  trial,  nobody  would  remain  for  that 
purpose.  It  therefore  appeared,  that  it 
was  not  the  mere  alteration  of  the  title 
which  induced  the  Commons  to  reject  the 
Bill,  but  the  alteration  of  its  enactments  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  law,  4nd  calculated 
to  lead  to  an  unfair  inference  with  re^rd 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  the  Bill 
now  before  your  Lordships,  I  do  not  know 
what  its  object  is  in  one  particular.  There 
are  twenty  towns  in  Ireland  to  which  the 
9th  of  Greorge  4rth  is  proposed  to  be  forcibly 
applied.  Are  these  towns  to  cease  to  be 
corporate  towns  ?  Are  their  charters  to  be 
taken  away?  I  understand  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  deprive  them  of  their  present 
corporate  character,  but  on  looking  to  the 
Bill  I  cannot  find  any  clause  abolishing 
their  corporations.  There  are  clauses  de- 
priving the  corporations  in  these  towns  of 
their  property  and  of  all  trusts  under  local 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  I  wish  the  noble 
Viscount  to  point  out  the  clause  by  which 
these  corporations  are  abolished.  There 
are  some  observations  inserted  in  tlie  rea- 
sons with  respect  to  the  clause  relating  to 
charitable  trusts  which  appear  to  me  to 
2G 
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bare  no  proper  application  to  that  clauiie. ;  to  their  localitiw,  the  noble  Viicoant^y 
We  made  ni  material  alteration  in  that '  a  clause  in  the  BiU  before  the  House,  pro- 
clause,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  poses  to  force  Us  adoption  on  them.  It  is 
one  clause  was  struck  out,  and  the  original  a  clause  of  taxation,  forcing  on  the  people 
one  introduced.  But  these  are  details  on  '  very  severe,  and,  in  some  instances,  op- 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  House, !  pressive  taxation  ;  and  on  that  ground  I 
because  they  may  he  the  suhject  of  after  object  to  it  strongly.  Again,  the  9th  of 
consideration.  I  now  come  to  the  two  ;  George  4th.  is  in  its  nature  a  local  Act.  It 
mainpoints  for  your  Lordships*  considera-  corresponds  nearly,  in  all  its  provisions, 
tion— the  application  of  the  statute  of  with  a  local  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  how 
9th  George  4th  to  twenty  towns  in  Ireland,  can  I  assent  to  apply  a  local  Act  directed 
and  the  giving  new  corporate  charters  to  to  such  objects  to  twenty  towns  at  once  > 
twelve  large  towns  in  that  country.  I  oh-  Your  Lordships  have  experienced  its  failure 
ect  most  strongly  to  the  forced  application  in  one  of  the  towns  to  which  it  has  been 
of  9th  George  4th  to  any  of  the  towns  of  j  applied.  The  town  of  Kingstown  chose 
Ireland.      When    our  amendments  went  ^  to  adopt  it ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the 

inhabitants  found  it  to  be  a  most  perni- 


down  to  the  other  House,    those  twenty 
towns  and  other  towns  in  Ireland  were 
left  to  take  the  benefit  of  that  Act  if  they 
thought  proper ;  but  the  noble  Viscount, 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  desire 
to  force  the  provisions  of  that  Act  on  twenty 
Irish  towns.     I  cannot  bring   myself   to 
think  that  those  twenty  towns,  on  whom 
this  forced  application  is  attempted  to  be 
made,  understand  the  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  when 
we  are  told  that  we  ought  not  to  introduce 
an  original  BilJ  in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment, what  Bill,  let  me  ask,  could  be  more 
entirely    original    than    this — introduced, 
too,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  upon  an 
amendment ;  and  without  giving  the  parties 
most  deeply  interested  time  for  considering 
its  eilects  ?     The  Ministers  tell  us  to  act 
towards  Ireland  as  we  do  to  England ;  and 
this  very  enactment  is  a  violation  of  the 
principle  which  they  announce.    We  have 
in  England  a  similar  Act  to  the  9th  of  George 
4th ;  It  is  called  Mr.  Portman's  Act.     Is 
this  ever  forced  on  the  people  of  England? 
On  the  contrary,  every  security  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
ample  time  was  given  to  them  for  consi- 
dering the  effect  of  applying  the  Bill  to  any 
town.     It  is  only  when  two-thirds  of  the 
population  desire  the   application  of  this 
Act,  that  it  can  be  enforced.     But  I  object 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  before  your 
Lordships  becauses  it  forces  the    9th  of 
George    4th  on  the  Irish  towns  actually 
against  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  noble  viscount  himself  has  stated,  that 
onlv  six  or  seven  towns  in  Ireland  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  that 
Act.     It  appears  from  that  statement,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Ireland,  are 
not  disposed  to  call  that  Act  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  yet,  after  they  have  manifested 
their  unwillingness  to  have  the  Act  applied 


cious  Act,  as  far  as  related  to  that  town, 
and   they  applied  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  stay  the  operation  of  the  9th  of 
George  4th  in  Kingstown,  the  preamble  of 
which  states  that  that  statute  had  been 
productive  of  most   mischievous  conse* 
quences.     And  yet  it  is  now  proposed 
peremptorily  to  force  that  statute  on  twenty 
towns  at  once,  with  the  professed  intention 
of  doing  justice  to  Ireland.     But  it  has 
been  said,  though  I  did  not  hear  it  with 
my  own  ears,  yet  I  know,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  it  has  been  stated,  that  the 
compulsory  application  of  this  statute,  the 
9th  ofGeorge  4th,  would  not  be  oppressive 
to  the  twenty  towns  specified  in  this  Bill, 
because  the  charges  which  it  would  occa- 
sion would  be  paid  out  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  towns,  which  property  it 
described  as  being  considerable.      Now, 
what  is  the  fact  ?   Six  of  these  towns  have 
no  property  at  all,  and  nine  of  them  have 
not  more  than  250Z.  a-year  each ;  which 
property  is  charged  with  heavy  debts,  and 
includes  the  tolls  which  are  to  be  abolished. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty  towns  have  not  funds  at  all  propor- 
tionate or  adequate  to  meet  the  charges 
which  would  by  this  Bill  be  imposed  on 
them.   I  do  say  that  the  measure,  as  agreed 
to  by  your  Lordships,  leaving  it  to  the 
towns  in  Ireland  to  adopt  or  not,  as  they 
might  think  fit,  the  provisions  of  the  9th 
of  George  4th,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
preferable  to  this  measure  of  compulsion. 
I  have  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
other  part  of  the  Bill,  giving  new  Corpora- 
tions to  twelve  towns  in  Ireland.     This 
subject  has  been  so  often  considered,  that 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  again  to 
discuss  it.    I  am  satisfied  that  if  your  Lord- 
ships should  adopt  this  part  of  the  mea- 
sure, it  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
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possible  evils.    The  original  preamble  of 
the  Bill  states  the  object  aimed  at  to  be 
good  and  quiet  government.     Do  you  be- 
lieve that  by  adopting  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  the  towns  affected  by  it  would 
be  well  and  quietly  governed?    Would 
the  introduction  of  annual  elections,  car- 
ried on  as  elections  are  in  Ireland,  tend  to 
order  and  good  government,  or  to  tumult, 
strife,  distraction,  and  party  and  religious 
animosity  ?     What  would  be  the  constita- 
tion  of  these  Corporations  ?    I  repeat  the 
argument  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  I  urged,  and 
with  which  I  will  conclude  them — that  it 
would  be  absurd,  after  getting  rid  of  the 
present  Corporations,  because  they  are 
nuisances,  are  party  institutions,  to  estab- 
lish in  their  place  party  institntions  of  a 
nature  infinitely  more  objectionable  and 
mischievous.     This  is  my  great  ground  of 
objection  to  the  present  measure.  To  what 
purpose  would  the  new  Corporations  be 
applied  ?    Do  not  the  people  who  govern 
Ireland  say,  that  every  measure  must  be 
carried  by  agitation;  and  when  a  difficulty 
is  felt  in  effecting  any  object,  do  they  not 
exclaim  "  Agitate !  agitate  !  agitate  ?"  If, 
then,  that  party  should  get  possession  of 
the  government  of  these  large  towns,  would 
they  not  be  converted  into  the  most  de- 
structive engines  of  agitation,  and  most 
pernicious,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  interest 
IS  concerned  ?    But  is  not  this  the  object 
of  the  Bill  ?    Does  not  the  measure  speak 
for  itself?    Let  your  Lordships  look  to  its 
provisions.    Why  did  the  noble  Viscount 
create  new  Corporations  by  his  Bill?  Solely 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  has  said,  of  creating 
them.    At  present  the  Corporations  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  administer  justice. 
The  new  Corporations  would  be  deprived 
of  all  power  in  that  respect.    The  .business 
of  watching,  paving,  and  lighting,  forms 
no  part  of  the  duties  of  the  existing  Cor- 
porations ;  that  is  all  performed  by  trustees 
under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  and   is 
well  and  effectively  performed.     What, 
then,  remains  for  the  new  Corporations  to 
do? — absolutely  nothing,    as    the  noble 
Viscount  has  stated  himself;  but  in  order 
to  give  them  something  to  do,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  local  trusts,  and  to 
make  the  corporators  the  trustees.     Is  it 
not  evident,  when  those  behind  the  noble 
Viscount,  who  push  and  goad  hiift  forward, 
making  him  come  down  to  your  Lordships* 
House,  and  utter  such  extravagant  speeches 
as  the  one  he  has  delivered  this  night — is 


it  not  evident  that  their  design  is  to  kavt 
these  Corporations  as  places  of  deposit  for 
the  purpose  of  agitation,  whenever  agita* 
tion  may  be  necessary  to  gain  any  parti- 
cular object  ?  If  I  were  one  of  those  dis- 
posed to  say  that  tithes  should  be  extin^ 
guished,  that  they  should  not  be  paid  in 
any  shape,  that  the  voluntary  system  should 
be  established,  that  the  Protestant  religion 
should  be  annihilated,  and  that,  as  the  last 
step,  the  **  union  "  should  be  repealed,  as 
the  consequence  and  climax  of  those  mea- 
sures, I  would  assent  to  the  Bill  as  it  has 
come  up  from  the  other  House ;  I  would 
do  more — I  would  say,  let  the  whole  thing 
be  accomplished  at  once ;  let  us  not  go 
step  by  step.  If  you  pass  this  measure, 
will  you  then  stop?  It  will  be  impossible. 
Does  not  every  concession  you  make  add 
power  to  one  party,  and  render  it  more 
difficult  to  resist  the  next  demand  ?  It  it 
because  I  foresee,  that  at  no  distant  period, 
this  measure  would  lead  to  the  conse- 
quences I  have  stated,  because  those  con- 
sequences are  in  my  mind  deplorable,  de- 
structive to  the  interest,  independence,  and 
integrity  of  the  empire,  that  I  oppose  the 
noble  Viscount  in  what  he  now  proposes  to 
your  Lordships.  I  will  not  take  this  Brst 
step.  It  is  not  a  step  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation which  will  soothe  discontent,  and 
lull  agitation  to  sleep.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  provoke  agitation,  by  convincing  the 
people  of  its  success,  and  encourage  it  by 
rewarding  discontent.  It  will  not  disarm 
the  Catholics,  it  will  erect  them  a  strong 
fortress,  and  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  battering  the  Protestant  religion.  I  have 
considered  these  circumstances  with  calm- 
ness, with  caution,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  entertain,  as  I  said  when  I  set 
out,  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
other  House  of  Parliament — anything  con- 
nected with  or  belonging  to  myself,  I  would 
at  once  surrender  to  them  ;  but,  my  Lords, 
I  am  here  one  at  least  of  the  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  the  empire,and  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  consequences,  and  satisfied  that 
the  consequences  of  the  measure  now  pro- 
pounded will  be  such  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count opposite. 

The  Marquess  of  C/anricarefe  said,  that 
when  he  ventured  to  present  himself  to 
their  Lordships'  attention,  after  the  elo- 
quent speech  just  addresseil  to  the  House 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite, 
he  must  commence  by  observing,  that  elo- 
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quent  as  that  speech  most  certainly  was, 
still  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had 
never  heard  a  speech  addressed  to  this  or 
any  other  assembly,  which  contained  less 
of  argnment,  or  more  of  mere  assertion. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  accused 
his  noble  Friend,  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  with  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  dealt  with  assertions.  Why  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  himself  dealt 
in  a  whole  series  of  assertiofs  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  while  he  was  unable  to 
adduce  one  fact  in  their  support.  He  did 
not  wish  to  fasten  upon  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  expressions  as  to  aliens, 
or  any  other  word  used  by  him  on  a  former 
occusiou,  and  justified  by  him  to-night; 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  speech  just  de- 
livered advised  their  Lordships  to  take  a 
step  that  was  fraught  with  danger  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  country.  The  arguments 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  coming 
from  the  party  of  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  the  champion  and  the 
organ  in  that  House,  contained  nothing 
new ;  they  had  been  used  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  by  those  who  maintained  Protestant 
ascend ancvy  and  who  opposed  the  measure 
of  Catholic  emancipation  on  the  same 
ground  as  that  now  urged — namely,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  free  institutions.  A  most 
eloquent  and  distinguished  Irishman,  now 
no  more,  had  described  the  Tory  party  of 
that  day  thus : — '*  That  party  had  for  a 
time  been  removed,  when  the  exertions  of 
the  country  (Ireland)  recovered  her  liberty, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  returned  again,  when 
her  exertions  proceeded  to  excess ;  it  re- 
turned after  a  long  famine,  and  with  all 
the  poison  of  its  old  principles.  Character 
of  their  own  to  stand  upon,  these  veterans 
of  power  had  none :  but  they  had  the 
excesses  of  some  of  the  populace  on  which 
to  build,  and  they  formed  an  administra- 
tion, not  on  their  reputation,  but  upon  the 
disrepute  of  the  populace."  Precisely  the 
same  was  now  the  course  pursued — charges 
of  disloyalty,  of  violence,  and  of  outrage 
were  now  advanced  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  as  affording 
ample  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive political  power.  But  if  he  wanted  a 
complete  answer  to  the  speech  made  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to-night,  he 
would  read  the  whole  speech  delivered  in 
1829  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
when  he  advocated  the  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  brought  forward  by  the  Go- 


vernment of  which  he  formed  a  part.  The 
assertions  then  made  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  entirely  overturn  and 
completely  contradict  the  assertions  put 
forth  by  him  to-night.  But  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  said,  that  he  would  not 
go  into  the  details  of  the  measure  ;  neither 
would  he,  because  the  real  main  question 
and  principle  to  be  this  night  decided  was, 
whether  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  be 
treated  as  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain — were  they  to  be  treated  as 
British  subjects,  or  as  aliens  ?  That  ques- 
tion, and  that  principle,  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  warned  their  Lordships  not 
to  decide  precipitantly  against  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Against  the  views  put  forth 
on  this  question  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite,  he  had  his  own  authority 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  had  the  au. 
thority  of  almost  every  great  statesman 
that  had  done  honour  to  this  nation — of 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  or  in  promoting  Catholic 
emancipation.  But  were  the  opinions  of 
those  great  authorities  necessary  to  be  cited, 
when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  in 
his  speech  on  Catholic  emancipation  him- 
self stated,  that  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  power  was  but  the  sequence,  the 
corollary,  to  that  same  Act  of  Union?  Nay, 
more,  the  Emancipation  Act  itself — a  mea- 
sure which  emanated  from  the  Government 
with  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  was  highly  connected,  specifically 
(and  as  it  were  with  a  view  to  the  question 
now  under  discussion)  and  directly  re- 
fers to  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland. 
The  I4th  section  of  that  statute  said, 
"  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  be  a  member  of  any  lay  body 
corporate,  and  to  hold  any  place  of  trust 
therein,  upon  taking  and  subscribing  the 
oath  in  the  Act  set  forth."  With  this 
clause  in  that  statute  he  begged  to  ask  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  whether  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  measure  of  emanci- 
pation, it  was  intended  to  cheat  the  people 
of  Ireland  ?  Was  it,  then,  intended  to  de- 
lude them,  by  declaring  that  they  should 
be  members  of  the  Corporation,  resolving 
afterwards  to  tell  them  that  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  admitted  into  Corporations?  If 
that  were  intended,  then  he  must  say,  that 
the  measure  of  emancipation  was  a  cheat 
— the  Act  of  Union  was  a  cheat  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
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party.  Grant  that  they  were,  but  even 
thedy  was  it  on  account  of  their  numbers 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights 
benefits,  and  advantages,  of  free  institu* 
tions.  But  he  denied  that  this  measure 
now  before  their  Lordships  went  to  give 
power  to  a  party — it  was  not  upon  party, 
but  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  that  it  con- 
ferred power.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  also  spoken  of  the  agitation 
which  prevailed,  and  the  mode  in  which 
elections  had  been  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
and  had  urged  those  points  as  grounds  for 
the  deprivation  of  the  people,  or  that  coun- 
try of  the  rights  even  now  enjoyed  by  them. 
What  had  been  in  some  instances  the  mode 
in  which  elections  had  been  carried  in  this 
country  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
fond  of  citing  the  Report  of  the  Intimida- 
tion Committee,  but  he  would  quote  an- 
other authority.  Some  years  ago  two 
petitions  were  presented  under  the  Gren- 
ville  Act,  coniplainine  that  at  each  of  the 
then  last  elections  for  Westminster  outrages 
had  been  committed  by  purposely  armed 
bands,  and  that  even  murders  had  been 
perpetrated.  Upon  these  petitions  not  the 
least  redress  was  obtained — no  censure,  no 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offenders, 
nor  was  any  measure  adopted  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  similar  scenes.  Still  less  did 
anybody  propose  to  disfranchise  the  people 
of  England,  because  of  these  and  several 
similar  outrages  elsewhere.  That  being 
flo^  he  contended,  that  it  was  now  proposed 
to  attack  the  people  of  Ireland  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  weak,  and  to  rob  them 
of  rightH  which  no  person  would  dare  to 
attempt  to  take  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Again,  the  noble  Lord  relied  upon 
the  existence  of  agitation  in  Ireland  as  a 
ground  upon  which  to  justify  his  proposi- 
tion. Was  agitation,  however,  confined  to 
Ireland?  Had  there  been  no  agitation  at 
Ipswich,  at  Glasgow,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
elsewhere?  Was  it  not,  then,  unfair  to 
apply  a  doctrine  to  Ireland  which  no  one 
would  venture  to  apply  to  England  ?  It 
had  also  been  stated  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land did  not  desire  the  maintenance  of  Cor- 
porations. He  must  deny  the  assertion, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  they  had 
long  felt  the  grievances  in  them,  and  it 
could  not  be  disputed  that  the  abuses  of 
corporate  trusts  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  complaint.  Still,  however,  they  desired 
not  their  destruction.  On  the  contrary, 
they  (to  use  the  language  of  the  great 
Statesman,  whose  words  he  bad  already 


quoted,  Mr.  Grattan)  '^  knew  that  corpo- 
rate cities  and  towns  were  the  mansion  and 
habitation  of  constitutional  liberty."     The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  alluded  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  though  they  were  not  pos« 
sessed  of  Corporations,  and  on  their  pros- 
perity he  founded  an  argument  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
Corporations  in  Ireland.     Now  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  no  professional  quibbler 
ever  took  a  more  frivolous  ground  of  argu- 
ment    Look  what  the  free  institutions  of 
this   country  had  done  for  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  effect  they  had  produce  d 
on  the  genius  and  character,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and,  despite   the  instances  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  cited  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  nobody  could  be 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  by  similar  inst- 
tutions  and  the  same  laws  being  applied  |o 
Ireland  that  country  would  not  be  bene- 
fited.    This  view  had  been  taken  230  or 
240  years  ago  by  Sir  Johu  Davis,  who  had 
written  upon  the  subject.     That  learned 
individual  even  then  said,  that  "if  the  laws 
of  England  had  been  applied  to  and  estab. 
lished  in  Ireland  in   the  time  of  Henry,  of 
John,  or  of  Richard — if  the  country  had 
then  been  divided  into  counties — if  judges 
had  gone  half-yearly  circuits  fur  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  malefactors — if  the  fairs 
and  markets  had  then  been  assimilated  to 
those  of  England,  and  if  corporate  bodies 
had  been  then  originated,   Ireland  would 
have  been  really  subjected,  and  a  perfect 
union  between  the  two  countries  effected." 
The  writer  added,   that    "  Ireland   never 
could  be  conquered  unless  she  was  made 
subject  to  one  king,  to  one  allegiance,  and 
to  one  law."     On  the  present  occasion,  the 
same  language  had  been  resorted  to  that 
had  been  used  in  the  discussitms  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  measure.     It  was  then  said, 
and  the  same  argument  was  repeated  now, 
that  by  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  civil  power  none  but  Roman  Catholics 
would  be  returned.     But  what  was  the 
fact?      Why,   that   not   one-half    of   the 
Irish  representatives  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Upon   this  point   there   was   one  case  to 
which  he  must  advert.     There  was  a  cor- 
porate town  in  Ireland  situate  in   a  Ca- 
tholic district — he   alluded  to   Wexford, 
which  had  returned  to  Parliament  a  Pro- 
testant gentleman  in  preference  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  although  there  were  many  Ca- 
tholic  gentlemen   of  property  and  talent 
amongst  its  inhabitants^  and  some  of  them 
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members  of  its  corporation.  Agatn,  in  the 
choice  of  corporate  officers^  the  selection 
had  been  made  there  without  reference  to 
religious  or  political  distinctions^  and  of  the 
corporate  body  there  had  been  elected,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  by  a 
constituency  four-fifths  of  whom  were  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  four  Pro- 
testant gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were  of 
Conservative  principles.  Again,  also,  in 
the  election  of  burgesses  the  choice  of  the 
same  constituency  had  fallen  upon  three 
Protestant  and  three  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen. There  was  ample  proof  that  in 
every  instance  where  there  was  a  free  elec- 
tion the  Irish  people  attended  as  fairly  as 
possible  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
without  reference  to  their  religion.  He 
had  no  wish  to  intimidate  their  Lordships, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  on  the 
decision  of  to-night  much  of  their  weight 
and  influence  in  the  country  depended. 
A  noble  Friend  of  his,  who  spoke  early  in 
the  evening,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  whole  matter  stand  over 
for  another  year.  But  was  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  could  be  gravely  wished 
to  proceed  with  this  matter?  By  the 
amendments  which  their  Lordships  had 
adopted  and  sent  down  to  the  other  House, 
he  found  that  the  existing  corporate  officers 
would  be  continued,  many  of  them  for  life, 
and  yet  they  were  chosen  by  those  very 
corporators  whom  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
declared  had  so  grossly  abused  their  trust. 
This  would  be  a  most  dangerous  course  for 
their  Lordships  to  adopt.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  rightly  csti. 
mated  the  manner  in  which  their  conduct 
was  watched  by  persons  out  of  doors.  They 
did  not  seem  to  consider  that  it  was  not 
only  their  vote,  but  the  argument  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  vote  was  given,  that 
was  considered  elsewhere.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  just  proportion  —  he 
thought  that  five-sixths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics.  But  sup- 
posing them  to  be  only  three-fourths,  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  said  to  them,  "  You 
shall  not  have  these  rights  and  this  free- 
dom, because  you  do  not  exercise  the  pri- 
vileges you  already  possess  in  a  way  to  give 
us  satisfaction;"  and  he  should  like  to 
know  why  not?  Because  they  did  not 
support  the  party  of  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site; because  they  would  not  submit  to 
the  dominion  and  control  of  that  party; 
because  thoy  turned  that  part^  out   of 
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power.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
present  day,  the  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  upon 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  had  been  coxistantly  increasing. 
This  was  a  proof  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
knew  rightly  how  to  estimate  the  value  of 
free  institutions.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  did  not  wish  their  Lordships 
to  give  undue  weight  to  any  opinions  that 
might  be  expressed  out  of  doors ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  that  it  would  be  idle 
for  them  to  rest  there,  if  they  did  not  in 
some  degree  attend  to  the  feelings  of  their 
fellow- subjects.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  feel  strongly 
and  warmly  upon  this  subject.  "If  you  say 
to  them  that  they  are  not  fit  to  receive  free 
institutions,  you  place  yourselves  directly 
and  at  once  in  a  vital  struggle  with  the 
people  of  that  country.  The  question  is, 
shall  our  power  and  influence  prevail, 
or  shall  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Irish  people  prevail?  1  would  have 
your  Lordships  remember  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  on  this  occasion  backed  by 
the  people  of  England.  It  is  my  firm 
belief,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
adopted  the  amendments  as  sent  down  by 
this  House,  founded  upon  the  reasonings 
on  which  these  amendments  were  adopted, 
the  union  between  the  two  countries  must 
have  been  repealed — there  would,  in  fact^ 
no  longer  be  a  virtual  union  between  them. 
If  Parliament  had  said  to  the  7,000,000  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  '  You  are  not 
fit  to  possess  the  free  institutions  enjoyed 
by  the  people  in  England,'  I  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
would  be  unfit  to  be  amalgamated  and 
mixed  up  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
if  they  submitted  tamely  to  such  language^ 
and  did  not  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
If  your  Lordships  follow  the  course  wliich 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  wishes  you  to 
take,  you  will  place  yourselves  at  once  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Irish  people,  who  will 
have  enlisted  on  their  side  the  sympathies 
of  every  freeman  in  tliis  and  every  other 
country.  It  is  not  the  language  of  threat 
or  intimidation  when  I  say  that  that  is  not 
the  position  in  which  any  branch  of  a  legis- 
lature ought  to  stand  in  relation  to  any 
portion  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  to 
legislate.  I  am  as  sincerely  attached  as 
any  of  your  Lordships  to  the  privileges  and 
to  the  honour  of  this  House,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  for  me  to  say  that  I  love  the 
liberties  of  my  native  country  more;  and 
it  19  mj  consolation  and  Vezy  comfort  to« 
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night,  when  I  give  my  vote  for  the  exten- 
sion of  equal  rights  to  my  countrymen,  to 
know  that  I  am  giving  the  hest  vote  in  my 
power  for  upholding  tne  power  and  influ- 
ence of  your  Lordships'  House." 

Viscount  Falkland  wished  to  disclaim 
any  portion  of  that  responsibility  which  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  incur  by 
rejecting  or  materially  altering  the  Bill 
now  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  for  a  second 
time.     He  was  likewise  desirous  of  saying, 
that  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill  excited  his  astonishment.     The 
whole  objection  raised  to  the  measures  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  amounted  to  this 
--*that  great  excitement  already  prevailed 
in  Ireland — that  irresponsible  persons  used 
undue  influence  in  that  country — and  that 
by  the  concession  of  this  measure  that  in- 
fluence would  be  exercised  in  a  manner  de- 
trimental to  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire — and  on  these  grounds  it  was  said, 
that  however  plausible  might  be  the  de« 
mand   for  equal    legislation   for  the  two 
countries,  the  circumstances  in  which  Ire- 
land stood  did  not  warrant  it.     With  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed, he  admitted  and  deeply  deplored  it. 
He  also   regretted   that  the   great  moral 
influence  which,  in  a  well  regulated  coun- 
try, ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  should  be  possessed  by  an  irre- 
sponsible individual.     But  he  at  the  same 
time  felt  that  in  order  to  remove  that  undue 
influence — to  weaken  the  formidable  power 
equal  to  the  Government  itself,  it  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  advisers    of   the 
Crown  to  endeavour  to  allay  that  excite- 
ment which  served  to  increase  undue  influ- 
ence, and,  by  remodelling  the  laws,  to  leave 
no  reasonable  cause  for  excitement  or  dis- 
content.     Within  his  recollection   Ireland 
had  never  been  tranquil  or  quiet,  and  he 
was  convinced  the  evil  arose,  not  from  op< 
position  to  the  law,  but  from  the    law 
itself.    He  beUeved  that  if  this  Bill  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  in  its  original  form, 
the  attempt   to    allay   excitement   would 
have  been  successful,  and  he  still  thought, 
that  even  as  sent  back  from  the  other 
House,  it  would,  if  passed,  have  a  most 
beneficial  tendency.     With  these  feelines, 
and  also  anticipating  very  different  results 
from  those  urged  by  noble  Lords  opposite, 
he  was  most  devoutly  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  BilL     If  it  were  passed,  he  was 
confident  that  the  discontent  which  existed 
in  Ireland  would  subside,  and  the  prospe. 
rity  of  the  country  be  materially  promoted, 
not  that  he  would  undertake  to  say  that 


the  measure  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all 
the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  it  would  tend  to 
their  alleviation,  and  it  could  not  be  6e* 
nied  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  Ire* 
land.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  denied  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  or  sound  policy. 
Their  Lordships  had  already  given  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  they  had  also  granted  them  an  equal 
share  of  Parliamentary  reform.  The  people 
of  Ireland  were  now  in  possession  of  those 
rights,  and  the  power  resulting  from  them. 
It  was  too  late  for  their  Lordships  to  think 
of  retreating  from  the  consequences  of  the 
measures  they  had  mnted.  As  to  the 
assertion  that  when  Ireland  was  in  a  more 
tranquil  state,  a  measure  similar  to  the  pre* 
sent  could  be  applied  to  the  country,  he 
was  not,  on  his  part,  disposed  to  question  or 
doubt  the  fulfilment  ef  any  pledge  their 
Lordships  might  give;  but  he  a^fjpte^ 
hendcd  that  the  people  of  Ireland  might  not 
have  the  same  confidence,  and  instead  of  the 
establishment  of  tranquillity,  th^  would 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
with  all  its  distracting  consequenoes.  In 
conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  place  themselves  be- 
tween the  people  of  Ireland  and  a  measure 
to  which  tney  undoubtedly  looked  with  a 
strong  national  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  need  hardly  say  that 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down,  after  addressing  their  Lordships 
for  the  first  time,  was  one  which  would 
make  their  Lordships  always  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  wished  to  say  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon 
any  subject,  and  if  he  was  not  convinced  by 
the  arguments  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  it 
was  not  from  the  lack  of  ability  or  the 
want  of  candour  with  which  he  had  urged 
those  arguments.  He  had  to  address  him- 
self to  certain  topics  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  observations  of  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  spoken  last  but  one» 
and  who  had  expressed  his  fears  that  by 
adopting  that  line  of  conduct  which  ho 
seemed  to  think  their  Lordships  would 
pursue,  they  would  lose  the  respect  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  who  took  a  different 
view  of  the  subject  to  that  which  the 
majority  of  their  Lordships*  House  were 
likely  to  entertain.  He  certainly  should 
be  sincerely  sorry  if  any  act  in  which  he 
participated  should  expose  him  to  the 
danger  of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  on  the  ground  of  the  regard  he  had 
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shown  to  the  puhlic  interest,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  with  lespect  to  the 
course  he  had  pursued  on  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  he  was  not  likely  to  take  a  course 
which  ought  to  forfeit  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  friends  of  freedom.  But  it  was  his 
lot  to  differ  from  his  nohle  Friend  upon 
this  occasion,  taking  as  he  did  a  different 
view  of  the  practical  effects  and  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  close  upon  the 
heels  of  this  measure.  His  nohle  Friend 
had  told  their  Lordships,  and  in  pretty 
plain  terms  too,  that  a  refusal  to  pass  this 
measure  would  he  justly  looked  upon  as  an 
insult  to  Ireland,  and  they  were  told  that 
they  would  offend  public  feeling  and  com- 
promise their  own  existence.  But  for  his 
own  part  he  did  not  entertain  the  same 
apprehensions  with  which  his  noble  Friend 
seemed  to  be  overpoweredj  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
people  of  this  empire  collectively,  before 
they  condemned  their  Lordships,  before 
they  consigned  them  to  the  extinction  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  and  under 
the  ban  of  which  he  was  then  address- 
ing them,  would  not  forget  what  the 
House  of  Lords  had  done  for  the  country, 
and  that  they  had  always  shown  them- 
selves to  be  the  real  friends  of  freedom. 
It  was,  as  his  noble  Friend  had  stated, 
perfectly  true,  that  in  discussing  a  question 
of  this  kind,  their  Lordships  had  differed 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  what 
then  ?  The  House  of  Commons  had  over 
and  over  again  differed  from  itself;  and 
therefore,  it  surely  could  not  be  said  that, 
for  that  reason,  forgetting  everything  that 
that  House  had  done  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire  at  large,  and  the  in- 
numerable Bills  which  it  had  passed  for 
the  advantage  of  the  subject,  the  House 
of  Lords,  instead  of  receiving  credit,  ought 
to  get  nothing  but  reproach.  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  did  not  feel  the  ap- 
prehension which  oppressed  his  noble 
Friend.  It  was  indeed  rather  an  old  story, 
but  there  was  nothing  said  last  year  on  the 
subject  of  the  English  Municipal  Bill, 
when  it  seemed  most  advisable  to  their 
Lordships  to  introduce  some  amendments 
into  the  Bill  which  was  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  His  noble 
Friend,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  sparing 
of  his  warnings  and  admonitions,  and 
another  noble  Friend,  the  cause  of  whose 
absence  he  in  common  with  their  Lordships 
deeply  regretted,  used  much  more  forcible, 
and,  he  might  say,  indignant,  language  in 
conveying  the   same  warnings  and  the 


same  admonitions.  But  their  Lordships 
did  amend  that  Bill,  although  they  had 
been  accused,  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ments which  they  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  introduce,  of  an  intention  to  subject 
it  to  an  emasculating  mutilation.  Now, 
was  there  any  honest  man  who  would  say 
that  any  of  the  amendments  which 
were  introduced  into  the  Bill  id  its 
passage  through  their  Lordships'  House 
did  emasculate  or  mutilate  that  Bill,  or 
deprive  the  public  of  those  advantages 
which  were  expected  to  result  from  its 
adoption  ?  He  had  been  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised, he  must  confess,  in  listening  to  the 
speeches  of  his  noble  Friends  who  spoke 
from  the  other  side  of  the]  House,  when 
he  observed,  how  entirely  they  bad  set 
aside  all  that  had  been  done  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Bill  to  which  that  House  had 
assented.  The  object  of  his  noble  Friend's 
argument  was  to  show  that  their  Lord- 
ships had  destroyed  the  Bill,  and,  waving 
all  that  had  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  in  other  places,  that  whereas  they 
had  acknowledged  that  the  Corporations 
of  Ireland  did  not  represent  the  popular 
voice,  in  refusing  to  create  new  Corpora- 
tions, they  were  careless  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  indisposed  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  grievances  of  which  they  ad- 
mitted the  existence.  But  he  apprehended 
that  the  real  question  upon  which  their 
Lordships  had  to  decide  was — what  was 
the  nature,  and  what  the  peculiar  com- 
position and  circumstauces  under  which 
Corporations  in  Ireland  existed,  and  not 
whether  the  constitution  and  character  of 
English  Corporations  were  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  country.  It  was 
perfectly  notorious  that  Corporations  were 
established  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  first  place,  of  firmly  fixing  the  domi* 
nation  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
of  establishing  in  that  country  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  It  was  perfectly  obvious, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  institations 
forunded  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of 
these  objects  might,  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
land, be  found  unsuitable  to  the  purposes 
which  they  were  designed  to  promote, 
and  that  grievances  would  arise  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  remove. 
These  grievances  they  admitted  and  were 
prepared  to  remove,  and  while  they  were 
ready  to  act  on  the  broad  principles  of 
justice,  and  to  remove  from  Ireland  any 
just  cause  of  offence,  their  views  were  not 
thought  iuexpedient,  but  when  they  were 
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called  on  to  discuss  the  second  part  of  the 
question — what  should  be  done  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Corporations  now  in 
existence? — it  became  a  question,  as  he 
might  call  it,  of  common-place  expediency, 
not,  as  it  was  pretended,  whether  justice 
should  be  done  to  Ireland,  but  whether 
Corporations  should  or  should  not  be  es- 
tablished there.  He  was  aware  what 
arguments  had  been  used  on  the  other 
side  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
Corporations  in  Ireland.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  it  might  be  urged,  that  Cor- 
porations were  good  things  in  themselves 
— that  they  had  been  good  things  in 
England,  where  they  had  been  lately 
remodelled,  and  that,  as  Ireland  was 
part  of  the  same  empire,  she  was  entitled 
to  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
former  country.  But  he  was  not  ready 
to  agree  with  those  who  maintained  that 
England  had  Corporations,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  Ireland  if  she  also 
had  not  Corporations.  If  they  looked  at 
the  functions  which  a  Corporation  had  to 
perform,  they  would  see  that  good  internal 
regulation  and  quiet  government  were 
among  the  first  objects  which  municipal 
government  ought  to  secure.  Among 
these  objects  we  might  naturally  turn  to 
the  ordinary  objects  of  a  municipal  form 
of  government — namely,  the  lighting, 
paving,  and  cleansing  of  a  town,  and  other 
objects  of  that  kind.  But  what  was  the 
condition  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  Cor* 
porations  ?  The  fact  was,  they  were  regu- 
lated according  to  Local  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  ask,  if  their  Lordships 
had  repealed  those  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  transferred  the  duty  to  the  new  Cor- 
porations? Far  from  it,  for  the  words 
they  had  put  into  the  clause,  said,  that 
whereas  it  might  be  expedient  to  alter  the 
regulations  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
Ireland,  it  should  be  competent  (the  Act 
did  not  say  imperative)  to  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  9th  of  George  4th  to 
transfer  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
invested  to  the  new  Corpor.u ions,  and  if 
it  should  so  happen,  as  might  very  well 
happen,  that  the  Commissioners  were  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  trust  which  was 
placed  in  their  hands,  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  these  Corporations  which 
noble  Lords  opposite  wished  to  establish 
would  have  to  do  ?  What  had  thev  to  do, 
as  far  as  the  Bill  went,  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  internal  tranquillity  ?  They 
actually  refused  these  Corporations  the 
power  of  voting  for  a  Watch  Committeei 


at  the  very  moment  when  they  introduced 
an  universal  Constabulary  Bill.  It  was 
impossible  that  these  systems  could  work 
together.  After  all,  what  was  the  most 
important  concern  ?  The  administration 
of  justice  was  not  to  be  intrust  d  to  these 
Corporations.  The  Bill,  which  was  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance  that  their 
Lordships  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  deprived  Corporations  alto« 
gether  of  one  most  essential  particular  of 
self-government — namely,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Corporations  in  Ire- 
land were  not  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
Sheriffs  or  the  Clerks  of  the  Crown,  and 
he  would  put  it  to  their  Lordships,  whether 
it  was  prudent  or  expedient  to  create  a 
Corporation  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  unfitted  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert — namely,  the  adminis- 
tration of  property.  Anybody  who  heard 
all  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  might  sup- 
pose that  everyone  of  the  towns  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  were  like  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  or  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Now,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  alluding 
to  two  or  three  cases  in  order  to  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  a  Corporation  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  town. 
He  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Belfast, 
which  was  a  very  wealthy  and  thriving 
town.  Now,  what  would  be  its  situation 
under  the  new  Bill  ?  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
was  conducted  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  Local  Acts,  and  the  Corporation 
really  had  no  property  to  deal  with.  If, 
then,  the  Corporation  had  nothing  to  do-— 
if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cleansing 
of  the  town,  nothing  to  do  with  the  paving 
or  lighting,  and  no  property  to  administer, 
he  could  not  understand  how  this  fallacious 
notion  about  an  insult  to  Ireland  could 
have  originated.  Suppose  this  new  Cor- 
poration obtained,  how  were  its  officers  to 
be  paid  ?  Paid  they  must  be,  if  the  Cor- 
porations were  established;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  Mayor,  to  pay  the  Re- 
corder, the  town-clerk,  the  town  anything ; 
in  fact,  to  find  a  salary  for  any  office  they 
might  choose  to  create,  and  next  todef ray  the 
expences  which  were  likely  to  be  incurred, 
and  which  must  be  incurred,  in  carrying 
this  Act  into  effect,  and  then  to  apply 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town.     But  there  would   be   no  surplus 
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be  no  revenue,  and  so  Belfast  must  be 
taxed  in  order  to  support  a  Corporation. 
And  yet  their  Lordships  were  told,  that  if 
they  did  not  give  Ireland  Corporations, 
they  would  insult  her.  He  was  aware, 
that  in  one  part  of  the  world  it  was  con<> 
sidered  an  insult  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  pay 
a  debt ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  to 
excuse  a  number  of  persons  from  paying  a 
tax  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  insult. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  city  of  London- 
derry, the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Corpo- 
ration was  mortgaged  to  the  creditors  of  the 
Corporation.  He  did  not  think  that  this 
new  scheme  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  and  he  rather 
thought  that  they  had  petitioned  against 
the  Corporation  with  wnich  noble  Lords 
opposite  wished  to  endow  them.  He 
would  next  refer  to  the  case  of  a  Corpora- 
tion which  had  some  property  to  ad- 
minister. That  Corporation  was  the  Cor« 
poration  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  it  had  very  large  property, 
he  bad  made  a  memorandum  of  it  which 
was  worth  noticing.  The  Corporation  of 
Cork  had  property  to  the  amount  of 
6,237 i.  a  year ;  but  in  looking  at  the  pro* 
perty  of  a  Corporation,  it  was  very  material 
to  consider  from  what  source  their  revenues 
were  derived.  Now  of  this  6,237/.,  no 
less  than  4,9762.  were  derived  from  tolls, 
from  which  the  freemen  of  Cork  were 
exempt,  and  this  would  leave  about  1,260/. 
applicable  to  corporate  purposes.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
was  blessed  with  a  debt,  not  very  large 
indeed,  but  somehow  or*other  the  debts  of 
a  Corporation  were  apt  to  increase  instead 
of  diminish.  Thisdebt  amounted  to 7, 247/., 
bearing  an  annual  interest  of  362/.  There 
remained  then  for  corporate  purposes  about 
900/.,  and  after  ail  the  necessary  expenses 
bad  been  defrayed,  there  would  remain 
the  mighty  annual  sum  of  103/.  to  pay  the 
Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  town-clerk. 
The  Commissioners  had  stated,  that  this 
branch  of  the  corporate  revenues  was 
falling  off,  and  was  extremely  uncertain 
and  precarious,  and  yet  this  was  just  the 
time  when  they  were  going  to  create  a  new 
charge  .on  a  decreasing  revenae.  The 
Commissioners  classified  these  as  gateage 
tolls,  as  market  tolls,  and  as  out  tolls, 
which  were  not  collected  without  extor- 
tion, violence,  and  oppression,  and  paid 
by  ignorant  and  poor  persons;  and  yet 
their  Lordships  were  called  the  enemies  of 
Ireland  because  they  did  not  think  it  right 
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drew  their  revenues  from  such  sources  as 
these.  In  the  town  of  Galway  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Corporation  was  derived 
from  tolls,  and  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  he 
did  not  know  how  the  Corporation  would 
manage,  because  its  property  was  in  Chan« 
eery,  and  at  any  rate  he  very  much 
questioned  whether  it  were  likely  to  get 
possession  of  its  income  at  any  very  early 
period.  He  was  therefore,  taking  all  that 
ne  had  shown  to  be  the  case  into  con- 
sideration, entitled  to  ask,  whether  they 
thought  that  tolls  were  a  safe  and  avail- 
able property,  and  whether  they  might  not, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  be  dead  ana  gone,  con- 
demned as  they  were  by  the  Bill  of  the 
Government,  condemned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  condemned  by  the  Bill  which 
had  passed  their  Lordships'  House ;  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  whether 
tl^is  Bill  passed  or  not,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  collect  tolls.  They  must  per 
force  abandon  the  collection  of  tolls,  oe- 
cause  they  could  not  get  anybody  to  pay 
them.  There  was  yet  another  case  to 
which  he  would  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, that  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Now,  any  person  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  be  naturally  inclined  to 
compare  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  with  the  Corporation  of  London. 
As  yet  the  English  Municipal  Corporation 
Commissioners  had  not  favoured  their 
Lordships  with  a  Report  of  the  state  of 
the  Corporation  of  I^ndon  ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  he  had  not  heard  that  there 
was  anything  so  monstrous  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Corporation  of  London  as  to 
require  any  very  sweeping  or  extensive 
changes.  Alter  it  as  they  pleased,  they 
would  still  leave  it  all  those  functions  which 
naturally  belonged  to  a  Corporation. 
They  would  leave  it  the  control  over  the 
lighting,  the  paving,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  city,  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  police  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  together  with 
an  immense  property.  But  what  would 
he  the  condition  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin?  It  was  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paving,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
lighting,  nothing  to  do  with  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  city ;  nor  would  it  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
police ;  for  by  the  Dublin  Police  Bill, 
which  was  passed  the  other  day,  the  Cor-- 
poration  of  Dublin  was  deprived  of  any 
share   which  it  formerly  bad   in    cod- 
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city.  Now,  if  a  Corporation  were  to  be 
formed  which  was  not  at  liberty  to  exercise 
these  functions,  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
mete  cliput  mortuum,  a  shadow  of  a  Cor* 
poration ;  its  bones  would  be  marrowless, 
it  would  hi^ve  no  speculation  in  its  eyes* 
Why,  gracious  Heaven!  what  was  the 
reason  for  establishing  these  Corporations  ? 
He  knew  very  well  what  his  noble  friends 
would  say — he  knew  they  would  say,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  required 
that  in  all  these  matters  the  elective  prin- 
ciple should  be  carried  into  effect  in  mu- 
nicipal offices,  ill  order  to  show  the  attach- 
ment they  had  to  public  liberty.  He 
really  thought  that  there  was  something 
like  a  fallacy  in  that  argument.  Did  not 
the  notion  of  an  elective  body  depend 
essentially  upon  some  duties  to  be  per- 
formed? Those  were  the  principles  on 
which  every  thing  of  that  nature  was  con- 
ducted in  England;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  wise  or  prudent  that  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland  should  be  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined,  and  tied  down  with 
nothing  to  do  ?  When  Ireland  was  under 
Poyning's  law,  all  the  forms  that  were  ob- 
served in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
were  maintained,  but  the  Parliament  had 
no  power  to  pass  a  single  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  Privy  Council. 
Their  *  right  to  deliberate  was  rendered 
therefore  almost  valueless,  and  it  was 
therefore  no  wonder  that  they  asserted  the 
principle  for  which  be  was  contending,  that 
when  there  was  an  elective  body  they 
ought  to  have  something  to  do— a  maxim 
which  applied  not  only  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  but  to  every  municipal  and 
parochial  office.  Upon  these  grounds, 
without  entering  into  other  arguments 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  irritation  which  existed  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  ill  feeling  which  unhappily  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject^^without  touching 
upon  the  topic  of  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  granting  Corporations  to  Ire- 
land, he  felt  justified  in  saying,  that  whilst 
he  was  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  great  principle  of  equal  government, 
which  required  the  destruction  of  existing 
Corporations,  he  considered  it  highly  inex- 
pedient and  unjust  to  establish  Corporations 
which  would  have  no  duties  to  perform. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  declared,  that 
he  fully  entered  into  the  feelings  expressed 
bv  the  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  pre- 
Yiouslyi  and  was  equally  impressed  with 


the  propriety  of  taking  every  cam  in  putting 
an  end  to  a  system  which,  however  sound 
and  useful  heretofore,  was  yet  exclusive-*- 
to  avoid  establishing  another  which  might 
be  equally  objectionable  in  the  latter  point 
of  view.  A  transference  of  such  exclusive 
power  was  equally  as  bad  in  practice  as  its 
previous  existence.  It  had  been  abused, 
and  the  wisest  plan  was  to  abolish  it.  He 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  whether  it  were 
politic  to  extend  that  agitation  which  had 
already  inflicted  such  injuries  in  Ireland, 
and  had  affi:>rded  to  one  individual  such 
facilities  of  exercising  his  talents,  for  the 
disturbance  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
two  countries  ?  That  individual  had  said, 
that  as  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Cor« 
porations  of  England  was  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  effects  of  agitation  begun  by  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  was  mtroduced 
as  the  precursor  of  similar  changes  in  Ire* 
land,  if  thev  now  refused  to  follow  it  up  by 
the  Bill  before  them,  they  ought  to  follow 
it  up  by  an  abolition  of  the  measure  of 
1829.  He  heartily  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  their  Lordships*  deliberations  that  even- 
ing would  be  to  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  the  baneful  legislative  influence 
that  had  been  thus  admitted  to  interfere 
in  the  direction  of  the  national  councils, 
and  be  hoped  they  would  not  forget  the 
argumentative  necessity  which  that  indivi<« 
dual  had  impressed  on  them.  He  thought 
that  if  they  looked  around  calmly  and 
steadily,  not  only  out  of  the  House  but 
within  it,  they  would  find  a  sufficiency  of 
indications  to  convince  them  that,  in"  re- 
fusing to  sanction  the  continuance  of 
arrangements  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  roaturi^ig  the  views  of  revolutionary 
agitation,  they  were  discharging  a  great 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  whose  in«> 
finance  was  real  and  decisive  through  the 
oountry,  and  whose  approbation  was  cre- 
ditable and  desirable.  He  would  only  ask 
them  to  look  to  the  public  expression  of 
opinion  in  their  favour,  and  to  proceed  in 
their  course  of  prudent  legislation,  ua« 
daunted  by  the  clamours  of  individuala. 
He  should  not  trouble  their  Lordshipa 
with  any  further  observations,  and  should 
merely  state  his  intention  of  voting  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord. 

Earl  Orey :  I  can  assure  your  Lord** 
ships  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  rise 
to  address  you.  In  doing  so,  let  me  fliet 
disclaim  being  actuated  by  any  personal 
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or  party  motives.  In  political  contention 
it  has  been  too  much  my  lot  to  be  engaged 
throughout  life ;  but  I  trast  I  have .  done 
with  it  for  ever.  The  only  feeling  which 
actuates  me  on  the  present  occasion  is, 
that  standing  aloof  as  I  do  from  all  party 
passion  and  bias^  I  am  desirous  for  a  short 
time  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  I  may  suggest 
something  that  may  allay  the  heats  and 
animosities  which  on  this  and  on  other 
occasions  have  been  but  too  prevalent.  I 
repeat,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  in  the  true 
and  sincere  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation 
that  I  now  rise  to  address  you.  I  ask 
your  Lordships  if  you  think  that  the 
course  you  are  pursuing  is  likely  to  lead 
to  that  end  at  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
all  of  you  aim — the  pacification  of  Ireland, 
and  the  general  establishment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  empire  ?  Into  the 
details  of  the  fiill  which  was  originally 
sent  to  us  by  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  was  returne  !  by  us  to  that  House, 
I  will  not  say  amended,  but  totally  changed, 
or  into  the  alterations  which  have  since 
been  made  in  that  chanjjed  Bill  by  the 
other  House,  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
enter.  Thbse  are  matters  which  may  with 
more  propriety  be  considertd  at  a  future 
period,  if  the  measure  shall  proceed.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  there  are  at  present  two  points  for 
our  consideration,  although  I  bhall  de- 
sert Ije  those  points  in  terras  somewhat 
different  from  those  used  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lonl.  The  first  point  is  to  con- 
sider the  object  and  tendency  of  the  me». 
sure  i>ef«>re  u<).  The  next  and  the  more 
immediate  and  urgent  |)oint  is,  to  consider 
the  measure  with  reference  to  the  feeling 
wliich  unhappily  has  been  excited  on  the 
subject  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
As  to  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  mea> 
sure  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  be  contradicted  when  I  state, 
that  the  existence  of  abuses  in  the  Corpo- 
rations of  Ireland  being  acknowledged  by 
all  parties,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
consider  which  are  the  best  means  of  ap- 
plying a  remedy  to  those  abuses.  All 
agree  in  that.  The  difference  between  us 
is  this*— whether  we  shall  proceed  by  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  those  Corporations ; 
or  whether,  that  being  deemed  hopeless, 
we  should  entirely  at^lish  them }  And 
here  I  must  dissent  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord*s  description  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  measures—of  the  mea- 


sures projposed  by  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  measure  carried  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House.     I  dissent  from  the 
statement  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
that  the  Bill  sent  by  this  House  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  merely  an  altera- 
tion  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  us*     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  asserted  that  the  Bill, 
as  sent  up  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia. 
ment,  involved  three  principles  \ — the  first, 
the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corporations 
of  Ireland — the  second,  the  substitution  of 
other  Corporations — the  last,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.     To  two  of  those  prin- 
ciples the  noble  and  learned  Lord  asserted 
that  your  Lordships  agreed,  and  that  yoa 
rejected  only  the  second.    Now  I  put  it 
to  your  Lordships  whether,  in  rejecting 
that  second  principle,  you  did  not  reject 
the  whole  essential  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure.    The  state  of  the  ^ct  is  this:— • 
Abuses  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  the  Corporations  of  Ireland,  which 
you  find  it  necessary  to  correct,  and  in 
order  to  correct  them  your  Lordships  pro- 
pose to  take  from  the  people  of  Ireland  ad 
corporate  institutions  whatever,  instead  of 
reforming  those  institutions,  so  as  to  leave 
the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
local  rights  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed 
by  their  fellow-subjects  in  England  and 
Scotland.     Is  not  this  an  essential  differ- 
ence from  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  sent 
up  to  your  Lordships  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament?     It  may  be  exceedingly 
proper  to  abolish,  not  entirely  but  in  part, 
certain  of  those  Corporations ;  but  to  de- 
stroy all  corporate  rights  and  institutions 
throughout  the  country  would  surely  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  policy  and  of 
justice.    The  principle  of  the  measure  sent 
to  us  by  the  House  of  Commons  was,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  have 
the  same  privileges  conferred  upon  them 
as   had  been   conferred  on  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Bill.    It  is  most  extraordinary 
that  when  a  proposition  is  made  to  correct 
abuses  in  ancient  institutions,  that  propo- 
sition should  be  met  by  noble  Lords  oq 
the  other  side  of  the  House  with  a  propo- 
sition to  extirpate  them.  Consistently  with 
the  political   doctrines  which   had    been 
usually  maintained  by  those  noble  Lords, 
they  are  the  very  lust  persons  from  whom 
I  should  have  expectea  such  a  suggestioo. 
I  am  fiu:,  however,  from  wishing  to  cast 
any  injurious  imputation  upon  anybody* 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  principles  can* 
not  change ;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  has 
been  said  this  evening  by  a  noble  Lord, 
that  the  application  of  principles  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  that  under 
some  circumstances  it  may  be  considered 
fit  and  expedient  to  pursue  a  certain  line 
of  conduct,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  neither  fit  nor  expe- 
dient. That  is  the  ground  on  which  I  am 
desirous  of  understanding  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  as  resting  their  hostility  to  the 
original  measure.  Into  the  details  of  that 
measure,  which  have  already  been  so  ably 
explained  by  my  noble  Friend,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter.  I  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  do  that.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  Corporations  in  Ireland  must 
in  any  shape  be  an  evil.  This  is  the  first 
time  [  have  heard  it  asserted  that  because 
they  have  few  functions  to  discharge,  they 
must  therefore  be  dangerous.  Hitherto 
your  Lordships  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  corporate  dignity  as  valuable ; 
and  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  you 
would  have  been  induced  to  deprive  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  them  by  one  sweeping 
act  of  legislation.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, also,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  ^*  reject  this  Bill  in  order  that  those 
Corporations  which  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  I  therefore  maintain  are  a  nui- 
sance, and  an  evil  may  be  continued  for 
at  least  another  rear/'  See,  my  I^rds,  the 
situation  in  which  Ireland  at  present  stands. 
That  there  were  rights  and  privileges  due 
to  the  people  of  Ireland — ^rights  and  privi- 
leges established  by  Catholic  emancipation, 
I  have  not  heard  any  one  deny.  That 
those  rights  and  privileges  would  be  con- 
ferred by  a  great  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships, but  for  the  existence  of  particular 
circumstances  is  equally  evident.  The 
question  is,  however,  whether,  or  not,  not- 
withstanding those  circumstances,  it  is 
sound  policy  to  deny  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  equality  of  rights  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  their  due?  The 
people  of  Ireland  feel  it  to  be  their  due— • 
they  claim  it  as  their  due — they  assert  it, 
and  justly,  to  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  state  of  freedom  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  Catholic  emancipation.  Your 
Lordships  acknowledge  this  equality  of 
rights  to  be  the  due  of  the  people  of 
Ireland — but  you  withheld  it  on  the  ground 
of  particular  circumstances.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  noble  Friend  of  mine,  who 


addressed  your  Lordships  for  the  first  time 
this  evening,  and  in  a  manner  which  must 
induce  every  one  to  wish  that  he  may  do 
so  frequently,  that  the  people  of  Ireland* 
if  they  were  in  another  condition,  might 
justly  claim  the  sume  lights  and  privileges 
as  (he  people  of  the  other  part:$  of  (he 
empire,  and  that  the  time  might  arrive 
when  those  lights  and  privileu;t'S  might 
probably  be  conferred  upon  them.  My 
Lords,  I  freely  cidniit,  an<l  I  deeply  lament 
the  fact,  thai  the  peciple  of  Ireland  are  at 
the  present  moment,  divided  and  distracted. 
No  body  feels  and  laments  that  fact  more 
than  1  do.  But  i  ask  your  Lordships, 
whether  the  course  which  you  are  pursuing 
is  likely  to  remedy  a  stale  of  things,  the 
existence  of  which  we  all  deplore?  I  am 
sure  I  deeply  deplore  it.  Now,  my  Ix)rds,  I 
will  go  further.  I  will  admit,  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  uf  Ireland,  the 
apprehensions  urged  by  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  as  their  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
to  the  measure  proposed  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  are  not  wholly  un- 
deserving of  attention.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  after  long  excitement,  long 
agitation,  long  contention,  if  these  rights 
are  suddenly  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  might  m  the  first  instance  be  exercised 
indiscreetly.  But,  my  Lords,  while  I  allow 
there  may  be  some  ground  for  this  appre- 
hension, I  contend  that  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
And  what  we  have  to  consider  is,  what 
must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  state  of  dis- 
content in  which  they  now  are — what  must 
be  done  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
law  and  order  in  Ireland,  and  of  making 
the  people  of  that  country  fit  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  are  their  due? 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  again  ask  you,  is  that 
an  object  which  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
the  course  which  you  are  pursuing  ?  You 
find  the  people  of  Ireland  discontented  and 
agitated  ;  you  are  called  upon  by  them  to 
reform  their  Corporations;  but  you  will  not 
do  so,  for  fear  of  consequences;  and  by 
your  refusal,  you  continue  the  discontent 
and  agitation  which  you  wish  to  see  ter- 
minated. You  admit,  that,  but  for  that  tem- 
porary obstacle,  you  would  adopt  the  course 
recommended  to  you  by  the  other  House* 
Nay,  if  it  were  not  for  those  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  mockery  and  insult  to  withhold 
from  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  which 
Catholic  emancipation  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect.   But,  my  Lords,  what  will  be  the 
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resolt  of  allowing  the  continuancd  of  the 
existing  agitation  and  discontent?  We 
have  been  told  also  that  the  aversion  to  the 
measare  proposed  by  the  Hoase  of  Gom« 
mons,  is  nearly  general  throughout  this 
country.  I  deny  it.  I  believe  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  persons,  not  only  among  those  who 
in  general  concur  in  political  opinion  with 
his  Majesty's  present  Government,  but 
^rnong  those  who  differ  from  them,  who 
feel  very  sensibly  the  deprivation  of  right 
to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  at  pre- 
sent subjected.  I  have  had  the  names 
mentioned  to  me  of  persons  of  influence 
connected  with  what  is  called  the  "  Con- 
servative interest,"  who  have  put  them- 
selves  forward  in  requisitions  for  public 
meetings,  to  petition  Parliament  to  pass 
this  Bill.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  a 
generous,  a  brave,  and  a  highly  exciteable 
people.  My  Lords,  1  will  not  speak  of 
mdividuals.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
practice,  of  late,  to  do  so  in  this  House. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  if  there  are  any 
persons  whose  objects  are  hostile  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  I  do  not 
know  how  your  Lordships  could  better 
consult  the  views  of  such  persons,  than  by 
giving  them  the  means  of  appealing  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of 
persuading  them,  that  they  are  not  treated 
with  equal  justice.  And  here,  my  Lords, 
I  beg  leave  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to'^join  in  the  common-place 
declamation  on  this  subject — that  until  the 
present  moment  justice  was  never  done  to 
Ireland.  In  answer  to  that  declaration,  I 
refer  those  who  will  exercise  their  reason, 
to  the  course,  which,  for  the  last  ten  years 
Parliament  has  pursued — I  will  not  say  of 
concession,  for  I  dislike  the  word,  but  of 
originating  discussions,  and  passing  laws, 
the  object  of  which  has  been,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  rights,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  deprived,  and  which 
they  claimed  on  the  ground  of  justice.  To 
me,  therefore,  it  appears  to  be  most  unjust 
to  say  that  now,  for  the  6rst  time,  justice 
is  done  to  Ireland.  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
my  noble  Friends  in  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment disclaim  any  participation  in  such  a 
sentiment.  I  am  quite  sure,  they  will  not 
dony,  that  while  I  had  the  honour  to  be  at 
the  head  of  that  Government,  a  constant 
anxiety  existed  to  adopt  such  measures,  as 
might  do  that  very  justice  to  Ireland  which 
it  is  now  said  was  never  contemplated  till 


this  moment.    I  say,  my  Lords,  that  if  It 
be  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland  which 
deters  ^ou  from  doing,  what  you  would 
otherwise  do,  if  you  wish  that  agitation  to 
cease,  if  you  wish  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
become  nt  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  pass  this  Bill.    To  refuse  to  do  so, 
will  be  to  lead  to  fresh  agitation,  to  fresh 
excitement,  to  render  the  people  of  Ireland 
ten  times  more  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  to  render  the  evil  which 
is  now  comparatively  slight  and  temporary 
incurable  and  interminable :  until  at  last, 
you  will  find,  that  that  which  vou  are  now 
called  upon  to  do  as  an  act  of  justice,  you 
must  do  as  an  act  of  necessity,  when  it 
will  entirely  fail  in  producing  that  salutary 
effect,  which  at  the  present  moment  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  it.    I  am  well 
aware,  my  Lords,  that  in  all  I  have  said 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  been  anticipated 
by  others,  and   that  much  more  might 
easily  be  added ;  but  I  will  not  trespass  oa 
your  Lordships'  time,  especially  as  I  am 
anxious  to  proceed  to  that  other  and  moct 
important   consideration — namely^    what 
course  it  is  advisable  for  your  Lordships  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  this  Bill.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  and  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site have  expressed  their  hopes,  that  your 
Lordships  will  firmly  adhere  to  your  former 
determination  on  the  subject.    Another 
noble  Lord  has  said,  that  this  House  should 
yield  nothing  to  threats  or  intimidation, 
in  that  sentiment  I  completely  concur.   If 
I  thought  any  attempt  were  making  by 
threats    to    induce    your    Lordships    to 
consent  to   any    improper  concession,  I 
should  be  the   first  man  to  oppose    it. 
I  am  anxious  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
this  House ;  I  am  anxious  to  maintain  the 
just  influence  of  this  House ;  but  I  know 
that  that  honour  and  that  influence  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  general  respect  of 
the  people,  and  by  their  conviction  that  we 
are  exercising  our  high  privileges  for  their 
benefit,  not  for  our  own.   But  any  attack  on 
your  Lordships'  House,  any  denial  of  your 
Lordships'  legal  authority,  I  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  meet.     On  that  point  I  ad- 
here to  the  sentiment  which   I  formerly 
expressed,  and  which  has  been  frequently 
quoted,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  ccn. 
sure  and  sometimes  for  that  of  approbation 
— I    feel  bound  to  support   the  order  to 
which  I  belong  against  any  unjust  attack 
which  may  he  made  upon  it.     I  feel  bound 
to  resist  any  attempt,   by   undue    menns, 
to  make  us  do  that   of  which  we   disap- 
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pco^e.    If,  £at  instance,   under  the  name 
of  a  reform   of  this  House,  a  proposition 
were  to  be  made  which  would  be  in  its 
consequences  not  reform  but  destruction  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Monarchy,  and  if  all 
experience  be  not  false  to  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  I  should  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  its  most  determined  opponents.    But  is 
there  any  such  danger  in  the  present  case  ? 
I  am  sure  that  if  your  Lordships  will  re- 
flect a  moment  you  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  not*    The  Bill  which  was  sent  up 
to  you  from  the  House  of  Commons  your 
Lordships  entirely  changed*     You  altered 
its  preamble,  you  altered  its  principle »  and 
notwithstanding  the  gloss  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  you  altered  nine-tenths  of 
its  enactments.    My  Lords,  such  a  proceed, 
ing  as  this  I  can  never  understand  but  as  a 
total  rejection  of  the  measure,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  another  measure  entirely  different 
in  principle  and  character.     This  is  not 
exactly  the  way  to  conciliate.    Nor  did  you 
alone  send  the  Bill  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  entirely  changed.    You  changed 
it  by  the  introduction  of  a  principle  wh^h, 
after  several  discussions  and  divisions,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  rejected.     Now, 
my  Lords,  when  you  say,  that  the  feelings 
of  this  House  ought  to  be  respected,  you 
should  at  the  same  time  respect  the  feelings 
of  the  other  House.     How  did  the  House 
of  Commons  act }    They  received  this  al- 
tered Bill  in  a  manner  and  a  spirit — I  do 
not  speak  of  the  violent  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals, which  I  condemn-*but  the  House 
at  large  received  this  altered  Bill  in  a  man- 
ner and  a  spirit  wliich  I  must  characterise  as 
that  of  moderation.    Thev  did  not  imme- 
diately reject  your  alterations.    They  pro- 
ceeded calmly  to  consider  them,   for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far,  consist- 
entlv  with  their  own  views  of  right  and 
justice,  they  could  modify  the  Bill  so  as  to 
meet  your  wishes.     My  Lords,  the  altera- 
tions then  made  by  the  House  of  Commons 
have  not  been  fairly,  have  not  been  gene- 
rously represented  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.    It  must  be  evident  to  every  impar- 
tial man,  that  those  alterations  Indicate  the 
desire  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
go  as  far  as  they  could  to  meet  your  Lord- 
ships' objections ;  and  you,  my  Lords,  are 
called  upon  to  meet  them  in  the  same  spi- 
rit.    For  what  did  the  House  of  Commons 
do?     Out  of  the  fifty  Corporations  com- 
prehended in   the  original  Bill  they  re- 
tained only  twelve,  and  those  of  the  most 
populous,  wealthy,  and  commercially  im- 
portant places  in  Ireland.  To  twenty  others 


they  applied  the  compulsory  enaetments  of 
9th  George  4th.     To  this  the  noble    and 
learned  Lord  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  free  before.     But  that  was  not 
the  case.     The  objection  was  to  the  placing 
of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Corpo- 
rations in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Crown,  instead  of  allowing  that  pro- 
perty to  be  administered  by  Commissioners 
of  their  own  choosing.    This,  however,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  was  a  hard- 
ship, for  that  they  had  an  option  in  the 
original  Bill.    That  I  deny.    They  had  no 
option.   For  although  they  might  apply  for 
Commissioners  to  manage  their  property, 
under  the  Act  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th,  still 
that  property  was  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Crown,  if  the  Crown  withheld  its  appro- 
bation.    It  was  a  great  amendment,  there- 
fore, in  the  Bill  to  correct  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  taking  from  all  the  corporate 
towns  the  management  of  their  property,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Crown  Commis- 
sioners.   The  question  for  your  determi- 
nation is,  whether  you  will  consent,  with 
reference  to  twelve  of  the  most  important 
places  in  Ireland,  to  act  upon  the  principle 
on  which  you  have  acted  universally  with 
reference  to    England  and    Scotland,    or 
whether  you  will  make  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction, by  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  find  themselves  excluded  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled.     My  Lords,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  strong  feeling  which  the 
course  you  have  taken  has  excited.     I  do 
most  seriously  hope  that  you  will  re-con- 
sider   your  determination,  and  that  you 
will  look  carefully  at  the  measure  in  a  sin- 
cere spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  a  desire 
to  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  the  other  House  upon  the 
subject.     The  details  of  the  measure  may 
admit  of  alteration ;  but  what  I  especially 
entreat  you  to  examine  is,  the  practicability 
of  leaving  the  enjoyment  of  corporate  rights 
open  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  instead  of 
increasing  discontent  by    refusing    them. 
Whatever  concessions  your  Lordships  may 
think  fit  to  make,  I   hope  the   House  of 
Commons  wOl  be   prepared  to  receive   in 
the  same  spirit  of  moderation  which  they 
have    already  manifested,    in    order   that 
this  unhappy   question   may  at  length  be 
brought  to  a    happy  termination.     Recol- 
lect, my  Lords,  that  if  you  have  thought 
it    offensive    to    you    that    a   proposition 
should   be   made    to    you  which  you  had 
already  rejected,  the  House  of  Commons 
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must  have  felt  it  offensive  to  tbem  to 
have  a  proposition  made  to  them  which 
they  had  already  rejected.  When  a  differ- 
ence arises  between  two  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Legislature^  how  is  it  possible  that 
such  a  difference  can  ever  be  reconciled^ 
if  each  sternly  and  solemnly  declares  its 
determination  not  to  yield  anything  to 
the  other?  Under  such  circumstances 
what  course  can  be  adopted  but  a  middle 
course,  each  party  giving  something  and 
receiving  something  ?  The  House  of  Com. 
mons  have  set  your  Lordships  an  example. 
They  have  given  up  much.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  remove  your  Lordships'  ob- 
jections. They  now  call  upon  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  the  Bill  in  its  modified 
form.  I  hope  you  will  consider  it,  and 
that  you  will  try  whether  it  may  not  be 
made  acceptable  to  both  Houses.  You 
fear  agitation  in  Ireland^  as  the  consequence 
of  granting  these  rights  to  the  Catholics. 
You  fear  tne  creation  of  what  have  been 
called^  how  wisely  I  will  not  say,  "  nor- 
mal schools  of  agitation."  I  repeat^  that 
I  consider  your  apprehensions  to  be  ex. 
aggerated.  What  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case.^  What  means  or  what  opportunity 
will  there  be  of  mischief?  The  attention 
of  tbe  individuals  on  whom  rights  will  be 
conferred  by  the  measure  will  be  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  confined  to  local  matters. 
In  my  opinion  the  effect  will  be  rather  to 
direct  active  miods  from  evil  to  beneficial 
pursuits.  That  I  believe  will  be  its  effect, 
and  at  least  I  am  convinced,  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  such 
an  increase  to  agitation  in  Ireland,  as 
should  induce  your  Lordships  to  reject  the 
measure.  But  if  you  do  reject  it,  does  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  or  does  the  noble 
Earl,  or  does  any  other  of  your  Lordships 
imagine  that  the  interval  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
wiU  not  be  filled  with  disaffected  meetings, 
with  inflammatory  speeches,  and  with  all 
the  other  apparatus  of  agitation,  to  a  de- 
gree tenfold  greater  than  we  have  hitherto 
witnessed?  My  Lords,  I  have  already 
said,  that  I  wish  this  question  to  be  taken 
up  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation  ;  in 
that  spirit  I  am  myself  desirous  of  taking  it 
up.  I  have  not  been  unwilling  to  consider 
how  far  the  Bill  might  be  advantageously 
modified.  There  is  one  suggestion  which 
I  will  venture  to  offer  to  your  Lordships, 
for  which  suggestion  I  alone  am  responsi. 
ble,  not  having  communicated  to  my 
noble  Friend  my  intention  of  making  it, 
and  not  having  any  reason,  except  the  con- 


viction of  its  expediency,  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  either  side  of  your 
Lordships'  House.     In  the  Bill,  as  it  last 
left  your  Lordships'  House,  and  as  it  now 
stands,   there    is  a  clause  regulating  the 
voting  for  auditors  and  assessors.     Now, 
in  another  Bill,  ordered  to  be  brought  into 
the   House  of  Commons    by  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Attorney  General,   and  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  a  Bill  for  regulating  cha- 
ritable trusts,  there  is  a  clause  providing 
that  every  person   entitled  to  vote  shall 
vote  for  only  half  the  number  of  trustees. 
I  wish  your  Lordships  would  consider  if 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  add  clauses 
to  this  Bill  of  a  similar  character,  but  bear, 
ing  on   the   election  of  town   councillors, 
which  would  in  a  great  degree  remove  the 
objections  to  the  measure  which  some  of 
your  Lordships   entertain.      Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  every  voter  was  restricted  to 
voting  for  only  half  the  number  of  town- 
councillors.       The     consequence     would 
be,    that    there    could  be    no    exclusive 
party  established,  but  that  a  minority  in 
any  Corporation,  of   whatever  persuasion 
they  might  be,  could  retain  their  due  share 
of  influence.     My  Lords,  I  believe  it  is  an 
overstatement  to  say,  that  even  if  the  Bill 
were  carried  in  its  present  shape  its  efiects 
would  be  exclusive,  because  it  would  be 
only  a  transfer  of  authority   from    one 
party  to  another.    Many  of  the  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  are  divided  into  wards,  and 
in  many  of  those  wards  the  Protestants 
would  have  the  preponderance,  I  am  told, 
that  even  in  Waterford,  where  the  Ca- 
tholics are  most  numerous,  the  elections 
would  not  be  of  that  exclusive  character 
apprehended.    But  even  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  proposition  which  I  have  ven« 
tured  to  throw  out  would  remedy  the  evil. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  voter  were  restricted 
to  vote  for  only  half  the  town-councQlors, 
unless  the  majority  of  one  opinion  could  be 
swelled  to  two  to  one,  no  principle  of  ex. 
elusion  could  be  established.    What  I  pro- 
pose, however,  is,  that^the  voter  should  be 
restricted  to   vote  for  five-eights  of  the 
town- councillors.    My  Lords,  I  throw  out 
this  proposition  in  the  crude  and  ill»di- 
gested  form  it  suggests  itself  to  me ;  and, 
if  it  meets  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall 
suggest  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  shall  be  adjourned  to  a  conve- 
nient but  early  day,  when  clauses  can  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill  to  carry  it  into 
effect.    I  shall,  however,  certainly  (until  I 
know  how  far  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  come  to  an  agreement  of  this  sort,  in 
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the  way  of  oonoesdon)  pause  before  I  take 
upon  myself  any  motion  of  this  sort.    And 
here  I  should  certainly  refrain  from  longer 
troubling  your  Lordships^  but  that  there  is 
one  other  point  to  which  I  would  beg  your 
particular  attention.     It  was  stated  by  a 
noble  Lord  opposite,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening — 
from  whom,  by  the  way,  I  gather  that  he 
has  not  voted  on  the  previous  questions  in 
connexion    with  this  measure— that  noble 
Lord  ventured  an  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
a  satisfactory  proceeding,  and  that  it  was  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  adverse,  to  take 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  all  Corporations, 
and  then    he    expressed  a    hope   that  in 
another  Session  some  measure  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  conciliating  all  parties 
might  be  passed.     Now,  my  Lords,  let  me 
bes  of  you  to  consider,  whether,  if  you  see 
before  you  the  possibility ;  and,  stiU  more, 
if  you  see  the  necessity  of  being  obliged,  at 
some   future  period,    to  pass    some  such 
measure  as  this,  it  is  wise  or  expedient  to 
defer  doing  so  even  for  another  Session  ? 
Wait  for  another  Session,  my  Lords,  and 
what  shall  we  gain  in  the  interval.     Have 
we,  my  Lordsj  no  experience  as  to  what 
may  be  the  result  of  putting  off  our  deci. 
sion  where  we  see  an  eventual  necessity  for 
concession  ?     How  was  it  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  question  ?     Was  not  that  mea- 
sure resisted  by  your  Lordships  for  years, 
and  were  you  not  in  the  end  compeUed — 
most  unwillingly    compelled  —  in    conse- 
quence of  a  pressure,  that  you  could  not 
oppose,  to  grant  a  much  larger  measure  of 
relief  than  was  at  first  called  for?     But, 
my  Lords,  there  is  a  still  more  recent  case, 
from  which  we  ought,  if  we  are  wise,  to 
gather  experience— need  I  say  I  allude  to 
the    Irish    Church    question  ?      Consider 
what  has  been   the  consequence  of  your 
rejection     of    the    measure    proposed    to 
you    on  this  subject  in    the  year   1834. 
Acting    upon    the   advice    of  those  who 
now    call    upon    you    to   resist  the  pro- 
posals of  the  House    of  Commons,  you 
refused  to  adopt  the  Tithe  Bill  proposed 
to  you  in  that  year ;  in  the  next  year  you 
found  that  those  very  persons  who  so  ad- 
vised you,  were  compelled,  most  reluctantly 
but  irresistibly  compelled,   to  propose   to 
Parliament  a  measure  far  more  extensive, 
in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
contended  for,  than  that  of  the  previous 
session.     But  that  was  not  all.     No,  my 
Lords;  by  a  large  majority  of  the  other 
House,  even   to-  that  extended  measure  a 
condition  was  annexed-— I  may  say  a  new 
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principle  was  introduced,  fiiom  which  yonr 
Lordships  felt    bound    to  withhold  your 
assent,  and  to  which  you  still  object.    To 
that  principle,  upon  the  policy  or  expedi* 
ency  of  which  I  shall  at  present  ofier  no 
comment,  my  feelings  and  opinions  respect- 
ing it  are  well  known^to  that  principle 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  continues 
to  pertinaciously  adhere,  and  while   you 
continue  to  object  to  it,  it  is  evident  no 
settlement  of  the  question  can  take  place. 
And  now,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  this  disagreement  ? 
Look  to  the  situation  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  decision  of  your  Lordships. 
The  state  of  Ireland,  my  Lords,  is  this: 
the  law  is  either  openly  and  successfully 
resisted,  or  it  is  enforced  in  a  manner  which 
puts  to  rout  all  that  good  feeling  and  love 
of  order  in  which  the  l^t  Government  con- 
sists, and  in  which,  as  was  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Burke,   ''the  cheapest  defence  of 
nations"  is   centered.     My  Lords,  let  us 
take  warning  by  these  results,  let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  concession  while  concession  not 
opposed  to  principle  is  open  to  us— -let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  the  effecting  of  an  agree-i 
ment»  while  the  means  of  forming  it  with 
honour  and  credit  is  offered  to  our  accept, 
ance.    It  is  with  this  view,  my  Lords,  I 
have  suggested  a  measure  to  your  consi- 
deration.    I  think  as  it  is  that  you  mi^ht 
adopt  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  but  with 
the  alterations  I  suggest  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  can  have  no  reasonable  ground  of 
objection  to  it.     But  "wait,"  it  is  said, 
"  till  another  sg^on."    Are  you  sure,  my 
Lords,  that  in  another  session  the  proposals 
now  made  to  you  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?     Are  you  sure  that 
you  wiU  not  then  be  required  to  go  much 
farther,  and  that  the  concessions  you  can 
now  make  with  honour  and  credit  to  your 
legislative  characters,  will  not  be  forced 
from  you  without  regard  to  either  the  one 
attribute  or  the  other  ?     I  propose  a  com- 
promise in  every  way  consistent  with  your 
honour,  and  it  is  in  your  power  now  to 
avail  yourselves  of  it ;  but  if  you  wait  for 
another  session,  with  all  the  agitation,  with 
all  the  clamour  that  will  take  place  in  the 
interval,  I  will  not  answer  that  any  measure 
of  the  moderate  kind  I  now  suggest  will 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland.     As 
one  nervously  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,   good  order,    and  prosperity  in 
these  realms,  as  one  zealous  for  the  honour, 
dignity,   and  station  of    the  assembly  to 
which  I  belong,  I  do  most  earnestly  call 
upon  you,  my  Lords,  to  consider  whether 
2H 
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tiMt  petLce,  good  orders  and  prasperltf,  and 
vbtthor  that  honour,  dignity,  and  station 
oaay  not  ht  fearfully  endangered  by  your 
ffojeoting  instead  of  receiving  the  Bill  as 
■ent  hack  to  yoo  from  the  Commons.  Yes, 
my  Lords,  these  are  my  concluding  words 
to  you.  Consider  whether  some  means 
snay  not  be  found  by  which  an  agreement 
might  he  brought' about  without  the  sa- 
orinoe  of  principle,  or  the  concession  of  pri- 
vileges. If  so,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold 
dear—- for  the  sake  of  honour-<-for  the  sake 
of  justice— for  the  sake  of  that  country  in 
whose  tranquillity  and  prosperity  you  have 
from  your  station  a  deep  and  absorbing 
interest^  at  once  come  forward,  and  by 
meeting  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in 
a  spirit  of  honourable  concession,  at  once 
put  an  end  to  a  dispute  which  cannot  be 
eontintted  without  danger  to  that  constitu- 
tion under  which  these  realms  have  so  long 
prospered ;  and,  my  Lords,  to  come  nearer 
heme,  without  danger  to  the  station  in 
which  that  constitution  has  placed  you. 

Loird  EUenborough  thanked  the  noble 
Earl  for  the  tone  and  temper  which  he  had 
reoommended  so  strongly  by  his  authority 
and  example,  and  responded  entirely  to  the 
eheexB  which  greeted  the  concluding  senti- 
ment of  his  a£hre88.  He  must  first  express, 
what  was  not  only  his  own  feeling,  but  the 
feeling  of  every  noble  Lord  who  had  voted 
against  the  opinions  of  the  noble  £arl  upon 
the  first  discussion  of  this  question,  namely, 
that  nothing  was  further  from  their  feelings 
than  that  of  disrespect  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  manner  with  which  they 
had  dealt  with  the  measure.  He  did  not 
wish  to  revive  feelings  which  must  have 
been  excited  by  the  expressions  which,  un. 
finrtunately,  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Vis- 
oonnt  who  spoke  at  the  commencement  of 
thia  debate;  he  would  much  rather  bear 
in  mind  the  expressions  which  had  fallen 
fimn  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  address- 
ed their  Lordships'  House,  because  he 
agreed  with  that  noble  Earl,  that  in  order 
to  come  to  a  correct  decision  upon  this 
question,  they  must  conduct  the  discussion 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  described,  with 
temper,  calmness,  and  serious  reflection. 
The  points  of  difif^noe  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  their  Lordships  were 
easily  enumerated.  He  should  endeavour 
to  meet  and  reconcile  them  where  possible; 
and  he  should  concede  everything  which 
he  could  for  the  sake  of  conciliation.  The 
House  of  Commons  and  their  Lordships' 
House  were  of  perfect  agreement  in  some 
respects  in  regard  of  the  measure  under 


oonsidemlion*  The  Hooie  of  Commons 
for  instance,  voted  the  abolition  of  all  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland.  The  House  of  Loids 
did  the  same.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  thought  fit  to  separate  the  jodicial 
functions  in  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland 
from  the  administrative  functions  of  eaeh 
locality ;  so  did  tho  House  of  Lords.  Thus 
far  there  was  a  complete  agreement  between 
both  Houses  on  two  roost  important  points. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Home  of 
Commons  could  not  agree  on  one  principle 
—on  one  principle  alone  they  essentially 
differed.  The  natural  and  usual  course  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  have  taken  in  regard 
to  a  difference  of  the  kind  was  to  reject  any 
measure  in  which  it  was  on  the  second 
reading.  But  they  did  not  choose  to  take 
that  very  obvious  course  in  rq^ard  to  the 
present  measure.  They  did  not  do  what 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  or  those  noble 
Lords  who  supported  the  Bill,  might  per* 
haps  have  turned  a  discourtesy  or  want  of 
due  deference  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  contrary,  they  paid  every  respect 
to  its  opinion  of  the  great  impcntaaoe  cf 
the  Bill,  and  took  as  conciliatory  a  oonxse  aa 
could  be  followed.  They  sufiered  ito  Bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time-*they  allowed  it 
to  go  into  Committee^-and  then  they  piD- 
ceeded  to  make  those  amendments  in  its 
enactment  which  they. deemed  necesaaiy 
to  insuring  its  efficacy  for  the  objeet  for 
which  it  was  intended.  They  thought 
that  course  would  be  much  more  respectiiil 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  adopt* 
ed  it  accordingly.  In  all  this  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  their  thoughts  than 
any  appearance  or  intention  of  disrespect  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  ac- 
cede to  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  but  their  practioability  should 
firat  be  considered.  He  should  ask  their 
Lordships  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
propositions  before  they  adopted  them, 
and  also  to  the  character  of  the  amend- 
ments submitted  to  their  consLderatixm 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  agreed  in  one  thing«-that  Conpora- 
tions  in  Ireland  should  be  abolished.  There 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  betweea  them 
as  regarded  the  principle.  Did  the  amend. 
ments  on  the  measure  under  discusnoii  ad-> 
here  to  that  agreement  ?  On  the  eoni 
it  reserved  Corporations  in  twelve 
and  towns.  The  Bill  sent  down  from  their 
Lordships  was  more  in  unison  with  the 
principle  than  that  returned  by  the  Com* 
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SBdna;   and  theiefore  no  charge  of  de- 
parture from  it  for  the  sake  of  dLsa^ee- 
ment  could  fairly  be  brought  against  them. 
The  Houte  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  agreed  on  the  principle,   that  the 
administration  of  justice  should  be  separated 
Arom  the  local  administration ;  and  that  it 
should  be  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Crown.    There,  was  no  diflference  there 
either }  and  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce, 
therefore,  in  the  objection  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  amendments  of  their  Lord- 
ships in  that  respect.     The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite had  said,  that  the  difference  between 
the   House  of  Lords  and   the  House  of 
Commons,  was  not  whether  there  should 
be  a  local  ffovemment  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Irdand,  but  whether  it  should  be 
of  the  form  pointed  out  by  the  latter ;  and 
the  noble  Earl,  in  stating  it,  had  stated 
rightly  and  clearly  that  there  was  no  ob* 
jection  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  a 
looal  gofTernment  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
that  country.    The  difference*  then,  was 
as  he  had  stated,  and  the  only  ques<ion  was 
on  the  form.    The  House  of  Lords  placed 
the  aurpliis  of  oorpormte  pnmerty  under  the 
eontrol  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  9th  George 
4th ;  but  the  noble  Earl  and  the  House  of 
Commons  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  pro* 
perty,  and  not  the  surplus  alone,  should  be 
so  appropriated.     In  that  arrangement  he 
(Lord  Ellenborough)  was  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce; and  therefore  that  objection  was 
got  rid  of  at  once.     There  was  another 
objection  by  the  House  of  Commons  with 
rei^iect  to  the  amendments  and  the  clause 
concerning  composition.     Their  Lordships 
had  thought  it  right  to  introduce  these 
amendments,  aiid  he  believed  that  they 
bettered  the  Bill;  but  as  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  differently,  and  as  it 
was  opposed  to  them  strongly,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  forego 
them,  and  to  re-introduce  the  clause  in  the 
form  and  in  the  very  words  in  which  it 
originally  came  before  them.     So  far  for 
that  cause  of  disagreement.  Another  clause, 
that  respecting  the  retention  of  certain  offi- 
cers ia  the  employment  or  under  the  con- 
in^  of  the  present  Corporations,  weigh- 
raaeters,  &c.,  was  the  next  which  the  House 
of  Commons  objected  to,  as  amended  by 
their    Lordships.       Their    Lordships,    in 
amending  that  clause,  had  considered  that 
some  of  these  officers,  though  acting  under 
the  Corporations,  were  appointed^ and  em- 
powered under  certain  Statutes ;  and  doubt- 


ing, therefore,  whether  they  could  strictly 
be  termed  corporate  offices,  or  these  officers 
corporate  officers,  they  had  given  them  die 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  it  was  hut  justice 
to  do,  and  retained  ihcm  in  their  situations. 
It  was  thought  right  by  their  Lordships  to 
do  so,  and  he  peifectly  agreed  with  them 
in  the  principle ;  but  as  it  was  not  a  point 
of  paramount  importance  he  did  not  choose 
to  differ  from  the  House  of  Commons  on 
it.     On  that,  also,  he  was  disposed  to  yield 
his  own  opinion  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
make  that  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliation.    The  noble  Earl  opposite  would 
now,  he  trusted,  perceive  that,  consistently 
with  adherence  to  primary  principles,  there 
was  every  wish  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  meet  the  views  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped 
that  those  who  charged  it  with  the  con- 
trary would  do  it  the  justice  to  retract  their 
wrong  opinions.     The  noble  Earl  had  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  a  proposition,  whicb 
he  stated  that  he  had  communicated  to  no 
one  previous  to  his  pri^unding  it  to  that 
House.    The  noble  Earl  was,  of  course^ 
quite  correct  in  what  he  had  stated  with 
regard  to  it ;  but  still  be  felt  bound  to  sayi 
that  the  matter  of  it  was  not  new  to  him. 
He  had  heard  it  before ;  he  had  heard  it 
some  time  since,  and  he  had  always  con- 
sidered it  as  the  principle  on  which  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  most  likely  to 
come  to  a  compromise.    The  opinions  of 
the  noble  Earl  agreeing  with  lus  on  the 
subject  strengthened  him  the  more  in  that 
belief,  and  he  had  now  little  doubt  of  it. 
But  he  still  thought  that  the  propositions 
of  the  noble  Earl  should  be  accompanied 
by  other  provisions,  to  make  them  accepta* 
ble  to  their  Lordi^ps ;  he  was  of  opinum 
that,  unless  they  were  modified  by  sugges- 
tions to  be  found  in  other  Acts  oif  Pania- 
ment,  they  could  not  consistently  be  adopted 
by  that  House,  if  these  modifications  were 
made  in  them — if  these  provisions  were 
sought  out  and  added  to  the  propositions  of 
the  noble  Earl-^it  would  be  found  that  a 
cheap  form  of  local  government,  open  to  no 
objectiun<— a  form  of  government  which 
would  leave  no  room  for  the  bitterness  of 
rebgious  or  political  party  strif^^— which 
would  afford  no  facility  for  agitation,  might 
be  obtained  and  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  abolished  Corporations ;  and  that  Ire. 
land,  under  its  influence,  would  enjoy  peace 
and   tranquillity.      But,  notwithstanding 
what  the  noble  Earl  had  alleged,  he  did 
not  conceive  it  would  he  possible  to  come 
to  anv    satisfactory   arrangement  of  the 
2  H2 
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question  in  connexion  with  the  Bill  im- 
mediately before  the  House.     The  House 
^   of  Commons  had  sent  the  measure  to  the 
House  of   Lords,    incorporating  in   their 
amendment  of  it  the  9th  Geo.  4th.     That 
Act  contained  a  voluntary  principle,  and 
of  course  was  only  applicable  to  the  cases 
for  which  it  was  framed  and  intended. 
Yet  what  did  the  amendments  propose  to 
do?     To  make    that  voluntary  principle 
compulsory ;  in  other  words,  the  House  of 
Commons  required  the  House  of  Lords  to 
force  a  voluntary  principle  on  the  accept- 
ance of  a  people;  and  to  compel  twenty 
cities  and  towns  in   Ireland  to  accept  it 
whether  they  willed  or  not.     If  the  L^is- 
lature  contemplated  a  compulsory  measure, 
be  need  not  observe  that  they  would  not 
frame  it  as  a  voluntary  one ;  the  measure 
proposed  to  be  forced  was  framed  on  the 
voluntary  principle — therefore  it  was  en- 
tirely and  completely  inapplicable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Besides 
which  another  strong  objection  might  be 
taken  to  it.     It  forced  an  anomalous  form 
of  local  government  on  those  towns  and 
cities  which  did  not  desire  to  accept  it. 
Perhaps  that  might  weigh  with  the  Houses 
in  addition  to  the  other  objections  to  it 
which  he  had  stated.    To  frame  a  general 
Statute,  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
founded  on  the  suggestions  of  the  noble 
£arl|  would  require  time  and  due  consi- 
deration.  The  House  was  not  in  a  position 
to  draw  up  one  which  would  meet  the  view 
he  took  of  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  of  proceeding  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons.     To  adopt  the  measure  on  the 
table  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  doing 
what  all  desired  to  do ^ equal  justice  to 
Ireland.     No  one  believed  that  the  same 
measure  which  would  be  efficacious  as  ap. 
plied  to  England,  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  applied  to  Ireland.     From  the 
variety  of  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
difiered  from  the  former,  there  was  no 
parity  between  them.    No  sane  legislator 
would  say,  for  one  moment,  that  the  same 
object— good  local  government,  for  instance 
— «ould  be  attained  in  both  by  applying 
the  same  means  to  one  as  to  the  other.     If 
their  Lordships  wished  to  have  content- 
ment in  Ireland,  if  they  wished  to  have 
peace  amons  its  people,  they  would  frame 
a  system  of  local  government  for  that  coun- 
try, which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding religious  or  political  partisanship, 
and  putting  an  extinguisher  upon  agita- 
tion.    If  they  framed  any  measure  to  that 
end  which  would  not  effect  those  salutary 


purposes,  they  would  be  injuring  rather 
than  serving  Ireland — ^they  would  be  he* 
stowing  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  on 
it ; — the  boon  would  be  bitterness  and  evil. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  House  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  BUI,  to  effect  the  object  em- 
braced by  the  suggestions  of  the  noble 
Earl ;   but  he  thought  that  that  object 
might  be  still  effected  in  the  following 
manner : — If  a  motion  were  to  be  made  by 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  further  consideration  of  the 
question  for  several  weeks,  to  give  him  and 
his    colleagues   time    and  opportunity  to 
frame  a  measure  which  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered, and  worthy  of  the  adoption  of  the 
House,  he  thought  it  would  give  satisfiio- 
tion  to  all  parties.     It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  details  could  not  be  considered  at  pre- 
sent.   That  there  was  every  disposition  cm 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  concede 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislatare^ 
where  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle  was 
not  required,  he  hoped  he  had  no  oocaaiaa 
further  to  insbt  on.     The  object  of  both 
was  the  same ;  the  good  government  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  the  end  proposed  by 
each,  but  the  means  advocated  were  differ* 
ent.    He  was  most  anxious  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  have  all  that  their  most 
ardent  advocates  desired— good  local  go* 
vemment  and  equal  justice ;  but  he  would 
give  them  these  things,  not  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Commons — not 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  noble  Earl— 
but  in  the  way  which  he  thought  beat 
adopted  to  secure  them.     Unless  £ose  mcK 
difications  which  he  had  suggested  were 
identified  with  the  noble  Earl's  proposition 
he  could  not  consent  to  its  adoption ;  neither 
could  he  consent  to  accept  the  measure  as 
returned  to  their  Lordships  by  the  House 
of  Commons.     If  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  really  willing  to  avoid  any  cause  of 
difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  Pazw 
liament — if  they  were  sincere  in  their  wish 
to  give  good  government  to  the  people  of 
Ireland — if  they  truly  denred  to  promote 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  country, 
they  might  effect  those  objects  by  the  means 
he  proposed-^moving  an  adjournment  of 
the  question,  and  then  bringmg  in  a  Btfi 
framed  in  a  different  manner,  and  capable 
of  meeting    the  exigency    of    the    caae; 
framed  perhaps  partly  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble*  Earl — partly,  perhaps, 
upon  the  Acts  of  rarliament  to  whidi  he 
had  alluded;  one  which  would  meet  the 
views  of  boUi  branches  of  the  Lanabtnie» 
and  give  satisfacticm  to  the  people  of  Irefaind. 
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Lord  Holland:  The  noble  Lord  who  has 
this  moment  sat  down  commenced  his 
speech  with  a  very  jast  and  feeling  enco- 
mium on  the  temper,  candour,  and  good 
feeling  evinced  in  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  preceded  him  in  the  debate 
<-*an  encomium,  my  Lords,  in  the  propriety 
of  which  I  believe  there  is  none  present 
who  will  not  concur.  The  noble  Lord 
then  very  kindly  proceeded  to  display  a 
little  candour  of  his  own,  and  he  told  us 
of  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  he  had 
shown  a  great  disposition  to  meet  the 
concessions  of  the  Commons.  *'  In  all 
little,  minor  things,"  quietly  observed  the 
noble  Lord,  "  we  concede  with  a  most 
kf  ish  band  ;  but  with  respect  to  principle, 
there  we  cannot  yield  at  all."  Yes,  my 
Lords,  I  repeat  it — with  respect  to  princi- 
ple they  will  yield  nothing  at  all.  Now 
allow  me  to  state  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  this  transaction  in  the  consideration  of 
which  we  are  at  present  engaged.  The 
House  of  Commons  sent  to  you  a  Bill 
foumied  on  certain  principles.  The  one 
principle  was,  that  it  was  expedient  to  do 
away  with  the  corrupt  Corporations  that 
at  present  prevail  in  Ireland;  and  the 
other  that  it  was  desirable  to  grant  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  living  in  towns,  local 
Corporations,  responsible  to  and  founded 
on  popular  election.  The  latter  of  those 
principles  the  proceedings  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  upon  the  Bill 
being  so  sent  up  to  us,  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  up.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  give  up 
that  principle,  and  when  they  tell  us  that 
they  cannot  give  it  up,  the  answer  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  and  his  Friends 
ig — «  We  will  grant  you  a  concession  upon 
all  the  details  of  the  measure  upon  which 
we  are  at  variance ;  but  upon  this  princi- 
ple, of  giving  the  people  of  Ireland  the  ad- 
vantage of  local  Corporations — this  prin- 
ciple which  you  say  is  indispensable,  and 
which  you  tell  us  you  will  not  sur- 
render— upon  this  principle  we  will  not 
give  in."  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
says  precisely  to  the  House  of  Commons 
what  Mark  Antony  8ai4  to  Ventidius. 

<<  I  will  allow  you  licence  of  free  speech, 
•  •         •  • 

Bat  lor  your  life  no  word  I  like  not.*' 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  noble 
Baron  who  last  spoke  would  meet  the 
Houae  of  Commons.  1  must,  however, 
do  bim  justice*  I  must  admit  that  he 
doea  oot  se^m  to  adhere  90  entirely  to 


this  principle  as  some  others  by  whom  be 
is  surrounded;   for  if  you  consider   his 
speech  well,  he  evidently  agrees  much  more 
with  the  noble  Earl  who  sits  behind  him, 
and  who  admits  that  we  may  consider  this 
measure  next  year,   than  he  does  with 
others  of  his  party.     Why  then,  my  Lords, 
what  are  we  to  gather  from  this  ?     Why, 
that  all  thissturdinesson  the  subject  of  prin- 
ciples resolves  itself  into  this :  **  I  will  not 
give  it  up  this  year,  but  I  hold  out  to  you 
the  chance  of  my  doing  so  in  the  next." 
This  is  the  sort  of  hope  the  noble  Baron  holds 
out — this  is  the  wise  and  plausible  course 
he  proposes,  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  branch  of  the  Legislature  with  which  we 
are  at  issue.     The  only  result  of  such  a 
plan  will  be  general — in  every  sense  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction.     It  will  please  no  one. 
It  will  not  satisfy  those  who  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  annihilation  of  the  existing  Cor<- 
porationsdeeply  atheart,and  who  think  that 
Ireland  does  not  deserve  to  be  treated  like 
England,  and  to  have  its  people  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  local  affairs. 
And  still  less  will   it  please   those   who 
think  that  such  a  principle  is  founded  in 
justice,  and  that  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  that  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  in  this  and  in 
every  other  respect,  should  be  as  closely 
as  possible  assimilated.     Neither  of  these 
two  parties  will  the  noble  Lord's  proposi- 
tion satisfy.     In  fact,  my  Lords,  his  plan 
seems  to  me  to  unite  all  the  meanness  and 
pusillanimity  of  a  compromise,  with  all 
the  rashness,  folly,  and  obstinacy  of  pride, 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  13aron 
is  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been 
proposed.     I   know  well  that   we  labour 
under  considerable   disadvantages  in  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  men  who  have  taken 
up  a  false  position,  from  persevering  in 
their  error;  and  that,  therefore,  I  shall 
have  much  to  contend  with  in  persuading 
your  Lordships  to  reconsider  your  former 
decision  upon  this  question.    But  actuated 
by  the  belief  that  the  present  is  the  last 
opportunity  you  will  have  of  repairing  the 
injury  you  have  done  to  your  legislative 
character,  and  that  the  step  now  taken 
must  decide  the  position  your  Assembly 
shall  hereafter  occupy  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  if  not  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislature,   I  have  resolved  to  en- 
counter these  difficulties,  and  to  make  that 
attempt.     My  Lords,  I  have  somewhere 
read,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
greater  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  it 
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afforded  to  a  general,  than  where  an  un- 
expected opportunity  is  afforded  him  to 
retrieve  a  false  step.  My  Lords,  I  think 
that  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  us. 
I  must  say,  I  think  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  reference  to  this  Bill,  has  acted  with  a 
temper  that  does  i(s  Members  immortal 
honour,  and  with  a  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment which  it  should  become  the  object  of 
every  Assembly  in  this  or  any  other 
country  to  imitate  and  rival.  The  course 
which  that  House  adopted  has  been  this  — 
not  allowing  it^lf  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  consciousness  of  its  power,  or  the 
dictates  of  anger;  it  has  sent  up  to  us 
such  amendments  as  it  conceived  were  best 
calculated  to  meet  all  the  objections  that 
you  made  to  the  Bill,  consistently  with 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally 
framed.  These  facts  have  been  so  ably 
and  distinctly  stated  to  you  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  last  spoke  from  this  side  of  the 
House  (Earl  Grey),  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time,  so  obvious,  that  I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  further 
observations  upon  them.  1  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  observing,  that  we  have  not  as 
yet,  this  evening,  reverted  to  the  real 

auestion  at  issue.  As  yet,  the  whole 
iscussion  has  turned  upon  a  point  of 
honour — upon  a  trifling  consideration  of 
dignity.  Ood  forbid,  my  Lords,  that  I,  or 
any  man  in  this  House,  should  recommend 
you  to  adopt  any  thing  from  intimidation 
or  clamour ;  but  I  see  no  intimidation  in 
what  h:)8  been  proposed  ;  and  if  there  be 
clamour,  it  is  but  the  clamour  of  a  friendly 
voice  importuning  you  to  reconsider  the 
steps  you  have  taken.  But  what  is  the 
real  question  awaiting  our  decision?  It 
resolves  itself  simply  into  this  :-«"  Are  the 
principles  which  induced  your  Lordships 
to  introduce  amendments  into  the  Bill 
originally  sent  up  to  you,  compromised  by 
your  assenting  to  the  measure  as  it  stands  ?" 
And  here,  before  1  proceed  farther,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  depart 
from  the  temper  and  moderation  so  com* 
mended,  and,  I  must  add,  adopted,  by  the 
noble  Baron  who  preceded  me.  I  must 
say,  I  perfectly  and  entirely  agree  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lyndhurst)  that 
it  is  highly  unparliamentary,  improper, 
and  irregular,  to  allude  to  what  another 
does  or  says  in  his  absence,  and  when  he 
can  have  no  opportunity  of  defendhig 
himself  if  wrongly  accused,  or  setting  him* 
self  right  if  misrepresented.     I  confess, 

thil  oftto  vs  the  prttent  and  io  former 
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Sessions,  I  have  felt  great  regret,  that, 
forgetful  of  the  soubriquet  which  some  of 
your  Lordships  have  been  facetiously 
pleased  to  attach  to  m^  name*^that  of  a 
"Lord  of  order/'— I  did  not  interrupt  a 
great  many  noble  Lords  in  the  observationa 
they  indulged  in ;  and  I  confess,  that  bad  I^ 
in  this  respect,  discharged  my  duty,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  this  evening 
so  eloquently  preached  forbearance,  woald 
have  come  under  my  ban.  My  Lords,  it 
was  with  something  like  surprise,  that  I« 
in  the  course  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  whom  I  allude, — a 
speech  abounding,  I  must  say,  in  wit,  and 
eloquence,  and  quotation;  but,  unfor^ 
tunately,  equally  replete  with  invective  and 
abuse— I  say,  my  Lords,  it  was  with  sar^ 
prise  and,  indeed,  with  regret,  that  I  heard 
in  that  speech,  observations  rendered 
cruel,  unworthy,  and  offensive,  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  levelled 
against  a  man  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  present,  but  who,  if  present,  could  not 
rise  to  defend  himself.  My  Lords,  in 
what  has  consisted  one-half  of  the  ar- 
guments which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
used;  nay,  what  has  been  the  nature  of 
almost  every  argument  used  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  during  the  last  two 
years?  I  shall  answer  my  own  question^ 
It  has  been  one  continued  outpouring  of 
invective  and  abuse  against  an  unfortunate 
individual,  who  was  not  present  to  defend 
his  conduct.  The  individual  to  whom  I 
allude,  has  been  in  words,  but  in  words 
alone,  accused  of  sedition,  disrespect  to 
the  law,  nay,  high*treason  itself;  and  in  his 
accusation,  every  term  of  contempt,of  scnr* 
rility,  and  of  abuse,  has  been  raked  up  with 
an  eagerness  worthy  of  a  far  more  worthy 
cause.  My  Lords,  the  person  to  whom  i 
allude  may  deal  to  a  great  degree  in  seer- 
rilous  language  for  aught  I  know ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  others  use  language  of  as 
strong  a  character  in  abuse  of  him,  as  he 
can  in  abuse  of  any  man  or  thing  existingi 
either  in  reality  or  in  imagination.  It  wes 
the  boast  of  Falstaff,  that  he  was  not 
only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.  Following  his  example,  loudly 
may  Mr.  O'Connell^-for  I  need  not  say  it 
is  to  him  1  allude — boast,  that  if  he 
is  indecent,  improper,  and  intemperate 
in  the  language  he  occasionally  em* 
ploys,  he  has  the  satisfaetmn  of  makhig 
grave  and  respectable  persons,  ex« 
Judges    and   ex^Lord-Chancellors,    and 
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agesy  equally,  if  not  more  so  than  himself. 
But  i  shall  here  leave  this  topic;  be- 
fore I  sit  down  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  upon  it,  and  others  of  the 
like  kind,  in  a  different  way,  and  address 
myself  to  the  point  from  which  1  diverged. 
I  was  proceeding  to  observe  upon  the  ob- 
ject  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
and  his  Friends  would  appear  to  have  in 
view«  It  is  twofold.  The  first  point  they 
seem  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  in  a  condition  to  have 
these  Corporations.  This  was  the  position 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  to  it 
I  must  in  the  first  instance  address  my- 
self.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  allude  to 
Miy  remark  made  use  of  by  any  noble  Lord 
in  a  former  debate,  and  above  all,  I  should 
prefer  not  to  allude  to  what  on  a  former 
occasion  fell  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  I  must,  however,  say,  that  the 
fbelingn,  and  the  arguments  which  those 
feelings  too  plainly  prompted,  as  to  its 
being  childish  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  as  you  would  for  England,  be- 
cause that  three-fourths  of  its  people  were 
of  a  difierent  religion  (I  forbear  to  use 
the  stronger  expressions),  was  one  in  every 
seoae  unworthy  of  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  ability  and  station.  This  observa- 
tion was  confined,  it  should  be  observed, 
to  the  question  of  Corporations.  He  did 
not  appear  to  think  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  assimilate  the  laws  between  the  two 
countries  in  other  respects;  but  to  give 
the  people  of  Ireland  Corporations  like 
those  accorded  to  their  brethren  of  Eng- 
land, that  idea  was  childish.  Such  a  pro- 
position deserved  but  to  be  scouted.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  must  say  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  rather  an  odd  way  of  legislating  on 
this  subject.  But  even  putting  this  con- 
aidemtion  (no  very  absurd  one,  by  the  way) 
out  of  the  question,  how  weak,  how  trifling 
are  theaiguments  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lAxd,  and  his  colleagues  in  opposition. 
The  noble  Lord  tells  you,  that  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  grant  Corporations 
to  Ireland  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Hottse  of  Commons,  because,  forsooth, 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try were  aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and 
knguage,  or,  in  other  word*;  because  he 
ex|MCted,  that  into  the  hands  of  those 
thrae-fourths  the  proposed  Corporations 
would  fall.  Indeed,  now  that  I  recollect 
myaelf,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
liad  djstiDGtly  stated,  that  he  was  not 
lUaposed  to  gtra  ComratiiHis  to  Irelaod 


on  the  same  principle  that  they  ilrere  gtvm 
to  England,  because,  if  so,  their  manage- 
ment would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
majority— namely,  the  Catholic  majority, 
and  so  give  them  a  triumph  over  the  Pro* 
testant  party.    Now,  my  Lords,  in  the 
name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  let  us 
examine  this  argument.    It  is  maintained 
— we  Whigs  (as  we  are  calledf  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  adopt  the 
term)  maintain  that  the  government  of 
towns  and  cities  ought  to  belong  to  the 
inhabitants  or   people  residing    in  those 
towns  or  cities.    We  are  'now,  all  of  us» 
agreed  that  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
the  existing  Corporations  (forgetting,  by- 
the-by,  that  those  abuses  and  corruptions 
arose  entirely  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
paltry  oligarchy  being  the  usurpers  of  just 
rights)  should   be  swept  away,  and   the 
question  between  us  only  is,  as  to  whom 
the    power  of   local    management  shall 
be  entrusted.     We,  on   this  side  of  the 
House,    contend    that    the   majority    of 
the  residents   in  the  towns  have  a    title 
to   this  privilege.    For  what  do  you  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  hold  out? 
By  admitting,  that  the  existing   Corpo* 
rations   should  be   abolished,  you,  as  a 
consequence,  acknowledge  that  those  who 
now  hold  the  reins  of  power  are  unworthy 
of  their  trust.     It  is  admitted,  that  they 
are  an  exclusive  body,  and,  consequently^ 
undeserviug  of  being  retained  in  powe^. 
The  natural  presumption  then  would  be, 
that  those  who  admitted  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  existing    bodies,  would   seek    to 
remedy  the  defect  by  opening  them  to 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  at  laiige. 
But  no!     They  tell  us  with  one  breath, 
that  we  must  not  call  into  existence  the 
corporate  system  proposed  by  this  Bill-^ 
because,  forsooth,  the  three-fourths  of  the 
population  in  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
vest  the  new  bodies,  were  of  an  exclusive 
sect,  while  with  the  next  they  inform  us 
that  for  the  same  reason  the  remaining 
fourth  were  unworthy  of  the  trust.     You 
are  not  to  have  in  power  one-fourth  of 
the  population,  because  they  are  exclu- 
sive.     You   are  not  to  have  in  power 
the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation, because  they  would  be  exclusive. 
Who,  then,   my    Lords,  are    to  be  the 
governors,  if  the  majority  are  not  to  be? 
We  are  told,  gravely  told,  that  neither  the 
large  portion  nor  the  small  portion  are  wor* 
Uiyofthetrust.  Who,then,areso?  Whythe 
result  must  be  a  despottsm^naji  the  very 
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worst speciesofdepotism.  ButI  wish, with-  presents  now  or  heretofore  an  ^ainple  «f, 
out  farther  delay,  to  come  to  the  main  ob-  commenced  in  the  good  city  of  London 
j€ct  of  the  noble  and  learnedLord  and  his  \  The  mob  paraded  him  in  trmmph  though 
colleagues*  My  Lords,  the  real  object  of  ,  Mary-la-bonnc,  Westminster,  Lambeth, 
those  noble  Lords  seems  to  be  founded  on  j  Southwark,  and  Middlesex  ;  their  Lord- 
ships perhaps  recollected,  '*  Numerts  fertar 
lege  solutis,"  in  fact,  they  paraded  in  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis  but  the  city  of 
London,where  tbenormalsehoolsof  agitation 
prevailed.  Shortly  after  this  erent  he 
stood  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where 
there  was  no  Corporation  to  resist  him,  and 
although  he  bore  with  him  the  character 
of  a  slanderer,  a  blasphemer,  and  the 
insulter  of  Royalty  even  in  the  palace^  and 
had  thrown  the  whole  country  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  uproar  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  for  ten  years,  he  was  for  that 
county  returned  to  Parliament— and  ^fbr 
that  county — through  the  good  humour 
and  good  sense  of  Lord  North — sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  he  sat  not  only 
there.  He  also  succeeded  in  obtaining;  a 
seat  in  the  Corporation  of  Lond<Hi,  having 
been  chosen  not  only  an  alderman, but  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  great  metropolis. 
**  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Teucrorom*^ 

Well,  my  Lords,  in  the  year  1780,  a  period 
of  carnage  and  horror,  such  as,  I  believe, 
finds  no  parallel  in  history,  followed  by  a 
scene  of  conflagration  and  ruin  which  for 
ever  must  disgrace  this  country,  toolL 
place.  This  event,  though  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  was  not  urged  on  by  any  Catholic 
priest,  or  by  any  Catholic  agitators.  No, 
my  Lords,  it  was  the  cry  of  "  No  popefy** 
that  was  nearly  laying  in  ashes  at  that 
period  this  great  metropolis.  And  to 
whom  did  the  Government  in  their  emer- 
gency have  recourse  to  check  this  scene  of 
bloodshed.  To  the  agitator,  the  blasphe- 
mer, the  slanderer  of  Royalty  and  the 
leveller  of  good  order  and  good  institntioiis 
—John  Wilkes.  The  then  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  had  a  constitutional  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
decided  step,  and  the  Horse  Guards  had 
scruples  about  marching  troops  into  the 
city  without  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate. 
The  civic  functionary  could  not  be  fovml, 
nor  was  he  willing  to  sign  the  warruK. 
An  attack  on  the  Bank  of  England  was 
known  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  the 


two  propositions,  both  of  which  appear  to 
me  absurd  and  liedlacious.  The  one  is, 
that  Corporations  responsible  to  and  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  Ireland  are  calculated 
to  prove  but  hot-beds  of  sedition,  tumult, 
and  agitation.  The  other  is,  that  the 
privation  of  the  advantages  arising  in 
England  from  such  bodies,  is  sure  to 
secure  tranquillity  and  prosperity  in  Ire- 
hmd.  Now,  my  Lords,  both  of  those 
principles  are  contradicted  by  reason  and 
truth,  and  are,  in  fact,  most  extravagant 
paradoxes.  On  a  former  occasion  I 
endeavoured  to  prove,  from  history, 
that  those  propositions  were  capable 
of  direct  contradiction,  and  since  then 
I  have  much  reflected  on  the  subject 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  an  histo- 
rical illustration  of  my  position  nearer 
home  than  those  I  on  that  occasion 
mentioned,  and  i  discovered  one  well 
adapted  to  my  purpose.  It  refers  to  a 
city  of  no  less  importance  than  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.  Now,  my 
Lords,  let  us  look  what  was  the  conduct 
of  that  person  when  unconnected  with  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  it,  and  let  us  see  if  we  may  not 
judge  therefrom  of  the  eflect  of  these 
**  normal  schools  of  agitation."  I  shall 
Slot  go  through  the  very  long  history  of 
the  hon.  Member's  life,  though  it  is  very 
important  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  let  me  add,  very  instructive. 
It  will  suffice  for  me  to  commence  my 
narrative  from  the  period  when,  after  being 
outlawed  and  exiled,  he  returned  to  this 
€X>untry  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 
It  pleased  him,  outlawed  as  he  was,  to 
set  up  for  the  city  of  London.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  He  was  beaten  by 
a  large  majority,  as  might  be  expected. 
Upon  the  poll  being  declared,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  their  duty  to  take  fresh 
proceedings  against  him,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  arrested.  Here  his  triumph 
commenced.     Immediately  on  his  arrest. 


he  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  victim  of  city  and  all  it  contained  seemed  devoted 
persecution  ;  and  the  mob,  ever  ready  to  to  destruction.  Where  in  this  emergency 
assist  the  apparently  unfortunate,  having  did  the  gentlemen  go  ? — where  but  to  the 
rescued  him  from  the  sheriff^,  a  scene  of  incendiary,  the  outlaw,  the  blasphemer, 
riot,  confusion,  and  violation  of  the  law,  '  Wilkes  at  once  came  forward,  and  on  being 
ouch  as,  by  the  way,  no  town  in  Ireland    told  that  the  troops  conld   not  avdi 
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withoat  a    warrant,    said    <*  WelU  they 
shall  have  one.    I,  as  an  alderman,  am 
a  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London/  and 
I  will  not  only  sign  yon  a  general  warrant, 
bat  myself  march  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
acting  under  it."  Thus,  my  Lords,  did  the 
man  who  for  ten  long  years  they  had  been 
abomng  day  after  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons — ^whom  they  had  described  as 
an  agitator,  a  breaker  of  the  peace — the 
man  whom  they  had  called  every  bad  name 
and  loaded  with  every  opprobrious  epithet, 
save  the  city  of  London  from  the  fury  of  a 
mob,  and  the   torch  of  the    incendiary. 
And  how  was  it,  my  Lords,  this  change 
was  brought  about    in    him  ?      By  his 
becoming  connected  with  the  Corporation. 
He  became  not  only  a  pupil  in  the  school 
of  normal  agitation,  but  an  actual  usher; 
and  the  consequence  was,he  felt  responsible 
for  the  honour  of  his  order,  and  be  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it.     My  Lords,  these 
are  my  morals  to  be  derived  from   this 
history.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  present 
who  sat  in  Parliament  at  the  period  to 
which  I  allude,  and  I  should  not  be  much 
surprised  if  I  now  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  some  who  turn  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  and  affect  the  utmost  horror  at  the 
idea  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  or  bowing 
or  shaking  hands  with  an  agitator,  who 
did  not  think  it  any  disgrace  to  have  the 
good  city  of  London  saved.by  a  blasphemer 
and  an  abuser  of  royalty.  My  Lords,  1  have 
not  been  speaking  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  but  of 
John  Wilkes, though  I  ?L{lm\imutato nomine , 
the  same  story  might  be  told  of  him  ;  and 
yet,  my  Lords,  such  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
for  denying  to  Ireland  the  advantages  of 
good  government.     With  respect  to  the 
proposition  for  postponing  the  question  of 
Reform  in  those  Corporations,  1  confess  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  leave  them  for 
another  year  under  the  government  of 
those  persons  whom  I  will  not  advert  to 
more  particularly,  lest  I  might  be  betrayed 
into  that  species  of  language  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  as  having  been  used 
by    Mr.  O'Connell    on    the    one   hand, 
.and  against  him  on  the  other.      I  con- 
fess I  am  not  inclined  to  hand  those  in* 
•titutions  over  to  this  band  of  corporators 
/or  another  year ;  for,  during  that  time,  I 
believe  they  are  just  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  revel  in  a  good 
deal  of  iniquity.     I  do  not  believe  that 
the  danger  which  has  been  represented  as 
likely  to  accrue  to  your  Lordships'  House 
from  agreeing  to  the  measure,  as  sent  up 


from  the  House  of  Commons*  is  at  all 
to  be  apprehended.  My  Lords,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  use  any  very  strong  ex- 
pressions on  this  subject.  I  will  say  that 
my  affection  and  regard  for  this  House-^ 
my  respect  for  it  as  a  useful  branch  of  the 
Constitution — have  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  years.  It 
would  be  more  than  marvel  if  I  did  not 
deeply  feel  the  great  indulgence  which  I 
have  received  from  your  Lordships  ever 
since  I  have  taken  a  part  in  your  debates; 
and,  indeedj  I  feel  more  particularly  sen- 
sible of  it,  since  I  presumed  to  take  part 
in  those  debates  with  a  shattered  frame, 
and  still  more  shattered  constitution.  But 
I  pray  of  your  Lordships  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  for  yourselves  you  hold  the 
power  and  distinction  with  which  you  are 
invested ;  and  that  it  does  not  suit  your 
dignity  to  meet  the  measures  which  come 
before  you  with  a  proud  and  repulsive  re« 
jection,  and  with  harsh  and  violent  lan- 
guage. You  should  remember  that  the 
chief  reproach  which  you  make  towards 
those  whom  you  charge  with  using  such 
language  elsewhere  is,  that  they  attempt, 
by  calumny  and  vulgar  abuse,  to  punish 
those  wlio  have  not  exposed  themselves  to 
the  punishment  of  the  law.  If  you  your- 
selves indulge  the  full  extent  of  your  feel- 
ings, because  vou  are  exasperated  with 
such  persons,  do  you  not  stand  convicted 
of  the  very  offence  with  which  you  so  in- 
dignantly charge  them  >  If  this  House 
should  act  upon  such  a  principle,  if  it 
couple  with  adverse  votes,  violent  declama- 
tion and  invective  of  this  sort— if  we  tell 
three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
'*  you  are  three- fourths  of  a  nation,  but 
we  are  in  no  degree  bound  to  administer 
to  such  a  class  of  people  as  you  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  justice  which  we  give 
to  the  others,"  would  not  those  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation  have  full  reason  to 
complain  of  a  wrong  done  to  them  ?  It 
is  pitiful  to  talk  about  the  Bill  as  it  ori. 
ginally  came  from  the  Commons,  or  as  it 
now  stands^ — legislating  in  one  way  for 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  in  another 
way  for  another.  All  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  eloquence  has  failed  to  make  out 
his  case  upon  such  an  argument.  He  lays 
down  a  rule  from  which  no  circumstances 
will  cause  him  to  swerve.  My  Lords,  there 
is  a  story  I  have  read  about  some  Chinese 
manufacturer  rather  in  point : — An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  wanting  a  dessert  service, 
made  after  a  peculiar  pattern,  sent  over  t^ 
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Cliiaa  a  specimen  plate,  ordering  that  it  ]  Lyndhurst)  was  upon  his  defence  when  ha 


should  be  exactly  copied  for  the  whole 
senricet     It  unfortunately  happened,  that 
in  the  pattern  plate  so  sent  over,  the  Chi- 
nese manufacturer  discovered  a  crack:  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  entire  service 
sent  over  to  the  party  ordering  it  had  a 
crack  in  each  article  carefully  copied  after 
the  specimen  crack.    So  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  seems  to  say,  that  if  this 
Bill  were  not  marked  in  every  part  with  the 
Crack  it  la  Chinotte^  it  shall  be  called 
'*  not  according  to  pattern,"  and  not  be 
accepted  at  all.    My  Lords,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  act  upon  such  a  principle  as  this, 
I  do  feel  that  we  shall  go  well  nigh  to 
forfeit  the  respect  for  our  character,  which 
it  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  perpe- 
tuate.    My  Lords,  much  has  been  said  in 
reference    to   alleged   menaces    directed 
against  this   House :  •-«-  as,  on  the  one 
hand,   anything  approaching  to  menace 
thould  be  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
suspicion,    so,    on   the  other,   judicious 
and  respectful  admonitions  should  not  be 
treated  with  scorn.    There  have  been  men 
high  in  rank,  in  power,  and  in  talent, — 
as  Burke,  Foi,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,— who  have  held  it  to  be  their 
doty  to  direct  strong  admonitions  to  this 
House  ;  and,  my  Lords,  had  these  admo- 
nitions been  attended  to,  what  stores  of 
gold,  what  streams  of  blood  would  have 
been  saved  to  this  country  I     My  Lords, 
my  belief  is,  that  this  House  is  at  present 
safe  in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  but 
•till  it  must  not  attempt  to  legislate  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  peo^e,  nor  too 
far  presume  upon  the  affection  which  I 
have  said  I  believe  the  people  at  large  en- 
tertain towards  us*    That  afiection  is  still 
strong  in  the  people's  hearts ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  stating  my  conviction,  that 
the  course  which  noble  Lords  opposite 
have  so  often  pursued,  and  still  more,  the 
arguments  and  the  language  which  they 
make  use  of  in  defending  that  course,  are 
not  calculated  to  give  additional  strengdi 
to  that  affection.    My  Lords,  I  conjure 
you,  if  there  be  time — I  coojure  you  to 
change  the  resolution  which  you  have  un- 
happily adopted  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject ;  and  I  implore  of  you  to  grant  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  justice  to  which 
they  are  so  eminently  entitled,  and  to 
which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  this 
country  believes  them  to  be  entitled. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  begged  to  say,  that  the 

noble  Baron  had  forgott^i  that  ha  (Lord 


had  spoken,  and  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  that  defence.  Perhaps,  the  noble  Baron 
would  allow  him  also  to  remind  him,  thai 
the  first  time  the  name  of  that  indivjdoal 
to  whom  he  had  alluded  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  had  been  mentioned  ia 
terms  of  reproof,  [was  in  the  speech  die* 
tated  by  the  noble  Baron  himself. 

Lord  Holland  said,  in  explanation,  thai 
he  merely  had  complained  of  notice  having 
been  taken  of  proceedings  in  the  House  <^ 
Commons,  and  of  the  expression  of  **  nor« 
mal  schools  of  peaceful  agitation."  With 
regard  to  the  speech  dictated  by  his  nobk 
Friend's  Administration,  he  could  say» 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  foundation  of 
truth  for  staling,  that  the  individual  to 
whom  the  noble  Lord  referred,  had  been 
directly  or  indirectly  alluded  to  in  thai 
speech. 

The  Duke  of  Wellingion  observed,  thai 
the  noble  Baron  having  been  absent  from 
the  House  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  evening,  and  more  particularly  during 
the  early  portion  of  it,  he  had  heard  none  d^ 
those  addresses  which  had  been  presented 
to  that  House,  entreating  their  Lordships 
not  to  attend  to  the  threats  which  had  been 
levelled  against  them.  The  noble  Baron 
must  elsewhere,  however,  have  heard  of 
those  threats,  and  yet  he  said  that  their 
Lordships  had  for  their  object,  the  crashing 
of  an  individual.  Now,  he  had  heard  no 
speech  to-night,  on  the  part  of  any  noble 
Lord,  which  had  for  its  object  any  things 
except  the  defence  of  the  character  of  that 
House,  and  the  character  of  a  Peer,  from 
the  attacks  of  that  individual.  As  for  his 
own  part,  he  had  already  expressed  his 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  those  threats, 
which  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  likewise  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  sat  upon  the  cross  bench. 
He  had  entreated  their  Lordships  not  to 
attend  to  those  threats  or  menaces  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  he  had  en- 
treated them  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  ap« 
prehension  that  it  might  be  said  that  they 
had  attended  to  those  threats;  but  thai 
they  should  follow  the  course  they  thoug hi 
most  proper,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
One  would  suppose,  from  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
that  was  to  say,  the  majority,  or  three* 
fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  had  aU 
ways  been   in  the    enjoyment   of   local 
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of  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork,  and  other 
towns  now  governed   by  Local  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  already 
impossd  by  those  different  Acts;  and  if 
any  towns  should  happen  to  have  adopted 
the  9th  of  George  4tb,.and  voluntarily 
submitted  to  be  taxed  according  to  its 
provisions,  by  the  persons  and  for  the  ob- 
jects therein  recited,  they  would  besides 
have  to  be  taxed  over  again  by  these  town- 
councils.      It  was,   therefore,  upon  this 
ground — the  Corporations  being   formed 
for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  every  thing  else 
to  be  provided  for  having  been  positively 
taken  away  from  them  by  the   Bill  and 
handed  over  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant — it 
was  upon  this  ground  that  he  for  one  would 
support  the  measure  as  formerly  sanctioned 
by  their  Lordships,  and  reject  the  amend- 
ments sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  there  were  other  parts  of  this  subject 
to  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert, 
although  they  had  been  already  fully  dis- 
cussed by  his  noble  Friend  on  the  floor 
(Lord  Ellenborough),  and  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  behind  bim  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst).     The  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne) 
who  commenced  the  debate,  as  well  as  the 
noble  Earl   (Grey)   who  spoke  from  the 
cross-bench,  expressed  their  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  moderation   which  had  been 
shown  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject.     He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  state  any  thing  at  all  calculated 
to  create  or  increase  any  irritation  between 
the  two    Houses  of  Parliament ;   but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  did  think, 
when  the  House  (f  Commons  charged  their 
Lordships*  House  with  a  departure  from 
precedent,  they  ought  to  have  stated  some 
point  or  other  on  which  they  had  departed 
from   precedent ;   because  he  considered 
a  departure  from  precedent  by  that  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  a  most  serious 
charge ;    it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  either  House 
when  it  did  depart  from  precedent  in  rela- 
tion to  its  proceedings  with  another.     But 
he  maintained,  their  Lordships'  proceed- 
ing in  this  instance  was  in  no  degree  to  be 
considered  as  a  departure  from  precedent. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  no  departure  from 
precedent  to  instruct  the  Committee  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  Bill ;  in  the  next 
place,  it  was  no  departure  from  precedent 
to  strike  out  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bill ;  and  it  was  no  departure  from  prece- 
dent to  make  the  most  extensire  alterations 


in  the  Bill;  nor  was  it  any  departure  from 
precedent  to  alter  the  title  of  the  Bill.   On 
all  these  points  the  House  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such 
cases,  nor  was  there  in  any  one  respect  the 
slightest  departure  from  established  prece- 
dent.    The  noble  Baron  who  had  just  sat 
down,  indeed,  endeavoured  on  a  former 
occasion  to  prove  that  the  instruction  to 
the  Committee  was  a  departure  from  pre- 
cedent, and  he  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
Journals  of  the  Hou.((e,  which,  however, 
the  noble  Baron  did  not  apply  quite  cor- 
rectly.     The  passage,  as   stated   in  the 
Journals,  did  not  go  the  length  of  declar- 
ing that  the  whole  proceeding  in  question 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent; 
but  merely  that  one  particular  part  of  it, 
which  did  not  at  all  bear  on  this  question, 
should  not  be  so  interpreted.    [Lord  HoU 
land :  The  case  refers  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding.]    He  begged  the  noble  Baron's 
pardon.     He  was  perfectly  master  of  the 
case.     The  very  next  day  after  the  quota- 
tion had  been  made,  he  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  noble  Baron,  when  he  referred 
to  the  Journals  and  found  that  the  prece- 
dent did  not  bear  out  the  noble  Baron's 
assertion.     That  was  what  was  stated  in 
the  proceeding ;  but  he  repeated  nothing 
had  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
matter  which  could  on  the  part  of  that 
House  be  deemed  a  departure  from  es- 
tablished  precedent;    and   when  such   a 
charge  was madeagainsttheHouseof  Lords, 
some  notion  should  in  justice  to  them  be 
given  in  what  that  departure  from  prece* 
dent   really  consisted.      It  was  perfectly 
true,  as  stated  by  his  noble  Friend,  that  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  make  very  ex- 
tensive alterations  in   a  particular  Bill ; 
but  if  Bills  were  sent  up  from  the  other 
House  of  such  a  character  or  in  such  a 
shape  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
make  great  and  extensive  changes,  their 
Lordships  should  boldly  and  fearlessly  in- 
troduce those  alterations,  and  trust  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  other  House  and  of  the 
public  to  justify  them  for  having  honestly 
discharged  their  duty.     But  in  this  case 
the  House  having  made  those  extensive 
alterations  in  the  Bill,  found  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  alter  its  title ;   and  that  certainly 
was  not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  pre- 
cedent.    His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lyndhurst)  had  referred  to  the  Gram- 
pound  case,  which  had  occurred  within  a 
very  few  years,  and  where  the  title  of  the 
M  well  at  one  of  its  principles,  hacl 


very 
Bill, 
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the  first  iiMtance,  be  governed — the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Holland)  said  despotically ; 
but  he  said  not  despotically,  but  governed 
by  the  King,  as  Westminster,  as  South- 
wark,  as  Fintbury,  as  Manchester,  as  Bir- 
mingham were,  and  if  the  towns  in  Ire- 


was  to  give  to  them  the  same  advantage 
which  had  been  conferred  on  England  and 
Scotland;  and  although  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  declared  that  he  meant  not 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  insult  Ire- 
land, he  might  agree  with  him  as  to  the  in- 


land were  governed  as  well  as  any  of  those    tention, although  the  effect  which  would  be 


places  he  had  mentioned,  there  could  not, 
he  conceived,  be  much  ground  of  com- 
plaint. At  all  events  they  saved  them  from 
the  grievance  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
inflict  on  them,  that  of  being  taxed  by  a 
town-council,  elected  by  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people,  upon  a  principle  admissible, 
perhaps,  where  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  voluntarily  adopted,  but  altogether 
unjust,  if  forced  by  Parliament  upon  any 
one  without  their  consent.  Their  Lord- 
ships having  on  a  former  occasion  fully 
considered  this  measure,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  having  done  no  more  than 

Proposed  to  them  a  modification  of  what 
ad  previously  been  rejected,  he  recom* 
mended  their  Lordships  to  persevere  in  in- 
sisting on  their  amendments. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  was  of 
opinion  that  their  Lordships  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  Ireland  at  heart,  or 
otherwise  he  would  not  sit  among  them. 
It  was  mere  gibberish  to  talk  of  justice  to 
Ireland  in  the  way  it  had  been  spoken  of 
by  certain  agitators,  and  he  was  glad 
that  their  Lordships  distinguished  between 
them  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  Bill  which  gave  such  vast 
power  of  taxation. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  felt  the  deepest 
regret  that  their  Lordships  had  not,  on  a 
former  occasion,  acceded  to  the  proposal 
which  he  had  made  upon  this  subject. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  given  way 
much  more  in  their  amendments  than 
their  Lordships  were  called  upon  to  do. 
IVbat  was  the  principle  they  were  called 
on  to  concede  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
So  far  as  he  understood  it,  it  was  a  true 
and  just  one — the  principle  of  giving  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  power  of  manag- 
ing their  own  local  concerns.  Was  there 
any  one  in  that  House  who  would  say  that 
after  having  conferred  on  the  people  of 
that  country  the  power  of  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Pa'rliament,  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  appointing  a  Mayor, 
a  Town-clerk,  and  perhaps  an  individual, 
to  take  care  that  just  weights  were  used 
in  the  town  ?    The  principle  of  the  Bill 


produced  in  Ireland  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent question.  He  asked  whether  those 
persons  who  wished  to  agitate  in  that 
country  would  not  make  use  of  this  effect 
to  rouse  up  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  The 
House  of  Lords  unanimously  declared, 
that  those  who  had  the  management 
of  Corporations  in  Ireland  had  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  abuses  through 
which  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  stale 
bordering  on  insolvency — that  was  univer- 
sally admitted — it  could  not  be  denied; 
but  they  would  neither  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  House  of  Coromons,nor  adopt 
the  course  recommended  by  his  noble 
Friend  on  his  left  (Earl  Orey),  which  he 
could  not  think  inconsistent  with  the  orders 
of  that  House.  They  would  agree  to  nei- 
ther ;  and  by  rejecting  both  plans,  they 
insisted  on  giving  Ireland  the  benefit  of 
those  rottea  pauperised  Corporations  for 
another  year.  Was  that  reform?  Would 
any  iban  in  the  country  call  that  reform  ? 
Noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  said  very 
readily,  show  us  abuses,  and  we  will  be 
the  first  to  correct  or  get  tid  of  them. 
How  different  was  the  course  which  they 
were  now  pursuing?  Upon  this  he  took 
his  stand;  there  had  been  abuses  and 
great  consequent  inconvenience;  but  noble 
Lords  would  not  repair,  they  would  not 
reinstate  the  old  institutions  of  the  couo-i 
try,  they  would  destroy  and  sweep  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether  estab- 
lished by  royal  charters  or  acts  of  ParUa« 
ment.  They  would  get  rid  of  them  be- 
cause they  would  not  admit  the  principle 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to 
manage  their  own  municipal  affairs.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  what  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  stated,  that 
their  Lordships  ought  not  to  be  influenced 
by  threats  or  intimidation ;  in  his  opinion 
there  was  not  a  greater  coward  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  the  person  who  feared 
to  do  his  duty  lest  his  motives  might  be 
misinterpreted.  The  Commons  had  gone 
farther  than  their  Lordships  were  now 
called  on  to  concede ;  and  he  asked  them 
seriously  to  consider  wliether  they  did 
think  collisions  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  very  safe  and  altoge- 
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have  their  municipal  affidrs  managed  under 
Act  of  Parliament^  and  their  property  shall 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  trustees 
whom  the  Commons  propose*"  But  the 
Commons  did  not  approve  of  this^  and  re- 
quired that  the  towns  should  place  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  certain  persons^  to 
be  taxed  to  a  considerable  amount.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  extraordinary  that  one  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Commons  went  to 
repeal^  or  alter  entirely^  an  existing  enact- 
ment ;  for  the  9th  of  George  4th  said^  that 
if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
sented to  be  taxed  in  a  particular  way,  they 
might  adopt  that  Act,  this  amendment  said 
they  must  be  so  taxed,  whether  they  wished 
it  or  not.  The  objection  entertained  by  the 
noble  Lords  near  him  did  not  apply  parti- 
cularly to  such  towns  as  Belturbet  and 
New  Ross ;  but  if  it  was  true  that  the 
power  to  be  conferred  by  the  Bill  would 
be  made  use  of  in  the  way  they  appre- 
hended, the  danger  was  in  the  larger 
towns.  With  all  respect  for  the  Commons 
he  must  say,  that,  while  they  afiected  an 
appearance  of  candour,  they  resorted  to 
what,  in  fact  was  a  subterfuge.  He  now 
came  to  a  new  feature  in  the  debate.  H 
had  heard  with  sreat  satisfaction  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  his  noble  Friend, 
if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so,  on 
the  cross  bench.  He  witnessed  the  return 
of  his  noble  Friend  to   the  House  with 

freat  pleasure.  The  sound  of  his  noble 
'riend's  voice  delighted  all  within  those 
walla.  His  noble  Friend  had  suggested 
an  alternative  which  he  thought  might  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty.  He  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  almost  all  po- 
litical matters  must  at  last  be  decided  by 
compromise.  If  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords  were  at  variance  on  a  principle, 
there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty  but  by  a  comprombe.  But  that 
compromise  must  be  honourable  to  both 
rartieft  The  proposition  of  his  noble 
Friend  was,  that,  by  a  new  mode  of  voting, 
one  of  the  great  objections  of  the  coble 
Lords  at  that  side  might  be  obviated.  He 
confessed  that  he  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  noble  Duke  behind  him.  He 
thought  that  at  a  future  time  this  might 
be  a  fair  subject  of  consideration ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  at  the  present  moment, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  matter,  and  the 
situation  in  which  the  two  Houses  were 
placed,  the  adoption  of  that  proposition 
would  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ence. But  if  there  was  any  motion  of  the 
sort  he  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  from 


noUe  Lords  on  the  <^^posifte  side,  tihat 
something  like  an  adoption  of  it  was  pro* 
posed.  He  should  like  to  hear  the  noble 
Baron  say,  that  the  Friends  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
ready  to  adopt  it.  Fot  his  own  part,  he 
did  not  see  so  much  harm  in  waiting  for  a 
few  months.  He  would  rather  encounter 
all  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
agitation,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that 
would  be  satisfactory.  He  could  only  say, 
so  far  as  he  was  consemed— -and  he  was 
sure  he  might  say,  as  far  as  those  with 
with  whom  he  acted  were  concerned— it 
was  their  anxious  wish  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  collision  with  the  Commons. 
But  he  would  conclude  as  he  had  begun, 
by  saying  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  had  a 
particular  opinion  upon  any  one  measure, 
they,  as  a  second  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 
opinion  on  that  measure  and  no  other,  and 
they  were  bound  to  act  upon  the  opinion 
which  they  so  consdentioudy  entertained. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said:  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  trespass  on  your  Lotdshipir  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments—and  it  will  be 
for  a  few  moments  only — especially  as  your 
Lordships  seem  to  have  made  up  your 
minds  as  to  the  course  you  will  pursue,  and 
I  feel  it  is  most  improbable  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  produce  any  conviction  which  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  appeal  of  my  noUe 
Friend  on  the  cross  benches — an  appeal 
characterised  by  the  soundest  wisdom,  com- 
btned  with  the  greatest  temper-*has  failed 
to  produce,  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
pause  in  the  career  which  your  Lordships 
seem  to  be  bent  on  pursuing.  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  acquiesce  in  the  admonitioii 
given  by  the  noble  Lord  whom  I  see  oppo* 
site,  who  recommended  that  this  debate 
should  be  conducted  in  a  tone  entirely  free 
from  any  thing  like  heat  or  violence;  but 
there  have  been  some  statements  madel^  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  spoke  seoond 
in  the  debate  of  this  evening,  which  I  cannot 
altogether  pass  over,  and  which  I  cannot 
refer  to  without  some  feeling.  I  must  here 
declare,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
a^e  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
his  constitutional  doctrine,  that  a  change  of 
Government  necessarily  calls  fori  or  jus- 
tifies, a  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  b^  to  say,  that  I  by  no  means 
admit  that  doctrine,  and  I  may  add,  that 
when  a  change  in  the  Government  brought 
us  into  power  we  did  not  act  on  that  pnn- 
ciple*  We  were  able  to  send  theMembm  of 
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nicated  to  the  Government,  I  certainly 
must  sajj  in  candour,  that  I  see  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  adoption ;  hut  if 
nohle  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  shown  themselves  willing  to  consider 
it,  we,  also,  should  have  heen  willing  to 
have  given  it  our  calm  consideration.  I 
cannot,  however,  consent,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  nohle  Lord,  to  stop  short 
in  the  measure  now  hefore  us — to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  this  measure, 
which  I  helieve  to  he  founded  on  right  and 
justice,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the 
Denefit  of  the  country.  I  cannot  consent 
to  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an 
entirely  new  measure.  The  noble  Duke 
urged  several  objections  against  the  measure, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  not  tenable,  as  for 
instance  his  objections  to^the  power  of  tax- 
ing given  to  the  new  boroughs,  and  to  the 
imposition  of  corporation  officers  upon  those 
boroughs  which  had  accepted  the  Act 
of  the  9th  of  George  4th.  These  contin- 
gencies are  amply  provided  for.  Some  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  without  foun- 
dation. The  reason  why  the  tolls  cannot 
be  collected,  is,  that  there  exists  a  general 
impression  as  to  their  misapplication ;  but 
if  their  management  be  intrusted  to  a 
body  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  no  longer  the  objections  to  the  tolls 
which  now  exist.  As  to  the  objection 
that  these  new  Corporations  would  have 
no  duties  to  perform,  it  has  been  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  statement  of  my  noble 
Friend,  that  in  Dublin  and  other  large 
towns  the  powers  of  some  of  the  Local  Boards 
may  be  beneficially  transferred  to  the  new 
Corporations.  There  are  points  connected 
with  this  subject  as  was  suggested  by  the 
noble  Baron  the  other  night,  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reconsider.  Permit  me  to  con- 
clude by  saying,  that  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  reconsider  what  you  are  doing.  The 
way  for  you  to  act  is  to  trust  the  people  of 
Ireland — the  way  for  you  to  act  is  to  trust 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  eovern  the  people  under  a 
popular  form  of  government.  If  you  think 
there  are  other  evils  which  may  arise,  if 
there  be  such  a  state  of  circumstances,  then 
you  will  find  other  remedies  for  those  evils. 
But  depend  upon  it  you  cannot  go  back 
to  a  system  of  exclusion. 

Their  Lordships  divided — Content  123; 
Not  Content  220 ;— Majority  97. 


(Irdand)i 
List  of  the  Content.— Pr^wnf. 
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Lord  Chancellor 

DUKES. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Grafton 

Cleveland 

Sutherland 

MARQUESSES. 

Lansdowne 
Bread  albane 
Westminster 
Northampton 

EARLS. 

Shrewsbury 

Tlianet 

Carlisle 

Scarborough 

Albemarle 

llchester 

Radnor 

Clarendon 

Charlemont 

Grey 

Minto 

Stradbroke 

BurliDg^ton 

Litchfield 

Spencer 

Chichester 

Fitzwilliam 

VrSCOUNTS. 

Torrington 
Leinster 

LORDS. 

Howard  of  Effingham 
Sundridge   (Duke  of 

Argyll) 
Minster  (Marquess 

Conyngham) 
Glenelg 
Duncannon 
Dacre 
Stourton 
Paget 
Petre 


Say  and  Sele 

Teynhara 

Ilowland  (Marquess  of 

Tavistock) 
King 
Holland 
Vernon 
Ducie 
Foley 
Suffield 
Dundas 
Lilford 
Duiialley 
Glenlyon 
Crewe 
Gardner 
Hill 

Melbourne  (Viscount) 
Somerhill  (Marquess 

of  Clanricarde 
Rosebery  (Earl) 
Kilmarnock    (Earl  of 

Erroll) 
Sefton 
Kenlis  (Marquess  of 

Head  fort 
Chaworth  (B.of  Meath 
Poltimore 
Segrave 
Templemore 
Dinorben 
Hunsdon  (Vise.  Fallt- 

land) 
Boyle  (Earl  of  Cork) 
Solway    (Marquis    of 

Queensbury) 
Denroan 
Hatherton 
Strafford 
Langdale 
Clements    (Earl    of 

Leilrim) 

BISHOPS. 

Chichester 
Bristol 


Proxies. 


DVKES. 

Sussex 

Bedford 

Devonshire 

Marlborough 

Brandon 

IfARQVESS. 

Winchester 

EARLS. 

Derby 

Huntingdon 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire 

Essex 

Oxford  and  Mortimer 

Ferrers 

Gosford 

Mulgrave 

Camperdown 

Durham 


Granville 
Craven 

LORDS. 

Dudley 

Arundel  of  Wardour 

Dorner 

Byron 

Ponsonby 

Sherborne 

Carleton(EarlofShai^ 

non) 
Dorcherter 
Auckland 
Lyttleton 
Mendip 
Wellesley 
Erskine 
Granard 
Lynedocb 
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Salisbury 


St.  David's 
Worcester 

Lord  Ellenborough  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  to  draw  up  the 
reasons  for  their  Lordships  differing  from 
the  Commons'  amendments.  He  thought 
it  of  importance  that  the  communications 
they  had  to  make  to  the  Commons  should 
be  made  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


'*^or*^»»  »■•*»- 
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deavoured  to  saddle  English  goodd  with  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  subject 
had  been  a  matter  of  negotiation  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  as  yet  scarcely  a 
single  point  had  been  gained  with  the 
Dutch  Government.  The  petitioners  trusted 
that  Parliament  and  the  GovernpeDt 
would  at  length  compel  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment  to  act  in  accordance  not  only  with 
the  spirit,  but  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of 
1824. 

Mr.  Barlow  Hoy  said,  that  the  peti- 
tioners appeared  to  assume  that  the  King 
of  Holland  was  bound  by  all  treaties  into 
which  he  had  entered  as  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  Now,  he  apprehended  that 
was  a  position  that  might  be  questioned. 

Viscount  Palmerston  apprehended  that 
there  could  be  no  question  at  all  about  the 
matter,  and  that  the  King  of  Holland  was 
as  much  bound  by  such  treaties  as  if  there 
had  been  no  revolution  in  Belgium  at  all. 
He  would  detain  the  House  for  only  a  few 
minutes  on  this  subject.     It  was  true  that 
for  a  great  number  of  years  the  Dutch 
Government  had  violated   the  treaty  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  adverted.     The 
matter  had  been  for  a  long  while  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation.     The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment at  last  admitted  that  their  former 
regulations  were  incompatible  with  their 
engagements  under  the   treaty  of  1824, 
and  they  had  altered  them,  but  not  as 
yet,  as  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  would  con- 
tend, in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
conformable  to  the  letter  of  that  treaty. 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  upon  further  repre- 
sentation being  made  to  it,  the  Dutch 
Government  would  see  the  propriety  of 
rendering  the  regulations  respecting  thie 
importation  of  British  goods  into  Java  con- 
formable to  the  letter  of  that  treaty,  and 
no  efforts  should  be  wanting  on  the  part 
of  His   Majesty's  Government  to  bring 
about  that  end. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  27,  1836. 

MrNDTSB.]  Billc  Read  a  second  time :<— Paper  Duties; 
ottoman  Dominiont  Comul;  BUto  of  Exdiangei  Entailed 
Estate*  (SooUand).~«Read  a  third  time:— Loan  Socieaea 
(Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.     By  several  Hon.  Mbbcbbrb,   from 
various  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland).^  By 
several  How.  Mcmbcrs,  firom  various  Places,  praying  the 
House  to  Adhere  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations'  Bill  as  originally  passed  by  them«~-By  Mr. 
EfTART  and  Mr.   Poolbtt  THoafBON,  from  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  in  favour  of  Jewish  Civil  Disabilities'  Bill. 
By  Mr.  Fbrous,  from  Anstruther  and  Allandyke,  for 
Alteration  of  Stamp   Dutieaf   BilL — By   several    How. 
Mbmbbrb.  flrom  various  Places,  against  Turnpike  Tniati^ 
Consolidation  Bill.— By  Mr.  Hurst,  flrcm  Horsham,  for 
Revision  of  Criminal  Code. — By  Mr.  A.  Chichbsteb, 
IVom  Chard,  for  Measures  to  improve  the  eondition  of 
Pauper  Lunatics.— By  Mr.  Barlow  Hot,  firom  South- 
ampton, complaining  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
for  Southampton. — By  Mr.   Brothbrton,  flrom  Man- 
chester and  other   Places,    against   the  Factories'  Act 
Amendment  BUL — By  Mr,  Vbrnob  Smith,  from  Ketter-  I 
ing;  and  Mr.  Tbornblbt,  from  Bilston,  for  the  Abol-  I 
ition  of  Church  Rates. — By  Mr.  Gborob  Palubr,  firora 
Merchants  of  London,  deprecaUng  all  attempts  to  overawe 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  by  Mr.  Thornblxt,  from  the 
Staflbrdshlre  Banking  Company  to  require  from  private 
Banks  an  Account  of  thdi  Assets. 

Trade  TO  Java.]  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart 
presented  a  Petition  signed  by  150  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  Glasgow  complaining  of  the  in- 
fraction by  the  Dutch  of  the  Treaty  of 
1824,  regarding  the  importation  of  British 
goods  into  Java,  and  calling  on  the  House 
to  compel  the  Dutch  Government  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  of  that  treaty.  The 
cession  of  that  island  to  the  Dutch  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  subse- 
quently the  Dutch  made  several  succes- 
sive efforts  to  impose  higher  duties  on  the 
British  goods  imported  there,  especially  on 
woollens  and  cottons,  than  they  had  agreed 
to  levy  in  the  first  instance.  Then  came 
the  Treaty  of  1824,  which  was  negociated 
by  Mr.  Canning,  who  agreed  that  English 
goods  should  be  admitted  there  at  a  duty 
of  six  per  cent,  where  Dutch  goods  were 
admitted  free,  and  that  where  Dutch 
goods  were  subjected  to  a  duty,  English 
goods  should  only  have  to  pay  double  such 
duty.    The  Dutch  Government  bad  en* 


Business  of  the  House.]  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  he  would  now  make  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  already  given  notice, 
that  Orders  of  the  Day  have  precedence 
of  motions  from  the  1st  of  July  next.  It 
had  been  usual,  of  late  years,  to  make  such 
a  motion  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  and  it  was  obviously  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  send  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Bills  which  were  to  be  pressed  through 
I  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  in  the 
I  month  of  July.   Undoubtedly,  should  they 
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perfectly  occupied,  but  he  hoped  that 
before  long,  by  the  alterations  that  were 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  the  Court  would  be  fully  and 


county  disfranchise  1»000  electors,  and 
anxious  as  be  was  to  see  the  present  Bill 
pass,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  clause 
were  to  be  carried,  he  would  rather  see 
the  Bill  thrown  out  altogether. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  be  inserted.  Ayes  100; 
Noes  133:— Majority  33. 

On  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  vests  the 
appointment  of  the  Revising  Barristers  in 
the  Crown, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  on  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Report  he  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  clause  which 
gave  the  appointment  of  the  Revising  Bar- 
risters to  the  Crown,  He  felt  a  very  strong 
objection  to  enactments  which  delegated  a 
power  of  legislation  to  persons  out  of  that 
House.  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  those  gentlemen,  he  would  infinitely 
prefer  that  the  selection  should  vest  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  not  in  the  Home 
Secretary,  because  he  entertained  a  con- 
viction that,  were  such  the  case,  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  freer  from  political 
bias,  and  consequently  a  smaller  extent  of 
political  effect  would  arise  at  elections. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought,  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Warburton)  would  lead  to  very  unneces- 
sary extravagance.  He  thought  that,  in- 
stead of  creating  a  new  court  of  appeal  to 
revise  the  decistons  of  revising  barristers, 
they  might  be  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Review  in  Bankruptcy,  and  thus  a  saving 
of  5,000/.  a-year  be  effected.  The  Court 
of  Review  had  at  present  nothing  to  do, 
and  with  the  additional  business  which 
they  would  get  as  a  court  of  appeal  they 
would  still  be  but  partially  occupied.  He 
would  move  a  clause  to  that  effect  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Warburton  did  not  consider  his 
plan  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex 
travagance.  As  far  as  his  own  opinion 
went,  it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  having 
but  one  judge  to  sit  on  appeals,  but  let 
that  one  be  fully  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  that  would  be  imposed  on  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  at  present 
they  had  three  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Re- 
view, who  were  but  very  partially  occupied, 
and  they  were  about  to  create  three  more, 
who  would  have  but  very  little  more  to  do ; 
he  really  did  not  think  that  such  a  mul- 
tiplication of  judicial  authority  was  neces- 
iiury. 

The  ^//om^-G^n^a/ admitted,  that  at 

preteot  the  Court  of  Review  was  ye7  im- 


usefully  occupied.  With  respect  to  the 
proposition  of  having  but  one  Judge  sitting 
in  the  Appeals,  he  must  say,  that  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  the  determination 
of  one  single  Judge  was  not  treated  with 
very  much  respect ;  if,  however,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of 
having  but  one  Judge,  whatever  his  own 
opinion  might  be,  he  would  offer  no  ex- 
position to  the  proposition. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  as  were  the 
other  clauses  and  the  schedules. 

The  House  resumed,  the  Bill  to  be  re* 
ported. 

Commutation  or  Tithes  (Eng- 
land)  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Commutation 
of  Tithes  England  Bill,  having  been  read, 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time,  he 
should  state  to  the  House  that  he  meant 
to  propose  the  introduction  of  the  clauses 
which  he  had  referred  to  on  a  former 
occasion.  One  of  them  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coppice  wood,  the  value  of  which 
he  proposed  to  estimate  according  to  the 
average  value  of  the  years  1834,  1835, 
and  1836.  This  was  m  conformity  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tarn  worth.  The  other 
clause  gave  a  power  to  the  occupier  of  the 
land  to  deduct  the  amount  of  rent-charge 
he  should  have  paid,  from  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Having  explained  the  nature 
of  the  clauses,  the  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  general  question  as  to 
whether  this  Bill  should  be  read  a  third 
time  or  not.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  * 
Session  he  had  introduced  a  Bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  were  identical  with 
the  Bill  he  had  introduced  last  year,  when 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  object  of  that  Bill  was 
to  facilitate  the  voluntary  commutation  of 
tithes.  He  stated  that  the  principle  of 
a  compulsory  commutation  might  be  made 
the  suDJect  of  a  future  Bill,  when  the  ex- 
perience of  voluntary  commutation  would 
nave  suggested  the  most  equitable  prin- 
ciples on  which  compulsory  commutation 
might  be  applied.  He  still  preferred  the 
Bill  he  bad  himself  introduced,  to  the  Bill 
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the  BUI  would  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion^ and  would  put  an  end  to  agitation. 
After  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  third  time, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  against  the  d7th  and  38th 
Clauses,  in  the  hope  that  extraordinary 
tithes  levied  on  all  species  of  property 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  35tb 
Clause. 

Mr.  Warburton  had,  too,  like  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  a  plan  of  his 
own,  but  he  would  not  bring  it  forward  for 
discussion,  as  he  feared  it  would  not  lead  at 
present  to  any  practical  result.  He  did 
not  despair,  however,  and  at  no  distant  time, 
to  see  tithes  totally  abolished,  the  Church 
provided  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  the  Com  Laws  abolished.  This  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  question  could 
be  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  to  tithes  in  Ireland, 
their  payment  was  now  enforced  by  the 
power  of  the  law,  and  he  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  law  would  not  have  the  same 
power  in  England.  He  objected  to  the 
basis  of  the  commutation,  as  not  being  a 
fair  one.  In  a  recent  period,  as  contrasted 
with  the  present,  the  produce  of  the  land 
was  Bs  four  to  seven.  If  tithe,  then,  was, 
as  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be,  the  first  lien 
on  the  land,  why  should  the  owner  of  such 
property  be  so 'unfairly  dealt  with?  If  a 
proposition  like  the  present  had  been  made 
formerly,  in  what  condition  would  the 
Church  be  now?  There  was  a  case  in 
point,  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  his 
argument.  There  was  a  parish  which  paid 
6L  lOs.  for  its  tithes,  by  agreement,  in 
1707.  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  24/., 
and,  by  a  subsequent  agreement,  to  120/. 
This  might  be  a  particular  case.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  might  be  paralleled, 
but  if  there  were  many  cases  even  ap- 
proaching to  it,  they  were  such  as  should 
be  provided  against.  There  should  be  a 
progressive  prosperity  in  Church  property 
as  well  as  in  every  other,  or  else  in  the 
course  of  two  generations  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  and  tlie 
other  classes  of  the  community  would  be 
exceedingly  diflferent  from  what  it  was  at 
present.  He  would  not,  however,  object 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  any 
further  opposition  that  he  should  offer 
would  be  only  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Benett  said,  that  he  had  been 
Itropgly  in  favour  of  the  present  Bill;  and 


should  have  continued  so  but  for  tbe 
clauses  which  had  been  lately  introduced, 
to  which  he  could  not  consent,  because  he 
considered  that  by  them  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple would  be  embodied  in  the  Bill,  the 
tendency  of  which  would  be  to  perpetuate 
tithes  for  ever.  He  contended  that  the 
clauses  were  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  what  was  garden  and 
what  agricultural  produce.  There  were 
other  defects  which  he  might  also  notice, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  approved  of  the  compulsory 
part  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  it  very 
creditable  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that 
no  petitions  from  that  quarter  had  been 
presented  against  the  measure,  and  before 
he  sat  down,  he  could  not  but  express 
a  hope  that  some  alterations  would  be 
made  in  the  36th  and  37th  Clauses  of  the 
Bill,  so  as  to  render  them  less  obscure, 
and  more  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  Parroit  owned,  that  he  also  had 
entertained  objections  to  the  Bill  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  but  they  had  all 
vanished  during  its  progress  thit)ugh  the 
House.  The  Bill  was  as  fair  to  all  parties 
as  it  could  be  made. 

Lord  Ehringlon  congratulated  both  his 
noble  Friend  and  the  House  generally  on 
the  prospect  of  bringing  this  most  import- 
ant question  to  a  final  and  satisfactory 
conclusion.  He  considered  that  the  Bill 
now  under  discussion  was  calculated  to 
effect  more  real  benefit  than  any  other 
measure  upon  the  subject  of  Tithe  Com* 
mutation  which  had  been  introduced  for 
years;  and  as  regarded  the  Church,  he 
must  say,  that  its  warmest  friends  had 
good  cause  to  congratulate  themselves,  not 
only  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  on  the 
calm  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  the 
discussions  upon  it  had  taken  place.  The 
agricultural  iuterest  would  also  have  cause 
of  congratulation  in  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  question,  and  he  considered  that  the 
Government  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

Mr.  H.  Curteis  thought,  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  thankfully  received  by  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  low  tithes  ex- 
isted; but  sure  he  was,  that  as  regarded 
the  landowners  of  his  part  of  the  country 
it  would  not  be  received  as  a  boon  at  all, 
because  it  went  to  fix  a  portion  of  the 
tithe  unjustly  as  regarded  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  the 
Government  deserved  tb9  thaake  q(  (b^ 
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Lord  J.  Russell  brought  up  someclauBes^ 
which  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  J.  Russell  brought  up  a  clause^ 
which  related  to  the  mode  of  distraining 
on  the  rent-charge  for  the  recovery  of  rates. 
Upon  this  a  division  took  place :— Ayes 
107  ;  Noes  39  ;««»Majority  for  the  Clause 
68. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
AUton,  R. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G* 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bennett^  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddolph,R. 
Blamire,  W: 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
BrothertOD,  J. 
Buller,  E. 
Burton,  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  a.  O. 
Cavendish,  hen.  G.  H. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawley^  S. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
D'Eyncourt,    rt.  hon. 

C.  T, 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Donkm,  Sir  R. 
Dancombe,  T. 
Elphinstone,  IS. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon. 

R.  C 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Fort,  John 
Goring,  Harry  Dent 
Grattan,  H. 
Onest,  Josiah  John 
Gully,  John 
Hastie,  Archibald 
Hawkins,  John  H. 
Hector,  Cornthw.  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  hon.  Edward 
Howard,  Philip  Henry 
Hume,  Joseph 
Johnstone,  J.J. 
Knox,  hon.  J.  J. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lister,  Ellis  C» 


Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maher,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
Mullins,  F.  \y. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  F.  A. 
North,  F, 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'LoghUn,  M. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J,' 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves  E.  W.  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,rt.  hon.  T.S. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R,  M. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Seale,  Col. 
Sharpe,  Gen. 
Smith,  B. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G« 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
Thompson,  Coi. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
VilUer8,C.  P. 
Wakley,T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  H.    . 
Williams,  Wm. 
Williams,  W.  A, 
Wilson,  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Hay,  Sir  J.  L. 
Stanley,  E,  J« 
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Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Knatchbull,  right  hon. 

SirE. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Palmer,  G. 
Peel,  E. 
Price,  R: 
Pringle^  A. 
Puacy,  P. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scouraeld,W.H. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorpe,  Col. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
York,  E.  T. 

TELLERS, 

Greene,  Mr. 


Alsager,  Captain 

Arbuthnot,  non.  H. 

Bailey,  J. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

Brownngg,  S. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Calcraft,  J.  H. 

Chichester,  A. 

Compton.H.   C. 

Cartels,  E.  B. 

Duncombe,  hon.  A. 

East,  J.  B. 

Forbes,  W. 

Gordon,  hon.  W. 

Goulburn»  rt.hon.H. 

Goulbum,  Mr.  Serg. 

Halford,  H. 

Halse^  J. 

Hay,  Sir  J. 

Henniker,  Lord 

Hogg,  J.  W. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant    Ross,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  two  Clauses 
37  and  38,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
Bill  since  it  was  first  printed,  being  a  pro- 
vision for  the  charge  of  hop-grounds  and 
market- gardens,  should  be  rejected.  He 
considered  that  the  retention  of  these 
clauses  would  break  into  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  that  they  would  keep  the  door 
open  to  irritation  and  altercation,  whereas 
the  question  ought  to  be  settled  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

Mr.  Benett  seconded  the  motion.  Thh 
provision  would  place  landlords  in  a  worse 
situation  than  before.  He  had  expected 
that  the  Bill  would  make  a  complete  com- 
mutation of  tithes  ;  instead  of  which,  unless 
those  clauses  were  struck  out,  it  would  be 
a  mischievous  measure. 

Mr.  Hodges  defended  the  clauses. 
There  were  only  three  modes;  one  was 
the  abolition  of  tithe  on  market-gardens 
and  hop-cultivation;  but  this  would  in- 
sure the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  another 
place:  the  second  was  that  proposed; 
and  the  only  other  course  was  the  clauses 
as  they  stood.  There  would  be  no  hard- 
ship in  paying  a  few  shillings  per  acre  on 
hop-grounds,  and  as  to  market-gardens, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing who  were  market-gardeners. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  there  were 
50,000  acres  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
hops,  and  that  the  land  employed  as  mar- 
ket-gardens might  be  taken  at  10,000 
acres.  By  allowing  these  clauses  to  remain 
they  would  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
growers  upon  those  lands,  and  render  the 

whole  of  the  lauds  which  might  be  her^ 
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List  of 

AdaiDy  Sir  C. 
Agoew,  SirA. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Alston,  R. 
AngersteiDi  J. 
Anson,  hon.Col. 
Astley,  Sir  J. 
fiagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baines,  £. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B; 
Beckett,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Biddulph,  R. 
Bish,  T. 
Blamire,  W. 
Boiling,  W, 
Bowes,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bailer,  £. 
BuUer,  Sir.  J.  Y. 
Burton,  H. 
Buxton,  T.F. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Cavendisfi,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chichester,  A. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Cole,  Lonl  Viscount 
Compton  H.  C. 
Cripps,  J. 
Curteis,  U.  B. 
Curteis,  £.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duffield,T. 
Dunlop,  J. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elwes,  J.  P. 
Etwall,  R. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Ferguson,  G. 
FergussoQ  right  hon. 

R.C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Goulbnm,  Mr.  Serg. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
^hmstooy  hon.  E.  U* 


the  Noes. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Hale,  R.  B. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Hawkins,  J.  H. 

Hay,  Sir  J. 
-   Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 

Henniker,  Lord 

Hodges,  T.  L. 

Hogg,  J.  W. 

Howard,  P.  H. 

Hurst,  R.  H. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H 

Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 

Johnston,  A. 

Jones,  T. 

Knatcbbnll,  right  hon, 
SirE. 

Knox,  hon.  J.  J. 

Labouchere,rt,  hon.H. 

Lambton,  H. 

Law  son,  A. 

Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Lefroy,  A. 

Lemon,  Sir  C. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Longfield,R. 
.    Lowther,  hon.  Col. 

Lushington,  C. 

Maher,  J. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Marshall,  Wm. 

Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 

Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 

Morrison,  J. 

Mosley,  Sir  O. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E. 

Mullins,  F.  W. 

North,  F, 

Oliphant,  L. 

O'Loghlin,  M. 

Palmer,  G. 

Parker,  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Pendarves,  W.  W. 

Pigot,  R. 

Pinney,  W. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 

Poyntz,  VV .  S. 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Price,  R. 

Pringle,  A. 

Pusey,  P. 

Rice,  right  hon. 

Robarts,A.W. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Rooper,  J.  B. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

Scott,  J.  W. 

Sharpe,  General 

Shaw,  right  hon.  F» 
.    Sheppard,  T. 

Sibttiorp,  Colonel 

Smith,  R.  V. 

Smith,  B. 


Steuart,  R 
Strickland.  Sir  G. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
lliompson,  right  hon. 

C.  P. 
Tooke,  W. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vesey,hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wigney,  L  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 

List  of 

Altwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T, 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brother  ton,  J, 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Collier,  J. 
D*Eyncourt,  right 

hon.  C.  T. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Elphin3toue,  H. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Goring,  H,  D. 
Gully,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hindley,  G. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 

Bill  passed. 


Wilkins,W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williamson,  SirH. 
Wilson,  H. 
Winninglon,  Sir  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  right  hon.  C. 

Yorke,  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  hon.  F. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 

f^eAYES. 

Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Marsland,  T. 
Pease,  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Bundle,  J, 
Ruthven,  E. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  R. 
Williams,  W. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 

TELLEES. 

Hume,  Mr. 
Benett,  Mr. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1836. 

MmirrKs.3  Bills.  Read  a  third  time:— Ent^te  Relief 
(SooUand)  fiiU;  Waste  Lands  (Ireland)  BilU-RaidaflnC 
time :— Tithes  Commutation  (England). 

Petitions  presented.  By  several  Noblb  Lonos,  fVora  Tatious 
Places,  agaimt  Univenities  (Scotland)  BUL^-By  the  Earl 
of  BnowNLow.  ftom  SpUslxny,  that  the  Hotiae  wiU  rasiat 
all  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  Rights.  Independence, 
and  Privileges  By  the  Earl  of  ABBRoaaiv*  Dram  the 
Mailsdial  Collage,  Ahodeen,  agaiwt  Unlnmitieir  (ScoC- 
taiid)BiU. 

Railroads.]]  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
laid  upon  the  Table  the  first  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Railroads.  On  moving 
that  it  be  printed. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  glad  to  find  that 
this  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships.  It  had  not  been  his  lot 
to  attend  their  debates  during  the  present 
Session ;  but  he  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
those  measures  which  had  come  before  their 
Lordships  as  Railroad  BiUs,  and  which, 
tbougl)  thejr  weiQ  t^bnicaQ/  privatQ  Bills^ 
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wealth  and  ptosperity  of  tbe  past  and  the 
existing  generation  had  been  increased  by 
the  system  of  inland  navigation,  and  on 
which,  if  we  legislated  unwisely,  we  should 
not  derive  the  advantages  which  we  ought 
from  this  new  system. 

Lord  Kenyon  would  move  that  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Bill  be  now  read 
a  third  time.  If  that  motion  were  carried, 
he  should  move  certain  clauses,  by  way  of 
rider. 

The* Marquess  of  ClanricardeYidAiio  ob- 
jection to  make  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  last.  He  could  not, 
however,  agree  entirely  either  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  or  with 
the  Report  which  the  noble  Duke  had  just 
laid  on  the  Table.  That  Report  said,  that 
no  Railway  should  pass  through  a  po- 
pulous district  without  precautions  being 
taken  against  the  fire  which  came  out  of 
the  chimnies.  Now,  there  was  no  Bail- 
way  that  did  not  pass  through  a  populous 
district.  Yet  this  doctrine  was  to  consider 
each  Railway  on  its  own  particular  circum- 
stances. It  was  impossible  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  establish  one  uniform  system  of 
Railways,  and  to  hold  out  such  a  hope  was 
only  throwing  unfair  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  future  projects  for  Railways.  He  held 
with  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Railways  that  they  must  pay  their  best 
attention  to  each  individual  Bill,  and  that 
they  must  enact  such  peculiar  clauses  as  the 
demands  of  the  locality  might  require.  His 
noble  Friend  had  said,  that  if  they  did  not 
establish  an  uniform  system  for  Railroads 
they  would,  in  establishing  communications 
between  the  north  and  south,  prevent  com- 
munications between  the  east  and  west. 
Now  that  could  not  be*the  fact.  The  tun- 
nel, the  bridges,  the  trams,  could  not  in- 
terfere and  had  not  in  any  existing  Rail- 
road interfered,  with  any  of  the  existing 
modes  of  public  communication.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  Committees  upon  Rail- 
roads to  see  that  they  did  not  interfere  im- 
properly with  existing  interests.  He 
thought,  that  in  consideration  of  the'  im. 
mense  capital  which  was  ready  for  invest- 
ment in  schemes  of  domestic  improvement, 
and  which,  if  not  so  invested,  would  go  for 
investment  in  foreign  countries,  the  public 
ought  to  know,  before  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion, what  their  Lordships  intended  to  do 
on  this  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  all  he 
had  done  was  to  leave  the  door  open  upon 
this  subject.  The  noble  Marquess  had  ad- 
verted to  the  provisions  made  in  Railway 
Bills  for  carrying  existing  canals  and  roads 
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across  the  Railway  where  the  two  lines  in^ 
terseot  each  other.  But  he  begged  to  oh* 
serve  that  he  knew  large  tracts  of  country 
through  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
Railways  and  through  which  there  were 
few  communications,  where  the  formation 
of  communications  must  be  prevented  un- 
less Parliament  should  make  some  provi- 
sions  to  enable  those  who  projected  them  to 
deal  with  Parliament  regardmg  the  making 
of  those  communications.  He  made  this 
remark  for  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  to  point  out  to  him  that  the 
case  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  he  appeared 
to  think. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  appeared  to  object  to  this 
Report.  The  Committee  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  their  Lordships  any  de- 
tailed view  of  the  subject  Perhaps  those 
of  their  Lordships  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Railway  Committees  might 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  several  serious 
accidents  by  fire  had  occurred  from  locomo^ 
tive  engines,  although  the  public  were  ig« 
norant  of  it.  Cotton  goods  to  the  value  of 
3,000/.  had  been  lost  near  Manchester  in 
consequence  of  such  an  accident,  and  a  farm 
house  in  the  county  of  Leicester  was 
consumed  from  the  same  cause.  Such 
accidents  had  occurred,  and  perhaps  from 
negligence,  and  he  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  best  plan  in  the  rural  districts, 
would  not  be  to  make  a  law,  that  whatever 
damages  ensued  from  that  cause  should  be 
paid  by  the  Company.  This  law  might 
apply  very  well  to  the  country,  but  in  a 
large  city,  in  London  for  instance,  no 
Company  yet  formed  could  afford  to  pay  for 
the  injiiVy  that  might  be  caused.  If  the 
Directors  of  Insurance  Companies  should 
find  that  Railways  increased  the  danger 
from  fire,  they  would  raise  the  rate  of  their 
Insurance,  and  thus  a  whole  neighbourhood 
might  suffer  great  hardship.  This  question 
had  certainly  a  paramount  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  He  be« 
lieved,  that  if  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  were  turned  to  the  subjec^  a  remedy 
for  these  evils,  might  be  discovered,  which 
would  obviate  the  inconveniences  likely  to 
arise. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  observed, 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  instance  of  a 
Railway  passing  through  a  district  so  popu- 
lous as  to  occasion  danger  of  fire.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  possible  lo  lay 
down  any  general  rule  that  would  guaid 
against  the  anticipated  danger  in  the  case 
of  every,  Bill. 

The  Report  to  be  printed. 
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or  affect  the  rights,  privileges,  control 
or  superintendence  at  present  exercised 
or  which  may  lawfully  be  claimed  to  be 
exercised,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
General  Assembly,  Synods,  or  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church,  over  any  of  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Scotland/'  He  should 
certainly  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to 
agree  to  t]iis  or  any  other  Bill  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  severing  the  con- 
nexion, or  weakening  in  any  way  the  con- 
trol and  influence  which  the  Church  at 
present  possessed  over  the  education  of 
the  country.  The  next  amendment  would 
be  to  prevent  the  Boards  of  Visitors  pro- 
posed to  be  constituted  from  interfering  with 
the  details  of  University  discipline,  and 
to  confine  their  functions  to  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  property  and 
funds  of  the  University,  having  regard 
always  to  the  charters  and  foundations 
under  which  the  Universities  acquired  and 
held  that  property.  The  next  amendment 
would  be  to  limit  the  right  of  appeal  to 
this  Court  conferred  by  the  Bill  to  sentences 
of  expulsion,  dismission,  or  suspension, 
in  the  curriculum  of  study  pursued.  By 
another  amendment  he  would  propose 
to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Commission  of 
Visitation  to  three  years,  instead  of  five ;  for 
he  could  not  conceive  that  more  time  could 
be  required  to  accomplish  all  the  objects 
of  the  Bill,  and  carry  into  effect  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report.  He  considered  that  the 
preamble  of  the  {Bill  clearly  pointed  out 
the  duties  of  this  Board.  It  stated, 
*'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
alterations  and  improvements  proposed 
in  the  Report,  applicable  to  the  said 
Universities,  should  be  gradually  carried 
into  effect,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
seem  expedient  to  the  visitors  to  be 
appointed  for  these  purposes.''  The 
foundation  of  their  proceedings  should  be 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  and  among  the  Members 
of  which  were  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  fully  competent  to  give  advice 
on  the  practical  details  of  education. 
These  were  the  chief  amendments  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  ;  but 
he  should  be  happy  to  support  others,  if 
any  should  be  made  calculated  to  render 
the  Bill  wholly  unexceptionable.  There 
were  one  or  two  points  on  which,  though 
they  had  been  much  discussed,  he  would 
refrain  from  giving  a  decided  opinion  ;  but 
he  must  advert  to  that  portion  of  the 


Bill  whicli  deprived  the  professors  in 
someUniversities  of  the  right  they  possess- 
ed at  present  of  electing  to  vacancies 
in  professorships  as  they  occurred.  He 
believed  he  was  not  in  error  when  he  said, 
that  this  was  the  only  provision  of  the  Bill 
which  rendered  an  Act  of  Parliament 
necessary,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
was  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  with 
this  single  exception.  This  was  a  subject 
on  which  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  he  did  not  mean  now  to 
give  any  decided  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  appointment  to  professorships  should 
continue  with  those  who  now  held  the 
right,  or  be  vested  in  the  Crown  ;  but  it 
was  a  point  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  was  perhaps  the  only  point  on  which 
the  Commissioners  did  not  specifically 
report  their  opinion,  and  therefore,  instead 
of  finally  deciding  on  the  abolition 
of  the  present  system  of  patronage, 
he  should  propose  that  the  Board  of 
visitors  should  be  required  to  make  a 
special  report  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
practices  prevailing  with  regard  to  it  in 
each  University.  Whether  the  present 
custom  were  right  or  wrong,  it  was  one 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  inquiry.  It 
had  been  suggested,  that  instead  of  the 
four  Boards  proposed  by  the  Bill,  there 
should  be  one  Central  Board  of  Visitation 
similar  to  the  Commission  issued  by  bis 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. He  was  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  separate  Boards,  as  proposed  in 
the  Bill,  would  be  more  convenient ; 
though,  if  a  central  Board  would  give 
more  satisfaction  to  persons  interested,  he 
did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  adopted. 
The  great  sensation  and  even  disappro- 
bation excited  in  all  quarters  by  the  very 
attempt  to  reform  the  Scotch  Universities 
was  such,  that  he  had  pleasure  in  stating 
that  he  had  that  day  received  a  letter 
from  a  noble  Lord  whose  absence  from 
that  House  all  must  lament,  particularly 
when  matters  connected  with  Scotland 
were  under  discussion,  and  one  equally 
distiuguished  for  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions 
(Lord  Melville,  we  believed),  expressing 
his  general  approval  of  the  measure.  He 
thought  it  right  to  state  this,  as  the  noble 
Lord  was  as  little  disposed  to  put  confidence 
in  noble  Lords  opposite  as  himself.  In 
conclusion,  the  noble  Earl  said^  he  should 
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could  be  received  fVom  Scotland  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commis^ 
8ton.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  would 
not  be  surprised  that  a  measure  supposed 
to  be  buried  in  one  House,  but  which  had 
undergone  this  extraordinary  resurrection 
in  another,  had  excited  so  much  alarm. 
He  would  ask  the  noble  Viscount,  if  any 
practical  inconvenience  would  ensue  from 
allowing  this  measure  to  stand  over  till 
another  Session  ?  They  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  termination  of  the  present, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  they 
could  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  manner 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  in  less  than  many 
weeks.  Would  their  Lordships  gravely 
propose  to  e;o  into  this  measure,  to  examine 
all  its  details,  and  consider  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  it  and  against  it,  in 
the  mulst  of  all  the  enormous  mass  of  other 
moat  portentous  business  now  pressing  on 
them?  He  really  thought  that  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  should  induce  them 
to  entertain  this  measure  at  the  present 
period.  He  couU  not  understand,  since 
there  was  no  imperative  necessity  for  the 
measure,  why  it  should  be  pressed  forward 
against  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. And  he  begged  to  conclude  by 
moving,  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that 
day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  the 
Church,  the  Universities,  and  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  much  indebted  to  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  for  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  this  Bill.  He  was  sure  that  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  not  made  his  ob- 
eervations,  or  the  motion  with  which  he 
had  concluded,  with  any  view  whatever  to 
the  prevention  of  any  salutary  measure  be- 
ing passed,  either  in  this  or  any  future  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  national 
education  in  Scotland.  He  had  heard, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  noble  Viscount 
state,  that  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention 
-to  proceed  with  any  undue  haste  with  this 
Bill.  He  was,  however,  himself  the  more 
anxious  for  delay,  because  he  was  con- 
irinced  that  the  more  the  matter  was  exa- 
mined into,  the  more  it  would  be  found 
susceptible  of  such  amendments  as  would 
finally  allay  that  panic  which  now  existed 
in  Scotland  upon  this  subject.  He  felt 
assured  that  by  delay  the  present  excite- 
ment would  die  away,  and  nothing  would 
remain,  except  that  feeling  of  distrust  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  Commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  That  feeling 
of  distrust  never  would  be  allayed,  until 


the  names  of  the  Commissioners  appearad 
before  the  House  and  the  public.  When* 
ever  the  Commission  did  appear,  he  hoped 
that  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  would 
satisfy  the  public  mind.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  noble  Viscount  would  make  the 
appointments  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality.  He  was  also  satisfied  that 
the  learned  Lord  Advocate,  who  had  the 
management  of  this  Bill  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  had  no  intention  todoany* 
thing  that  could  tend  to  injure  the  just 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  over  the  national  education  in 
that  country.  It  was,  nevertheless,  quite 
obvious,  that  if  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
should  be  created  by  Parliament,  to  super- 
sede the  authority  of  the  professors  in  the 
Universities  over  that  national  education, 
it  would  occasion  an  interference  with  the 
present  course  of  study  established  in 
Scotland,  of  which  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land  would  have  good  reason  to  complain ; 
and  be  never  would  consent  to  anything 
that  could  by  possibility  impair  the  just 
influence  of  the  national  Church  of  Scot- 
land over  her  national  Universities;  With 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  his  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
would  stop  the  Bill  at  a  stage  when  it 
might  receive  many  improvements.  He 
would  therefore  -suggest  to  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  bis 
motion,  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  go  into 
committee,  and  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible.  His  noble  Friend  had  adverted 
to  that  power  given  by  the  Bill,  which  he 
said  was  the  only  one  which  required  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  create,  namely,  the 
power  that  deprived  the  professors  of  the 
patronage  which  belonged  to  them.  But 
the  Bill  did  not  purport  to  take  from  the 
professors  that  patronage,  it  only  provided 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  it.  He  owned 
that  he  did  not  think  it  a  good  thing  that 
the  instructors  of  youth  should  possess  such 
patronage.  But  the  Scotch  Universities 
were  established  on  royal  foundation,  and 
were  endowed  with  royal  patronage,  and 
he  thought  it  very  questionable,  whether, 
under  those  circumstances,  that  patronage 
ought  to  be  taken  from  them.  As  at  pre- 
sent advised,  when  the  Bill  came  into 
Committee,  he  was  much  disposed  to  think 
he  should  propose  to  strike  out  the  clauses 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  said,  that  he  did  not 
seek  for  this  Bill — that  it  was  not  his  Bill, 
but  the  Bill  of  the  Commissioners :  that  it 
was  not  introduced  by  the  present  Qovern- 
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this  purpose.     For  many  years  the  only 
mode  which  had  existed  for  enforcing  dis- 
cipline among  the  clergy,  had  been  by  the 
very  feeble,  expen»ve,  and  unsatisfactory 
proceedings    in    the   Ecclesiastical   Courts. 
That  circumstance  alone  made  it  expedient 
to  adopt  some  alteration  in  the  law ;  but 
this  had  become  still  more  necessary,  inas- 
much as  their  Lordships  had  read,  a  second 
time,  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  for  taking  away 
from  the  Diocesan  Courts  that  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  for  en- 
forcing Church  discipline.     The  question, 
then,    was,    what    tribunal    should    have 
jurisdiction  by  which  discipline  might  be 
effectually  enforced  against  individual  mem- 
bers  of  the   Church?     There  were    two 
ways    in    which    that    object    might    be 
attained.     They  might  vest  it  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  and  in  ^rrner 
times  that  authority  was  exercised  by  him  ; 
or  they  might  establish  another  tribunal 
which  should  give  the  parties  accused  that 
security    which  was    possessed    by    other 
members  of  the   State,  of  being  tried  by 
those  who  were  their  equals  iu  rank  and 
profession,  and  who  were,   therefore,  in- 
terested in  the  due  administration  of  justice 
towards   the  accused.      He  was   satisfied 
that  their  Lordships  would  feel^   and  he 
hoped  that  the  right  rev.  Bench  would  also 
feel,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  repose  the 
power   altogether   in    the    hands    of   the 
Bishops ;  because,  however  well  it  might 
be  exercised,  it  was  not  congenial  with  the 
other  establishments  of  the  country  to  vest 
such  power  and  influence  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual.     For  these   reasons  it  had 
been  considered  thai  the  most  effectual  way 
to  enforce  the  due  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  accused 
against  any  improper  judgment  being  pro- 
nounced against  him,  would  be  to  appoint, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop,  a 
tribunal,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
their  own  body — namely,  nine  clergymen, 
and  providing  that  no  sentence  should  be 
passed*  unless  with  the  concurrence  of  six 
out  of  the  nine.  He  thought  this  would  be 
an  effectual  tribunal  for  the  redressing  of 
offences,  and  one  also  to  which  the  clergy 
could    look    up    with    confidence.      The 
rest  of  the   Bill   was  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  that  object  into  effect,  and  if  their 
Lordships  should  approve  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  which  was  to  establish  a  tri. 
bunal  in  each  diocese,  such  as  he  had  de» 
scribed,  the  details  might  be  considered  in 
Committee.     It  was  further  proposed  to 


give  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  province.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  ba 
read  a  second  time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  detain 
the  House  at  any  length  after  the  speech 
of  the  noble  and   learned   Lord  on    the 
woolsack,  who  had  explained  the  nature  of 
the   measure  to  their  Lordships  with  so 
much  clearness  and  ability.  He  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  hope  that 
noble   Lords  would  give  their  most  con- 
siderate attention  to  the  Bill.     This  was  a 
subject  on  which  legislation  was  peculiarly 
required,  because  the  clamour   about  the 
offences  of  the  clergy  generally  had  arisen 
from  particular  cases  of  clergymen  escaping 
punishment ;  it  was  required,  for  the  sake 
of  the    Church,  and   for   the    interests  of 
religion,  which  were  always  prejudicially 
affected   when     there   was     any    clamour 
upon  subjects  of  that  kind.     The  present 
Bill  had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
years,  and  was  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
Lavv — a  Commission,   which  consisted  of 
two  Justices,  all  the  Judges  of  the   Ec- 
clesiastical  Courts,    several   Bishops,   and 
other  persons  well  versed  in  Ecclesiastical 
Law.     Many  different  Bills  had  been  pro- 
posed in  successive  years;    and  had  been 
abandoned  one  after  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  with  which   the  subject 
was  surrounded.  This  Bill  had  been  drawn 
up  with  great  care ;  and  the  greatest  at- 
tention had  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  per* 
sons  whose  extensive  knowledge  and  taF* 
lents  could  not  be  doubted.     It,  howev^, 
must  be  allowed  that  the  measure  was  not 
perfect ;  there  were  many  imperfections  in 
it.     Whether  they  could  be  remedied  was 
a  matter  of  some  doubt,  for  the  subject  was 
one  of  great  difficulty ;  but  he  trusted  that 
both  the  spiritual  and  lay  Lords  would  give 
their  attention  to  the  clauses,  and  assist  in 
making  it  as  perfect  as  possible — and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships he  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to 
any  noble  Lords,  learned  in  the  law,  who 
might  give  such  assistance — for  the  Bill 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
With  the  advantages  of  such  aid,  he  sin. 
cerely  hoped  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
impart  to  the  measure  the  power  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church,  and  keep  up 
the  character  of  its  ministers. 
BiU  read  a  second  time. 
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prosecuted  by  the  Government  for  the 
alleged  offence  of  cov-stealing,  and  that  a 
suspicion  prevailed  in  the  colony  that  he 
was  persecuted  because  he  was  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  former  petitioner. 
Some  strong  remarlcs  on  the  subject 
having  appeared  in  the  petitioner's  paper, 
he  was  brought  before  the  court  in  Ho- 
bart-town,  and  subjected  to  interroga- 
tories, one  of  which  was  whether  he  was 
not  the  author  of  a  certain  article  in  his 
paper.  The  petitioner  having  first  pro- 
tested against  the  principle  of  compelling 
him  to  answer  such  a  question,  stated  that 
he  was.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  twelve  months,  to  be  fined 
1 00/.,  and  to  give  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. It  was  certainly  true  that  there 
had  been  since  a  remission  of  the  peti- 
tioner's sentence,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  expression  of  the  public 
feeling  in  this  country  on  the  point,  in 
order  to  curtail  such  an  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  as  was  here  complained  of 
in  our  distant  colonies.  The  petitioner 
prayed  for  a  remedy  for  such  an  evil  in 
future.  He  had  also  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  free  inhabitants  of  Hobart-town, 

S raving  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Mr. 
lelville's  petition.  He  must  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  a  technical  objection 
to  the  reception  of  the  latter  petition,  as 
all  the  names  to  it  appeared  to  be  written 
in  the  same  hand.  There  was  no  doubt, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  petition  \>eing  a 
genuine  document,  and  he  was  equally 
certain  that  the  persons  whose  signatures 
were  to  it,  and  who  were  all  individuals 
that  took  part  in  public  affairs  in  Hobart- 
town,  had  authorised  their  being  affixed 
to  it.  He  thought  it  right,  however,  to 
say  how  the  matter  stood. 

Sir  George  Gretf  said,  that  Mr.  Melville 
having  written  what  was  considered  a 
libel  on  the  Court  of  Justice  in  Hobart- 
town,  the  court  took  it  up  as  a  contempt 
of  court,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jurj  sentenced  Mr.  Melville  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  His  Majesty's  Government 
last  year,  after  consulting  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  had  expressed  their  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  practice  in  reference 
to  a  case  that  occurred  in  Newfoundland. 
The  statement  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
made  on  that  occasion  in  the  House  having 
reached  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  governor 
immediately  remitted  the  sentence  on  Mr. 
Melville,  and  before  a  memorial  from  Mr. 
Melville  reached  the  Colonial«office,  'they 
lad   received  the  governor's   despatches 


announcing  the  remission  of  his  sentence. 
With  regard  to  the  interrogatories  put  to 
Mr.  Melville,  the  practice  was  an  unusaal 
one  in  this  country,  and  the  Government 
here  was  not  prepared  to  countenance  it. 
They  had  also  given  directions  that  Boch 
a  practice  should  not  be  continued  in  the 
colonies.  With  regard  to  the  other  peti«i 
tion,  it  was  clear  that  the  signatures  were 
not  original ;  at  the  same  time,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  such  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
pared and  signed  in  the  colony,  and  that 
the  present  was  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  0*Cofinell,  in  supporting  the  peti- 
tions, said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfafrtory  than  the  part  which  Govern- 
ment had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  on  a 
former  occasion  in  reference  to  a  similar 
case  ill  Newfoundland.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  than  that  jud^^c,  jury,  and  accnsery 
should  be  united  in  the  person  of  the  same 
party,  and  the  interrogatory  proceeding 
was  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  system. 
There  was  only  one  part  of  the  empire, 
Ireland,  where  such  a  system  was  con- 
tinued, and  he  trusted  it  would  be  put  an 
end  to  in  all  our  colonies. 

Mr.  Melville's  petition  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  Speaker,  referring  to  the  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Hobart-town,  said, 
that  the  House  having  been  once  made 
cognizant  of  the  irregularity  in  the  docu- 
ment, it  could  not  be  received. 

Ballad  Singing.]  Mr.  Dillon  Browne 
presented  a  petition  from  John  Byrne» 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  James 
Cuffe,  of  Creagh,  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  The 
petitioner  alleged  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  county,  and  was  following  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  ballad  singer,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  and  committed  to 
gaol  by  him  and  other  magistrates.  He 
therefore  prayed  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  case,  and  that  the 
House  would  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  prevent  a  similar  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  before  he  ad- 
verted to  the  charges  contained  in  the 
petition,  he  must  ^g  leave  to  thank  the 
non.  Member  for  the  courtesy  he  had 
shown  in  postponing  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  at  an  earlier  period,  and  also 
for  his  having  given  him  notice  of  his 
intention  of  presenting  it  that  day.  The 
petition  was  from  an  individual,  calling 
iiimself  a  native  of  the  county  of  Mbjo, 
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jmost  respectable  clergyman,  named  An- 
aerson,  giving  his  description  of  this  Byrne, 
the  letter  was  as  follows : 

«  Ballinrobe,  June  8, 1836." 

"I  have  just  read  that  a  petition  has  been 
-  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dillon  Browne,  M.P.,  for 
.  ihis  county,  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cufife, 
as  a  magistrate,  is  reflected  upon  for  having 
committed  to  gaolJohn  Byrne,  a  ballad  singer, 
on  the  16th  of  May  last. 

**  I  did  not  happen  to  see  this  roan  on  that 
day,  but  I  did  on  the  following ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  that  Mr.  Cuffe's  conduct  in  com- 
mitting him  was  highly  proper,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  and  that  of  all  the  respectable 
persons  in  the  town ;  for  I  have  never  seen  so 
depraved  a  character  as  Byrne  seemed  to  be. 
His  savage  yells,  blasphemous  vociferations, 
'  and  rebellious  defiance  of  the  authorities,  ren- 
dered the  exhibition  he  made  of  himself  awfully 
revolting  to  the  community.'' 

He  had  now  endeavoured  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cuffe,  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  gentleman,  and  took  upon  him- 
self solemnly  to  state  his  firm  conviction 
that  Mr.  Cuffe  was  quite  incapable  of  act- 
ing oppressively  or  unjustly  towards  any 
individual.  He  conceived  that  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  petition  reflecting  upon  the 
character  of  a  most  respectable  magistrate, 
and  unsustained  as  the  charges  were,  would 
form  a  bad  precedent,  and  he  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  petition  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hume  was  anxious,  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel  had  talked  of  seditious 
ballads,  to  know  whether  he  had  seen  or 
could  produce  them.  Perhaps  he  could  in- 
form the  House  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  same  school  with  that  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much,  and  of  which  two  of 
the  lines  run  thus : — 

"  Put  your  trust  in  God,  my  hoys, 
And  keep  your  powder  dry."^* 

Colonel  Perceval  had  only  stated,  that  he 
held  two  affidavits  in  his  hand,  from  the 
two  officers  to  whom  he  had  alluded^  stat- 
ing that  the  petitioner  had  been  singing 
treasonable  and  seditious  ballads ;  he  had 
never  said  that  he  had  seen  any  of  them. 
And  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
measuring  others  by  himself,  tried  to  con- 
vict him  of  telling  an  untruth,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House  and  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  as  to  what  precisely  he  did 
say*— 'A  particular  ballad  having  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member,  he  must 
say  there  could  be  no  doubt  each  differed 
very  widely  in  his  notions  of  sedition — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  what  he  considered 
seditious,  the  hon,  Member  would  perhaps 


not  only  not  consider  seditious,  but  highly 
useful  and  creditable  to  him  in  the  parti- 
cular course  he  endeavoured  to  pursue. 
He  had  only  in  conclusion  to  say,  as  to  any 
reflections  thrown  out  upon  him  or  upon 
that  party  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  connected,  and  Ivith  whom  he  ever 
would  act,  he  should  treat  them — ^not  to 
use  a  stronger  word  than  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  allow— he  should  treat  them, 
considering  the  quarter  whence  they  came, 
as  they  deserved. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  had  presented  the 
lietition  without  at  all  reflecting  or  intending 
to  reflect  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Cufie.  The 
case,  however,  demanded  an  inquiry,  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  communicate 
with  the  local  authorities,  and  properly  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  He  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  defend- 
ing the  conduct  of  magistrates  who  had 
violated  the  law. 

The  Speaker  interposed.  The  hon. 
Member  had  no  right  to  charge  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  with  an  intenticm  to  de- 
fend magistrates  who  had  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  begged,  if  what  he 
had  stated  were  considered  at  all  out  of 
order,  at  once  to  apologise  to  the  House ; 
still,  however,  he  could  not  but  think  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  had  shown  much 
anxiety  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  county  of  Mayo. 

Mr.  O'Connell  considered  it  quite  clear 
that  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  had  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  this  magistrate  ^  for  if 
any  offence  had  been  committed  by  the 
petitioner,  why  had  he  not  been  sent 
to  trial?  But  though  sent  to  gaol,  no 
criminal  charge  had  been  lodged  against 
him,  and  the  &llad  described  as  treasonable 
and  seditious,  was  carefully  kept  back.  He 
was  sorry  to  see,  that  while  in  this  country 
every  one  put  himself  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  in  Ireland  there  was  no 
hope  of  justice  for  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  protested  against 
the  time  of  the  House  being  wasted  with 
such  matters.  If  any  injury  had  been  done 
to  this  individual,  he  could  bring  his  action 
at  law  against  the  magistrate.  The  atten- 
tion of  Government  should  have  been  called 
to  the  subject,  and  they  would  no  doubt 
have  directed  the  necessary  inquiries  to  he 
made. 

Sir  John  WroUesky  asserted  the  right  of 
every  man  to  petition  the  House,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  that  among  the  papers 
with  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
was  furnished;  one^of  |he  secutious  and  tm^ 
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The  House  divided:  Ayes  43 ;  Noes  oh; 
—Majority  8. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aitwood,  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Baring  F,  T. 
Barnard^  E.  G. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady.  D.  C. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Collier,  J. 

D'Eyncourt,    rt.  hon. 
C.  T. 


Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C« 
Marsland,  H. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Murray,  rt.  hn*  J.  A. 
Potter,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Steuart,  R. 
Thornely,T. 


Buncombe,  T. 

Ebrington,  Ld.  Visct.  Walker,  R. 

Ewart,  W.  Wallace,  R. 

Fergus,  J.  Warburton,  H. 

Gordon,  R.  Wason,  R. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.  Wigney,  I.  N. 

Hobhouse^  rt.  bon.  Sir  Wilde,  Mr.  Serg. 

J.  Williams,  Wm, 

Howick,  Lord  Visct,  Winnington,  H.  J. 

Ilurae,  J.  TELLERS. 

Johnson,  A.  Mr.  Pouller 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  11.  Mr.  Wakley 


List  of 

Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Attwood,  M. 
Balfour,  T. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  E. 
Calcraft,  J.  A. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chichester,  A. 
Compton,  IL  C. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Serg. 
Halford,  U. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkins,  J.  II. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 


the  Noes. 

Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mahon,  Lord  Vis. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scourfield,  W.  11. 
Siblhorp,  Col. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Trevor,  hoo.  Arthur 
Twiss,  H. 
Wilson,  H. 
Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Sir  J.  Graham 
Sir  G.  Clerk 


Registration  of  Births.]  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Registration  of  Births  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Goulhurn  rose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. In  doing  so  he  wished  it  to  be  under, 
stood,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Bill, 

SO  far  M  it  weat  to  remove  one  of  the 


grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  in  giving  them 
a  system  of  registration.  Nor  did  he  wiah 
to  oppose  that  which  was  essential  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  and  general  system  of  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
But  while  fully  and  cordially  concurring  in 
these  two  objects,  he  did  not  feel  debarred 
from  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  pro- 
visions by  which  this  Bill  proposed  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  especially  if  they  imposed 
additional  burdens  upon  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Encland:  or,  still  farther, 
if  they  gave  a  pailiamentary  sanction  to 
the  omission  on  the  part  of  such  persons  of 
a  rite,  which  their  Church  inculcated  as 
essential  to  the  happiness,  both  present  and 
future,  of  its  members.  He  would,  there- 
fore shortly  state  the  nature  of  the  objec- 
tion which  he  felt  to^one  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  and  the  amendment  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House.  As  the  Bill  at  present  stood,  it 
required,  that  upon  the  birth  of  every 
child  the  parent  should  furnish  to  the  re- 
gistrar the  name  of  that  child.  Thus  It 
imposed  upon  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  necessity  of  naming  their 
children  before  bringing  them  to  the  bap« 
tismal  font.  He  should  propose  an  amend- 
ment in  Clause  19>  which  should  require 
the  parent  to  give  in  to  the  registrar,  upon 
the  birth  of  a  child,  every  particular  which 
the  clause  as  it  stood  at  present  required, 
with  the  exception  of  the  name.  If  that 
were  acceded  to,  he  should  then  propose,  in 
Clause  23,  to  omit  some  woids  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  and  to  introduce 
others,  requiring  that  within  a  certain  time 
after  the  baptism  of  a  child  the  parent 
should  communicate  to  the  registrar  the 
certificate  of  baptism,  in  order  that  the 
name  might  be  inserted  in  the  Registry. 
We  adopted  precisely  the  provisions  which 
the  Bill  now  contained,  enabling  parents 
after  having  given  their  child  a  name  in 
the  first  instance  to  alter  it  after  baptism. 
No  greater  diflSculty,  therefore,  would 
attend  his^  plan  than  attended  the  provi- 
sions of  the  noble  Lord  for  altering  names. 
With  regard  to  persons  who  conscienti- 
ously objected  to  the  celebration  of  the  rite 
of  b^tism  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  proposed  that  a 
declaration  should  be  given  to  the  registrar, 
that  they  did  so  object,  accompanied  with 
the  name  of  the  child  to  he  inserted  in  the 
Registry.  By  this  process  he  thought  the 
noble  Lord  would  attain  his  objects  as 
efiectually  as  by  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood  : 

while  at  the  same  time  he  would  exonerate 
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days,  whereas  at  present,  any  interval 
within  six,  or  even  sometimes  twelve 
months  might  elapse  before  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  a  child.  The 
noble  Lord  had  8aid>  that  the  refusal  of 
an  incumbent  to  read  the  burial-service, 
on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  not 
been  baptised,  would  operate  as  an  ex- 
ample to  induce  in  others  attention  to 
that  rite.  But  then  let  the  House  re- 
member that  the  injury  was  done  to  the 
child  in  the  mean  time.  All  that  he  (Sir 
Robert  Inglis)  asked  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  waSj  that  in  framing  a  measure  of 
relief  to  Dissenters,  the  noble  Lord  would 
leave  to  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  a 
registry  with  which  they  were  content ; 
and  not  make  the  Bill  (as  it  was  now)  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  those 
persons,  by  imposing  on  them  an  addi- 
tional buraen  of  trouble  which  they  were 
not  now  obliged  to  take,  and  compelling 
them  to  pay  a  fee  which  they  were  not  now 
paying ;  by  maintaining  at  their  expense 
a  system  which  they  did  not  desire  ,*  and 
thus  holding  out  a  temptation  to  them  to 
forsake  or  neglect  a  rite  to  which  their 
Church  attached  great  importance,  —  in 
order  to  attain  an  object  not  connected 
with  the  spiritual,  but  the  mere  temporal 
advantage  and  convenience  of  a  distinct 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  Ervart  objected  to  the  mode  in 
which*  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  carry  his  object  into  effect ;  the  post- 
ponement of  the  naming  the  child  till 
after  baptism,  would  in  his  opinion  be  a 
most  circuitous  method,  and  one  which 
would  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  general  object  of  the  Bill. 
And  as  to  the  ground  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  his  amendment, 
viz.  that  the  Bill  as  it  stood  now  would 
encourage  the  omission  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, he  (Mr.  Ewart)  was  quite  convinced 
that  conscientious  persons  would  never 
omit  the  rite  of  baptism  merely  because 
of  that  Bill,  and  those  who  were  not  con- 
scientious would  not  be  rendered  more  at- 
tentive to  the  rite  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Dr.  Bofvritig  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Liverpool.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  misunderstood  by 
Gentlemen  opposite.  It  was  not  to  pro- 
mote the  observance  of  a  religious  rite,  but 
to  supply,  by  means  of  a  general  registry, 
statistical  information,  which  it  was  highly 
necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  commu- 
sity  that  the  state- should  possess* 


Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would  be  pressed  to  a  division,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  hear 
such  a  sentiment  as  that  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  with 
respect  to  marriage.  He  trusted  that  a 
respectable  minority  would  support  the 
valuable  amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Lvshingion  said,  he  could  not  per. 
ceive  in  the  whole  of  the  Bill^one  provision 
which  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  pre- 
vent or  discourage  compliance  with  any  of 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
even  to  render  compliance  with  them  more 
onerous  than  they  were  at  present.  The 
complaints  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  apply  to  some  Bill  existing  in  tlieir 
own  imagination ;  but  to  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  they  had  no  application  what- 
ever. The  hon.  Baronet,  tne  Member  for 
Oxford  University,  had  assumed  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  content  with  the  existing  system  of 
registration.  Whereas,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  having  any  experience  in 
these  matters  that  they  suffered  as  much 
from  the  evils  of  that  system  as  the  Dis- 
senters ;  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  did  he 
mean  to  make  his  provision  compulsory  or 
optional  upon  parties?  He  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  apprehended  not  compulsory,  but 
if  it  were  made  optional,  he  asked  was 
there  not  a  probabrlity  almost  amounting 
to  certainty,  that  numbers  of  persona 
would  not  go  back  to  the  registrar  with 
the  name  of  the  child  who  had  been  bap- 
tised, to  be  inserted  in  the  registry  ?  And 
would  not  then  the  whole  object  of  the 
registry  be  frustrated, — the  securing  the 
identity  of  the  persons  registered?  He 
(Dr.  Lushington)  saw  no  reason  for  this 
amendment  upon  a  religious  ground.  If 
he  were  discussing  a  Bill  which  in  his 
opinion  was  calculated  to  injure  the  Church 
of  England,  by  appearing  to  encourage 
neglect  of  her  rites  on  the  part  of  her 
members,  he  would  not  hesitate,  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  that  Church,  in  giving  it  his  oppo<* 
sitiou.  But  he  must  say  he  could  see  no 
tendency  of  that  kind  in  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  He  was  yet  to  learn  that  the 
compelling  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  register  the  name  of  their 
children  before  baptism,  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  their  omission  of  that  ritQ 
altogether. 
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TELLERS. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley 
Mr.  R.  Steuart. 


Other  proposed  amendments  were  put 
and  negatived. 

On  the  question  being  again  put,  that 
the  Bill  do  pass, 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  the  Bill  passed, 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  position  of  Parish  Clerks, 
whose  incomes  would  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  Bill,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
England.  He  was  acquainted  with  one 
case  where  the  income  of  the  parish-clerk, 
who  had  a  freehold  in  his  office,  amounted 
to  75L  per  annum,  and  of  this  62/. 
were  derived  from  fees  on  births  and 
marriages. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  very  sorry  that 
parish-clerks  should  suffer  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill ;  but  he  did  not  see  hov? 
he  could  provide  compensation  for  the 
losses  they  might  sustain,  as  he  could  not 
tell  to  what  fees  they  were  legally  entitled, 
and  what  they  had  legally  received.  Here- 
after Parliament  might  take  the  case  into  its 
consideration,  and  give  such  compensation 
as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 

Lord  Francis  Egerion  called  the  noble 
Lord's  attention  to  another  case,  which 
was  not  less  hard  than  the  case  of  the 
parish-clerk's,  namely,  that  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  served  parochial  cures,  not 
only  in  the  metroplis  where  the  evil  chiefly 
prevailed,  but  in  all  great  towns.  The 
mcome  of  these  gentlemen  was  in  many 
cases  derived  from  the  fees  received  upon 
births  and  marriages,  and  he,  therefore^ 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  re- 
fuse to  hold  out  the  same  hope  to  them 
which  he  had  permitted  parish-clerks  to 
entertain. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  preferment 
in  the  metropolis  would,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
hardly  be  worth  holding. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  the  parish 
clerks  stood  now  in  a  better  position  thaa 
they  did  in  the  morning,  for  the  noble 
Lord  in  alleging  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  amount  of  their  losses  might  be, 
and  whether  their  fees  were  legal,  impliedly 
promised  that  if  their  losses  w^ere  ascertained 
and  their  fees  were  shown  to  be  legal ^ 
I  he  would  do  something  for  them.  This  would. 
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the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  had  imagined. 
This  proposition  would  necessarily  lead  to 
many  inconveniences.  Marriages  between 
parties  not  belonging  to  the  same  commu- 
nion, as  between  a  Dissenter  and  Church- 
man, and  vice  versa,  were  of  daily  occur- 
ence. If  a  Dissenter  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Churchman,  was  he  to  make  an 
ex  parte  declaration  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Was  the  exposure  of  the  circumstance  of 
husband  and  wife  being  of  a  idifferent  faith, 
likely  to  be  productive  of  any  advantage? 
He  opposed  the  clause  for  this  reason,  that 
it  went  to  do  that  which  was  directly  con* 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  Bill 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
have  been  more  suitable  if  this  clause  had 
been  proposed  on  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood;  for  the  very  same  test 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  proposed  as  a 
protection  to  the  Church  of  England,  was 
actually,  totidem  verbis,  introauced  into 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  noble  Lord.  In  the  18th  Clause  were 
these  words — "  I  do  solemnly  declare  that 
I  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
marrying  in  any  church  or  chapel,  or  with 
any  religious  ceremony.''  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  adverted  to  this 
clause,  whatever  other  objections  he  might 
urge  against  that  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
he  would  not  have  objected  to  it  because 
it  introduced  a  test. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  that  such  a  clause 
would  deprive  the  Bill  of  all  its  efficacy. 
If  he  stood  alone,  he  would  divide  the 
House  Bgainit  its  adoption.  .The  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  certainlv  shown  that  the  Bill,  as  it 
■tood,  con  tamed  a  provision  of  a  similar 
character.  He  (Mr.  Baines)  was  shocked 
and  astonished  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  it ;  and  how  it  came  there  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  House  would  fulfil 
the  pledge  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  would  strike  out  so  ob- 
noxious a  clause.  The  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  Dissenters 
to  declare  that  they  had  a  conscientious 
scruple  to  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  could  not 
make  such  a  declaration.  They  might 
have  a  moral  objection— they  might  have 


an  objection  of  feeling;  but  they  could 
not  say  they  had  a  conscientious  olgec- 
tion.  To  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill  with  such 
a  clause  would  be  to  confer  a  benefit  with 
a  very  bad  grace ;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Dissenters. 
In  some  cases  in  which  the  general  interest, 
or  the  interest  of  (he  Church,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  endangered,  a  test  might 
with  less  impropriety  be  required';  but 
here  the  whole  afiair  was  between  the 
parties  themselves,  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  ungracious 
proceeding. 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  in  opinion 
with  those  who  had  said  that  the  words  of 
the  clause  would  deprive  the  Bill  of  all 
efficacy  as  a  relief  to  the  Dissenters.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenters  claimed  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in 
their  own  chapel ;  but  if  this  declaration 
was  necessary,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenters,  who 
might  not  have  conscientious  scruples,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Bill,  which  would 
thus  be  rendered  nugatory.  The  hon. 
Baronet,  and  the  hon.  Member  behind 
him,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  clause 
which  related  to  the  civil  contract;  in 
which  a  declaration  had  been  introduced, 
it  was  said,  with  his  sanction.  It  had 
been  introduced  on  bringing  up  the  Re- 
port, prima  facie,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth.  He  had  understood  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  stated,  that  he  preferred  to 
vote,  and  he  did  vote,  for  all  the  clauses 
which  recognised  marriage  iets  a  civil  con- 
tract before  the  superintendent,  without 
any  religious  ceremony ;  but  he  had  con- 
tended that  it  should  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  State  to  encourage  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  different 
sects  to  consider  this  as  a  civil  ceremony 
merely ;  and  that  the  effect  of  that  clause 
went  beyond  its  intention— that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  persons  objecting 
to  marry  in  the  Church,  and  according  to 
any  religious  rites,  and  who  claimed  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  only  ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  argument  was, 
that  its  effect  would  be  not  only  to  allow 
such  marriages,  but  to  encourage,  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  State,  the  making 
the  marriage  ceremony  a  civil  ceremony. 
He  had  had  no  communication  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  out  of  the  House,  but 
he  owned  that  it  struck  him  that  there 
was  some  force  in  what  he  stated,  and  a 
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tbeccnintnr,  that  the  Government  whicb 
wan  ttiraid  to  oppress  the  great  Disaentera^ 
was  not  unwilling  to  oppress  the  small. 
The  Dissenters  at  large  would  feel  that 
duit  and  ashes  were  mingled  in  what  was 
ofiered  to  them  m  a  boon,  and  a  gross  in- 
tuit would  be  conveyed  to  them,  where 
they  had  looked  to  receive  a  favour. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  quite,  un- 
necessary, however  natural  it  might  be,  for 
idle  noble  Lord  to  disclaim  having  had  any 
communication  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
this  clause ;  still,  however,  he  was  desirous 
of  adding  his  positive  declaration  to  the 
assurance  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  all  which 
had  passed  between  them  had  transpired 
publicly  in  that  House.  Having  made  his 
proposition,  to  which  at  the  time  no  hu- 
man being  made  any  opposition,  the  noble 
Lord,  from  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  just- 
ice, had  voluntarily,  and  without  any  com- 
munication with  him,  adopted  and  intro- 
duced it  as  a  clause  in  the  Bill.  He 
repeated,  the  noble  Lord  had  given  no 
intimation  whatever  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  that  clause,  and  therefore  it 
had  been  forced  on  him  by  no  hostile 
display  on  the  part  of  those  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He  merely 
stated,  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  religious  community  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  upon  this  subject,  with- 
out making  any  distinction  between  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Dissenters;  and  the 
arrangement  which  he  wished  to  see  ef- 
fected with  respect  to  marriage  was  this — 
there  being  no  objection  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  married  according  to  its 
ceremonies,  he  was  anxious  to  leave  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  h&na  Jtde 
eiactly  as  they  now  stood,  he  would  not 
interfere  with  them  at  all ;  no  human 
being,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, having  expressed  any  objection  to 
its  rites;  he  did  think  it  unjust,  in  giving 
relief  to  the  Dissenters,  unnecessarily  to 
interfere  with  what  gave  universal  satis- 
faction to  a  church.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  although  the 
avowal  might  possibly  subject  him  to  the 
disapprobation  of  some,  that  the  arrange* 
roent  he  also  wished  simultaneously  to  be 
made  was  one  which  wouLl  give  entire  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  to  the  feelines  of  the 
Dissenters.  He  wished  to  see  Dissenters 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England ;    he  wished  to 


see  their  religious  ceremonies  bM,  hi 
point  of  law  and  practice,  as  of  equal  oIk* 
ligation  with  those  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  He  believed  this  Bill  would  efiect 
that  object.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  UaiL 
that  this  Bill  possessed  an  advantage  over 
that  which  he  had  introduoed,  because^ 
requiring  as  it  did,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in 
places  of  worship,  it  certainly  appeared  to 
give  an  additional  sanction  to  the  contract 
of  marriage.  The  words  proposed  by  hit 
right  hon.  Friend  were  intended  with  the 
view,  not  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
Dissenter,  and  requiring  from  him  any 
religious  test  which  could  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  the  slightest  inferiority,  hut 
to  guard  against  the  possibility,  in  giving 
relief  to  the  Dissenter,  of  interfering  with 
the  practice  of  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  its  mem« 
bers.  As  the  Bill  now  stood,  the  Attorney- 
General  had  stated,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  object  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  proviso  was  merely 
I  to  guard  against  the  embarrassment  which 
might  possibly  arise  in  certain  cases,  the 
members  of  the  Church  remaining  pre- 
cisely as  they  now  stood,  bound  to  con. 
form  to  rites  with  respect  to  which  they 
had  expressed  no  dissatisfaction ;  that  the 
religious  ceremony  of  the  Dissenter  should 
be  equally  respected,  and  all  should  join 
in  discouraging,  or  at  least  In  not  encou- 
raging, exemption  from  the  religious  cere* 
mony.  He  saw  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
18th  Clause,  with  respect  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  announced  his  intention 
to  strike  it  out  of  the  Bill  altogether  rather 
than  agree,  in  consistency  with  the  proviso 
the  noble  Lord  had  introduced  into  the 
Bill,  to  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend.  'Now,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  occasion  for  anticipating  the  dilemma 
contemplated  by  the  noble  Lord.  If  hit 
right  hon.  Friend's  proposition  were  ne- 
gatived, the  noble  Lord  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  fighting  manfully  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  proposition,  and  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  on  that  occat^ion 
be  shamefully  deserted  by  those  who  sat 
behind  him.  But  he  hoped  the  disagree- 
able alternative  would  not  be  presented  to 
them,  and  he  ventured  to  prophecy  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  enabled  success- 
fully to  resist  his  right  hon*  Friend's  tug- 
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Lennox,  Lord  Arthur 
Lister,  E.  Cunliffe 
Loshington,  Dr. 
M*I^od,  Roderick 
M*Namani,  Major 
Maher,  John 
Maijori  banks,  Stewart 
Marshall,  William 


Marsland^  Henry 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Morrison,  James 
Mostyn,  hon.  Edw. 
MuUins,  Fred.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard 
0*Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Loghlen,  Michael 
Palmerston,  Lord  Vis. 
Parker,  John 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  James 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  And. 
Pinney,  William 
Plumptre,  John  P. 
Potter,  Richard 
Poyntz,  W.  Stephen 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  Monsey 
Rooper,  J .  Bonloy 
Run  die,  John 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Ruthven,  Edward 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  R.  Lalor 
Smith,  R.  Vernon 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Steuart,  Robert 
Stewart,  P.  Maxwell 
Stuart,  Lord  James 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talbot,  C.  R.  Mansell 
lalfourd,  Mr.  Sersr. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomely,  Thomas 
Trelawny,  Sir  William 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
1  ulk,  Charles  Aug. 
Villiers,  C.  Pelham 
Wakley,  Thomas 
Wallace,  nobert 
Warburton,  Henry 
Wason,  Rigby 
Williams,  William 
Williams,  W.  Adams 
Wilson,  Henry 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  Mr. 
Sunley,  Mr. 


Mr.  Warhurtm  said,  that  after  the  inti- 
mation given  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  the 
decision  which  the  House  had  come  to  on 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man,  the  Memher  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  should  content  himself 
with  simply  moving  the  omission  of  the 
dsMdftriition  contain^  io  the  18th  Clause. 


Lord  John  Ruuett  said,  that  after  die* 
advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  tiie 
words  of  that  declaration,  and  the  infeiu- 
ences  which  had  been  drawn  from  its 
introduction  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  oj^io* 
site,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  words 
were  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and,  therefore,  not  wishing  to- 
sanction  any  deviation  from  its  prindple, 
he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to 
omit  them  altogether. 

Mr.  Estcouri  thought  the  clause  as  it 
now  stood  in  the  Bill  ought  to  remain  un* 
altered. 

Sir  Robert  Jnglis  maintained,  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  bring  any  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  the  noble  Loud  for 
having  introduced  into  the  Bill  a  proviso 
contained  in  the  l8th  Clause.  He  only 
wished  to  urge  the  adoption  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  clause,  in  order  to  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  in  harmony  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  anxious  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  must  be 
the  state  of  marriages,  with  respect  to  the 
Church  of  England,  if  this  proviso  were 
adopted.  As  the  Bill  at  present  stood, 
including  this  proviso,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  son  or  daughter  of  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  En^^land  from 
contracting  the  most  imprudent  mHrriage, 
and  having  it  celebrated  without  any 
religious  ceremony  whatever,  or  in  a  Di9^ 
setting  meetine^-hou^e.  That  was  an  evil. 
It  opened  a  door  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  contraction  of 
marriages  civilly  and  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  But  i  f  th is  proviso  were  removed, 
they  would  go  a  step  further,  and  declare 
that  marriage  migh  be  contracted  in  con- 
tempt of  everv  religious  ceremony  which 
heretofore  had  sanctified  it,  and  in  this 
way  any  individual  who  wished  to  seduce 
a  girl  might  go  with  her  at  once  to  the 
superintending  registrar,  the  sanctiona 
hitherto  surrounding  marriage  being  en. 
tirely  dissolved,  and  marry  her  in  a  clou* 
destine  manner. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the   Bill — Ayes  67  ;  Noes 
108  :— Majority  41, 
Declaration  struck  out 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Agnew,  Sir  Andrew        Balfour,  Thomas 
Alsager,  Captain  Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Ashley,  Lord  Boiling,  William 

Bagoti  hon.  WiUitm      Bortbwick,  Peter 
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th«  dear  tiDd  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
had  conveyed  his  sentiments  to  the  House, 
lie  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  felt 
amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters  any  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  as  far  as  related  to  constituting 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  or  to  the  registration 
of  their  marriages  through  the  medium  of  the 
magistrates ;  but  there  might  be  objections  to 
some  of  the  details ;  though  those  he  hoped 
mighty  without  much  difficulty,  be  removed. 
He  was  afraid  that  there  might  be  a  jealousy 
created  throughout  the  community,  by  requir- 
ing that  the  marriages  of  some  should  be  cele- 
brated by  a  religious  ratification,  whereas  \tith 
others  that  it  should  be  only  a  civil  contract. 
To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  marriage  in 
all  cases,  he  thought  that  some  religious  ser- 
vice ought  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  civil  con- 
tract, and  that  the  service  should  be  performed 
by  the  minister  of  the  religious  body  to  whom 
the  parties  were  attached/'* 

Did  he  propose  that  ?  He  did  not  go  that 
length.  All  he  asked  was,  if  the  party 
should  object  to  the  religious  rite,  they 
should  precede  their  entering  on  the  con- 
tract by  stating  that  they  did  so  object. 
That  was  all.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  they  ought  to  have  had  by  law  a 
religious  contract  superadded  to  the  cere- 
mony. His  words  were — **  To  give  the 
greater  solemnity  to  marriage  in  all  cases, 
he  thought  that  some  religious  service 
ought  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  civil  con- 
tract, and  that  the  service  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  minister  of  the  religious 
body,  to  whom  parties  were  attached." 
By  his  Bill,  he  left  the  parties  at  full 
liberty  to  take  that  course.  It  was  left 
altogether  voluntary,  He  must  say,  as  the 
Bill  now  stood,  it  did  a  positive  injustice 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  desirous  throughout  to  give  full 
satisfaction,  and  afford  not  only  a  full 
remedy  for  every  grievance,  but  believing 
that  no  remedy  would  be  elFectuai  unless 
it  consulted  the  fastidious  feelings  of  Dis- 
senters, he  was  desirous  of  seeing  them 
fully  respected.  But  the  Bill  had  now 
assumed  quite  a  different  aspect,  and 
while  it  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  Dis- 
senter, passed  a  gratuitous  and  most 
intolerable  insult  on  the  feeling^  and 
principles  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  noble  Lord  had,  out  of 
his  own  good  feeling,  introduced  this 
clause  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  community,  both  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters; 

W  I.  ■  I  -        -.  ■  I  I  I  ^ 
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he  had  now,  at  the  instigation  of  thoio 
behind  hinOf  abandoned  it.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  course  which  the  noble  Loid 
had  pursued  was  without  precedent  on 
the  part  of  one  who  attempted  to  be  the 
leader  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  that  be  had  not  sug« 
gested  that  there  should  be  a  legal 
obligation.  The  word  ''  law"  was  not 
introduced  into  the  Bill.  He  had  expres- 
sed, and  still  felt,  an  anxiety  that  the 
marriage  rite  should  be  attended,  and 
he  believed  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  it  would  be  attended  in  almost 
every  case,  with  a  religious  ceremony. 
That  feeling  he  entertained  then,  and  that 
feeling  he  entertained  now.  He  should 
not  have  thought  so  humble  an  indU 
vidual  as  himself  entitled  to  obtrude  his 
opinions  on  the  House,  had  they  not  been 
brought  so  prominently  forward.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  now  passed,  be  would 
say  it  was  a  Bill  calculated  to  give  content 
and  satisfaction  tp  a  body  of  persons  who 
had  at  all  times  been  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled,  bat 
it  deprived  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  no  privilege  which  they  now 
possessed.  Did  hon.  Members  mean  to 
deny  that  ?  Would  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church  be  at  liberty  to  go  to 
Church  to  have  their  marriage  solemnized 
as  before?  The  noble  Lord  was  much 
more  able  to  defend  his  own  conduct  than 
he  was,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Baines) 
would  not  trouble  the  House  by  attempt- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  if,  in  sober  earnest- 
ness, he  conceived  that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
by  allowing  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
marry  by  mere  civil  contract — that  was  to 
say,  to  allow  the  son  of  any  gentleman  in 
England  to  marry  the  housemaid  by  civil 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Baines  replied,  that  if  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  chose  to  marry  the  housemaid, 
he  was  at  quite  as  much  liberty  to  do  so 
in  the  Church  as  in  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Hundley  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  had  held  himself  out 
as  the  representative  of  the  Dissenters. 
He  was  surprised,  indeed,  that  the  orgaa 
of  a  body  to  which  he  knew  that  many 
conscientious  and  religious  men  belonged ^ 
should  stand  up  in  his  place  the  adfocate 
of  a  measure  which  would  enable  not  only 
the  sons  of  membeia  of  the  EsUUiahed 
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List  of  the  kv^^ 
Adam,  Sir  C.  Lushington,  Dr. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Angerstein,  J. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  £. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baring,  £.  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bemaly  Ralph 
BeweSyT. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeroan,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  E. 
Cayley,  E. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Collier,  John 
Crawley,  S. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ebrington,  Lord  Vis. 
Etwall,  Ralph 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  Rob. 
Fitxroy,  Lord  Chas. 
Fitssimon,  N. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  ('harlesS. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hastte,  Archibald 
Hawes,  B. 
Hector,  C.  J. 


M'lieod,  Roderick 
M'Namara,  Major 
Maher,  John 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshal],  William 
Marsland,  H. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E. 
MuUins,  F.  W. 
Marray,  rt.  hon.  J<  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard 
O'Connell,  M*  J. 
Palmerston,  Lord  Vist. 
Parker,  John 
Parrot,  J, 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pel  bam,  hon.  C.  A. 
Potter,  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  Monsey 
Rooper,  John  Bonfoy 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ruthven,  Edw. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  Benj. 
Saanley,  Edward 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfouitl,  Mr.  Serg. 
Thomson,rt.hon.  C.P. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thornely,  T.     . 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  Robert 


Hobbouse.rt.hon.SirJ.    Warburton,  H. 

Hodgea,  T.  L.  Wason,  Rigby 

Horsman,  E. 

Howard,  Philip  H. 

Hutt,  William 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.H. 

Lennard,  T.  B. 

Lennox,  Lord  George 

Lennox,  Lord  A.    ..j 

Lister,  £.  C. 


Williams,  Wm. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilson,  Henry 
Winnington,  H.  J. 


TELLERS. 


Steuart,  Robert 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 


Ligl  of  the  Nobs. 


Affnew,  Sir  Andrew 
Alsager,  Captain 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Balfour,  T. 
Boiling,  William 
Borthwick,  Peter 
BiBamston,  T.  W. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Clerki  Sir  G. 


Compton,  H.  Combe 
Duffield,  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Estcoort,  T. 
Finch,  George 
Forbes,  William 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Goulburoy  rt,  hon.  H« 


GoulborOyMr.  Serg. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  Blagden 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  £.  S.,bart. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hogg,  James  Weir 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  hart. 
Irton,  Samuel 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hon.  C*  E. 
Lowther,  J.  Hen. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  George 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  bart. 
Peel,  Edm. 

Bill  passed. 


Perceval,  Col. 
Plump tre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  Richard 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  Sir  William,  bt. 
Ross,  Charles 
Rushbrook,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T« 
Sibtnorpe,  Colonel 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W, 

TELLEE8. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Estcoort,  Thos. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1 836. 

Mxinrrn.]  Bills.  Resd  a  third  times  Jodget'  ChnDbK* 
Bill  I  Ottomaa  Dominionir  Consuls.— Bead  •  flnt  time  ^— 
Court  or  Scadon  Audit  (iiooUaad)  BUIi  SberUV  Court! 
(Scotiend)  t  Hein  of  Entail  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Petitions  prewntad.  By  seyeral  Hox.  MaMBBM.  ftom 
various  Places,  against  Faetadeir  Act  Amendment  BBL — 
By  Mr.  Cvtuam  FaaovaaoN  and  Mr.  Gii.Loir,  fkom 
Lanark  and  Castle  Douglas,  ftyr  Alteration  of  Muaidpal 
Corporations'  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Qtitjon,  from 
KirkintillOieh,  praying  the  House  to  r^ect  any  ApplS- 
catioafor  New  Endowments.— By  several  How.  MsMMim, 
from  ▼arious  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Churdi  Rates.  Dy 
sereral  How.  MnojiRa,  ftom  Tarious  Places,  againet 
allowhig  Orooen  to  sdl  Spirits. — ^By  several  How.  Mns- 
aaaa,  from  varioas  Places,  that  the  House  will  Adhere  to 
the  Provisions  of  the  Municipal  Coiporatioo  Reform  Bill 
as  originally  passed  by  them. — By  Mr.  Towklbt.  from 
Tavistocki  against  Tithe  Commutation  Bill;  and  from 
Roysfeon,  far  Revidon  of  Criminal  Laws.-^By  Mr. 
TowwLBT  and  another  Hem.  Mbkbbr,  ftom  WhittI— 
and  Cambridge,  for  placing  County  Rates  in  the  hands  of 
Deputies. — By  Mr.  Tbhwybow  D'Etwooobt,  fkom  Lam- 
beth, that  In  ease  of  summary  Convletkm  before  a 
Magistrate,  the  Evidence  tfacnon  given  should  be  ml- 
formly  set  forth  in  the  Reoont— By  several  Hob.  Mbx^ 
BBaa,  ftom  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (In- 
land).— By  Sir  Jokw  Owbb,  tnm  sevcml  Places,  for 
Repeal  of  Duty  on  Marine  Insozancea.— -By  Vvcial  How. 
Mbm BBaa,  ftom  various  Plaees,  for  LordsT  Day  BQL^By 
Mr.  Plumptbi  and  Sir  Jobw  Owbm,  from  various  Places, 
against  Turnpike  Trusts'  Consolidation  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Lambtow,  from  Sunderland,  for  Removal  of  Jewish 
Disabilities.— By  Mr.  Stbwabt  MACKBWsrB,  ftom 
Laurencekirk,  for  Alteration  of  BurghsT  Barony  (Scotland) 
Bill.— By  Sir  R.  Musobatb,  ftom  Waterfoid,  for 
Revision  of  Grand  Jury  Taiation  (Irdand). — By  eavsnl 
Hok.  MBMBBBa,  ftom  varoius  PbMsee,  for  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  Committee  to  require  from  Private  Banks  an 
Acecwttt  of  their  Liabititiesand  Assets. 

Church  Ratbb.]  Mr.  Tennyson  UEgn^ 
court  said,  he  had  two  petitions  to  preaeat 
frotu  St  Mary's,  Newington,  complaining  of 
Church-rates.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  petitioners,  that  sixteen  years 
ago  an  Act  was  passed  for  bnikling  two 
new  churches  in  tnat  parisby  and  they  com* 
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plained  of  the  heavy  expense  that  had 
been  thereby  incurred,  and  «f  the  heayy 
amount  of  rate  that  had  been  imposed  on 
the  parish  to  meet  that  expense.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  3>000  persons.  It 
was  held  out  at  the  time  the  Act  passed^ 
that  only  10,000/.  would  be  charged  on 
the  parish,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
expense  would  be  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  building  new  churches.  Since 
the  Act  was  passed  34^000/.  had  been  le- 
vied off  the  parish  in  the  shape  of  Church, 
rates,  for  buUding  and  furnishing  these  two 
churches.  The  trustees  were  in  debt,  be- 
sides, 20,000/.  and  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners had  paid  16,000/.,  making  altoge- 
ther 70,000/.  for  the  building  and  outfit  of 
these  churches.  So  that,  after  deducting 
what  had  been  paid  by  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, an  expense  of  40,000/.  had  been 
incurred  over  and  above  what  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  could  be  justly  called 
upon  to  pay.  At  present,  the  maintenance 
of  these  churches  cost  the  parish  1,000/. 
a-year.  He  apprehended  that  there  had 
been  a  misappropriation  of  the  trust  money 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  The  only  re- 
medy the  Act  gave  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  was  no  remedy 
at  all.  There  was  no  knowing  to  what  an 
extent  this,  expenditure  might  go,  if  Par- 
liament did  not  interfere.  The  trustees 
were  self-elected,  and  they  considered 
themselves  irresponsible.  Great  distress 
had  been  occasioned  in  the  parish  by  the 
heaviness  of  the  rates,  and  no  less  than 
2,000  distress  warrants  had  been  issued  to 
enforce  them.  The  aflfair  had  created  in 
the  parish  such  an  alienation  from  the 
Church  of  England,  that  last  week  at  a 
vestry,  when  there  were  800  present,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  not  to  pay  any  more 
Church-rates.  In  this  parish,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,  there  were  not  less  than 
90,000  Dissenters.  The  petitioners  prayed 
fat  redress,  and  that  the  trustees  should  he 
made  elective  by,  and  responsible  to,  the 
parish. 

Mr.  Hawes  rose  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  Colleague.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion, whenever  the  question  of  Church-rate 
was  before  the  House,  to  bring  this  special 
case  under  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  apprehended  that, 
if  the  parish  had  anything  to  complain  of, 
it  could  obtain  redress  by  an  application  to 
the  King's  Bench. 

Mr.  Tennyson  UEynoouri  said,  the  Act 
gave  only  the  power  (^  appeal  to  the  Quar« 
tecSessi^ 


Mr.  Wilks  said,  that  many  similar  local 
Bills  had  been  passed,  of  which  the  same 
complaint  was  now  to  be  made.  Ten  times 
the  amount  of  money  contemplated  by 
such  Acts  had  been  afterwards  levied  on 
the  parishes,  and  they  had  no  remedy  but 
that  most  inefficient  one— »of  an  appeal  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Casb  of  Dr.  Mulholi«akd.3       Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson  rose  to  present  a  petition 
wtth  which  he  had  been  intrusted  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  MulhoUand,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  in   Ireland,    who    prayed  the 
House  to  adopt  some  legislative  enactment 
to  cause  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  fairly  observed  in  Ireland.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
lay  before  it  the  statement  contained  in  the 
petition,  which  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
do  with  as  much  accuracy  as  he  could,  as 
he  differed  in  religious  opinion  from   the 
rev.   Gentleman  from  whom  the  petition 
emanated.     The  petitioner,  after  stating 
that  a  serious  injury  had  been  inflicted  on 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  availed 
himself  of  a  court  of  common  law  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  an  attack  on  his  character, 
proceeded  to  state,  that  he  was  educated 
m  the  college  of  Maynooth,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1815,  that  he  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  eight  years, 
and  made  very  creditable  progress  in  his 
divinity  studies,  and  that  he  returned  to 
Ireland  in  1826,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  titular  Bishop  of 
Armagh  to  the  parish  of  Termonfechin,  in 
the  county  of  Louth.      He  stated  that 
that  parish  was  in  the  nature  of  what  was 
called,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  it  diat  a  clergyman  had  to  his 
parish.    He  stated,  that  in  the  year  1833 
there  were  disturbances  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  and  that  a  brother  clergyman  ac- 
cused the  petitioner  of  beine  an  enoourager 
of  them.     He  stated,  that  his  character  was 
injured  to  such  an  extent  by  the  accusa- 
tion, that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law  for  redress.    He  did  not 
do  so,  however,  without  having  first  applied 
to  the  Catholic  Primate  for  that  redreo. 
Having  waited  six  months,  and  having  re- 
ceived BO  answer  to  his  application  to  that 
quarter,  he  brought  an  action  in  the  Court 
ci  Common  Pleas,  Dublin,  where  he  got  a 
verdict,  and  recovered  damages,  certainly 
to  a  small  amount— namely,  one  farthing. 
In  oonfiequenoe  of  his  having  appealed  tQ 
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Ibt  Iftwt  of  his  counUy  in  this  way, 
most  unwi^rraatable  proceeding;8  had  been 
•dopted  towsirds  him.  He  states,  that  id 
the  first  place  he  was,  on  the  6ih  Novem- 
ber»  1833,  suspended  by  Dr.  Kelly,  who 
bad,  only  four  days  previous  to  that  date, 
declared  that  Dr.  Mulholland  was  good- 
hearted,  pious,  and  learned.  The  petl* 
tioner  then  submitted  in  person  his  case  to 
the  congregation  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  at  Rome ;  and  the  letters  which 
be  received  directed  that  he  should  be 
re-instated.  He  was  not,  however,  re-in* 
•Uted. 

Mr.  WUliamB  Wynn  rose  to  order.  He 
had,  yesterday,  protested  against  the  use- 
less and  most  inconvenient  practice  of  en* 
tertaining  petitions  with  respect  to  which 
the  House  could  neither  investigate  the 
alleged  grounds  of  complaint,  nor  aflford 
any  practical  relief.  In  the  present  in* 
stance,  the  petitioner  complained,  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  income  of  his 
living,  arising,  as  it  appeared,  out  of  funds 
which  bad  not  been  provided  by  the  state, 
over  which,  therefore,  the  Legislature  could 
have  no  control ;  and  that  a  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Ireland  had  not  duly  attended  to 
letters  from  Rome.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  House  to  receive  such  a  petition ;  if 
they  did,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  counter-statement, 
although  the  House  could  pronounce  no 
opinion  whatever  on  the  subject.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would 
not  lend  the  sanction  of  his  example^ to  a 
practice  like  this,  which  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience  to 
the  public  business. 

Mr.  Sergeant /odbson  was  glad  upon  all 
OCcaaioDft  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  right 
hoQ.  Oeotleman's  experience  respecting 
the  laws  and  usages  of  that  House ;  but 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  submitting,  that 
the  present  case  differed  essentially  from 
iKat  which  was  under  consideration  yes- 
terday. The  complaint  in  the  latter  in- 
stance  was  made  to  the  House,  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  where  it 
fhould  have  been  adjudicated  having  been 
paseed  over ;  but  in  this  instance  those 
tribunals  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
matter;  and  if  the  House  did  not  inter- 
fere, no  relief  whatever  could  be  admi- 
nistered. [Mr.  ffCoimell :  What  is  the 
prayer?]  He  would  read  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  if  the  Honse  would  give  him 
teave.    This  waa  the  prayer  :-•>**  Under 


these  circumstancea  your  petitioner  moat 
humbly  submits  that  it  may  seem  good  to 
your  hon.  House,  and  to  the  Legialature» 
that  some  order  be  taken,  either  by  a  de- 
claratory or  an  enacting  law,  to  provkle 
that  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
be  fairly  observed  as  between  the  several 
orders  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  and  in 
so  far  as  shall  be  compatible  with  tbe  laws 
of  the  country.  And  your  petitioner  will 
ever  pray."  Here,  then,  was  a  man  who 
declared  that  having  by  the  law  of  his 
Church  a  goo  right  to  the  income  arising 
from  his  living  in  the  parish,  he  had  been 
most  unjustly  deprived  of  it,  merely  for 
having  appealed  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
on  the  subject  of  a  civil  injury  which  he 
had  received.  Would  the  House  refuse  in 
such  a  case^ 

Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  order.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  House  could  recognize  the 
canon  law  of  Rome,  or  take  any  means  to 
compel  others  to  conform  to  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett  submitted,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  proper  place  for  taking 
such  a  petition  into  consideration,  and  if 
the  law  did  not  hold  out  any  remedy  for 
tbe  grievance  complained  of,  it  was  their 
duty  to  adopt  the  best  means  of  providing 
a  satisfactory  one.  He  could  see  no  ob- 
jection in  point  of  order  to  the  reception 
of  the  petition,  and  investigating  the  cause 
of  complaint ;  even  although  the  individual 
appealing  to  the  House  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

The  Speaker :  It  appears  to  me  quite 
evident  that  the  petition  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  has  reference  to  a  matter  upon 
which  this  House  can  afford  no  redress  to 
the  party  who  complains  of  having  been 
aggrieved ;  and  if  the  House  should  think 
fit  to  sanction  its  reception,  I  cannot  have 
anv  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  House 
will,  in  so  doing,  introduce  a  most  toooa- 
venient  practice. 

Colonel  Perceval  did  not  presnme  in 
any  way  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
Chairy  but  a  petition  of  a  mnch  leas  im« 
portent  character,  and  not  at  all  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Honse,  having  been 
received  last  night,  be  did  wish  to  press 
upon  the  hon.  Members  opposite  the  ne- 
cessity of  abstaining  firom  making  that  the 
arena  for  uttering  calumnies  against  others 
who  conid  never,  perhaps,  afterwards  dis- 
abuse the  public  mind  of  the  unfoanded 
charges  whtob  hud  been  eireulated  agahi^ 
them.    He  could  not  but  ezpstas  hMsaeif 
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Ug^ly  gratified  tbat  tbis  poHicolar  case 
had  at  length  directed  general  and  aerious 
attention  to  the  aets  of  oppression  and  dea- 
potlsm  practised  in  Irehtnd  towards  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  eleigy  who  re- 
fused  to  become  the  agents  of  political 
agitation  for  party  purposes. 

Mr*  Sergeant  Jack9on  would  not  say 
one  word  more  on  the  subject^  if  in  the 
qnnion  of  the  House  he  was  out  of  order  ; 
but  if  he  were  not  actually  transgressing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  House^  he 
hoped  they  would  allow  him^  as  an  act  of 
favour  and  indulgence^  to  state  briefly  the 
circumstances  of  this  gentleman's  com- 
plaint. It  should  be  recollected  that  there 
was  something  very  extraordinary  in  the 
features  of  the  case.  He  could  have  no 
personal  or  party  motive  in  view ;  hb  re^ 
Ijgious  opinions  were  altogether  different 
from  those  entertained  by  the  petitioner ; 
and  the  fact  was,  although  it  might  appear 
singular  to  some  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  matters  in  Ireland,  the  petitioner 
had  applied  to  two  hon.  and  learned 
Grentlemen,  both  Members  of  that  House^ 
to  present  the  petition,  but  was  told  by 
one  that  he  would  be  denounced  if  he 
dared  to  do  so,  and  was  recommended  by 
the  other  implicitly  to  submit  without  re- 
monstrance to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
for  the  House  could  afford  him  no  relief 
whatever.  He  spoke  with  great  deference, 
but  the  petition  was  most  respectfully 
worded :  in  his  opinion  it  was  quite  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  entertain  it. 

The  Speaker:  1  have  merely  to  offer 
this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  all 
hon*  Members.  I  have  always  understood 
that  when  any  hon.  Member  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House,  he  first  made 
himself  responsible  to  the  House  that  it 
contained  no  improper  language,  or  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  House 
c^  Commons;  and  secondly,  that  he  was 
supposed  to  exerdse  a  beooiiiiiig  discaretion 
as  to  the  possibility  or  uwipoety  of  Par- 
lianenft  granting  any  relief  in  tha  matter. 
I  am  sura  1  need  not  Indicate  to  the 
House  the  great  inconvenience  which  must 
lanilt  bant  hon.  Members  pursuing  a  cmi«^ 
trary  practice,  both  in  reference  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  proceeding  of  the  House,  and 
the  progress  of  public  ousiness. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  had  carefully  pe- 
rused the  petition,  and  he  could  confidently 
state  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it^  there  occurred  no  improper  expres- 
sion whatever  towards  Uiat  House.  It 
was    throughout   most   respectful   in  its 


languaga.  In  that  respaot  he  trustad 
should  be  considered  as  haviag  done  hie 
duty;  and,  as  to  the  second  pmbt,  li» 
must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a  pedtioa 
precisely  similar  to  this  had  been  prai* 
sented  and  received  in  the  other  House 
without  the  slightest  objection.  He  hoped 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  course  he  had  pursued.  He 
felt  on  all  occasions  the  utmost  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  petitbns  of  those  who  had 
grievances  to  complain  of,  provided  they 
were  respectfully  worded,  and  not  inoon* 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  Parliament.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  he  should  still  be  allowed 
in  this  case — 

The  Speaker:  Order  I  Order!  I  can 
have  no  personal  feeling  in  this  matter; 
and  having  already  stated  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  general  rule  of  the  Hous^  and 
which  public  convenience  requires  should 
be  closely  adhered  to,  I  must  leave  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  exer* 
dse  of  his  own  discretion,  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  proceeding  further  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  he  had  merely 
stated  the  whole  material  facts  of  the 
case.  The  petitioner  complained  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  all  means  o(  subsist- 
ence by  his  spiritual  superiors,  for  no  other 
offence  than  that  he  had  brought  an  ac« 
tion  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
certain  slanders  which  had  been  propa. 
gated  against  him.  He  had  applied  again 
and  again  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  for 
redress,  but  without  any  chance  of  obtaining 
it ;  and  if  the  House  did  not  interpose  he 
must  be  left  penny  less.  Under  these  eiiw 
cumstances  he  should  move  that  the  peti- 
tion be  brought  up. 

Mr.  WiUiame  Wynn  contended  hat  the 
House  oould  take  no  cogmxanee  of  the 
matter.  The  Church  of  Rome  must  be 
considered  in  Ireland  at  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, and  the  State  had  no  eontraL 
whatever  over  the  funds  attached  to  ita 
livinga  No  relief,  therefore,  oould  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  case.  If  the  oierg^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Choreh  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  State,  the  Hmne 
might  have  had  some  jurisdiction ;  hot 
that  not  being  the  cas^  it  waa  imposnble 
for  the  House  to  entertain  the  petition. 

The  Aiiome^Gfmeral  waa  disposed  to 
receive  the  petition,  becausei,  however  ab- 
surd it  might  be,  it  prayed  that  the  lew 
should  be  altered,  mad  in  that  view  it 
certainly  came  within  the  jurisdictinn  of  the 
Houa9.    He  had  no  deubt  if  a  Bill  wqne 
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iatrodoced  for  the  purpose  of  makm^  the 
ctnon  law  of  Rome  the  law  of  this  country, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  nation  would 
be  found  to  he  against  it.  However,  ah- 
surdj  the  prayer  being  practicable^  the 
petition  should  be  reoeiv^. 

Mr.  Henry  QraUan  denied  that  any 
hon.  Member  could  be  denounced  in  Ire* 
land  for  discharging  his  duties  in  that 
House.  With  respect  to  the  merits  of 
this  petition,  he  assured  hon.  Members 
opposite,  that  a  decided  case  had  been  made 
out  against  this  unfortunate,  but  ill-advised 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  having  been  di- 
rectly appealed  to,  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  he  had  the  express  author- 
ity of  Dr.  MulhoUand  for  the  statement 
he  had  made,  that  in  the  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil),  at  his  own 
house,  in  Mount-street,  on  the  12th  of 
May  last,  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, on  being  requested  to  present  the 
petition,  said  '*  No,  no ;  I  cannot,  I  shall 
be  denounced,  and  so  will  you.  Dr.  Mul- 
hoUand, if  we  proceed."  The  other  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
was  the  Member  for  Dublin,  now  for  Kil- 
kenny, who  told  Dr.  MulhoUand  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  an  unqualified 
submission  to  his  spiritual  superior. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  he  had 
received  a  statement  from  the  rev.  Dr. 
CroUy,  in  which  he  denied  all  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Scarlett  hoped,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  would  not  for  ever  re- 
main alien  to  the  law.  It  was  impossible 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  con- 
tinue to  be  propagated  without  the  pale  of 
the  law.  A  majority  of  those  who  pro. 
fossed  it  felt,  he  believed,  well  a£fected  to 
the  state;  a  very  large  body  of  the  priests, 
as  he  was  informed,  who  rafused  to  coun- 
tenance agitation,  were  persecuted  and  op. 
pressed,  as  the  petitioner  in  the  present 
instance  had  undoubtedly  been.  If  the 
House  on  inquiry  should  find  such  to  be 
the  case,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  consider  what  means  could 
be  adopted  best  calculated  to  cure  the  eviL 

Mr.  (yConnell  had  no  wish  to  conceal 
from  the  House  that  he  had  recommended 
Dr.  MulhoUand  to  submit  to  his  spiritual 
superiors,  because  in  fact,  no  relia  could 
otherwise  be  afforded  him.  The  petition 
was  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it ;  and 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  it  was  only 
VBf  utred,  in  order  that  statements  in^ht 


be  made  towards  his  superiors,  which  they 
denied,  and  said  they  were  whoUy  destitute 
of  truth.  He  thought  ihat  Dr«  Mulhol- 
land  had  already  given  scandal  enough, 
and  therefore  he  reoommended  that  gen* 
tleman  not  to  press  the  matter  fur&er. 
He  had  no  remedy,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
he  ought  to  have  none.  If  he  preferred 
a  church  supported  by  the  State,  he  might 
leave  the  Catholic  Church — he  was  in  a 
fair  way  for  it.  The  Catholics  did  not 
want  him  to  remain  with  them,  if  he  went 
into  a  church  supported  and  regulated  by 
the  law — ^if  he  left  that  church  for  which 
the  law  did  nothing,  and  which  was  only 
the  better  supported  on  that  veiy  account, 
and  if  he  attached  himself  to  the  law 
church,  to  which  the  law  assigned  emolu- 
ments, he  might  have  his  legal  remedy* 
but  whUe  he  continued  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  had  no  such  resort- 
In  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  opinion,  Dr* 
CroUy  had  conducted  himself  in  the  kind^ 
est  and  most  humane  manner  towards  the 
petitioner,  and  had  recommended  him  to 
three  curacies,  but  none  of  them  would 
have  him. 

Mr.  Bellew  maintained  that  the  charges 
in  the  petition  were  without  foundation, 
and  read  an  extract  from  the  printed  reso- 
lutions passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese,  compli- 
menting Dr.  Kelly  for  having  dismissed 
the  petitioner.  From  the  discussion  which 
bad  taken  place  elsewhere  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  more 
reason  than  ever  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  Sate ;  otherwise  they  would  see  their 
independence  completely  destroyed.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
separated  from  the  State. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 


OFFicBBfi  OF  THE  HouBB.]  Mr.  Hume 
moved  Resolutions  for  cairying  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
whose  anxious  desire  had  been  to  do  aU  in 
their  power  to  render  justice  to  every  in- 
dividual. The  foUowing  RaKdutions  were 
then  agreed  to:— 

"  That  this  House  agree  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Select  Committee, 
that  the  annual  sum  of  9 111.  be  allowed 
to  Mr.  John  Pratt,  the  head  doorkeeper, 
during  the  time  he  shall  continue  to  per.. 
form  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  Ueu  of  aU 
salaty,  fees,  gratuities;!  and  emoluments 
I  whalsoeTor, 
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'*  That  the  anniial  Bum  of  874/.  be  | 
idlowedto  Mr.  F.WilliaiaSy  the  under  door- 
keeper, during  the  time  he  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  lieu 
of  all  salary,  fees,  gratuities,  and  emolu- 
ments whatsoever. 

''That  the  annual  salary  of  each  of  the 

door-keepers,  after  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr. 

Williams  shall  retire,  be  400/.,  in  lieu  of 

all  fees,  gratuities,  and  emoluments  what- 

oeter." 

The  other  resolutions  to  the  13th,  in- 
clusive, were  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  1 4th  Resolution  being  proposed, 

"  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  future  establishment  of 
the  Members'  waiting-room,  be  approved/' 

Mr.  Wigney  said,  that  he  thought  that 
in  comparison  with  the  salaries  provided 
for  some  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  and 
which  he  did  not  consider  too  much,  the 
allowance  of  one  individual  who  had  very 
arduous  duties  to  perform  was  exceed- 
ingly disproportionate.  He  alluded  to  the 
individual  who  attended  in  the  Members* 
lower  waiting-room.  At  present  the  income 
of  that  individual  amounted  to  upwards  of 
600/.  per  annum  ;  from  guinea  fees  alone 
be  received  560/.,  but  of  this  he  paid  200/. 
per  annum,  and  he  had  also  to  pay  an 
assistant  and  porter.  That  individual  had 
filled  that  situation  for  6fteen  years,  which 
included  seventeen  Sessions,  and  during 
that  time  he  had  never  been  absent  from 
his  post  a  single  day.  His  room  was 
opened  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  he 
remained  there  until  the  House  rose  at 
night,  and  more  need  not  be  said  to  show 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties  he  had 
to  perform.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  proposing  as  an  amendment,  "That 
the  salary  of  Thomas  Collett  be  400/.  a- 
year,  instead  of  200/.  a-year,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  satisfy  all  parties.  However, 
if  the  hon.  Member  had  attended  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  he  would 
find  that  this  individual  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  He  had  been  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  1833,  and  he  stated, 
that  he  was  not  on  the  establishment,  but 
that  be  had  been  put  into  his  situation  by 
Mrs.  Rawlinson,  with  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Seymour.  That  his  whole  receipts 
did  not  exceed  above  425/.  a-year,  out  of 
which  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Rawlinson  300L  a- 
y«ar,'io  that  the  amount  he  received  him- 
f^f  did  not  exceed  126/.  a-year.    The 


Committee  thought  that,  on'  the  whole, 
they  had  dealt  liberally  with  him,  for^  in* 
stead  of  holding  his  situation  at  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Rawlinson,  he  now  held  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  House,  and  had  the 
chance  hereafter  of  being  promoted  to  a 
higher  salary.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  no 
doubt  that  if  Mr.  Collet  chose  to  retire  to- 
morrow the  Serjeant-at-Arms  would  get 
as  good  a  man  to  perform  the  duties  for 
100/.  a-year. 

Mr.  Wigney  said,  that  in  the  amend- 
ment he  had  proposed  he  had  no  intention 
to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  Committee. 
If  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  him 
he  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  E^tcouTt  moved,  '*  That  the  annual 
sum  of  778/.  be  allowed  to  Mr.  John 
Bellamy,  the  deputy  house-keeper,  during 
the  time  he  shnll  continue  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  in  lieu  of  all  salary, 
fees,  gratuities,  and  emoluments,  whatso- 
ever; and  that  the  annual  sum  of  300/. 
be  allowed  to  him  for  the  servants  requisite 
to  keep  the  House,  the  Committee,  and 
other  rooms,  passages,  &c.,  clean." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Select  Committee  were  in  his  opinion  the 
best  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Hou8e« 
It  lay,  however,  with  the  House  to  adopt 
or  depart  from  them,  and  to  say,  whether 
one  rule  should  be  laid  down  for  the  re* 
muneration  of  the  housekeeper  and  another 
for  the  messengers. 

Sir  James  Graltam  thought  it  right  to 
abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee^ 
and  suggested  that  the  salaries,  when  fixed 
should  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Resoluttont  of 
the  Committee  agreed  to* 

Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors.]  Mr. 
OUIan  in  moving  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair,  and  the  House  go  into 
Committee  upon  the  Sale  of  Spirituous 
Liquors'  Bill,  stated  it  to  be  his  wish,  that 
the  law  should  be  carried  into  operation  as 
to  spirits  sold  on  the  premises. 

Sir  George  Clerk  considered  that  the 
present  Bill  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  persons  to  spend  more  money  in 
the  purchase  of  spirits  than  at  the  time  of 
using  them  they  were  able  to  pay  for. 
The  supporters  of  this  Bill  had,  in  his 
opinion,  made  out  no  case  for  the  alter- 
ation. He  moved  as  an  amendmenti 
that  the  Bill  be  committed  that  dayiix 
>  months. 
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Mr.  Buckingham  felt  mat  plaasute  in 
•eocmding  that  niotioii.  If  they  legislated 
at  all,  let  them  do  this  at  least,  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  men  to  get  intoxicated, 
and  not  to  increase  the  facilities  for  doing 


wo* 


Mr.  Hume  thought  it  was  vain  for  men 
to  suppose  that  they  could  keep  persons  soher 
hy  means  of  legislation* 

Mr.  Pease  regarded  this  as  a  Bill  to 
enahle  fraudulent  publicans  to  take  advan« 
tage  of  intoxicated  customers,  to  the  utter 
rum  of  the  families  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Gillon  was  disposed  to  adopt  an 
amendment,  which  would  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  all  liquors  drunk  upon 
the  premises. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  gouig  into  Committee,  in  order  that  it 
might  then  receive  such  alterations  as  would 
be  considered  desirable.  He  was  most 
willing  to  admit  the  inefficacy  of  the  law 
on  this  subject,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Goulbum  did  not  consider  that 
an  alteration  as  to  the  consumption  of 
spuits  upon  the  premises,  and  giving  a 
liberty  upon  that  subject,  was  at  all  an 
improvement  in  the  existing  law.  The 
question  was,  whether,  by  sanctioning  this 
Bill,  they  would  afford  a  temptation  to  the 
poor  man  to  ruin  hb  family  ? 

Mr.  Wakley  stated,  that  no  application 
had  been  made  to  him  from  a  single  pub- 
lican to  support  this  Bill.  If  they  had 
the  means  of  preventing  the  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  they  certainly  should  not  re- 
lax those  means,  particularly  when  they 
saw  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the 
use  of  those  liquors.  As  to  liquors  not 
being  drunk  upon  the  premises,  as  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  anything  but  an  improvement ;  as, 
instead  of  the  man  consuming  the  stuff 
himself,  he  would  infuse  the  poison  amongst 
the  faadlies  of  cottagers. 

Mr.  Po^/tfr  observed,  that  whenever  the 
people  attempted  to  amuse  themselves, 
they  were  interfered  with,  and  their  only 
resource,  therefore,  was  going  to  the  gin 
shop. 

Colonel  Thompson  desired  to  state,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  Member 
for  Finsbury,  that  he  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion, nun^erously  signed,  from  publicans, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  present 
law.  lie  should  be  glad  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  if  hethouffht 
tlu^  iijtended  there  should  be  an  equauty 
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in  the  legislation  for   different  daises  tif 
society.     The  rioh,  sureily  did  not  neaa 
to  say  they  had  any  exclusive  claim  to 
lecture  the  poor  upon  sobriety.  For  hu  owa 
part,  he  would  take   an  assembly  of  rich 
men,  chosen  by  any  test  or  qnalification 
that  might  be  fixed  upon,  and  he  would  ven* 
ture  to  say,  there  would  be  found  among 
them  more  instances  of   disgraceful  dis- 
order from  excessive  use  of  strong  liquors^ 
whether  drunk  upon  the  premises  or  not, 
he  did  not  feel  competent  to  say,  than  in 
any  assembly  of  operatives  he  ever  attended 
in  his   life.     If  hon.  Gentlemen  doubted 
this,  he  would  invite  them  to  accompany 
him  to  an  assembly  of  operatives,  and  see. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  desired  it,  he  would  in 
six  weeks  produce  a  committee  of  opera- 
tives,   class -leaders    among    the    people 
called  Methodbts,  if  that  would  be  a  re. 
commendation,  who  should  take  charge  of 
all  that  hon.  Gentlemen  should  drink,  de- 
termine when  they  should  pay  their  wioe 
bills,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of 
those  desolate  ladies  and  forsaken  children 
who  were  sorrowing  at  home,  while  the 
Gentleman  was  indulging  at  a  fashionable 
tavern.      But  would  the  rich  submit  to 
this ;  if  not,  why  did  they  impose  it  on  the 
poor?      He   could  point  out  much  better 
ways  of  promoting  sobriety   amone  the 
poor,    than    legislating    for    their    drink. 
Allow  them  to  get  knowledge  ;  take  off 
the  taxes   upon    their  press;  remove  the 
imposts  which  prevented  any  man  of  the 
richer    classes,    who    desired    to    improve 
them,  from  reaching  or  gettine  at  them  ; 
— he  was  rather  sore  upon  this  subject, 
because,  as  was  well  known,  he  had  the 
prospect  of  a  red  cap  and  prison  dress  ;— 
but  do  this,  and  there  would  be  effected 
what  would  never  be  reached  by  regulating 
drinks.      There  should  be  some    fairness 
upon  these  points ;    and  if  the  rich  refused 
to  deal  fairly  with    the   poor  now,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  that  state  of 
things  to  which  the  world  was  tending. 

Sir  Boberi  Baleson  did  not  know  what 
company  the  hon.  Member  fbr  Hull  kept^ 
but  in  Uie  company  he  kept,  he  never  saw 
any  instances  of  the  intoxication  spoken  of 
by  that  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  BroLherUm  supported  the  amend* 
ment.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hull  had 
himself  shown,  that  education  could  not 
prevent  drunkenness.  He  thoueht  the 
House  should  not  remove  any  oi  the  re* 
straints  upon  it.  The  law,  perhaps,  could 
not  make  men  sober,  nor  honest  either. 
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bot  if  they  wished  to  preserve  the  frait  in 
a  garden  untouched  by  thieves  ;  the  worst 
thing  they  could  do,  was  to  break  down 
the  hedge. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appeared 
OB  the  original  motion.  Ayes  16;  Noes 
52—Majority  37. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

Civil  Bill  Courts  (laELAHD).]]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  on 
the  Civil  Bill  Courts  (Ireland)  Bill. 

C  auses  39  to  45  were  agreed  to,  with 
verbal  amendments. 

On  the  schedule  providing,  that  the 
assistant  barrister  receive  his  fee  of  one 
shilling  on  '' signing  *'  the  decree  being 
put,  an  amendment  was  moved,  that  he  be 
entitled  to  the  fee  on  merely  **  pronounc- 
ing "  it. 

TbercMpon  the  Committee  divided  on 
the  original  clause.  Ayes  43;  Noes  21—- 
Aiajority  22. 

The  House  resumed. 


IJOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  30,  1836. 

MiinJTB.3  BiUi.  Read  •  third  Usm:— lartTuiiMBt  of 
fhiriiw  (ScoUjund)  t  Rcnrttue  Deptftmeat  SeeuritiM.i — Read 
•  ieoond  time :-— Ch^peb  of  Eaae  (Ireland)  {  Petty  Seaionx 
(Irdaad)  i  Poor  RatM.— Rflid  a  flnttime  ^Imprisoninent 
for  Debt. 

FMitSoM  imicnted.  By  the  Muqam  of  WwrMivsraR, 
ikam  8L  AMph,  Ibr  the  Ixidi  Mnnieipal  Corporattonir  Bill 
a*  lent  vp  from  the  Comnioos*— ^By  L<»d  Lyhdhumr>» 
tnm  Coneenratire  Society,  LiTerpool,  praying  the  Houia 
to  mjat  an  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  Rights,  Inde> 
pendenee,  faad  PriTUe|geB.~By  Vboount  UntaovKnt, 
tnm  FnmliDgbami  Sunderland,  against  Uie  payment  of 
Chuidi  Rateet  and  torn  tha  DisMOtan  of  Chatham,  ftur 
Reliet 

MuviciPiiL  Corporations  (Irb- 
x.Ai7L.)3  ^^^  EUenborough  said,  that  the 
Committee  appointed  by  their  Lordships 
to  draw  up  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
amendments  of  the  other  House  to  their 
Lordships'  amendments  to  the  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill  had  agreed  to  their 
Report,  which  he  would  now  read  to  their 
Lordships,  and  then  call  upon  their  Lord- 
Bhtps  to  concur  in  the  Report.  The  noble 
Lord  read  as  follows  : — 

<*The  Lords  participate  in  the  conTiction 
expressed  by  the  Commons  that  a  good  cor- 
resp<n)dence  between  the  two  Houses  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  British  monarchy, 
and  ft  is  always  a  subject  of  regret  to  them 
when,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they 
at«  compelled  to  take  a  different  view  of  any 
important  measure  from  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

<«The  Lords  are  earnestly  desirous  of  re- 
noring  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  of 
promoting  all  well-considered  measures  of 
liBproT«mMit  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
XisfdoBif 


^Impressed  with  these  feelings  the  Lords 
were  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Commons 
in  carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  important 
objects  of  the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Muni* 
cipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  although  there 
was  one  principle  in  that  Bill  in  which  thej 
were  unable  to  concur. 

*•  They  assented  to  the  dissolution  of  Cor- 
porations, the  practical  effect  of  whose  consti« 
tution  is  a  subject  of  reasonable  dissatisfac* 
tion. 

It  did  not  appear  to  them  advisable  to 
establish  in  their  place  that  particular  form,  of 
local  government  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Commons,  but  they  were  not  without  the  hops 
that  the  two  Houses  might  agree  upon  provi- 
sions which,  accomplishing  at  once  their  com- 
mon object,  of  removing  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, might  at  the  same  time  secure  the  due 
administration  of  justice  in  cities  and  towns« 
preserve  the  corporate  property  for  their 
respective  benefit^  and  leave  tneir  local  govern- 
ment under  Acts  voluntarily  adopted. 

^'The  Lords  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  generally  expedient  to  introduce,  in  the 
form  of  amendments,  matters  which  may  seem 
to  require  the  more  mature  consideration 
which  is  given  in  its  successive  stages  to  an 
original  Bill ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  procedure  appeared  to  be 
that  which  enabled  the  Lords  to  make  the 
fullest  communication  of  their  views  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

''The  Lords  remain  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment proposed  by  the  Commons  would,  in 
the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  be  the  present  cause 
of  party  triumph,  and  the  continued  source  of 
party  and  religious  dissension. 

''Tlie  Lords  earnestly  desire  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Ireland  :  they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  a 
measure  which  would,  in  their  apprehension^ 
supply  new  occasions  of  collision  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  different  creeds  and  principles. 

"  They  are  prepared  to  do  equal  justice  to 
all ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  assumed  that,  by 
the  grant  of  similar  institutions  to  countries 
differing  in  their  circumstances,  equal  justice 
will  be  done. 

"  The  Lords  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  now  made  by  the  CommMMpJJiat 
(Corporations,  as  re-constructed  by  the  Bltl^ 
shall  be  confined  to  twelve  cities  and  towns, 
because  it  is  in  those  cities  and  towns  of 
larger  population  that  the  most  extensive  evils 
would,  in  their  opinion,  result  from  such  re* 
construction. 

^'The  Lords  disagree  to  the  amendment 
whereby  the  existing  Corporations  are  to  be 
continued  in  eighteen  towns.  They  are  reluc« 
tant  to  circumscribe  the  extent  of  the  general 
relief  they  deem  it  expedient  to  grant. 

"  Neither  are  the  Lords  prepared  to  coacur 
in  the  proposition  that  the  Act  of  Uie  9th  year 
of  the  late  King  George  the  Fourth,  to  make 
provision  for  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
Watching  of  towns  in  Ireland,  and  to  gi?e  the 
power  of  taxation  for  snchpnrpotei  to  tieottre 
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commissiooerSy  should  be  impoaed  upon  twenty 
cities  and  towns.  Anxious  that  there  should 
exist  the  power  of  taxation  for  local  purposes 
wherever  its  existence  might  be  desired  by  the 
inhabitants!  to  be  taxed,  the  Lords  had  not 
suggested  any  alteration  of  that  Act.  They 
had  afforded  new  inducements  to  its  voluntary 
adoption  by  giving  the  means  of  placing  the 
surplus  property  of  the  Corporations  to  be 
abolished  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners 
who  might  be  elected  in  the  towns  with 
which  such  Corporations  are  respectively 
connected. 

"The  Lords  readily  acquiesce  in  the  desire 
of  the  Commons,  that,  whenever  that  Act  may 
be  adopted,  the  whole  corporate  property  shall 
be  at  once  transferred  to  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners,  elected  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

**  But  the  Lords  must  call  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Commons,  that  hitherto  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  in  Ireland  have  very  generally 
refrained  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
power  of  local  government  and  taxation  so 
offered  to  them.  To  render  indispensable  the 
election  of  Commissioners,  to  whom  would  be 
confided  the  power  of  raising  taxes  for  local 
purposes,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  adopted  in  the  reform 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Great  Britain, 
but  the  Lords  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the 
proposed  intervention  of  the  Legislature  to 
overrule  a  manifest  reluctance  to  be  so  go- 
verned, and  to  be  so  taxed,  would  not,  as  the 
Commons  appear  to  anticipate,  have  any  ten- 
dency to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  or  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  union. 

''  The  Lords  have  abstained  from  insisting 
upon  several  amendments  to  which  the  Com- 
mons appear  to  attach  much  importance. 

**  They  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  officers 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  should  be  removed  from  local  influ- 
ence, and  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Crown. 

^'They  have  willingly  consented  not  to 
insist  upon  amendments  which  conflicted  with 
the  immediate  application  of  the  principle 
thus  established. 

''  It  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  the 
Lords  if  their  adherence  to  the  more  import- 
ant amendments  made  by  them  in  the  Bill,  and 
their  inability  to  concur  in  the  new  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  Commons,  should  have  the 
effect  of  leaving  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
without  a  full  aiid  present  remedy. 

"The  Lords  will,  however,  still  entertain 
the  hope  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
maintaining  the  good  understanding  which 
happDy  subsists  between  them,  and  zealously 
co-operating  in  the  discharge  of  their  common 
duty  to  the  country,  may  at  no  distant  period 
devise  such  measures  of  reform  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  local  affairs  as  may  give  real 
contentment,  by  effecting  real  improvement, 
tod  promote  prosperity  by  promoting  social 


and  religious  peace  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland : — 

**  Because  the  retention  of  the  preamble  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  other  amendments  on  which 
they  insist. 

"  Because  the  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  practically  extinguished 
all  existing  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Lords  having  assented  to  that  pro- 
vision, the  question  between  the  two  Houses 
is  no  longer  whether  Corporations  should  be 
abolished,  but  whether  they  should  be  re-con- 
structed. 

**  Because  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
the  general  ease  and  contentment  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  cities  and  towns  therein  would  not 
be  effected  without  modifications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  government,  as  applied  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  respectively,  different  from 
and  more  extensive  than  those  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Commons: 

"  Because  the  public  good  is  the  only  true 
object  of  legislation;  and,  according  to  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  that  object  is  to 
be  equally  attained  by  different  measures  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"Because  confidence  in  the  decisions  of 
Parliament  follow  the  well-considered  adaption 
of  measures  to  the  advantage  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  desired ;  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  discontent  would  be  produced  by 
instituting  measures  similar  in  name  but  dis- 
similar in  their  results. 

**  Because  it  is  similar  in  effect  to  another 
provision  contained  in  a  clause  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Commons  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  Bill,  and  the  omission  of  which  is 
proposed  by  the  Lords. 

''  Because  it  is  necessary,  consistently  with 
other  amendments  proposed  by  the  Lords,  to 
make  a  temporary  provision  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  clause 
refers. 

''  Because  the  1st  and  2nd  of  such  Clauses 
contains  regulations  respecting  the  Corpora- 
tions proposed  to  be  abolished. 

'*  Because  the  3rd  of  such  Clauses  contdns 
regulations  respecting  property  held  upon 
charitable  trusts,  and  which  tor  further  reasons 
hereinafter  mentioned  are  insufficient.  Because 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  such  Clauses  con- 
tain regnlations  for  transferring  trusts  and 
powers  under  Acts  of  Parliament^  to  members 
of  the  Corporations,  proposed  to  be  abo- 
lished. 

<<  Because  the  8th,  9th.  10th,  11th,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  15th,  16lh,  17th,  and  18th  of  such 
Clauses  contain  regulations  of  police  which 
the  Lords  consider  to  be  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  for  establishing  a  constabulary 
force  in  Ireland. 

'<  Because  the  remaining  clauses  contain 
regulations  respecting  the  Corporations  pro- 
posed to  be  abolished. 

<<  The  Lords  hare  taken  into  their  coiisi« 
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derattoti  the  reasons  annexed  by  the  Commons 
to  the  proposed  amendment  to  Clanse  1, 
which  reasons  apply  to  other  subsequent 
clauses  to  which  the  Commons  equally  dis- 
agree. 

''  The  Lords  observe  that  the  Bill,  as  passed 
by  the  Commons,  contained  certain  trasts  in 
certain  Corporations,  being  trustees  casually 
in  office  on  a  given  day,  notwithstanding  those 
persons  might  have  ceased  to  hold  any  office, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  were  such  trustees,  and 
that  the  clauses  objected  to  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  detriment  which  might  have  arisen 
from  the  provision  made  by  the  Commons, 
that  all  such  trusts  should  cease  on  a  day 
named ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  then  made 
such  orders  as  he  might  see  fit  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  trustees  and  the  administration  of  the 
trust  estate,  if  Parliament  should  not  have 
otherwise  directed. 

**  The  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  it  wa^  inex- 
pedient to  throw  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  a 
duty  he  could  not  satisfactorily  discharge,  the 
more  especially  as  no  provision  was  made  by 
the  Commons  for  the  security  of  the  trust  pro- 
perty, in  the  event  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor  not  being  in  any  case 
performed. 

''The  Lords  therefore  thought  it  desirable 
to  continue  the  several  trusts  in  the  several 
persons  in  whom  they  were  continued  by  the 
Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
until  Parliament  should  otherwise  provide. 

''The  clauses  objected  to  contain  other 
enactments  obviouslv  necessary  to  meet  cases 
which,  arising  out  ot  the  proposed  abolition  of 
Corporations,  had  not  been  provided  for  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  all  such  enact- 
ments, proceeding  upon  the  same  principle, 
are  of  a  character  subject  to  the  future  direc- 
tion  of  Parliament. 

"For  these  reasons  the  Lords  insist  upon 
these  several  clauses  :— 

"  Because  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  management  or  corporate 
property  when,  by  the  enactments  of  the  Bill 
insisted  upon,  Corporations  shall  be  abo- 
lished. 

"  Because  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  man- 
agement of  such  property  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioners  removed  from  local  influence, 
and  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  duties. 

"Because  the  management  of  an  incon- 
siderable property,  and  the  right  of  nomination 
to  some  offices  of  small  value  required  for  the 
collection  of  such  property,  or  otherwise  ne- 
cessaiy,  cannot,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
LordSy  create  an  influence  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland. 

"Because  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Lords  appears  to  them  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  the  title  to  the  lands  which  the  Com* 
missioners  are  by  that  clause  empowered  to 
purchase. 

"Because  the  provisions  to  which  the  Com- 
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mons  have  disagreed  appear  to  the  Lords  to 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  oir* 
cumstances  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  which 
these  provisions  were  intended  to  apply. 

**  Because  there  are  duties  to  be  performed' 
by  the  officers  to  whom  that  clause  refers 
which  the  Lords  agree  with  the  Commons  in 
regarding  as  highly  important  to  the  mercan* 
tile  and  commercial  interests  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  per* ' 
formance  of  which  no  sufficient  provision 
would  otherwise  be  made.'' 

The  noble  Lord  moved,  their  Lordships, 
that  they  agree  to  the  resolutions. 

Viscount  Melbourne :  My  Lords  after 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  upon  a  recent 
occasion  for  dissenting  from  your  Lord- 
ships, and  after  the  vote  I  gave  upon  that 
occasion,  it  would  be  superfluous  on  my 
part  now  to  say  that  I  do  not  concur  in 
the  reasons  which  we  have  just  heard  frooi 
the  noble  Lord.  I  have  heard  on  the  con- 
trary, with  very  great  concern,  the  course 
which  it  is  proposed  to  follow.  I  think  it 
is  hasty,  and  rash,  and  imprudent,  and 
that  the  reasons  assigned  are  not  sufllcient 
to  justify  the  step  that  has  been  taken. 
After  the  decided  manifestation  of  opinion 
which  your  Lordships  have  shown,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
these  reasons.  It  will,  however^  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  your  Lordships  and 
;  by  the  country^  that  neither  I  nor  the  noble 
,  Lords  who  act  with  me  are  parties  to  these 
proceedings  -,  that  we  distinctly  disclaim 
any  agreement  or  participation  in  them  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  altogether 
disclaim,  disapprove  of,  and  condemn 
them. 

The  reasons  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
agreed  a  conference  should  be  requested 
with  the  Commons. 

A  conference  was  accordingly  held,  at 
which  their  Lordships'  reasons  for  not 
agreeing  with  the  Commons'  amendments 
to  the  Municipal  Bill  for  Ireland  were 
communicated  to  the  Commons. 

AdvowsonsCIrbland.)]  The  Marquess 
of  Westmeath  wished,  before  making  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  unfair,  reprehensible, 
and  cruel  misrepresentation  of  words  used 
by  him  in  the  debate  of  Monday  last.  He 
was  too  sensible  of  his  own  denciencies  to 
offer  any  opinion  except  on  subjects  con- 
nected witl)  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
or  on  topics  on  which  he  was  well  in. 
formed,  aitd  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  when  language  was  put  into  his 
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month  totally  contrary  to  that  which  he 
had  used.  The  mis-statement  to  which  he 
referred  was  contained  in  the  Courier 
newspaper  of  Tuesday,  in  its  account  of 
the  preceding  night's  debate.  That  paper 
stated,  that  he  had  opposed  the  motion, 
and  declared,  with  the  noble  Duke  who  had 

iist  sat  down,  that  nothing  should  induce 
im  to  give  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the 
power  of  taxing  themselves.  What  he  had 
really  said  was,  that  as  it  had  been  im- 
puted to  many  noble  Lords  on  the  same 
side,  that  by  the  course  they  were  taking 
they  were  heaping  injiAy  and  insult  on 
Ireland,  nothing  could  inauce  him  at  least 
to  be  a  party  to  anything  that  could  be 
attended  with  such  consequences,  and  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  hardships  pres. 
sing  on  that  country  to  insist  on  increasing 
the  burden  of  its  taxation.  Having  given 
this  explanation,  he  would  proceed,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
returns  (laid  before  the  House  on  the  2nd 
inst.)  of  the  parishes  in  Ireland  to  which 
the  Crown  presents,  and  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  present.  He  complained  that 
the  returns  had  been  very  incorrectly  made 
out,  and  that,  as  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  had 
included  the  advowsons  of  the  lay  pro- 
prietors in  their  scheme  of  confiscation, 
great  injustice  was  thus  done  to  indivi* 
auals.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  Ireland  to  amend  the  returns  presented 
to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  June  last,  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meath  be  commanded 
forthwith  to  furnish  the  return  already 
sanctioned  by  his  Majesty,  in  answer  to 
the  Address  of  this  House. 

Viscount  Melbourne  thought  that  the 
terms  in  which  the  motion  was  couched 
were  very  vague  and  uncertain.  It  ap. 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  deficiency  which 
the  noble  Lord  wished  to  be  supplied,  and 
the  errors  he  wished  to  be  corrected, 
should  be  pointed  out  rather  more  dis- 
tinctly, for  otherwise  the  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  amend  the  return  would  not 
know  in  what  respect  it  should  be  amend- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
motion,  referring  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
it  was  a  very  unusual  course  to  take,  and, 
he  thought,  unnecessary  and  peremptory. 

1x)rd  EUefihorough  must  oppose  the 
motion,  for  he  thought  it  woula  lead  to 
DO  u«eful  result. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  suggested   to  the 


noble  Marquess   the    propriety  of  with- 
drawing his  motion,  and  putting  it  in  a 

more  convenient  shape. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  the 
words  of  the  motion  were  of  a  very  unusual 
and  offensive  kind.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  could 
authorise  his  Majesty  to  order  any  Bishop 
to  make  or  tu  amend  any  such  return.  He 
must  say,  that  it  would  be  a  very  strong^ 
measure  for  this  House  to  take,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  not  consent  to  it  without 
some  strong  reasons.  He  should  cer- 
tainly feel  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges  of  the  realm 
be  taken  before  such  an  address  be  pre- 
sented. It  appeared  to  him  that  no  suf- 
ficient ground  had  been  laid  for  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  wished 
that  fuller  returns  should  be  obtained,  as 
they  were  absolutely  necesi«ary  for  the 
purposes  of  legislation. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdotvne  recom« 
mended  the  noble  Marquess  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  and  frame  another,  particu- 
lar! ing  the  deficiencies  of  which  he  com- 
plained. To  a  motion  properly  worded 
no  objection  could  be  made. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmealh  saw  clearly 
'  that  his  motion  was  not  properly  worded, 
and  he  would  therefore  beg  permission  to 
withdraw  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Voting  by  Proxy.]  The  Earl  of  Ux^ 
bridge  called  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
an  occurrence  concerning  which  some 
mistake  had  arisen,  and  which  he  was  of 
opinion  should  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  House.  A  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  the  Marquess  of  Angle- 
sey, had  been  entered  amongst  the  proxiea 
in  the  late  division  on  the  Irish  Cor- 
poration Bill.  Now,  some  noble  Lords  had 
imagined,  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  been 
in  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
a  circumstance  which  would  of  course 
rescind  the  entrance  of  his  proxy.  For 
his  own  part  he  (the  Earl  of  Uxbrtdge,) 
understood  that  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey 
had  not  been  there  at  all  since  the  time 
when  he  entered  his  proxy. 

Lord  Kenyan  said,  that  the  name  of  Lord 
Anglesey  had  not  been  called,  and  one  of 
the  clerks  had,  ui)on  the  evening  in  quCvS- 
tion,  said  that  his  proxy  was  rescinded. 
He  (Lord  Ken  von),  therefore,  had  been  of 
opinion  that  the  vote  of  the  noUe  Lord 
should  be  added  to  the  minority. 
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The  Eorl  of  Haddington  had  been  told 
by  some  noble  Lord,  thut  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey  had  been  in  the  House  during 
the  debate. 

Lord  Holland  thought,  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesey  had  not  been  in  the 
House.  Speaking  constitutionally,  the 
Woolsack  was  no  part  of  the  House,  and 
consequently  it  had  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  Chancellors  to  step  forward 
from  the  Woolsack  more  into  the  body  of 
the  House  when  they  wished  to  address 
their  Lordships  upon  any  subject.  If  the 
noble  Marquess,  therefore,  had  passed  the 
Lord  Chancellor  he  certainly  had  been  in 
the  House.  These  were  points  of  some 
intricacy,  ^nd  he  wished  that  a  Select 
Committee  were  appointed  to  report  to 
their  Lordships  upon  the  subject. 

Subject  droppea. 

Counsel  fob  Prisoners.]  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  going  into  Committee  on  the  Pri- 
soners' Counsel  Bill. 

Lord  WharncUffe  entirely  disapproved 
of  this  Bill,  butlie  should  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  until  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill.  On  the  conti*ary,  after  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  taken,  he  thought 
the  Bill  ought  to  pass.  But  he  rose  to 
ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  whether 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  introduce 
a  clause  to  remedy  an  evil,  the  existence  of 
which  he  nointed  out  last  year?  If  he 
understooa  the  principle  of  this  Bill  it  was 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  prisoner.  By  the 
present  law,  if  a  man  had  been  previously 
convicted  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  a 
second  offence,  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
judges  that  the  former  conviction  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  evidence 
he  adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner.  This,  of  course,  brought  the 
prisoner  at  once  before  the  jury  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  him.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  noble  Lord  that  a  clause  might 
with  very  great  propriety  be  introduced 
into  this  Bill  to  alter  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Lord  LyndhurH  was  desirous  that  the 
law  should  be  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  formerly  stood  with  respect  to 
this  point,  and  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  the  effect  proposed, 
provided  the  noble  Duke  would  not  after- 
wards call  it  an  original  Bill.  It  was  his 
iptentioDi  when  io  Committee^  to  propose 


io  strike  out  all  the  clauses  except  the 
first,  as  either  being  unnecessary,  becaiise 
they  went  to  enact  what  was  already  the 
law,  or  because  they  were  enactments 
which  had  no  connexion  with  the  real 
object  of  the  Bill.  He  also  intended  to 
propose  that  the  Bill  should  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  would 
likewise  be  necessary  to  change  the  title 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  now  stated  to  be  an 
Act  to  enable  prisoners  to  make  their 
defence  by  counsel.  As  prisoners  were 
sometimes  tried  where  no  counsel  were 
present,  but  were  defended  by  attorneys, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  words  '*  or 
attorney**  to  be  in  the  preamble. 
The  House  went  into  Committee. 
On  the  1  st  Clause 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  he  had 
had  communication  with  a  very  eminent 
judge  in  Ireland,  who  had  great  experience 
as  a  criminal  judge,  and  he  had  stated  that 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  Bill  would  nut  be, 
upon  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  prisoner 
himself.  He  would  confine  the  right  of 
the  prisoner  to  address  the  jury  where  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  previously 
done  so.  Much  time  might  be  saved  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  if  this  course  were 
adopted,  for  however  their  Lordships 
might  wish  to  avoid  using  time  as  an 
argument,  yet  they  nevertheless  must  feel 
that  time  was  an  ingredient  worthy  of 
their  attention  while  considering  this 
question. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  if  he  understood  it  aright,  was  not 
intended  to  be  beneficial  to  the  prisoner : 
and  even  if  it  were,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  judge  or  the  counsel  Were  the  best 
authority  upon  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  the  better  administration 
of  justice  by  placing  the  prisoner  tried  for 
felony  upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  his 
prosecutor :  upon  the  same  footing,  indeed, 
as  persons  were  placed  who  were  tried  for 
other  offences. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought  there  was 
a  great  discrepancy  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  which  ought  to  be  removed.  But 
still  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  desirable  that  the  indictment 
should  be  framed  in  a  different  way  from 
what  was  now  the  practice.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Scotland  and  in  France  was 
preferable,  and  gave  the  prisoner  much 
better  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
than  the  system  adopted  in  England.  He 
thought  the  alterations  which  the  noble 
Lord  was  going  to  make  would  itriki  Out 
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the  very  best  part  of  the  Bill.  [Lord 
Lyndhur8t :  In  what  way  ?]  By  striking 
out  the  clauses. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  The  object  was  to 
make  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  felony 
correspond  with  the  practice  in  all  other 
criminal  proceedings.  Let  that  be  done 
in  the  first  instance,  and  see  how  it  worked. 
If  it  were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  then 
let  the  law  be  altered. 

The  1st  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  Committee 
with  considerable  alterations. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor^  pursuant  to  notice,  pre- 
sented a  Bill  for  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  for  the  belter  recovery  of 
debts.  He  felt  it  unnecessary,  at  that 
time,  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with  any 
observations  on  the  subject;  the  project 
contained  in  the  Bill  was  not  a  new  one, 
having  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  last  year; 
and  having,  indeed,  received  the  sanction 
of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  On 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  explain  to  their  Lordships  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish 
them. 

Bill  read  a  first  time*. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  30,  1836. 

M/itOTSB.]  Bills.  Read  a  third  time:— Hone  Patrol — 
Read  a  leooDd  time;— DeedB  Ratification  I  Notaries  Pub- 
lic—Read  a  flnt  time:— Penonal  Tithes  Abolition  of; 
Owners  of  Vessels  Liability  (Ireland) ;  R«lways  Revision 
ofToDs.  I 

Peutions  presented.      By  several  Hon.   Members,   tram  ! 
various  Places,  the  Koxise  to  adhere  to  the  Irish  Municipal 
Refonn  Bill  as  originally  passed  by  them  —By  Mr.  R.  ' 
Wallacb.  ftom  Cumnod)  and  Inverary  in  favour  of  Law  ' 
Reform  (Scotland),  and  from  the  Attorneys  of  Hamilton 
and  Greenock,  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Attomies   Certifi- 
eates,  and  from  Ayr,  Newton,  WalIace>town,  and  Con- 
tent,  for  the  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Heritable  Property 
(Scotland) — By  the  Lord  Adtocats  and  Mr.  R.  Wai^  ' 
lUkOJE,  flrom  Leith,  for  Mtmidpal  Corporations  (Scotland)  ' 
BUL— By  several  How.  Mkmbbrs,  from  various  Places, 
against  Turnpike  Trusto  Consolidation  Bill— By  several 
How.  MxaiBXBS,  from  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of 
Tithes    (Ireland),  and  for    the   House   to  adhere   to 
the  Irish  Mumdpal  Corporation  Bill  as  originally  passed, 
by  them.— By  Sir  GKoaaa   Clbrk,  ttoai  Anderston, 
and  Leith,  against    Munidpal  Corporations   (ScotUnd) 
Bill.— By  Sir  W.  Gbart,  from  Greenwich,  in  support  of 
House  of   Lords.— By  Sir  O.  Stricklawd,  from  several 
Places,  against  Factories  Act  RcgulaUon.— By   several 
How.   Mbmbbrs.  from  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of 
Churdi  Rates.— By  Sir  Joan  Bsckstt,  from  Leeds,  for 
Amendment  of  Sale  ot  Beer  Act.— By   several    How. 
MaMBBRB,  firom  various  Places,  for  Requiring  from  Joint 
Stock  Banks  an  Account  of  their  Liabilities  and  Assets. 

Case   of   Mr.  Perrott.]      Mr.  T. 


Attwood  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  Mr.  Henry  Dundas 
Perrott,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  complained  that  he  had  beea 
arbiti*arily  and  unjustly  deprived  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  pension  granted  to  him 
for  his  services,  besides  having  been  un- 
justly kept  from  being  restored  to  his  rank 
in  the  navy,  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  petition  having  been  brought  up, 
Mr,  Charles  Wood  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  trouble  the  House  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  believed  every  hon. 
Member  was  already  fully  acquainted.  The 
only  circumstance  which  had  occurred 
since  the  case  of  Mr.  Perrott  had  been  last 
before  the  House  was  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion that  had  taken  place.  He  (Mr.  C. 
Wood),  although  the  trial  had  been  relied 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
was  glad  that  it  had  taken  place,  as  every 
one  of  the  allegations  made  against  the 
petitioner  had  been  proved.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  a  fraud ;  and  it  had 
also  been  shown  that  he  had  obtained  his 
pension  by  gross  fraud,  he  having  stated 
he  had  lost  his  arm  while  exercising  great 
guns  in  the  Channel.  It  was  true  the 
fraud  had  not  been  found  out  for  some 
time  ;  but,  so  far  from  acting  harshly,  the 
Admiralty  had  acted  most  humanely,  as 
they  allowed  him  to  retain  a  pension  to 
which  it  was  clear  he  had  no  right.  The 
petitioner  had  charged  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
with  first  giving  him  a  good  character  and 
then  refusing  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  character  was 
given  by  Captain  Hardy  previous  to  1808. 
Between  1808  and  1809  Mr.  Perrott's 
conduct  was  so  bad  that  his  Captain  had 
determined  to  bring  him  to  a  Court-Mar- 
tial,  but  he  obtained  his  discharge  in  con- 
sequence of  losing  his  arm,  so  that  that 
loss  had  first  saved  him  ft:om  a  Court- 
Martial,  and  then  had  got  him  a  pension 
to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  The  petition 
mentioned  many  wounds  received,  it  was 
said,  by  the  petitioner,  and  battles  at 
which  the  petitioner  said  he  had  been. 
One  date  only  was,  however,  mentioned  ; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  records  of  the 
Admiralty  that  he  could  not  have  then 
been  at  sea  at  all.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
therefore,  said  that  he  had  sufficient 
grounds  for  doubting  the  whole  of  the 
statement  put  forward  by  the  petitioner. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said  that  here 
was  assertion  against  assertion.     He  did 
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not  understand  why  the  Admiralty  records 
should  be  trusted  without  investigation. 
The  question  here  was,  had  there  been  an 
examination  face  to  face  ?  At  all  events, 
the  petitioner  should  have  been  tried  be- 
fore a  Court-Martial ;  and  until  he  had 
been  convicted  by  that  tribunal  the  Admi- 
ralty had  no  right  to  take  the  course  they 
had  adopted.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the 
House  knew  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.^ 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was,  that  the  petition  do 
lie  on  the  table.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  no  right  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  on  that  question  ;  but  he  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  the  subject.  The  practice  of  raising 
discussions  on  petitions  was  highly  incon- 
venient. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  knew  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  find  an  opportunity  to  bring 
a  motion  on  ;  but  still  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  did  not  submit  a  motion 
on  the  subject  he  certainly  would. 

Admiral  Adam  observed,  that  whenever 
the  matter  was  brought  forward  he  should 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  that  the  statements 
of  the  petitioner  had  been  disproved.  He 
was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  trial, 
and  so  far  from  convicting  Mr.  Pcrr^t, 
they  gave  him  damages,  and  of  course 
found  the  Admiralty  guilty. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  observed,  that  as 
the  Admiralty  had  in  no  way  offended, 
they  could  uot   possibly  have  been  found 

guilty. 

Mr,  Hume  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the 
counsel  in  the  case,  and  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  who,  in  justification  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, brought  forward  every  document 
he  could  ;  but  still  the  Jury,  after  a  most 
patient  investigation,  returned  a  verdict 
against  them,  by  giving  Mr.  Perrott  da- 
mages. It  was  hard  that  an  officer  who 
had  fought  in  thirteen  battles  should  be 
persecuted  as  this  individual  had  been. 

Admiral  Adam  begged  to  say  that  since 
the  trial  the  attorney  of  the  petitioner  had 
waited  on  Sir  John  Barrow,  and  apolo- 
gised to  him  for  having  occasioned  him  so 
much  trouble  for  a  purpose  so  unworthy. 

Mr.  Goulburn  observed,  that  in  an 
affidavit  which  the  attorney  had  sworn, 
he  stated,  "  that  in  the  belief  of  this  de- 
ponent the  petitioner  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  offences  which  had  been  laid  to  his 


charge.''    He  believed,  however,  that  such 
an  affidavit  could  not  be  received  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Petition  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

Sir  John  Barrow's  Pension.]  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Admiralty.  He  perceived  that  Sir 
John  Barrow,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years*  service,  was  to  receive  a  retiring 
pension  of  1,000/.  a  year,  which  far  ex« 
ceeded  the  amount  of  the  pension  enjoyed 
by  the  oldest  post-captain  in  the  navy.  It 
appeared  that  the  officers  of  the  navy,  no 
matter  what  their  services  might  be,  were 
liable  to  be  "  scratched"  off  the  books  of 
the  Admiralty  at  any  moment,  in  the  event 
of  their  misconducting  themselves,  or  being 
guilty  of  unofficer-like  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  and  he,  therefore  wished  to  know 
if  Sir  John  Barrow  was  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  of  his  pension  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  that,  although 
the  Admiralty  had  the  power  of  erasing 
from  the  Navy  Lists  the  name  of  any 
office,  whose  conduct  did  not  become  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
he  did  not  think  the  case  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
row would  come  within  that  rule. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  Sir 
John  Barrow  was  in  point  of  fact  to  have 
a  vested  right  in  his  pension  of  1,000/L  a 
year,  let  his  conduct  be  what  it  might,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  name  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  officer  in  the  navy 
was  liable  to  be  scratched  off  the  books  if 
he  misconducted  himself?  He  thought 
that  this  was  not  treating  the  navy  fairly, 
and  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  matter  under  the  considera- 
tion of  that  House. 

Subject  dropped. 

Admission  to  the  House.^  Mr. 
Ewari  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  paper  which  he  had  seen  posted 
up  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  stating  that 
no  stranger  could  in  future  be  admitted  to 
the  gallery  without  a  Member's  order. 
For  his  part  he  should  rather  see  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  more  extended  than  it 
was,  and  therefore  he  should,  on  a  future 
day,  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  a 
motion  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  that  the  notification 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  was, 
he  believed,  the  result  of  the  resolution 
abolishing  fees  on  admissign  to  tue  gallery 
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to  whieb  the  House  came  the  previous 
night     It  was,  he  thought^  highly  credit- 
ahle  to  the  officers  of  the  House  that  they 
had  oheyed  that  resolution  so  promptly. 
Subject  dropped. 

MtJNiciPAi.  Corporations  (Tre- 
LAKD.)]  A  conference  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference  on  the  17th  inst., 
relative  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
to  the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  held  with  the  Lords. 

The  Chancellor  of  (he  Exchequer  ap- 
rpeacd  at  the  Bar,  and  being  called  upon 
by  the  Speaker,  stated,  that  the  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  that  House 
had  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
others,  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords,  and  were  acquainted  by 
their  Lordships  that  they  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  reasons  of  the  Commons 
for  disagreeing  with  the  amendments  by 
the  Lords  on  the  Bill  for  Municipal  Reform 
in  Ireland  ;  for  omitting  some  of  those 
amendments,  retaining  others,  and  making 
amendments  upon  other  of  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords  :  that  their  Lordships  stated 
that  the  House  of  Lords  insisted  upon  the 
retention  of  some  of  their  amendments 
and  waived  others  :  rejected  some  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Commons  and  admitted 
others :  for  reasons  assigned  by  the 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  managers  of  the 
eonference  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  reasons  the  hon  Gentle- 
man brought  up. 

Lord    J.    Russell    moved,  that    they 
should  be  read,  which  was  done. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
address  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
amended  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  as  returned 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  think 
that  those  who  agree  with  us  on  the 
original  formation  of  that  Bill  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  after  hearing  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Lords,  and  what  the 
amendments  are  upon  which  they  insist 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  hope  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question. 
Among  the  minor  amendments  there  is 
one  of  no  slight  importance— namely,  that 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  corporate  pro- 
perly is  transferred  to  the  Commissioners 
under  9  Geo.  4th.,  where  such  subsist.  I 
cannot  omit  to  note  that  this  is  an 
amendment  of  some  importance :  but, 
Sir,  the  Lords  have  stated,  and  in  their 
reasons  have   very  strongly   supported 


that  statement,  that  there  is  one 
principle  of  our  Bill  in]  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  concur.  What  is 
that  principle  ?  Sir,  that  one  principle  of 
the  Bill  is  the  very  principle  which  gave 
it  vigour  and  vitality — that  principle 
which  made  it  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  these  realms 
— that  principle,  from  the  operation  of 
which  we  expected  to  give  content  to 
the  people  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  :  and 
when  that  one  principle  is  refused  .and 
denied  to  us,  and  when  it  is  so  clearly 
stated  that  no  concession  will  be  made 
on  this  point,  I  can  only  submit  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  take  any  further 
tinie  for  consideration.  That  principle 
we  have  long  and  deeply  considered  ; 
upon  that  principle  we  have  over  and 
over  again  declared  our  opinion,  in  debate 
and  on  division,  from  the  very  first  day 
upon  which  the  House  was  first  addressed 
upon  the  subject  in  the  speech  of  his 
Majesty  from  the  throne,  and  I  cannot 
for  an  instant  suppose  that  now,  upon 
the  last  day  of  June,  we,  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  prepared  to  surrender  the 
principle  upon  which  we  have  so  so- 
lemnly decided.  1  think,  therefore,  that 
as  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon 
the  subject  among  those  who  formed  a 
lar^e  majority  upon  the  last  occasion  on 
wmbh  the  House  decided  upon  this  ques« 
tion,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  now  into  any  lengthened  state* 
ment  of  the  reasons  upon  which  our  opi- 
nions are  founded — to  enter  now  into  a 
description  of  the  advantages  of  local 
and  popular  municipal  government,  or 
to  enaeavour  to  exposs  or  to  confute  any 
reasons  by  which  the  adverse  view  of 
things  is  sustained.  I  think  I  perceive 
in  the  reasons  given  by  the  Lords,  some 
of  those  statements  which  I  have  always 
held  to  be  fallacious  upon  this  subject ; 
the  opinion  amongst  others,  for  instancCt 
that  it  is  only  upon  reconstruction  that 
we  differ,  and  that  upon  the  abolition 
of  Corporations  we  are  agreed.  We  can- 
not now  hope  for  any  final  and  satis- 
factory conclusion  respecting  that  Bill ;  it 
will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat 
the  reasons  why  we  adhere  to  our  ori* 
ginal  decision.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help 
calling  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
some  words  in  the  reasons  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  induce  me  to  take  a  less 
dark  and  less  despairing  view  of  this 
great  question  than  I  havo  hitherto  takoot 
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It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  Qovernment  you  wish  to  estab- 
lish in  Ireland,  you  should  endeavour  to 
make  it  rest  on  stable  principles,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to 
be  adopting  from  day  to  day,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  Government  as  contradistin- 
guished from  another  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, different  principles  with  regard  to 
the  rule  and  administration  of  that  country. 
I  have  been  strongly  confirmed  in  that 
opinion  by  the  differences  which  have 
prevailed  so  many  years  on  these  benches 
— when,  on  a  subject  deeply  involving  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  exciting  all  the  pas- 
sions, provoking  all  those  religious  feelings 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  tranquil — 
when  I  have  seen  the  1V1  embers  of  the 
same  Government,  on  these  benches,  dif- 
fering and  disputing  as  much  as  any 
Ministry  and  any  Opposition  were  ever 
seen  to  differ  and  dispute.  I  think  my 
noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  who  now  sits  opposite,  must 
have  imbibed  the  same  opinion  as  myself 
on  this  subject,  because  he  must  be  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  Irish  question,  when  the 
Members  of  the  Government  were  express- 
ing each  his  different  opinions,  and  voting 
in  the  divisions  of  the  House,  some  on  one 
side  and  some  on  the  other.  I  do  not 
believe  his  seriously-expressed  opinion 
oould  be,  that  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  this  country  that  such  a  difference 
should  continue.  I  believe  that  both 
parties  concur  in  this,  that  one  principle 
or  the  other  ought  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  Ireland.  But  if  that 
be  admitted,  I  think  I  may  assume  it  to  be 
important  in  an  equal  degree,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  not  entertain, 
unalterably,  opinions  totally  discordant  as 
to  the  system  of  government  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  And  I  can  conceive  no 
question  on  which  it  could  be  more  dan- 
gperous,  on  which  it  could  be  more  calami- 
tous, that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
differ,  than  on  the  paramount  principles 
on  which  the  Government  of  Ireland  should 
be  conducted.  I  will  say  further,  that  I 
cannot  conceive,  and  I  do  not  think,  the 
Lords,  in  their  reasons,  wish  it  to  be 
imagined  that  this  is  a  question  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  But  in  the  prospect  and 
in  the  immediate  view  of  that  cfilamity,  I 
think  1  can  gather  some  hope  from  the 
words  used  in  the  reasons  of  the  Lords, 
(md  I  witl  repeat  the  whole  of  those  words. 


that  the  House  may  judge  of  them*  The 
noble  Lord  here  read  the  passage,  to  thb 
effect  :— 

"  The  Lords,  will,  however,  still  entertain 
the  hope,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
maintaining  the  good  understanding  which 
happily  subsists  between  them,  and  zealously 
co-operating  in  the  discharge  of  their  com* 
mon  duty  to  the  country,  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  devise  such  measures  of  reform  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs,  as  may  give  real 
contentment  by  effecting  real  improvement, 
and  promote  prosperity  by  promoting  social 
and  religious  peace  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland." 

Now  knowing  the  principles  which  we 
have  maintained,  knowing  the  principles 
to  which  we  have  adhered,  I  think  the 
Lords  would  hardly  have  expressed  such 
a  hope,  unless  they  expected  that  at  no 
distant  period  they  might  agree  to  a  roea* 
sure,  in  principle  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  present  Bill  is  founded.  If  that 
be  the  view  that  is  taken,  I  much  lament 
that  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  take  the 
present  time  for  acting  on  it.  I  exceed- 
ingly lament  that,  disregarding  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  greatest,  and  wisest,  and 
most  experienced  among  them,  they  did 
not  feel  that,  if  the  question  were  to  be 
settled — if  they  looked  to  an  end  to  the 
differences  existing  between  the  two  Houses 
—-they  did  not  take  the  present  moment 
for  terminating  it,  when  the  contentment 
they  would  give  to  Ireland  would  be  pure 
and  unalloyed,  instead  of  postponing  it  to 
distant  times,  when  it  may  be  mixed  with 
other  elements.  I  trust  that  every  possi- 
ble means  will  be  resorted  to — I  can  hardly 
say  in  the  words  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  maintain  the  good  understanding  that 
now  prevails  between  the  two  Houses-— 
but  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
than  now  prevails.  I  am  disposed,  then, 
to  rely  on  the  hope  held  out  to  me  in  this 
paragraph.  1  do  say,  in  conformity  with 
what  has  been  in  former  times  the  course 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  conformity  with 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  the  course  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if,  in  a  great  measure  o^ 
this  kind,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  remain  firm  to  their  principles 
— if  that  majority,  so  remaining  firm 
to  their  principles,  are  supported  by 
public  opinion,  I  retain  the  hope,  I 
anxiously  cherish  the  hope,  that  the  time 
may  come — perhaps  within  a  few  months 
— when  the  settlement  of  this  question 
may  be  effected,  and  when  the  prevalence 
of  the  reasons  which  have  given  rise  to 
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tktt  disagreement,  may  yield  to  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people.  I  am  sure  if  I  did  not  enter- 
tain that  hope,  I  should  despair  of  the 
British  Constitution.  I  can  conceive  no 
Constitution  more  inconvenient  than  one 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent,  being  of  one 
opinion,  another  House  of  Parliament  shall 
determinedly,  perseveringly,  and  unyield- 
ingly maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
Lords  have  stated  it  as  a  matter  of  sincere 
regret  with  them,  that  the  more  important 
amendments  which  they  made  have  not 
been  acceded  to  by  this  House.  Thus 
they  admit,  that  the  more  important  of 
their  amendments  this  House  has  certainly 
not  been  disposed  to  adopt;  and  that,  I 
think,  will  be  a  sufficient  justification  to  us, 
if,  at  all  events,  as  regards  the  more  im- 
portant principle,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  give  way.  I  should  probably 
close  my  observations  with  the  hope  which 
I  have  ventured  to  express,  and  with  a 
declaration  of  the  determination  which  I 
am  resolved  to  adhere  to,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  infuse  into  the  Government  of 
Ireland  and  the  legislation  for  that  country, 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  if  it 
were  not  that  complaints  have  been  made 
greatly  affecting  my  conduct,  and  which 
have  been  so  interwoven  with  the  questio  n 
that  I  consider  it  my  duty  not  altogether 
to  pass  them  over.  Sir,  it  is  easy  in  this 
House,  without  committing  any  breach  of 
its  privileges,  to  refer  to  matters  which 
have  passed  in  conversation,  or  in  another 
place ;  and  no  person  can  say,  least  of  all 
can  you,  Sir,  say,  that  the  Speaker  is  then 
alluding  to  that  which  took  place  in 
another  Hous^  of  Parliament.  Undoubt- 
edly, to  allude  to  what  passes  in  another 
House  of  Parliament  is.  an  irregularity; 
but,  on  special  occasions,  when  Gentlemen 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to 
do  so,  they  have  always  been  able  to 
avoid  the  use  of  words  that  would  be  a 
trespass  on  the  orders  of  this  House. 
t  have  repeatedly  heard  such  Hllusions.  I 
remember  that  when  Lord  Castlereagh 
made  a  statement  iu  this  House  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
during  his  admiuistration.  Lord  Lans. 
downe  again  stated  the  whole  matter  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  went  into  his 
defence  in  that  House.  I  remember 
another  instance^  which  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, because  it  bears  certainly  on 
some  of  tb^  words  ^hich  I  used,  and  on 


the  matter  in  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cause.  The  words  to  which 
I  am  referring  were  used  in  the  great  de- 
bate on  the  Catholic  question^  when  Lord 
Canterbury  sat  in  the  chair  of  this  House. 
Mr.  Canning  said,  on  that  occasion, 
''  However  a  man  may  allow  himself  to  be 
engrossed  by  the  quarto,  he  generally  con- 
trives to  peruse  the  diurnal  sheet  of  Re. 
ports.  And  must  not  every  man  who 
reads  know  what  passes  ?  Nay,  I  myself 
have  listened,  in  another  place,  hisce 
auribus,  to  what  was  meant  to  be  the  most 
taunting  language,  as  applied  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  was  said,  if  you 
give  them  relief,  do  it  largely,  do  it  effec- 
tively, &c."*  And  so  he  went  on,  and 
stated  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard 
in  another  place.  Mr.  Canning  said,  he 
heard  them,  '*  hisce  auribus ;"  and  as  re- 
gards the  words  to  which  I  referred,  I  say, 
I  have  with  my  own  ears  heard  them.  But 
Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  he  had  heard 
them  in  another  place.  Lord  Canterbury 
was  then  in  the  chair,  that  zealous  and 
dignified  maintainer  of  the  order  of  this 
House,  and  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
interrupt  the  speaker,  or  to  call  on  him  to 
explain  his  words.  Though  the  circum- 
stance, however,  may  have  been  passed 
over  by  Lord  Canterbury,  there  was  one 
person  present  on  whom  that  speech  must 
hare  made  an  impression,  because  it  was  a 
speech  which  did  convey  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
replies  I  ever  heard  to  the  mistaken  views 
and  the  unfounded  attacks  of  the  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Well,  then,  it  is  not 
without  example,  that  allusions  of  the  kind 
have  been  made ;  it  is  not  even  beyond  the 
recollection  of  those  who  are  now  living, 
and  sitting  in  this  and  the  other  Home  of 
Parliament.  Having  passed  by  the  matter 
of  form,  I  will  now  come  to  the  matter  of 
courtesy,  and  it  seems  I  am  said  to  hare 
repeated  words  used  by  a  learned  Lord 
without  giving  him  notice  of  my  attadc. 
What  I  intended  was,  not  to  make  an 
attack  on  that  learned  Lord;  but  if  I 
omitted  any  matter  of  courtesy,  1  am  sorry 
for  it.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  if 
I  had  given  notice  of  my  intention,  aome 
of  the  friends  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  might  have  been  here  to  defend  hia 
conduct,  I  cannot  forget  I  stated  thoae 
words  at  the  beginning  of  a  debate  whidi 
lasted  two  nights,  and  I  spoke  in  the  pra* 
sence  of    the  friends  of  the    noUe  and 
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learned  Lord.    I  spoke  also  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  his  former  colleagues.    Furtner, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  those  expressions 
which  were  remarkable  enough  in  tbem- 
selres,  a  learned  Gentleman^  the  Member 
for  Tipperary,  took  care  to  repeat  them  on 
the  second  night  ofthe  debate,  and  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  late  colleagues 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  the  sub- 
ject;   and  though    there  had  been  full 
time,  from  the  appearance  of  the  reports 
in  the  morning,  to  arm  any  of  the  col- 
leagues of  that   noble  and  learned  Lord 
with  any  answer  that  might  be  given,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  wisely,  as  I  think,  but 
certainly,  in  fact,  avoided  all  mention  and 
allusion'  to  the  words,  and  the  only  refer- 
ence made  to  them  was  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  who  al- 
luded to  them,  pithily  enough,  by  saying 
that  they  were  words  which  he   did  not 
mean  to  justify  or  concur  in.    Now  such 
being  the  facts  of  what  passed  on  the 
second  night  of  this  debate,  let  it  not  be 
said,  or  let  it  not  be  believed  at  least  by 
the  Members  of  this  House,  that  if  I  had 
given  notice  of  my  intention  there  would 
have  been   a   triumphant  reply  by  some 
of  the  friends  of  the   noble  and   learned 
Lord.    Well,  then,  as  to  the  matter  itelf, 
I  do  not  wish — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  occasion  for  me— to  explain  the  state- 
ment that  I  made,  because  as  far  as  I  can 
learn y   from   a    good  many    observations 
made  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  find  that 
the  words  in  themselves  have  been  in  the 
least  altered  or  retracted.     It  appears'to 
ne,  that  whatever    force    they   had    as 
originally  delivered,  they  still  retain.     If 
those  words  were  right  words  to  use,  they 
retain  their  original   propriety;  if  they 
woe  wrong,  if  they  were  insulting  words 
to  use—which  I  never  said  they  were— 
they  retain  their  original  offence.     What 
I  did  say  was,  that  those  words  were 
evidence  of  the  motives,  the  grounds,  the 
reasons,  on  which  the  amendments  were 
cazried.    I  think  I  have  not  been  mistaken 
in  that  view.     And  it  appears  to  me,  I 
may  say,  that  the  clear  ana  powerful  mind 
of  Uie  person  who  used  the  words  prompted 
him  to  give  what  was  not  a  just,  but  what, 
if  it  had  been  just,  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  ror  those  amendments,  be. 
cause  what  I  thought  was  wanting — what 
I   considered  to  he   defective  in    all  the 
arguments  I  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House-^was  not  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  a  measure  for  depriving  the  people 
f  f  )rel«i^d  of  Municipal  Goyermn^nt.    If 


the  statement  contained  in  those  words 
was    correct,  it  was  just  and  sufficient 
ground  for  the  course  adopted.     But  I 
thought,  besides,  that  in  stating  what  I 
supposed  to  have  been  the  grounds  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords  I  was  somewhat 
justified  by  their  own  practice.     I  may 
have  been  deceived.     I  know  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  public  journals  of  former 
times  to  give  under  foreign  names,  and 
dated  from  Rome  and  Athens,  reports  of 
the  debates  that  occurred  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  the  public   papers  of 
the  present  day  may  have  reversea   that 
practice :  they,  perhaps,  have  given  real 
names,  and  the  speeches  themselves  may 
have  been  entirely  drawn  from  fiction.     I 
suggest  the  possibility  of  this,   because  I 
cannot  conceive  any  such  observation  as 
I  have    mentioned   to   have    been    made 
by    any  Member  accustomed    to    go    to 
any    assembly    where,  as     the    persons 
who    write    these    narratives     tell    us, 
there  is  hardly  a  measure  with  respect  to 
Ireland  which  is  not  rejected,  and  the 
grounds  for  the  rejection  of  which  are  not 
some  words  that  have  been  used  by  an 
hon.  Member  of  this  House.  Not  only  last 
year  was  that  the  case,  but  in  the  present 
year  some  words  fell  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  on  the  first  night  ofthe  ses^ 
sion.    I  do  not  wish,  certainly,  to  take  on 
myself  the  responsibility  of  expressions  to 
which    the   hon.    and    learned    Member 
aflSxes  his  own  meaning,  those  expressions 
being  to  the  effect,  that  the  Corporations 
would  be  **  normal  schools  for  peaceful  agi- 
tation.''    I  think  I    am   right  in   saying 
**  peaceful"  agitation — those  words,  with 
an  alteration  not  trifling  in  substance — 
those  words,  so  used  in  this  House,  if  we 
are  to  believe  those  false  and  feigning  re- 
porters, were  made  elsewhere,  the  very 
groundwork  of  opposition  to  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland.     I  will  own,  that  I 
have  been  led  into  error — that  I  had  these 
diurnal  reports — that  I  read  them  with  a 
good  deal  of  belief— that  I  now  consider 
them  unfounded,   and  that  their  object 
was  to  give  occasion  to  censure  the  House 
of  Lords:  they  have  put  into  the  mouths 
of  noble  and  learned  Members  reasons, 
founded  on  words  used  in  this  House,  but 
which  never  have  been  actually  uttered.  I 
must  admit  all  this,  for  I  cannot  conceive 
that  I  have  been   made   the   subject  of 
attack  for  doing  that  which  is  constantly 
practised  in  that  House.     With  respect  to 
the  mcitter  itself— with  respect  to  any  jus* 
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tification  of  the  words,  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  those  who 
sought  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
who  placed  themselres  at  their  head,  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  made  the 
diflference  between  the  two  nations,  the 
ground  on  which  the  demand  was  made. 
When  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  sent  in  their  petitions  to  this 
House,  and  said  ''you  are  unfit  to  Legis- 
late for  us,  you  do  not  share  in  our  feelings, 
you  do  not  belong  to  the  same  religion  as 
ourselves,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  us  our 
independent  Legislature,  "  What  was  your 
answer?  "We  will  not  consent.  That 
repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  would  lead 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
We  will  not  repeal  the  Union,  but  we  will 
listen  to  your  just  complaints ;  we  will 
•how  you,  that  for  your  portion  of  the 
empire,  we  feel  as  much  interest  as  for 
any  other  portion  ;  in  proof  of  our  good 
disposition  towards  you,  we  will  give  you 
the  same  measure  of  justice  as  we  gave  to 
England  and  Scotland,  why  then  will  you 
entertain  the  unreasonable  and  restless 
jealousy  which  arises  from  your  thinking 
that  we  will  legislate  for  you  in  any  other 
spirit."  That  is  the  answer  which  you 
have  given  to  the  numerous  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  to  this  House.  Then 
comes  an  instance.  You  framed  a  mea- 
sure of  Municipal  Reform  on  sound  prin- 
ciples^  and  you  gave  it  to  Scotland.  You 
framed  another  measure  of  Municipal  Re- 
form, not  quite  the  same,  but  on  similar 
principles,  and  you  gave  it  to  England. 
You  have  before  you  another  measure  of 
Municipal  Reform,  founded  on  the  same 
principles,  but  Jikewise  differing  in  some 
respects,  and  you  wish  to  give  it  to  Ireland. 
And  then,  when  the  people  come  by  peti- 
tion^  not  to  ask  for  repeal  of  the  Union, 
but  for  this  measure^  are  they  to  be  told, 
"  No,  we  cannot  legislate  for  you  as  we  do 
for  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  You 
are  alien  from  us  in  blood,  alien  in  reli- 
gion, and  hostile  to  us  in  feeling,  therefore 
for  you  a  different  measure  of  Legislation 
must  be  provided?"  Why,  there  is  bo 
obvious  and  so  glaring  an  injustice  in  all 
this,  that  I  consent  with  confidence,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  a  delay  of  the  question. 
I  am  persuaded  the  people  of  England 
will  feel,  that  after  being  absolutely  and 
totally  denied  any  approach  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  it  is  not  just  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  shall  not  be  dealt 
yf'wii  as  if  they  formed  a  part  and  parcel 


of  the  empire.  And  on  this  question  there 
cannot  well  be*  thought,  I  know  efforts  are 
making  to  excite  it,  any  degree  of  religious 
difference.  I  well  know  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  and  latterly  on  the 
Church  question,  that  the  feehng  which 
was  endeavoured  to  be  instilled  among  the 
people  of  England  was,  that  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  these  measures  was  to 
compel  the  people  of  England  to  give  np 
their  own  Church  and  their  own  religion. 
I  have  been  addressed  by  many  a  fVee- 
holder,  whose  vote  I  asked,  by  the  re- 
proach that  I  was  myself  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  that  I  wished  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  Protestants  from  going  to  their  own 
places  of  worship.  This  feeling  has  pre- 
vailed, I  assure  hon.  Gentlemen,  to  a 
great  extent.  But  this  cannot  so  easily  be 
made  a  ground  of  objection  in  a  question 
of  Municipal  Reform.  I  have  been  told 
to-day  (only  a  few  minutes  ago)  that  the 
people  of  the  north  of  Scotland  are  indig- 
nant at  the  notion,  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed,  by  a  Bill  now  in  I^arliament,  to 
have  a  provost  in  their  towns.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  similar  one  as  regards  Ireland— 
it  is  Whether  a  mayor  and  council  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  towns  there*  This  is  no 
question  involving  an  alteration  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  or  the  subversion  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  simple  question, 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of 
Ireland  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  mayor 
and  council  of  their  own.  The  Lords  say 
they  cannot  consent  to  the  corporations 
being  established  in  twelves  cities  and 
towns;  perhaps  they  are  right,  and  we 
may  hereafter  extend  them  to  a  greater 
number.  I  think,  certainly,  that  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  twelve  cities 
and  towns ;  but  I  made  a  proposal  to  that 
effect  to  the  House,  because  I  thought  it 
our  duty,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
come  to  some  understanding  on  this  great 
question,  and  even  to  yield  some  of  our 
opinions,  that  it  never  might  be  said  it  was 
on  our  side  that  the  want  of  forbearance 
was  exhibited.  We  have  obtained  the  ob* 
ject  we  had  in  view  so  far.  That  which  we 
thought  necessary  to  give  effect  to  our  own 
principle,  we  have  insisted  on  with  as  much 
moderation  as  possible— ^we  have  confined 
the  statement  of  it  to  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  we  could,  consistently  with  the  princi- 
ple which  this  House  was  bound  to  main-* 
tain.  I  regret  that  the  attempt  to  conci- 
liatei  has  not  proved  aaccesiful;  but  I 
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never  can  regret  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made.  For  peace  and  harmony,  for  a  cor- 
dial agreement  between  the  two  Houses, 
I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  much — to  alter 
many  opinions,  to  confine  views  which 
might  be  further  enlarged;  but  having 
done  this,  and  the  House  having  done  roe 
the  honour  to  agree  with  that  which  I  pro- 
posed to  them,  I  should  be  betraying  their 
confidence — I  should  be  exhibiting  a  pusill- 
animity, which  I  hope  the  House  of  Com- 
mons never  will  exhibit — if  I  asked  them  to 
take  into  their  consideration  any  further 
concessions,  with  a  view  to  their  swerving 
from  the  great  principles  in  which  is  in- 
volved the  future  peace  of  Ireland,  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
character  of  this  House,  and  on  which  1 
believe  the  proud  situation  of  this  country 
depends.  I  therefore  move.  Sir,  that 
these  amendments  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation this  day  three  months. 
The  Speaker  having  put  the  motion, 
Mr.  Hume  thought  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated  very  fairly  his  views  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  he  must  say,  that  they  were 
much  more  moderate  than  those  which  he 
entertained.  He  considered  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  discretion 
they  had  exercised,  did  little  honour  to 
their  judgment,  as  regarded  the  considera- 
tion they  ought  to  give  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  They  had  in  this  instance  the 
united  voice  of  Ireland,  demanding  jus- 
tice from  this  House.  The  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  {Lords 
was,  simply,  whether -there  should  be  in- 
efficient or  good  Government  in  Ireland. 
If  the  Lords  continued  to  oppose  them- 
selves as  they  had  done  to  good  Govern- 
ment, the  day  would  come  when  the  people 
would  consider  the  propriety  of  sweeping 
them  away.  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  an  institution  con- 
stituted for  the  Lords  themselves.  No, 
they  had  a  higher  object  to  accomplish. 
They  were  appointed  as  one  branch  of  the 
Government.  So  were  the  royal  boroughs 
appointed  for  municipal  government,  yet 
they  had  swept  away  the  royal  boroughs, 
because  they  were  supported  by  men  who 
consulted  only  their  own  interests.  Was 
there  any  difference  between  the  rotten 
boroughs  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  House  of  Lords?  They  were  asked, 
would  they  not  allow  the  Lords  to  do  as 
they  liked  ?  He  would  say  no.  He  repeated 
it  might  become  a  questron,  whether  this 


second  branch  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  good 
government.  He  must  say,  that  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  met 
the  moderate  proceedings  of  this  House, 
exhibited  a  very  ungracious  return.  The 
noble  Lord  had  noticed  the  rap  on  the 
knuckles  he  had  received  for  proposing 
that  only  twelve  boroughs  should  have 
mayors  and  town-councils ;  that  was  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  he  now  saw  the  way  in 
which  his  concessions  were  appreciated. 
He  considered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty  to  carry  on  the  Government  of 
the  country  peaceably.  He  would  not 
properly  fill  the  high  situation  which  he 
occupied,  if  he  left  anything  undone  to 
promote  that  harmony  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  which  was  ne» 
cessary.  He  considered  it  bis  duty,  at  a 
time  like  this,  boldly  to  state,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  from  the  House  of  Lords  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  till  an  organic  change 
had  taken  place.  He  knew  that  the  noble 
Lord  near  him  would  resist  such  a  propo- 
sition as  long  as  possible,  but  it  would  be 
discovered,  that  what  the  House  of  Lords 
wanted,  was  responsibility,  and  responsi* 
bility  to  the  people  could  not  be  accom- 
plished till  an  organic  change  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Come  it  would, 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  might  sweep 
away  institutions  which  they  were  now 
anxious  to  preserve.  The  people  would 
not  forget  the  "shilly-shally"  policy 
which  had  been  acted  on  for  the  last  ten 
years ;  they  had  lost  two  years  of  reform, 
was  this  the  return  which  was  to  be  had 
for  the  great  sacrifices  they  had  made  ?  Of 
what  use  was  the  Reform  Act  to  the 
country,  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  re- 
ject and  treat  with  contempt  every  mea- 
sure which  was  sent  up  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  those  fruits  which 
the  Reform  Act  gave  the  promise  of. 
Who  was  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government — the  minority  or  the  majo- 
rity? Were  the  people  to  yield  to  the 
Lords,  or  the  Lords  to  the  people  ?  The 
House  of  Lords,  with  all  its  pageant ry^ 
was  established  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  they  worked  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people,  it  would  be  for  the 
people  to  consider  the  mode  of  sweeping 
away  the  Lords.  But  they  were  told  that 
matters  were  to  go  on  in  this  way  for 
another  year.  The  doors  of  this  House, 
then,  were  to  be  closed  without  their 
having  granted  a  single  request  of  th^ 
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people  of  Ireland.  With  what  confidence 
could  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  go  back  to  their  constituents  and 
lell  them,  that  this  House  was  willing  to 
grant  them  what  they  asked,  but  the  other 
House. refused  to  listen  to  their  just  de- 
mands. He  hoped  that  the  example  set 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  noble 
Duke,  on  a  former  occasion,  would  not  be 
forgotten.  They  would  bear  in  mind  that 
abort  speech  of  the  noble  Duke,  in  which 
be  said,  that  rather  than  have  one  day  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  he  granted  Catholic 
Emancipation.  With  that  example  before 
them,  he  would  ask,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  course  taken  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Last  year  a  Bill  for  the  bene6t 
of  Ireland  was  rejected,  because  it  con- 
tained the  appropriation  clause.  Was 
there  one  single  measure  of  Reform  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  which  this  House  was  disposed  to  give 
them,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
consent  to  pass?  Till  means  were  found 
to  compel  them  to  act  in  conformity  with 
this  House,  there  should  not  be  peace, 
there  ought  not  to  be  peace,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Ireland.  He  trusted  the 
people  of  this  country  would  rouse  them- 
selves, and  demand  for  their  fellow-citizens 
in  Ireland  that  justice  which  we  were 
pledged  to  afford  them.  The  noble  Lord 
said  there  was  hope ;  but  what  a  mockery 
was  it  to  people  who  were  suffering  as  they 
were,  that  there  was  a  distant  hope  that 
the  time  might  come  when  justice  would 
be  awarded  them  ?  The  time  might  come 
when  that  measure  which  it  was  proposed 
to  dole  out  to  them  might  not  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  when  the  people  might 
demand  twice  and  thrice  as  much  as  they 
now  asked  for.  The  time  might  come — 
and  he  hoped  it  would  come — when  there 
would  be  extorted  from  their  hands  full 
justice,  without  thanks  to  that  body  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  country.  The 
Lords  objected  to  the  Bill ;  that  it  would  give 
power  to  the  majority ;  why,  that  was  the 
very  object  which  the  measure  was  intended 
to  accomplish  :  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
at  present  governed  by  a  tyrannical  mino- 
rity. There  did  exist  a  tyrannical  minority 
in  the  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  they  were  properly  swept 
away.  That  which  was  desired,  was  to 
give  a  popular  control  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations.  That,  however,  was  denied 
and  he  trusted  this  House  would  decide 
|h«t  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were 


no  longer  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
this  House.  He  differed  with  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  his  grounds  of  hope.  He 
believed  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  till  the  Peers 
were  made  responsible  to  the  people. 
There  existed  no  responsibility  of  the 
Lords  to  the  people  at  this  moment.  The 
only  ground  of  confidence,  therefore,  that 
he  felt  was,  his  belief  that  measures  would 
be  taken  to  force  the  Lords  to  concur  with 
this  House  in  its  views  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  Reform  to  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel'.  I  did  not  rise  imme- 
diately after  the  noble  Lord  opposite  con- 
cluded his  speech,  because  I  perceived, 
from  the  manner  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  that  he  was  desirous  of  address- 
ing the  House,  and  I  wished  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  noble  Lord  had  been  a 
fair  representative  and  expounder  of  his 
opinion.  I  must  say,  I  did  not  expect  on 
this  day,  that  we  should  have  been  called 
on  to  take  into  consideration  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Lords;  still  less  did 
I  expect  that  we  should  be  called  on  with- 
out notice,  and  on  the  instant,  to  vote  for 
the  rejection  of  those  amendments.  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  usage,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  that  a  motion 
should  have  been  made  for  printing  the 
amendments ;  and  that  on  a  subsequent 
day,  a  sufficient  interval  being  permitted 
to  weigh  the  nature  of  them,  we  should  be 
called  on  to  pronounce  our  opinion.  Never- 
theless, although  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
express  my  dissent  from  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord,— although  I  disapprove 
of  postponing  for  three  months  the  consi- 
deration of  this  question, — yet,  as  it  has 
been  understood  that  no  division  would 
take  place, — I  will  not  call  upon  the  House 
to  divide,  lest  an  erroneous  conclusion 
should  be  drawn  from  the  numbers  which 
would  appear  on  either  side.  My  convic- 
tion, however,  of  the  propriety  of  delsCy 
in  this  matter,  is  confirmed  by  what  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  in  the  first 
place,  the  noble  Lord  himself  attaches 
great  importance  to  some  of  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  reasons  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  has  said,  there  were  some 
expressions  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
made  him  hope  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  this  question  at  a  future  period. 
If  that  be  the  noble  Lord's  view — it  would 
be  only  decorous  to  afford  us  every  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  the  rectsons  of  th^ 
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House  of  Lords,  and  we  ought  not  at  once, 
hastily,  and  perhaps  after  not  a  very  intel- 
ligible reading  of  those  reasons,  to  be  called 
upon  for  an  immediate,  a  final  determin- 
ation.  Another  reason  for  delay — one  that 
in  my  opinion  makes  it  most  desirous,  is, 
that  I  think  the  noble  Lord  has  placed  a 
most   erroneous    interpretation    upon    a 
passage  in  the  reasons  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred.    The  noble  Lord  stated,  that  one 
of  their  Lordships'  objections  was,  that  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Bill,  that  Corpora- 
tions should  be  confined  to  twelve  towns 
in  Ireland;  and  he  excited  considerable 
laughter  among  his  supporters,  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  House  of  Lords  were  anxious 
to  establish  more  Corporations  than  the 
House  of  Commons  had  considered  ne- 
cessary.    I  think  the  noble  Lord's  inter- 
pretation  of  the   passage   referred  to   is 
erroneous  ;  and  if  it  be  erroneous,  that  is 
an  additional  reason  for  taking  the  precau- 
tion of  printing  the  reasons,   before  re- 
fusing to  take  them  into  consideration.    It 
appears,  by  the  paper  read  by  the  clerk, 
that  **  the  Lords  are  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposition  now  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons — that  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland,    as  reconstructed    by   the   Bill, 
should   be  confined  to  twelve  cities  and 
towns."    That  is,  that  the  Lords  resist  the 
proposition  of  the  Commons,  which  was, 
that  Corporations  should  be  confined  to 
twelve  places.  But  was  the  noble  Lord  jus- 
tified in  stating  that  the  real  and  hondjide 
objection  of  the  Lords  is, — that  Corpora- 
tions are  to  be  confined  to  twelve  towns 
only,  and,  therefore,  they  wished  to  have 
them  extended  ?  The  noble  Lord's  descrip- 
tion of  their  Lordships'   reasons  is  most 
imperfect;  and  if  he  had  condescended 
to  give  them  a  second  perusal,  he  would 
have  found  that  their  Lordships  do  not 
object  to  the  Bill,  because  Corporations 
are  confined  to  twelve  places  only,  but 
*'  because  it  is  in  those  cities  and  towns  of 
larger  population  that  the  most  extensive 
evils  would,  in  their  opinion,  result  from 
such   reconstr notion. ''    That   is  the  real 
reason  assigned,  in  distinct  terms,  by  their 
Lordships  ;  their  reason  is  not, — that  Cor- 
porations are  confined  to  only  twelve  cities 
and  towns.     The  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
course  they  have  taken,  have  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  no  inconsider- 
able minority  of  this  House — a  minority 
not  unimportant  in  respect  of  numbers,  sta- 
tion, and  respectability;  and  I  am  bound 
to  add  (oot^  of  coarse,  with  reference  to 


myself)  powerful,  also,  in  respect  of  ability. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  Session  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed-^whether  we  should 
bind  ourselves,  by  a  preliminary  resolution, 
to  extend  to  Ireland  the  principles  on  which 
we  had  given  Corporate  Reform  to  England 
and  Scotland?  On  that  occasion  the  House 
ofLords  made,  without  adivision,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,by  which  they  declined 
to  give  that  pledge.  In  this  House  I  moved 
an   amendment  similar  to    that  adopted 
in  the  other  House ;  which  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one  only.    I  believe 
that  the  course  I  then  proposed — speaking 
with  all  respect  of  the  decisions  of  this 
House — I  believe  that  the  course  I  then 
proposed, — a  course  in  which  I  consented 
to  one  great  principle  of  the  Bill—namely, 
the  dissolution  of  existing  Corporations, 
the  extinction  of  the  monopoly  of  power 
heretofore  confined  to  one  party,  making 
a  sacrifice  of  the  present  power  held  by  one 
party  in  the  State — I  think  that  the  course 
I  then  pursued  in  proposing  to  make  that 
sacrifice,  to  dissolve  those  Corporations,—*' 
but  at  the  same  time  declining  to  establish 
other  Corporations,  under  the  apprehension 
that  the  evils  would  not  be  removed,  but 
only  transferred, — was  the  correct  one.     I 
concur,  therefore,  in  the  course  which  the 
House  of  Lords  have  taken.     It  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  course  which  I  havetaken^ 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if,  in 
the  face  of  a  majority,  I  shrunk  from  this 
avowal.     I  concur,  too,  in  the  substance 
of  the  concessions  made  by  the  House  of 
Lords.     There  have  been  concessions,  it 
should   be  remarked,  by  the  House   of 
Lords,  upon  matters,  I  admit,  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature.  I  do  not  pretend  to  attach 
any  undue  importance  to  them  as  bearing 
upon  the  main  point  in  this  Bill,  respecting 
which  great  difference  exists ;  but,  let  it 
be  recollected,  great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  them  during  the  debates  upon 
this  subject.   Upon  those  points  the  Lords 
have  receded  from  their  opinions.     Let  us 
see  whether  this  concession  does  not  show 
the  spirit  that  actuates  them ;  let  us  see 
whether   it  does   not  show,   upon   their 
part,  a  dignified  resolution  to  reject  all 
menaces,  to  despise  all  imputations  of  sor- 
did and  sinister  motives,  and,  after  collect- 
ing what  they  believed  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion   of  the   House  of  Commons,  to 
meet    them    in    a    corresponding   spirit, 
and    make   an   advance   towards  a  con- 
ciliatory   settlement.      The    noble    Lord 
contends  that  the  House  of  Lords  have 
rejected  the  vital  and  popular  principle«of 
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the  meaiure.  I  muit  taf  that  a  P^^^^ 
«xaggtration  of  the  exteotof  (h«  difference 
between  the  two  Houiea  I  never  heard. 
What  ii  the  extent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Housei  ?  The  Houie  of 
Commons  propoiet,  that  there  shall  be 
Corporations  in  twelve  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  and  that  twenty*two  other  towns 
shall,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
9  Geo.  4th.  The  Lords,  on  the  other 
hand,  leave  to  every  town  in  Ireland  the 
option  of  calling  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  4th. 
into  operation.  It  was  objected,  in  debate 
here,  that  supposing  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  were  to  place  themselves  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  still  the  property  of 
the  preceding  Corporation  would  be  vested 
in  tne  Commissioners  to  be  appointed. 
This  was  one  of  the  objections  most 
strongly  urged  against  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments m  the  first  instance.  The  Lords, 
however,  have  now  decided  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  Act  9  Geo.  4th.  may 
be  adopted,  the  corporate  property  shall 
be  vested  in  Commissioners  chosen  by  the 
popular  voice.  The  noble  Lord  admitted 
that  this  was  an  important  concession. 
That  admission  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  noble  Lord's  declaration,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  have  divested  the  Bill  of 
its  vital  and  popular  principle.  We  may 
differ  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
Corporations  in  Ireland;  but  1  cannot 
understand  how  a  measure  can  be  said  to 
be  deprived  of  its  popular  principle  which 
allows  five-pound  householders  in  towns^ 
in  that  country,  to  elect  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  local  government,  which 
Commissioners  are  to  have  exclusive  con* 
trol  over  the  corporate  property  of  the 
place.  Great  objections  were  made  to  the 
continuance  of  certain  Corporation  officers, 
who  were,  I  think,  called  butter-tasters 
and  weigh-masters.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  of  them.  Now,  have  the  Lords  shown 
any  desire  to  prolong  corrupt  interests  (as 
they  have  been  termed) — by  perpetuating 
these  appointments?  As  far  as  I  can 
collect  from  the  Lords*  amendments,  they 
have  obviated  all  objection  on  this  head. 
In  the  administration  of  justice,  too,  ob- 
jections were  urged  with  respect  to  certain 
officers ;  and  the  Lords  have  completelv 
abrogated  the  compulsory  clauses  whicn 
related  to  those  officers.  These,  then,  are 
all  important  points,  which  the  Lords  have 
conceded.  Though  I  dissent  from  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
aoMndmtnta  being  summarily  rejected,  I 


am  bound  to  layi  that  in  the  preaeat 
temper  of  the  House,  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  discussion.  I  am  bound  to 
say  BO ;  1  do  not  think  that  any  nearer 
approach  could  be  made  towards  a  settle- 
ment by  protracted  conferences.  I  doubt 
whether,  if  ever  the  elements  of  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  settlement  are  to  be 
collected,  there  could  be  any  advantage  in 
looking,  for  them  now,  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  strong  feelings  which  exist 
upon  all  sides,  and  the  excitement  of 
passions  produced  in  the  discussioa  of 
these  questions.  The  noble  Lord  has  re- 
ferred to  the  part  taken  upon  this  subject 
by  a  noble  and  learned  Friend  of  mine.  A 
great  part — much  too  great  a  part  of  his 
speech — was  occupied  by  a  reference  to 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  noble  Lord  complains  of  the 
animadversions  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  upon  a  speech  delivered  here  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  ought  to 
recollect,  that  if  any  offence  has  been 
committed,  he  was  the  first  offender,  I 
put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether,  if  a 
Peer  of  Parliament,  admitted  by  courtesy 
to  listen  to  our  debates,  had  gone  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  there  declared  that 
he  had  heard  with  his  own  ears  certain 
expressions  used  here — and  had  made  a 
charge  against  the  person  who  had  so 
used  them — whether  or  not  the  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  charged  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  not  be  justified 
instead  of  involving  himself  in  a  question 
of  Order,  or  appealing  to  privileges  in 
defending  himself,  or  in  administering  rea- 
sonable chastisement  for  the  offence. 
That  is  the  course  which  would  be  pur* 
sued,  I  am  sure,  by  the  noble  Lord  him* 
self.  The  noble  Lord  has  expressed  his 
surprise  that  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  there  was  no  reference  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
He  seems  to  think  that  a  former  colleague 
of  my  noble  Friend  ought,  on  the  second 
night  of  the  debate^  to  have  offered  some 
explanation  on  the  subject.  Surely  the 
noole  Lord  is  not  under  the  impression 
that  I  shrunk  from  defending  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  from  imputations  cast 
upon  him }  The  noble  Lord  refers,  I  sup* 
poie,  to  the  explanations  called  for,  from 
me,  by  the  hon.  nnd  learned  Member  for 
Tipperary.  Upon  that  occasion  1  was 
asked  this  question — <*  Do  you  subscribe 
to  thuse  words?  Do  you  adopt  them?*' 
My  answer  was^'^  I  am  here  to  explain 
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)'  fly  own  sentiments  and  my  own  opinions." 

in  (liA  p*'    ^^^®  frequent  opportunities  of  stating 


io  MlitiVI  '^^^  *^  ™7  o^"  views  and  principles, and 
omapoitiwfr  <>  <>"®  ^^^  *  ""'S^*  *^  repeat  to  me  words 
/afflboomlto    ^^  ^Y  another  person,    and   ask   me, 
.J  lay  jxMT    Aether  I  subscribe  to  them.     I  did  apply 
ardiiiettls-      ^J  ^^^^®  *"^  learned  Friend  to  ascer- 
in  how  far  the  interpretation  put  upon 
e  words  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him 
IS  correct;  and  the  answer  I  received 
IS,  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
shed  to  reserve  to  himself  the  opportu- 
ty  of  making  an  explanation  on  the  sub- 
ct.      Mt  noble  Friend  has  explained  the 
ords  referred  to.     He  has  put  his  own 
instruction  upon  them.     He  has  declared 
le  intention  with  which  they  were  used  ; 
nd  that  having  been  done  by  my  noble 
nd  learned  Friend,  I  am  under  noobliga- 
on, — but   the  reverse — of  entering  into 
ny  explanation  upon  his  part ;  and  on 
ay  own,  I  refer  to  my  own  declarations 
rith  respect  to  Ireland,  and  the  principles 
tpon   which    I   think    she  ought  to    be 
governed ;  and  if  at  any  future  period  you 
jring  to  me  the  words  of  another,  my 
snswer  must  be,  *'  I  speak  my  own  senti- 
IDents.     I  explain  only  my  own  language." 
If,  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  I  have  not  ex- 
plained  what  my  sentiments   are — if    I 
liave  not  made  my  opinions  and  principles 
manifest  to  you — I  despair  by  any  subse- 
quent explanation  of  giving  to  you  an  ex- 
position  of  my  feelings.     There  is  only 
one  other  point  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
to  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  refer.    The 
noble  Lord  has  thought  proper  to  declare 
that  under  a  certain  alternative  he  should 
despair  of  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Constitution.      It  was   with   deep  regret 
that  I  heard  such  a  sentiment  uttered  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.     At  any  rate,  I 
disclaim    any  participation  in   the  noble 
Lord's  despair.     I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  British  Constitution  will  be  up- 
held.     I   do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
desire  entertained  by  the  people  of  England 
to  part   with  the  advantages  of  a  mixed 
government  under  which   they  have   so 
longed    lived  !     You  say — you  must  not 
refuse  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.     No  doubt 
yoti    must    not.     But  then   you   have  no 
right    to   prescribe  and  enforce  upon  us, 
that    which,   in  your  opinion,  constitutes 
justice.       Hon.  Gentlemen  may  say,  ihat 
noble  Lords  shall  not  wantonly  exercise 
thia  power;  hon.  Gentlemen  may  declare, 
that  thev  shall  not  exercise  the  privileges 
which   they  have  been  vested  with  by  the 
Constitution  for  their  individual  benefit. 
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No  doubt  they  are  not  to  do  so.    They 
are  responsible  for  the  power  they  exercise* 
They  are  not  responsible  to  constituents  as 
we  are ;   but  they  are  responsible  to  God 
[Langhter],      I  say,  Sir,  solemnly — that 
the  Lords  are  responsible  to  God,  to  their 
own  consciences,  and  to  their  own  intelli- 
gent fellow-countrymen.     No  doubt,  they 
feel  and    act  upon    that    responsibility. 
What  does  the  noble  Lord  say  ?     *•  That, 
judging  of  the  course  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  hitherto  pursued,  he  does  not 
despair  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  this 
question.''     Can  you  hold,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
their  own  opinions,  without  reference  to' 
the  public    good  ?      I  believe  that    the 
House  of  Lords  will  continue,  as  they  have 
done,  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of 
a  public  duty — a  duty  that  they  owe  to 
the  people.     I  believe  that  on  account  of 
the  great  functions  with  which  they  are 
intrusted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  power  they  possess  should  be  main- 
tained.    I  believe  that  they  exercise  those 
powers,  not  with  a  view  to  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  power,  still  less  on  account  of 
personal  privileges,  but  upon  enlarged  and 
enlightened  views  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  public  good.     If  they  think  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  yield   to  the  first  impulse   of 
popular  passion,  I  believe  they  are  not 
only  satisfied  in  their  own  consciences  that 
they  are  doing  what  is  right,  but  I  believe 
they  will  be  supported  by  such  a  mass  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country — by  such  a 
preponderating  mass  of  the  intelligence 
and   public   opinion  of  this  country — as 
will  long  secure  the  British  Constitution 
from  the  dangers  which  some  appear  to 
apprehend.     There  may  be  gusts  of  popu- 
lar passion  directed  against  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  our  mixed 
form  of  Government  is  rooted  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  people,  and  when 
they  reflect  what  mighty  changes  in  legis- 
lation have  taken  place  in  the  last  eight 
years,  they  will  not  believe  that  the  House 
of  Lords  have  set  themselves  up  as  perpe- 
tual   barriers  against  the  reform  of   all 
abuses — as  is  most  unwarrantably  alleged. 
I   believe,   that  the  more  the  Lords  are 
threatened,  because  they  will  not  yield  or 
adopt  particular  opinions,  the  more  that 
hold  will  be  confirmed  which  they  justly 
have — upon  the  respect  and  the  affections 
0  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  I 
entreat  of  hon.  Members  to  consiaer  whe* 
ther  a  much  better  reply  than  any  I  could 
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presume  to  offer  to  their  consideration^  has 
not  been  supplied  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down,  whether  it 
has  not  actually  been  furnished  by  himself^ 
and  whether  he  has  not  afforded  in  his 
speech   a   refutation    to   his   own   charge 
against  my  noble  Friend.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  began  by  regretting  that  there 
was  no  notice  of  this  proceeding,  that  there 
was  not  a  calm  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  a  difference  between  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  other,  that  we  should 
have  proceeded  with  this  at  once^  and  with- 
out notice ;  and  he  declares  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  postponement.     Now,  Sir,  I 
ask,  has  this  House  been  taken  by  surprise  ? 
Has  there  been  nothing  known  of  this  Bill 
in  the  House  till  now  r     On  the  contrary, 
at  this  period  of  the  session,  this  advanced 
period,  is  it  not  clear  from  the  attendance 
herej  from  the  conversation  out  of  doors, 
that  the  course  now  adopted  was  known  to 
be  the  course  likely  to  be  pursued  upon 
the  present  occasion,  and  is  felt  to  be  the 
course  most  consistent  with  sound  policy 
and  public  justice  \    And  I  must  add,  that 
it  appears  to  me,  even  according  to  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  this  course,  and  it  could  take 
no  other.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  he 
was   not  prepared  to  declare  that  any  be- 
nefit could  arise  from  a  postponement  of 
the  discussion;    on  the  contrary,   that  a 
postponement  of  the  discussion  would  be 
likely  to  raise  feelings  which  might  here- 
after increase  the  difficulties,  and  multiply 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment 
of  this  question.     Undoubtedly,  in  stating 
thisj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite 
correct ;  for  if  that  which  we  are  now  de- 
bating were  to  be  put  down  for  discussion 
this  day  se'nnight,  instead  of  leading  to  a 
more  permanent  settlement,  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  excitement  to  feelings 
rendering  that  settlement  more  difficult. 
Does>  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plain that  we  have  not  delayed  the  notice 
of  this  subject  for  a  week,  when  that  delay 
would  not  aid  the  views  of  any  party  in 
this  House  }     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knows  it:    he  feels  that  this  is  the  best 
course  that  we  could  have  pursued,  and  it 
is  one  by  which  we  are  ready  to  abide.     I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  look  to  their  amend- 
ments, and  I  find  that  they  justify  the 
whole  course  we  have  taken.    We  have 
had  notice  sufficiently  notorious  of  what 
was  done  by  the  Lords,    We  know  by  the 


journals  of  the  Lords  what  has  occurred  ; 
we  know  that,  upon  a  vital  question,  they 
differed  from  us :  on  that  point  we  know 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  with  us. 
We  know  the  course  they  have  adopted, 
and  we  knew  in  advance  the  course  they 
would  adopt.     At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  there  was  a  discussion 
upon  the  very  point  on  which  we  differ— 
the  amendment  to  the  Address.    The  Lords 
discussed,  and  considered,  the  reasons  offered 
in  support  of  our  views,  and  the  Bill  has 
now  been  returned  to  us  from  the  Lords  on 
that  very  point.     Have  the  hords  ever  held 
out  to  us  the  expectation  of  their  taking 
another  course?     Could  we  look  to  the 
arrangements  of  those  differences,  with  the 
views  they  maintained  ?     No ;  and  in  the 
sentence  to  which  the  noble   Lord    has 
alluded,  and  to  which  I  attach  great  im- 
portance— in  that  sentence,  in  which  the 
Lords  speak  of  some  period  (I  hope  not  a 
very  distant  one),  in  which  those  differences 
may  be  settled — ^they  fairly  tell  us  that  they 
cannot  yield  upon  that  point  to  which  we 
attach  so  much  value.     Wlien  we  know 
that  they  have  long  been  decided  upon  that 
point — a  point  upon  which  a  majority  of 
this  House  stands  pledged — it  would  be 
childish,  worse  than  childish,  it  would  be 
mischievous,  if  we  did  not  take  a  course 
to  vindicate  our  principles,  and  justifiable 
in  reference  to  our  own  dignity.    We  have 
in  doing  so  taken  a  course  the  least  likely 
to  embitter    the    differences   between  us 
and  the  other  House.     I  have  stated  the 
progress  of.  this  question,  and  I  have  stated 
the    reason    for  now  settling  it  in  this 
House,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  ima. 
gine,  which  would  justify  the  postponement 
would  be  to  do  that  which  we  certainly  are 
not  disposed  to  do,  to  recede  from  the  prin. 
dple  of  the  Bill.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  referred  to  the  majority  of  forty* 
one  in  support  of -the  Address.     But  does 
it  rest  there  ?     That  majority  of  forty-one 
was  subsequently  converted  into  a  majority 
of  eighty-six,  and  this,  too,  after  repeated 
discussions  on  the  Bill.     Here,  in  mainte- 
nance of  the  argument,  I  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  some  reasons,  which  may 
support  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  they  may  with  confidence  look 
forward  to  the  future  adjustment  of  the 
question  to  which  I  refer,  let  them  look  to 
the  elements  of  which  that  majority  was 
composed.      How  often   has  it  happened 
that  those  who  have  asserted  that  the  Irish 
are  aliens  in  blood,  and  who  by  so  asserting 
were  injuring  the  British  connexion,  how 
often  has  it  happened  that  by  them  the 
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majorities  in  this  House  have  been  ana* 
Ijzect  and  displayed?  How  oflten  have 
they  attempted  to  raise  invidious  distinc- 
tions? How  often  have  they  declared  that 
the  Irish  Members  at  one  time,  and  the 
Scotch  Members  at  another,  outweighed 
the  English  Members,  as  if  they  were  not 
all  equtoly  Members  of  Parliament  ?  How 
often  has  this  been  done  by  them  to  raise 
distinctions  when  it  suited  the  advocacy 
of  their  own  opinions  ?  The  persons  who 
have  done  this  wish  it  now  to  be  believed, 
that  such  national  distinctions  are  no  longer 
to  be  noticed.  The  answer  to  them  is, 
that  it  is  not  only  for  such  persons,  but  it 
is  especially  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  for 
those  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  jus- 
tice could  not  be  procured  in  an  English 
Parliament,  that  I  have  to  tell  them  that 
Xtte  free  votes  of  British  Members  declared 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  these  abuses ; 
and  that  the  majority  is  increased  to  that 
number  from  forty«one  in  consequence  of 
the  invidious  distinctions  they  sought  to 
perpetuate.  I  proceed  now.  Sir,  to  another 
branch  of  the  argument.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  stated,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  him  respecting  the  sentiments 
of  his  colleagues — ^that  we  have  no  right 
to  suppose  that  the  opinions  that  have 
fallen  from  another  are  his — that  he  is  only 
responsible  for  his  own  opinions.  Let  me 
then  entreat  the  House  not  to  take  the 
version  of  my  noble  Friend's  opinions  from 
the  commentary  which  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  has  passed  upon  them.  Attend  to 
my  noble  Friend's  speech  and  not  to  the 
commentary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
char^,  not  an  individual  merely,  but  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  a  breach  of 
his  duty,  for  declaring,  that  danger  menaced 
the  British  Constitution.  That  was  not 
my  noble  Friend's  observation,  nor  his 
argument.  What  did  he  state?  That, 
upon  a  review  of  the  facts,  he  saw  no  such 
danger  to  exist.  Why  did  he  state  that  ? 
Because  he  is  confident,  and  the  confidence 
he  expressed  is  my  own  confidence,  my  own 
hopes,  that  the  Irish  will  yet  receive  jus- 
tice. I  cannot.  Sir,  look  to  the  past,  with- 
out being  confident  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  good  measures  have 
been  intercepted  in  their  advance  to  the 
Crown  by  the  unworthy  delays,  or  unne- 
cessary j^ousy,  of  a  party.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman,  pow- 
erfully as  it  has  Deen  used  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  general  sentiments  ex- 
1  pressed  by  him,  I  agree.  But  suppose  that 
anguage  had  been  used  with  respect  to  a 
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vote  of  the  Lords  in  18S9,  when  he  ws; 
the  able  and  successful  advocate  of  tl-. 
Roman  Catholic]  question ;  suppose  th:i 
he  had  experienced  his  hopes  checked  V 
a  majority  against  him  upon  that  questim* 
as  there  had  been  in  former  years,  if  sue 
an  appeal  were  made,  would  he  still  belie-., 
they  would  continue  of  an  adverse  opinion 
Now,  such  general  declarations  could  n.: 
have  defeated  him,  because  he  might  ha\  ( 
relied  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  in  a  jii?' 
course,  if  the  House  of  Commons  stant' 
upon  that  alone,  and  if  they  are  support c; 
by  public  opinion,  if  they  stand  upon  i 
measure  of  honest  reform,  though  defeatc, 
for  the  time,  still  there  is  a  certainty  tha 
such  a  measure  will  pass  into  law.  It  i 
therefore  my  confidence  from  what  I  know 
from  that  which  has  past,  that  I  think  ther< 
exists  no  danger  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. I  feel  that  there  is  no  danger  to  b( 
apprehended  for  the  British  Constitution 
but,  as  was  rightly  said  of  the  Catholii 
question,  there  is  danger  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  reform  demanded.  Upon 
the  reform  question,  I  might  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  for  his  know- 
ledge of  this  fact.  There  were  then  ap- 
peals like  those  we  have  heard  to-nigh  l. 
We  were  then  told,  as  we  have  been  tolt 
in  this  debate,  in  answer  to  such  appeals 
that  power  and  dignity  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberal  legisla- 
tion. [[Sir  Robert  Peel:  Who  is  to  decide 
what  liberal  legislation  is  ?3  Perhaps  we  arc 
not  the  right  judges  of  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  excepts  to  our  judgment  on  this 
point,  we  question  his ;  but  it  so  happens 
that  on  all  great  questions  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  against  us,  and  has 
been  wrong.  Upon  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  he  was  against  us ;  upon  th( 
Roman  Catholic  question  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  was  against  us ;  upon  the  Re 
form  Question  he  was  against  us;  upo) 
Municipal  Reform  he  was  in  many  of  it 
leading  principles  against  us.  Undoubt 
edly  he  felt  that  he  was  thoroughly  right  * 
but  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  long  ruii 
we  succeeded,  and  the  rl^t  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not.  The  experience  of  the  past 
is  with  us ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  1 
am  vrilling  to  concede  is  entirelv  with  him. 
We  have  even  dragged  him  with  us,  anr 
we  have  had  his  reluctant  support  Ol 
the  many  converts  we  have  made,  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman  himself  is  one,  ant 
when  we  have  been  able  to  convert  hin 
more  than  once,  let  us  not  despair  that  wc 
shall  be  able  to  convert  him  again.  The 
2N 
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right  boo.  Gentlemftn  must  see  ihal,  in 
questions  between  tbe  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liainent,  tbe  public  at  large  exercises  an 
ultimate  authority  ofer  both.  It  measures 
th6  proceedings,  as  well  as  tbe  ability,  of 
the  Senators  ;  it  refers  to  principles  as  well 
as  speeches ;  and  to  the  principles  of  which 
it  approves  it  gives  such  force  and  support 
in  Farliament,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  ultimately  resist  them.  These  are  the 
hopes  which  I  hold  out  to  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  I  tell  them  first,  "  we  have  fought 
your  battle  in  this  House  j"— and,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  in  answer  to  the  taunting 
observations  that  have  been  made  respect- 
ing English  Members,  I  tell  them,  that  if 
there  had  been  even  their  unaided  votes  to 
support  them,  those  unaided  votes  could 
have  defended  and  maintained  the  liberties 
of  Ireland.  I  tell  this  for  their  consolation 
also — for  I  wish  to  temper  with  consolation 
the  severe  lesson  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  them^  for  I  well  know  that  *'  hope 
deferred"  with  nations,  as  with  individuals, 
"  maketh  the  heart  sick/'    I  think  it  im- 

rissible  to  conclude  the  observations  which 
have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make,  with- 
out saying  again,  that  I  trust  the  public  at 
large,  and  those  who  read  history  here- 
after, will  do  justice  to  the  moderation  and 
calmness  evinced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  contending  are  in  peril,  when  a  mighty 
stake  was  at  issue,  and  that,  confident  in 
the  support  we  must  receive,  we  abode  by 
principles  which  to  their  fullest  extent  we 
have  embraced,  and  that  having  so  re- 
solved, we  never  will  abandon  those  prin- 
ciples.— Discharging  our  duty  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  —  we  never  will  abandon  the 
pledge  we  have  given  in  resisting  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  to  do  justice  to  that  country. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  redeem  that 
pledge  by  the  course  we  are  pursuing. 
With  respect  to  Municipal  Reform,  we 
have  not  at  once  succeeded,  because  there 
have  been  exaggerated  fears  of  personal 
antipathies,  and  religions  apprehensions, 
though  scarcely  avowed,  which  nave  stopped 
that  measure.  For  Scotland  Municipal 
Reform  was  carried  almost  without  a  divi- 
aion.  For  England  it  was  carried  after 
some  discussion;  and  I  thank  much  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  upon  that  question  in  the  last  ses- 
aion.  I  remember  well  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  at  a  late  period  of  the  year, 
deserting  pursuits  whicn  are  more  conge- 
nial to  my  taste,  and  I  believe  more  so  to 
his  than  legislating  in  tbe  dog-days,  and 
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o&ring  in  his  place  to  asrist  ui,  and  mnag 
us  the  great  weight  of  his  autbonty  ift 
procuring  a  good  meaaore  of  raoaicipal 
reform  for  England.  I  regret  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  opposed  to  us 
when  a  rimilar  measure  it  to  be  i^iplied 
to  Ireland.  If  there  be  any  diftraoce  b^ 
tween  the  coarse  we  than  pursued  and  that 
which  we  are  pursuing  now,  it  is  that, 
having  greater  aifBtculties  to  cont^d  with, 
we  are  disposed  to  make  larger  concessions 
than  we  did  then ;  but  those  concessioos 
are  in  vain, — ^they  are  urge^  against  us 
as  objections;  and  thus  every  effort  we 
make  at  conciliation  becomee  only  a  new 
bar  to  adjustment.  One  observation  more 
with  reference  to  a  particular  argument 
which  has  been  used  on  this  and  a  former 
occasion.  It  is  said  that  we  have  inflicted 
a  wrong  upon  Ireland,  because  we  have 
endeavoured  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  adopt  the  Act  of 
9th  Geo.  4tb.  That  Bill  waa  long  under 
discussion  between  my  rieht  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  forjCambndge  University, 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  and  myself.  We  took 
the  whole  Bill  as  it  appeared  in  the  Irish 
Office.  Lord  Melbourne  was  then  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  though  he  could 
not  hope  to  pass  it  that  Session,  still  it 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  carried  in  the 
next  Session.  The  imputation  against  us 
is,  that  we  compel  the  people  to  Mopt  the 
provisions  of  tnat  Bill ;  but  there  was 
originally  a  clause  in  it,  to  the  effect  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  population  was  5,000, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  positively  di- 
rect the  Act  to  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  inha- 
bitants, ft  was  varied  in  the  next  year, 
because  in  that  case  we  were  not  dealing 
with  corporate  property—  we  were  not 
overthrowing  existing  corporations, — and 
I  thought,  therefore,  it  was  ouite  fair  to 
leave  it  optional  with  the  parties  to  accept 
or  reject  tbe  Bill,  as  they  thought  proper ; 
but  now  that  we  are  unanimous  in  de- 
stroying them,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
equally  so  in  determining  upon  a  substi- 
tute for  them.  In  order  to  give  the  means 
of  administering  the  corporation  revenues, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  authority  established  contempora- 
neous with  the  destruction  of  the  Corpcora- 
tions  which  are  to  be  put  an  end  to.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  requisite  to  make 
the  adoption  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th,  compul- 
sory on  those  towns.  I  feel  every  confi- 
dence we  shall  ultimately  succeed ;  I  look 
upon  this  only  as  a  postponement ;  I  feel 
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0?ery  aisaniiioe  that  ia  adhering  to  the 
Measure  with  the  same  temper  and  firm- 
ness as  we  did  to- the  English  Bill  last 
year,  public  opinion  will  accompany  and 
support  us,  and  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  succeed.  I  say,  and  trust  we  shall 
do  sOy  soon  ;  for  this  measure  carried  next 
year,  will  not  bring  with  it  all  the  benefits 
that  it  would  carry,  if  conceded  this.  Let 
us  be  wise  in  time.  I  remember  when 
Mr.  Canning  argued  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that 
gentleman,  being  reproved  for  not  having 
adopted  a  particular  course  at  a  particular 
time,  said  **  Time  is  everything  ;'*  and  I 
say,  too,  with  respect  to  concessions  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  people,  if  we 
would  have  them  looked  upon  as  acts  of 
grace  and  favour,  time  is  everything;  the 
manner  in  which  a  concession  is  made 
causes  it  to  be  either  more  or  less  grate- 
fully received.  I  have  no  more  fear  than 
my  noble  Friend  has,  of  danger  to  the 
Constitution.  I  shall  visit  my  friends  in 
the  great  towns  in  Ireland,  and  tell  them 
not  to  despair,  but  to  hope,  and  to  trust 
that  the  same  Legislature  who  repealed  all 
Catholic  disabilities,  will  also  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  no  man  living  under  it 
can  support. 

Mr.  O'Cfmnell:  Sir,  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer,  and  I  believe  the  House  will  ad* 
mit  that  I  stand  in  need  of  no  apology  for 
presenting  myself  to  its  notice  on  this 
subject.  I  confess  that  my  first  impres- 
sions  of  what  has  taken  place  this  evening 
were  of  a  nature  that  I  would  rather  have 
suppressed  them  than  given  them  utter* 
ance.  1  do  not  think  that  it  ever  fell  to 
my  lot  to  hear  a  more  unstatesmanlike 
speech  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  than 
that  which  he  has  just  uttered.  That 
upon  an  important  question  like  this  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  stand  up  to  ad* 
Yocate  delay,  under  the  mere  formal  pre- 
tence of  having  the  Lords'  reasons  and 
amendments  printed,  was  in  itself  quite 
astonishing,  and  showed  the  weakness  of 
his  position  and  of  his  arguments.  But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  immediately  an- 
swered himself  on  this  very  point,  by  de- 
tailing the  unhappy  consequences  which 
would  result  from  prolonging  this  discus- 
sion. He  answered  himself  admirably, 
and  his  prudence  in  avoiding  to  press  for 
another  division  upon  this  question  was 
equally  to  be  admured.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  recollected  that  the  former  divi- 
sion of  forty-one  bad  lately  swollea  into' 


eighty-siY,  and  he  feared  that  on  another 
division  the  majority  would  again  be 
doubled.  But  whilst  I  admire  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  prudence  in  this  matter,  I 
do  not  think  he  has  shown  himself  equally 
prudent  in  standing  forward,  as  he  has 
done  to  advise  the  House  of  Lords  to  peiw 
severe  in  the  course  they  have  taken  up. 
If  the  people  of  England  were  to  rally 
round  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crowu 
in  this  matter,  as  he  says  they  would, 
what  chance  of  justice  would  remain  to 
Ireland,  but  in  a  repeal  of  the  Union  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  adopts  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
becomes  a  participator  in  all  their  ouU 
rages  against  Ireland,  and  when  at  last 
the  seven  millions  of  people  who  are 
wronged  in  these  Acts  are  driven  to  rank 
themselves  in  open  hostility  against  their 
Lordships,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  flatters 
himself  that  he  may  calmly  take  up  his 
position  and  direct  the  storm.  I  know  all 
this  may  be  sneered  at,  but  we  are  in  a 
temper  to  bear  it.  Scotland  obtained  her 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform  two  or 
three  years  ago;  England  liar's  last  year; 
and  this  year  Ireland  might  have  had  her's 
at  the  time  this  Bill  went  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  has  been  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  Corporations  of  Ireland 
have  become  grossly  corrupt ;  that  they 
have  been  perverted,  even  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  to  party  purposes  and 
unblushing  partiality.  All  this  has  been 
admitted  ;  even  the  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  Dublin  could  not  deny  it ;  and 
yet  all  this  is  to  remain  for  another  year 
at  least.  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land whether  it  is  just  that  things  which 
no  man  has  had  the  audacity  to  defend 
should  be  continued  in  Ireland  for  two 
years  after  similar  abuses  .have  been  swept 
away  from  England  ?  I  know  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  not  time  last  year  to 
pass  this  Bill  for  Ireland.  But  look  at 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords 
this  year.  What  have  they  done  with  it  ? 
They  have  cut  out  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  it,  and  they  return  it  to  us  a 
measure  for  destroying  all  that  at  present 
exists,  without  substituting  any  thing  in 
its  place.  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
content  with  the  9th  George  4th;  and 
there  is  another  thing,  namely,  the  ap- 
pointment of  sheriffs,  which  they  will 
never  consent  to  give'  up.  I  do  not  tneaii 
the  absolute  appointment;  but  the  choice 
2N2 
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of  three,  out  of  which  one  is  to  be  chosen, 
and  with  power  to  reject ;    this  is  a  right 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  do  and  will 
demand.     Look  at  the  position  the  case 
is  broQght  to,  and  it  is  yon,  the  Opposi* 
lion,  who  have  done  all  this.     It  is  you 
who   have  done  this  injury  to   Ireland, 
declaring  that  she   shall  not  have  what 
England  and  Scotland  are  permitted  to 
enjoy.     It  is  you  who  have  adopted  the 
man  who  said  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  aliens  in  blood, •  aliens   in  religion, 
and  aliens  in  country  to  the  people  of 
England.     It   is  you  who  have    injured 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  then  insulted 
them.     And  then  you  talk  about  avoiding 
agitation.     You  may  have  got  rid  of  the 
normal  schools  of  agitation,  but  wait   till 
you  see  what  finished  agitation  you  will 
soon  have  about  you.     For  from  the  hour 
in  which  I  stand  here  till  I  see  corporate 
reform  in  Ireland,  I  promise  you  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  agitation.    With  the  ex- 
.ceptioo .  of  a  very  small  faction,  whom  I 
may  call  the  ascendancy  faction,  there  is 
not  an  Irishman  who  will  not  take  offence 
at  the  condition  to  which  you  have  at- 
tempted to  reduce    them,  and  I  should 
despise  the   man  who  did  not    feel  the 
force  of  the  insult.     That  you  injure  us 
no  man  can  be  surprised,  but  that  you 
should  insult  us  also,  and  with  impunity, 
is  not  to  be  credited.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
going  through  the  towns  of  Ireland ;    the 
towns  of  Ireland  will  meet   in   the  open 
day — there  will  be  no  secrecy  in  the  mat- 
ter— and    organise  their  system  for  the 
peaceful  agitation  of  their  rights  and  cha- 
racter.   We  will  do  so,  and  you  ought  to 
despise  us  if  we  did  not.    As  to  these 
reasons,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  cant  and  hypocrisy  could  not  be 
carried  further.*    I  actually  blushed   for 
Ireland  when  I  heard  a  noble  Duke  read 
them  in  the  other  House.     Oh  \   what  a 
state  of  misery  and  degradation  are  we 
reduced  to,  that  you  cannot  meditate  an 
act  of  injury  against  Ireland  but  you  can 
find  one  who  was  born  within  her  shores 
to  assist  in  perpetrating  it.     What  hope 
has  Ireland  now?     The  pledge  of  the 
House  of  Lords !    Why,  the  Peers  have 
violated  their  pledge  a  thousand    times. 
All  disguise  has  now  been  thrown  off  by 
them — all  the  disputes  about  petty  details 
have  been  thrown  overboard ;   they  have 
come  to  the  principle,  and  the  principle 


they  reject  also.    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
halloos  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  persist 
in  rejecting  this  principle,  and  then  he 
tells  us  that  their  Lordships  represent  the 
people  of  England  ;   and,  moreover,  he 
finds  out  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
also.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
plagiarist.     A  responsibility  I  so,  too,  has 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  told  his  people,  "  Toa 
are  all  represented  in  me ;  and  as  to  re- 
sponsibility, Mahomet  be  praised,  I  am 
responsible  to  God  !"    This  is  the  tyrant's 
responsibility.    If  I  were  disposed  to  be 
profane,  I  should  like  to  know  bow  we 
are  to  bring  that  responsibility  to  bear — 
how  to   make  it  avail   in  human  affairs  ? 
If  their  Lordships  are  quietly  resigned  to 
endure  the  punishments  of  the  next  world, 
for  having  done  all  the  mischief  they  can 
in    this,  hurrah !     for    their    Lordships' 
responsibility   to  God — ^hurrah  !    for  the 
high  priest  and  the  prophet  of  Mecca! 
After  all,  perhaps,  you  are  right.     It  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  of  the  subject 
without  approaching  the  profane ;  but  it  is 
him  you  should    blame,   and   not  me; 
blame  him  who  treated  us,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  this    mighty  theological  dis- 
course on  the  responsibility  of  the  House 
of  Lords.     But,  can  there  be  anything 
more  pitiful  than  such  an  argument  ?  The 
House  of  Lords  are  indeed  responsible — 
responsible  to  the   people — and  to  them 
they  must  account  tor  their  actions,  and 
the  true  motives  of  their  conduct.     Th^ 
shall  not  hide  it  under  the  cloak  of  a  dw- 
ference  4n   religion.      If  that   be    their 
reason,  let  them  speak  it  openly;    let 
them    declare    that  we  are    irreligious 
aliens,    and    mentally  inferior    to   this 
country ;     but    they  shall    prove  both 
of  these  assertions  if  they  make  them. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  went  on  t9 
talk  about  the  British  constitution.     What 
is  a  constitution  ?     It  should  be  more  than 
words — ^it  should  show  itself  in  matter,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  people.    I  have  said 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  was  a 
most  unstatesmanlike  one;  and  why  is  it 
so  but  because  it  does  not  contain  a  sing^ 
statesmanlike  reference  to  the  actual  pod* 
tion  of  affairs,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
upon  this  great  question  ?     The  Lords  did 
not  dare  to  mutilate  the  English  Corporation 
Reform  Bill  to  so  outrageous  an  extent,  and 
for  this  very  simple  reason— they  saw  the 
organized  and  menacing  determination  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  imd  they  were  afndd'to 
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meet  it.  But  tlie  Lords  do  not  fear  the  people  i 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore  they  refuse  to  do 
them  justice.  That  is  the  real  reason  of 
their  conduct.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is 
almost  impossihle  to  suppose  that  a  Bill  of 
utility  to  Ireland  can  ever  he  passed  into 
law.  If  you  talk  of  bringing  in  such  a 
measure,  the  answer  immediately  is, ''  What 
possible  chance  have  you  of  passing  it 
through  the  Lords  ?"  But  is  there  r^y 
any  one  so  insane  as  to  suppose  that  this 
can  last  for  ever  ?  Having  succeeded  by 
dint  of  peaceable  agitation  in  obtaining  one 
portion  of  Catholic  emancipation  from 
your  hands ! — yes,  a  portion,  for,  after  all, 
that  Act  was  but  a  part  of  the  justice  we 
looked  for — ^having  forced  that  part  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  from  the  noble 
Duke,  who  in  1828  talked  about  conquer- 
ing Ireland  with  the  sword,  and  in  1829 
found  it  more  agreeable  to  put  it  in  the 
scabbard — I  tell  you  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  defy  your  menaces  for  the  future. 
Neither  the  noble  Duke  nor  your  minority 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  trample  upon 
Ireland  with  impunity.  In  the  name  of 
the  Irish  people  I  eive  you  this  defiance. 
Do  not  think  that  I  mode  you  when  I  talk 
so  to  you.  I  tell  you  that  if  you  refuse  to 
do  justice  to  us,  we  are  able  to  do  justice  to 
ourselves.  I  have  given  up  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  now  see  what  an  argument  you  have 
given  me  in  support  of  it.  See  the  large 
mqority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  both 
denying  justice  to  Ireland,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  party  absolutely 
identifying  himself  with  the  majority 
in  the  Lords — that  leader  himself  having 
made  a  brief  and  vain  attempt  at  Govern- 
ment last  year,  with  the  No  Popery  flag 
floating  over  his  head.  I  know  there  are 
men  who,  because  they  see  a  person  obey 
the  mandate  of  what  he  fancies  to  be  a  supe- 
rior authority,  charge  him  with  the  want 
of  persona],  tiiough  I  defy  them  to  deny 
him  moral  courage.  Let  them  try  this  ex- 
periment a  little  longer,  and  I  tell  them, 
that  there  is  not  one  man  in  Ireland,  with 
the  small  exception  I  have  somewhere  else 
alluded  to,  who  would  not  die  ten  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  submit  to  the  insult 
which  is  now  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
them.  I  know  the  present  Government 
are  disposed  to  do  all  they  possibly  can  in 
order  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Let  my  support  of  them  be  mis- 
represented as  it  may,  I  shall  support  them, 
1i)ecause  I  know  there  19  ao  sJteniative  be* 


tween  a  system  of  uncompromising  de&" 
potism  in  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  in 
power  of  the  present  Ministry.  I  repeat, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  can 
read,  and  we  are  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  you  are,  but  will  read  the 
account  of  these  proceedings,  and  instantly 
demand  of  the  Parliament  to  wipe  away 
the  insult  which  it  has  put  upon  him.  The 
moral  courage  of  a  whole  people  will  unite, 
and  peaceab^,  quietly,  but  irresistibly  de« 
mand  one  of  these  two  things — the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  or  justice  to  Irdand  from  the 
British  Parliament.  For  my  own  part,  I 
shall  continue  the  experiment  I  have  entered 
upon,  of  obtaining  justice  for  Ireland  with- 
out a  repeal.  I  shall  persevere  in  that  ex.: 
periment  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  compatible 
with  justice  to  my  country,  and  no  man 
would  pardon  me  if  I  were  to  go  further. 
This  is  my  determination.  In  the  mean- 
time you  have  heaped  insult  upon  injury, 
the  iron  has  entered  into  our  very  souls ; 
but  you  will  find  that  we  are  not  unresist, 
ing  victims,  and  that  you  can  not  continue 
this  career  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  commenced  the  speech  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  House  by  telling 
them  that  he  owed  no  apology  for  so  doing. 
After  that  speech  of  the  learned  Gentle, 
man  no  English  Member  owed  an  apology 
to  the  House  for  following  his  example : 
after  that  speech,  no  declaration  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution — no  disclaimer 
of  participation  in  doctrines  now  openly 
avowed,  and  tending  to  subvert  it,  could 
be  looked  upon  as  uncalled  for.  He  was 
prepared  for  strong  and  excitine  language 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  Gentleman,  but 
he  owned  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  any 
declaration  of  intention,  so  plain  and  un- 
disguised as  this"he  knew  that  it  had 
served  the  purposes  of  certain  persons  out 
of  that  House  to  calumniate  and  decry  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  but  he  owned 
he  had  not  expected  that  they  would  have 
been  gravely  told  by  Grentlemen  sitting 
there,  that  an  act  of  usurpation  was  to  be 
committed  on  the  composition  or  on  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  be- 
lieved, that  those  who  were  parties  to  this 
project  were  labouring  under  the  strangest 
misapprehension — he  believed  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  anxious  to  preserve 
unimpaired,  the  independence  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  they  were 
to  eosure  to  tb«t  tiouse  the  iiill  aLd  un.^ 
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JMturbed  exercise  of  its  own  functions. 
The  Gentlemen  opposite  mi([ht  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  but  if  they  would 
but  prosecute  their  researches  beyond  the 
precincts  of  political  unions — if  they  would 
out  take  tbe  trouble  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  state  of  feeling  aud  opinion  that 
prevailed  in  our  affricultural  aistricts — if 
they  would  go  into  the  counties  of  England 
^*not  toDeFonshire^Staffordshire^or  Norths 
amptonsbire — but  to  Essexj  Warwick^  and 
Merioneth,   they  would    find  that  there 
were  still  thousands  of  those  ignorant  and 
deluded  men,  who,  if  it  was  a  crime  to  lo?e 
the  Constitution,  would  take  good  care  not 
to  repent  of  it.      Tbe  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  talked  in  his  usual  strain 
about  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland — 
he  forgot  that  the  people  of  England  had 
their  rights  also — that  the  independence 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  formed  a 
portion  of  those  rights,  which  they  would 
verer  abandon  to  juease  him^  and  that  the 
hereditary  Hght  which  the  Peers  of  this 
country  enjoyed  was  to  them  as  good  a 
right  as  that  of  the  Monarch  to  occupy  his 
thronot  or  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  sit  in  that  House  as  the  Re* 
presentative  of  Kilkenny.*    He  (Mr.  Gas- 
Kell)  knew  not  what  the  Irish  reading  of 
the  Constitution  might  be,  but  the  Eng- 
lish one  was  this — that  the  right  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  to  amend,  to 
modify,  or  to  reject  any  Bill  upon  any  sub- 
ject, which  that  House  might  send  up  to 
them  was  as  undoubted  and  as  clear  as  the 
right  of   that  House  to  originate  Bills 
and  desire  the  acquiescence  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature.     He  knew  not 
what  the  learned  Gentleman  might  think 
about  the  theory  of  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment, but  he  would  remind  him  that  it 
was  at  present  a  Monarchy — controlled  by 
•oe  assembly,  which  was  independent  of 
Um  people,  as  well  as  by  another  which 
was  elected  by  them ;  and  if  Gentlemen 
told  him  that  two  such  assemblies  ooald 
net  act  in  concert,  and  solved  their  diffi- 
culty by  deciding  that  one  House  of  Par- 
Uaraent  should  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
other,  why  then  they  admitted,  that  such 
was  the  inftision  of  democracy  in  our  insti- 
tutions, that  such  was  the  &tal  and  un- 
fcreseen  effect  of  their  own  Reform  Bill, 
that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  make 
the  Constitution  what  Mr.  Canning  called 
m  crowned  republic,  and  to  strip  it  of  every 
attribute  that  belonged  to  it  as  a  limited 
Monarchy :— but  he  (Mr.  Gaskdl)  said,  God 
CwUd  that  that  House  should  become  the 


sole  Government  of  the  eountry,  that  in?; 
stead  of  a  third  and  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  it  should  presume  to  usurp 
other  functions  than  those  which  the  Con* 
stitution  vested  in  it,  and  dare  to  act  by 
its  own  single  and  uncontrolled  authority. 
Against  such  an  assembly  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  prer()gatives  of  the  Crown  would 
be  of  no  more  avail  than  the  privileges  of 
the  Peers.  Gentlemen  talked  about  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  if  the  people  had 
no  reciprocal  duties  to  perform — as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  this  world  but  abstraci; 
political  privileges^  and  no  corresponding 
I  duties  of  tranquillitVjand  contentment,  and 
obedience  to  tbe  law.  Those  were  the 
worst  enemies  oi  the  people  who  used  this 
language — language  that  struck  at  the 
root  of  civil  government,  and  put  ^  P>^ 
mium  upon  outrage  and  sedition.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  consequences 
which  they  charged  upon  them  (the  Op* 
position) » whether  it  was  for  the  Uood  shed 
at  Inniscarra  and  Rathcormac,  or  for  the 
agitation  and  violence  in  this  country 
which  they  strove  to  foster.  And  what 
was  it,  he  would  ask,  but  agitation  and 
violence,  by  which  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  was  now  sought  to  be  assailed  i 
They  were  told  that  this  was  a  question  of 
time,  that  they  had  no  alternative — that 
they  must  pass  this  Bill— -that  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  have  it  so— that  the  man* 
date  had  gone  forth,— *and  that  they  must 
yield  to  their  apprehensions,  what  they  had 
refused  to  their  sense  of  justice.  It  waa 
not  for  him  (Mr.  Gaskell)  to  presume  t0 
say  what  course  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment  was  likely  to  adopt,  when  this  quet« 
tion  was  again  brought  forward ;  but  this 
much  he  thought  he  might  safely  say,  that, 
looking  at  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years,  they  were  not  likely  to  become  im« 
pressed  with  a  belief  that  extorted  conces* 
sions  were  the  means  of  quieting  i^itatioB. 
The  advisers  of  his  Majesty  thought  other- 
wise, and  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and 
the  passions  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholioa, 
excited  almost  to  madness  by  tbe  Gentle* 
men  opposite,  they  were  called  upon  to  n« 
ject  the  solemn  and  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  per- 
sist in  the  rejection  of  this  Bill;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  King's  Ministers, — ^he  hoped 
that  those  who  had  refused  to  abolish  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland,— who  had  leAised 
to  redress  the  grievance  which  they  had 
themselves  described  as  so  intoIerable,^and 
seemed  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  nuisance 
they  were  invited  to  destroy,  becaose  they 
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h»d  nopoirerlolegiliieaawellas  toestab* 
Hsh  the  MceDdancy  of  tbe  Roman  Catliolics 
in  Irelandj— -he  hoped  they  would  not  seek 
to  charge  upon  them  (the  Oppoiition^  the 
reaponsibility  of  their  own  refusal.  Itthey 
did  this^  the  people  of  England  would  un- 
derstand—^what  the  people  of  Warwickshire 
already  understood — that  when  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  talked  about  the  redress  of 
grievances,  what  they  meant  was  the  con- 
tinuance id  agitation.  But  this  was  not 
the  real  ground  of  cavil  and  of  objection 
against  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It 
was  not  because  they  had  refused  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland — it  was  because  they  had 
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that  country-— and  overbear  the  constitu. 
tional  authority  of  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  or  whether  they  intended 
to  adopt  a  course  much  less  dangerous  to 
the  country,  but  at  the  same  time  less 
creditable  to  them,  that  of  shrinking  from 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  own 
violent  conduct,  and  calling  upon  their 
political  opponents  to  protect  them  against 
their  friends. 

Mr.  Roebuck :  I  confess.  Sir,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  course  which  the  Lords 


have  taken  upon  this  Bill.  To  me  it  ap» 
pears  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  things.     I  all  along  ex- 


pected  that  the  Lords  would  throw  out 
—  - 

wielded  for  the  learned  Gentleman's  pur- 
poses— it  was  because  they  had  refused  to 


hand  over  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to 
the  absolute  dominion  of  men,  who  were 
honestly  and  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  tne  empire— that 
they  were  branded  as  miscreants  and  liars 
at  the  meanest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  most 
seditious  meetings  that  were  ever  held  in 
England.  He  knew  not  what  course  his 
Migesty's  Ministers  would  hereafter  take 
upon  this  auestion^-whether  they  would 
take  that  of  rigidly  insisting  on  what  they 
called  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or  meet 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  a  fairer 
and  more  temperate  spirit  than  that  which 
had  characterised  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell).  The  people  of 
England  would  watch  tneir  conduct,  and 
would  not  fail  to  recollect  that  when  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  announced  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  Gk>vemment  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  learned  Gentleman  with  re- 
ference  to  organic  change,  he  coupled  that 
assunmce  with  an  intimation  which  was 
much  more  palatable  to  his  friends  about 
him,  vis.,  that  he  should  also  have  opposed 
the  motion  of  his  (Mr.  GaskeU's)  bon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sandwich, 
(Mr.  Grove  Price.)  A  few  months  would 
aerve  to  show  whether  the  King's  Ministers 
were  indeed  the  united  party  which  they 
professed  to  represent  themselves,  but 
which  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  indicated  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  remain.  A  few  months  would 
serve  to  show  whether  they  wei«  sincerely 
bent  upon ''  carrying  out,'*  as  it  was  called, 
tbeir  reforming  principley-^whether  they 
bad  taken  oflSce  that  they  might  uproot 
the  Protestant  inatitutiona  of  Ireland — 
•ittWieh  tUmma  Catholic  CorporatiQ&s  in 


this  Bill,  because  they  have  opposed  them» 
selves  to  each  successive  measure  of  reform 
as  it  has  passed  this  House  during  a  long 
period  ;  and,  reasoning  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
body  itself,  I  all  along  expected  that  the 
Lords  would  follow  tbeir  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  throw  out  this  Bill ;  and  I  sayi 
that  tbe  House  of  Lords,  in  throwing  out 
this  Bill,  have  not  acted  against  their  own 
interests ;  I  believe  they  have  acted  wisely, 
as  a  body  of  men,  not  interested  in  tbe 
good  government  either  of  England  or  of 
Ireland,  but  as  a  body  whose  interest  it  is, 
to  gain  the  largest  possible  plunder  which 
they  can  from  the  people  of  this  country. 
['*0h,  Oh"]  If  we  erect  a  body  of  men 
'*  responsible,"  forsooth,  "  to  God  alone," 
we  shall  find,  that  unfortunately  they  will 
follow  their  earthly  interests,  that  their 
heavenly  interests  will  be  forgotten  in 
their  earthly,  that  they  will  cling  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  [«  Oh,  Oh'']  and  that, 
in  short,  that  '*  heavenly  responsibility " 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Tamwortb,  talked  of,  will  be  no  re* 
sponsibility  at  all.  The]|f  will  be,  in  con^ 
formity  with  their  own  interests,  as  they 
ever  have  been,  the  stedfast,  and  I  wiU 
say,  the  courageous  opponents  of  all  re* 
form.  Reforms  are  opposed  to  their  iji# 
terests,  therefore,  they  must  ever  oppose 
reforms.  I  don't  blame  the  Lords,  I  have 
no  epithets  of  vituperation  to  bestow 
upon  them;  they  acted  rightly  in  throwing 
out  this  Bill,  they  were  labouring  in  their 
vocation,  they  did  as  they  ought  to  do,  in 
following  their  vocation.  Whose  is  tbe 
fault?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Lorde. 
The  fault.  Sir,  is  in  the  institution ;  and 
I  expect,  that,  by  a  series  of  these  precNMie 
experiences,  the  people  of  England  will  at 
last  come  to  e  right  appreotatioa  of  Uyit 
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lostilution.    Of  the  men,  I  have  no  conn 
plaint  to  make.    I  care  not  whether  there 
be  some  there  who  began  life  as  wild  and 
furious  democrats^  and  who  are  now  acting 
in   the  ranks  of  so  called  conservatism. 
If  you  place  men  in  such  a  position,  the 
labour  which  mankind  must  undergo  .to 
effect  improvements  will  be  long  and  tedi- 
ous.   I  have  waited  long  for  that  growing 
hatred  to  the  Lords  which  must  arise  from 
a  repetition  of  these  injurious  experiences. 
If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  their  Lordships, 
I  am  frank  to  confess  my  belief  that  if  the 
people  of  England  were  polled  to-morrow, 
the  majority  would  be  in  their  favour ;  but 
I  also  believe,  that  so  rapid  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  respecting  any  of  their 
institutions,  never    took   place,  as  that 
which  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  this  country,  within  the 
last  five  years.    I  believe  that  from  the 
conduct  of  that  body,  shown  lately  more 
clearly  by  various  circumstances;   expe- 
rience has  been  rapidly    gained   by   the 
people   of   England,  which  has  already 
taught  the  more  sagacious  of  them   of 
what  use  the  Lords  are ;  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  soon  learn  a  similar 
lesson.    Time  will  thus  effect  that  revolu- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  England,  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Lords.    Until 
that  period  we  shall  always  be  subjected 
to  these  checks  in  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Last  year,  as  a  humble  prophet, 
I  said  in  this  House,  that  I  should  be  in 
the  same  place  next  year,  saying  the  same 
thingrg  regarding  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
having  rejected  what  was  desired  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  the  event  has 
completely  fulfilled  my  prophecy ;  here  we 
are,  despoiled  of  all  that  we  had,  after  long 
and  serious  debate,  effected  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  by  an  irresponsible  branch 
of  the  legislature,  whose  mterest  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  to  keep  back  improvement, 
in  this  country.    Tell  me  not  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  exercise  their  power  for  the 
good  of  the  people — such  has  never  been 
the  interest  of  an  irresponsible  body.     I 
care  not  that  you  may  find  in  that  body 
(as  undoubtedly  you  may)  men  of  extraor- 
dinary character,  standing  up  above  their 
fellows  as  bright  and  brilliant  phenomena, 
who  may  use  their  efforts  to  maintain  good 
government.      The    usual,    the    general 
course  that  such  a  body  will  pursue,  is,  to 
provide  for  its  personal  interest  by  pe- 
culation. And  tbia  is  what  the  Lords  have 


done,  universally  done,  from  the  time  ai 
which  history  gives  us  the  first  account  of 
their  proceedings,  to  the  present  boor. 
{Loud  cries  o/"  Order,''  "  Chairs] 

The  Speaker  called  the  hon«  and  learned 
Member  to  order. 

Mr.  Roebuck :  I  am  glad.  Sir,  joa  bave 
called  my  attention  to  the  orders  of  the 
House;  it  is  not  my  intentbn  to  i^iply 
language  to  others  which  I  wovdd  not 
wi£  to  have  applied  to  myself.     I  have 
no  wish.  Sir,  to  speak  of  individuals.      I 
am  speaking  of  the  system  which  qd^ 
fortunately  does  exist;    and  in  obaiao- 
terising  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  past 
periods  some  allusions  may  possibly-  apply 
to  their  present  conduct ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  House  of  Lords  historically ;  I 
am  not  I  think  out  of  order  in  that.    I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
at  present  existing,  but  of  that  House  as  a 
body.    And,  Sir,  of  that  body  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  (not  believing  that  in  this 
they  are  peculiar,  but  that  any  body  of 
men  placed  in  the  same  position  would  act 
in  the  same  way,  of  that  body  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  they  have  ever  followed 
out  their  own  private  personal  interest, 
that  they  have  always  endeavoured   to 
secure    for    themselves    power  over    the 
people  because  it  was  their  interest.     In 
the  stoppage  of  this  Bill,  there  is  only  one 
thought  that  grieves  me.     And  that  is 
lest  the  real  friends  of  the  Irish  people 
should  be  unable  to^  curb  that  idready  too 
long  oppressed  nation;    to  prevent  any 
violent  outbreak  upon  their  part-->to  keep 
them  from  demanding  that  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  but  a  fruitful  aouice  of 
misfortune  to  them,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge    to   my    hon.    and   learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  that  if 
he  cannot  get  justice  for  Ireland  frmn 
England,  she  would  have  a  r%ht  to  try 
whether  she  can  obtain  it  for  hemelf.    I 
should  look  upon  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
however,  as  the  greatest  evil  that  ever 
befel  this  community,  or  the  pec^le  of 
Ireland  themselves.    To  me  it  does  seen 
that  two  nations,  united  as  I  believe  them 
to  be  in  feeling,  united  in  language,  united 
almost  by  blcKid— two  nations  so  closely 
connecteo,  and  so  near  to  each  other,  are 
best  placed,  for  their  own  interests  under 
one  Government.     But  if  it  so  haraens 
that  the  larger  portion  of  this  empire  raall 
withhold    good     government    mm   the 
smaller  portion,  the  latter  may  acquire  a 

right  to  vindicate  to  hexsdf  that  good 
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government  wbich  she  is  thus  denied  at 
any  risk^  at  the  risk  even  of  separation. 
And  the  only  alarm  that  I  feel  is^  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  stung  as  they  have  been 
by  insult  and  injury,  may  make  the  deter- 
mination no  longer  to  feel  iaith  in  this 
House,  in  the    Gorernment,  or    in  the 
EnglifiJi   people.    But  I  do   hope   that^ 
despite  all  their  injuries  and  insults^  they 
may  be  enabled  to  listen  to  the  calm  voice 
of  reason^-^to    the  voice  of  their   best 
friends,— of  those  who  have  adhered  to 
their  cause  through  long  years  of  peril 
and  suffering.     I  hope  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
may  have  that  influence  over  them  which 
he  nas  so  long  exercised,  to  restrain  their 
indignation.      For  I  believe  that  so  in- 
censed are  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  at  the  injuries  and  insults  which 
they  have  endured,  that  they  would  by 
one  word  from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friena, 
be  raised  into  open  insurrection,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
we  shall  owe  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
But  I  must  say  this,  that  when  I  hear 
persons  talk  of  language  used  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  my  humble  opinion 
is,  that  though  some  individuals  may  have 
chosen  to  express  themselves  rather  too 
freely,  perhaps  to  gratify  their  own  par- 
ticular feelings,  and  though  it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  they  would  have  governed 
their  feelings,  and  controlled  their  language, 
yet  that  those  expressions  were  the  result 
merely  of  that    excitement,    which    we 
know  sometimes  engendered  in  debates  on 
this  subject.     I   should  have  expected, 
however,  that  these  expressions  would  not 
have  been  maintained,  that  some  friend  of 
the  party  might  have  been  deputed  to  dis« 
claim  any  intention  of  insulting  the  Irish 
peo[^e,  or  that  some  explanation  might 
have  been  afforded.    Sir,  I  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  I  believe  we  shall  be  an- 
nittlly  subjected  to  these  impediments  and 
chedn  in  business,  so  long  as  we  are  a 
Reforming  Parliament,  by  the  House  of 
Lords>  BM  that,  if  the  people  of  England 
wish  us  to  continue  a  Reforming  Parlia- 
mettty  they  will  aid  us  to  put  down  that 
irTe^Mnsible  body. 

Mr.  Dilkm  Browne  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  before  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath,  delivered,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
amosing  speech ;  he  gave  ttie  House  a  dis- 
sertation upon  law — he  talked  of  Irish 
rights,  and  giving  a  reason  for  denying 
tmoy  and  said,  <*  Wby»  Englishmen  bare 


their  rights  too."  The  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  political  duties,  and  he  enumerated 
amongst  them  peace,  happiness,  and  con* 
tentment.   The  hon.  Gentleman  also  spoke 
of  compulsory  voluntary  donations.   Now, 
I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
law,  the  metaphysics,  or  etymology  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.     What  is  the  question 
before  us?     Whether  Ireland  (I  use  the 
repudiated  term)  shall  have  justice  or  not? 
•—whether  there  shall  be  a  union  or  not? — 
whether  she  shall  enjoy  English  rights  and 
institutions,  or   be  dishonoured  and  de- 
graded.   There  was  much  warmth  on  (he 
Opposition  side  during  this  debate.   Why  ? 
Because  hon.  Members  calculated  on  a 
different  result — they  thought  they  might 
change  their  position,  and  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment might  be  induced  to  resign  their 
trusts ;  but  I  trust  that  no  false  delicacy 
will  induce  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to 
desert  their  posts,  and  forget  the  duties 
they  owe  to  their  country.     What  species 
of  government  might  we  then  hope  for  ? 
In  all  probability  we  should  have  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  helm  of  the  State.     I  shall 
not  call  him  an  alien  in  blood,  but  though 
an  Irishman,  I  believe  he  does  not  triumph 
in  the  accident  of  his   birth.     We  should 
have  him  performing  in  his  double  charac* 
ter — for  while  he  advocated  Church  mono- 
poly in  another  place,  he  would,  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  ventriloquist,  speak  the  same 
sentiments  through  a  certain  hon.  Baronet 
in  this  House.     We  should  have  two  hon. 
Baronets  in  this  House  answering  sophistry 
by  argument,  and  what  species  of  govern- 
ment might  we  hope  for  for  Ireland  ?    We 
should  have,  secretary  to  that  country,  a 
right  hon.  and  gallant,  and  worthy  Baronet, 
ready  booted   for  tithe-campaign ;    and, 
perhaps,  we  should  have  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  by  a  special 
act  of  favour,  viceroy  in  that  country, 
whose  affection  for  the  Church,  and  whose 
advocacy  of  Reform,  form  one  of   the 
strangest  anomalies  I  have  ever  read  of  in 
the  history  of  a  statesman,  and  whose  po- 
litical career  strongly  reminds  me  of  those 
grotesque  figures  which  we  read  of  in  the 
Italian  writers,  whose  bodies  were  half  re- 
versed, for  while  his  feet  were  moving  in 
one  direction,  his  heart  and  head  were 
turned  in  another.    Oh !  I  trust  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  not,  through 
a  false  delicacy,  deliver  us  into  the  power 
of  those  men.    Under  the  auspices  of  the 
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prtteat  GofernmeDt,  the  political  boriiOD 
of  this  country,  wbioh  it  now  charged  with 
80  much  miichief,  may  aMome  its  wonted 
aaranity,  and  after  the  dust  and  confusion 
of  present  contentions  shall  have  passed 
awayi  justice  shall  be  done  to  Ireland,  and 
order  tothe  British  State. 

The  question  agreed  to.  Lords  amend- 
ments to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
three  months. 

Slavery  in  Tbxas.]  Mr.  Barlow  Hoy 
was  anxious  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether 
he  bad  reoeived  any  communication  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  Slavery  and  the 
Slave-trade  in  Texas. 

Viscount  Palmenton  observed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Texas  were  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  the  result  of  that  revolt  was  not 
as  yet  decided.  If  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment should  succeed,  they  would,  of 
course,  enforce  their  laws  on  the  in- 
habitants; but  if  the  contest  should  ha?e 
another  result,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  separation  of  Texas  from  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  their  establishment  as 
an  independent  power  ensued,  in  such 
case,  the  laws  of  Mexico  would  not  be 
applied.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  state,  that  no  communication  could, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  take 
place  between  Texas  and  the  British  Go* 
vernment. 

Dr.  LuMhingtoH  wished  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  a  question  with  reference  to  Texas. 
He  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  any 
information  had  been  received  of  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Texas  into  the 
United  States.  Though  he  lieUeved  there 
was  no  treaty  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  which  could  compel 
them  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  system,  yet 
ibey  were  bound  not  to  sanction  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  practice. 

Viscount  Palmerstom  replied,  that  no 
such  mformatioo  had  been  received  by 
Government. 

Paid  Aobiits — Mbmbxhs  or  Par- 
iiiAMXKT.]  Sir  John  Hanmer  was  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  thought  proper  to  view 
Iba  motion  he  was  about  to  submit  i  for, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  can 
be  no  aab)eet  more  worthy  of  deUberation, 


of  flsore  importance  to  the  eacred  inteftsls 
that  House  represented,   and  ought  to 
guard,  nor  which,  when  it  was  fairiy  laid 
open,  would  more  deeply  excite  the  in* 
terest  and  attention  of  the  whole  eoimtrY. 
There  was  no  circumstance  which  couud 
canse  him  deeper  regret  than  that  this  doty 
had  not  fallen  upon  one  more  accustomed 
to  take  a  lead  in  public  aftirs  than  him# 
self,— and  whose  talents  wonld  command 
greater  attention ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he 
feared  that  his  motives  might  be  open  td 
some  degree  of  misapprehension,  althoofh 
he  totally  disclaimed  being  actuated  by 
any  party  motives.    He  appealed  to  all 
sides  of  the  House.     He  put  the  matter  to 
issue  upon  plain,  straightforward,  and  con« 
stttutional  views ;  and  if  anything  fell  from 
him  which  should  appear  of  a  persona)  of 
invidious  nature,  it  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  his  mode  of  delivery  than  to  the 
purpose  of  his  mind.  He  hoped  he  should 
act  with  all  that  courtesy  and  forbearance 
which  was  due  from  one  Member  of  the 
House  to  another,  but  at  the  same  time 
consistently  with  his  firm  determination  of 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
practice  which  be  considered  to  be  dero- 
gatory to  the  character,  and  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  he  brought  this  question 
forward,  his  observations  were  met  by  an 
allegation,  that  other  Members  of  Parlia-' 
ment  had  acted  as  colonial  agents  heroi 
and  that  there  was  even  a  decision  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  in  favour  of  re« 
taining  the  post.    The  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport  quoted  these  cases  in  a  tone  of 
such  grave  author  it  Vt  that  these  precedents, 
and  more  especially  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  though  it  failed  to  make  the 
same  impression  on  him,  which  it  appeared 
to   produce  upon  other  Members  of  the 
House,  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  point.    He  must  first  observe^  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
functions  which  Mr.Huskisson,  and  a  me 
other  gentlemen  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
colonies,  and  those  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  discharged ;  but  when  thi0 
decision  of  a  Committee  was  quoted,  he 
did  think  that  the  Hooae«  which  was  so 
punctilious  in  all  matters  that  afeeted  iu 
privileges,  must  have  at  least  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Privileges  to  take  the 
whole  case  of  agency  into  considetation. 
But  what  was  the  wctf    The  decisioQ 
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ref(9rre4  to  was  merely  that  of  a  common 
Eleetiou  Committee.  The  return  of  Mr. 
Huskisaon  for  Liskeard  w^as  petitioned 
against,  on  the  ground  that  Mr*  Huskisson 
wai  a  placeman  and  pensioner  under  the 
Crown.  The  cas^  proved  was^  that  he  was 
an  agent  for  the  colony  of  Ceylon;  and,  as 
that  did  not  make  him  either  placeman 
or  pensioner  under  the  Crown,  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  came  to  a  decision  which 
which  was  in  bis  favourl  This  point,  there* 
fore,  was  a  mere  evasion,  and  not  a  deci« 
sion  of  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  an  agent, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  an 
agent;  there  was  a  river  at  Monmouth, 
and  a  river  at  Macedon.  He  admitted 
that  up  to  the  year  1822,  there  might  have 
existed  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  these 
eolonial  agents,  but  he  could  explain  the 
seeming  negligence  which  prevailed  in  Par- 
liament on  this  score,  by  stating  that  it  was 
because  those  agents  did  not  and  could 
not  interfere  in  measures  thai  came  before 
Parliament  that  they  were  suffered  to  hold 
their  offices,  and  he  could  prove  that  this 
was  the  opinion  entertained  oy  those  whom 
they  represented,  for  when  Mr.  G.  Hibbert 
retired  from  that  House,  he  being  agent  for 
Jamaica,  he  wrote  thither  stating  that  fact, 
and  so  far  were  his  clients  from  desiring 
that  their  agent  should  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  that  they  said, "  We  had  much 
rather  that  you  should  be  out  of  the 
House.*'  He  must  further  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  that  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cast  his  suspicion  on  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson ;  he  must  be  prepared  with  his 
proofs  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  done  some, 
thing  which  was  not  constitutional,  and  if 
be  proved  that,  what  would  he  gain  ?  He 
would  merely  prove  that  other  gentlemen 
besides  himself  had  infringed  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  Parliament  by  taking  salaries 
for  the  furtherance  of  matters  depending 
before  Parliament.  He  quoted  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  1796,  To  come  now  to 
the  facts  of  this  particular  case  rthe  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  last  spring 
adopted  certain  resolutions,  and  the  hon. 
and  leanied  Member,  to  whom  a  salary 
bad  been  voted  by  that  body,  made  a 
motion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the 
16th  of  May,  in  accordance  with  those  re* 
solutions,  to  effisct  an  organic  change  in  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Legislature.  Now 
be  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  was  accre- 
dited 10  that  House,  not  from  Bath,  but 


Canada  7  He  had  heard  it  said  by  some 
hon.  Members,  not  only  that  there  was  b9 
danger  in  a  Member  of  Parliament  boldi^f 
this  office,  but  that,  as  far  as  Canada  was 
concerned,  whatever  might  be  the  merin 
of  the  abstract  question,  the  rule  ought  not 
to  apply.  Now,  he  did  not  speak  of  small 
interests.  The  House  remembered  the  case 
pf  Malta.  What  if  the  statement  of  grievr 
ances  was  accompanied  by  a  retaining  feet 
Mr.  Burge,  however,  who  was  the  agent 
for  Jamaica,  had  had  no  seat  in  the  House 
for  some  years  past,  and  vet  what  important 
questions  were  discussea  in  1833,  when  he 
was  not  a  Member  of  the  House,  relating 
to  the  slave  question  and  compensation. 
They  would  seem,  if  ever  such  a  claim 
could  be  countenanced,  to  have  a  right  to 
have  a  Member  of  that  House  as  their  agent, 
in  order  to  put  their  case  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  but  they  did  not 
retain  one.  They  were  content  with  the 
common  constitutional  practice.  Did  the 
many  millions  of  our  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects employ  an  agent  ?  They  did  so  once, 
but  the  House  should  remember,  that  that 
was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
Reform  Bill.  Did  they  remember  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot,  and  tne  Rajah  who  had 
twenty  votes  in  the  House,  The  hon« 
Member  was  identified  by  opinion  and  by 
salary  with  a  particular  party  in  Canada, 
and  could  not  take  a  wise  and  general  view 
of  the  whole  interests  of  the  country.  Sii 
Francis  Head,  in  proroguing  the  Legislai 
ture  of  Canada,  had  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  to  contend  with  in  attempting 
to  conciliate  parties.  Of  the  impartial 
conduct  pursued  by  Sir  F.  Head  the  House 
had  heard.  Suppose  some  individual  bad 
come  to  him,  and  had  ofiered  him  a  salary 
on  condition  of  advocating  the  interests  of 
a  particular  party,  what  would  have  been 
the  public  opinion  of  that  officer  if  the 
news  arrived  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
offier  ?  But  he  appealed  not  to  precedent 
or  example;  he  appealed  to  the  isx  icripta 
and  to  common  sense.  There  was  a  regu- 
lation on  the  journals  of  the  House,  (hat 
the  acceptance  by  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment of  any  fee,  reward,  or  valuable  con- 
sideration, for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
in  Parliament,  was  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour. But  he  did  not  appeal  to 
precedent ;  this  case  would  l>ecome  a  pre- 
cedent ;  and,  if  the  House  did  not  take 
eare,  it  would  have  Members  from  every 
colony  sitting  in  that  House,  and  paid  for 
advocating  its  peculiar  interests.    If  this 
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•tream  of  irregularity  ran  on,  it  would  bear 
down  the  bulwarks  which  the  jealous  care 
of  the  Constitution  had  raised.    If  the 

Juestion  were  doubtful,  it  would  not  be 
ifficult  to  decide  on  which  side  the  scale 
should  preponderate*  On  the  one  side 
was  sophistry,  on  the  other  truth.  He 
had  brought  the  subject  forward  with  a 
Tiew  of  upholding  the  independence  and 
purity  of  Parliament,  and  he  respectfully 
submitted  the  resolution  he  proposed, 
*'  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  independence, 
a  breach  of  the  privileges,  and  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


among  others,  of  disqualification  by  reason 
of  his  holding  the  office  of  paid  agent  for  a 
British  colony,  whereby  he  was  allesed  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  8th  of 
Anne,  chap.  7»  sec.  25.  At  the  period  in 
question  appointments  of  this  kind  were 
new,  and  therefore  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  was  anxiously  watched  for  and 
narrowly  scrutinised.  It  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Huflkisson.  Now,  between  this  case 
and  his  there  was  an  essential  point  of  dif* 
ference ;  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appcnnted  by 
the  Government  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon- 
he  was  but  the  agent  of  the  House  of  As- 


for  any  of  it.  members  to  become  the    jemWy  of  Canada.    He  was  not  the  agent 


paid  advocate  in  Parliament,  for  the  con- 
duct there  of  either  public  or  private 
affairs  of  any  portion  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects." 

Mr.  Roebuck  commenced  by  observing, 
that  the  resolution  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  evidently  taken  much  time  to  word. 


for  the  colony,  nor  did  he  ever  represent 
both  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
colony.  The  two  Houses  disagreed  as  to 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  House  of  Assembly  selected 
him,  and  the  Legislative  Council  the  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton.  As  to  the  duties 
attached  to  the  situation,  he  could  assure 


so  that  it  might  afiect  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's)  ;  the  House  they  were  alike  important  and 

laborious ;  in  fact,  they  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time.     He  was  required  con- 
tinually  to  watch  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  colonies,  and  of  that  House  on  colo- 
nial matters ;  and  he  was  frequently  re* 
quired  to  give  attendance  at  the  Colonial- 
office — a  Branch  of  duty  in  which  much 
valuable   time  was  consumed.       But    he 
wished  to  know  what  was  the  diffisrence  be- 
tween his  case  and  that  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  a  Banker  East- 
India  Director?     The  hon.  Baronet's  reso. 
lution,  if  it  affected  him,  roust  affisct  other 
hon.  Members  holding  such  offices.    What 
was  the  difference  between  the  two  situ- 
ations ?  Surelv  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  a  Bank  or  East-India  Di- 
rector, came  into  that  House  with  as  much 
pepossession  in  favour  of  particular  opin- 
ions or  particular  doctrines  on  subjects  rela- 
ting to  those  Corporations,  as  he  could  be 
prepossessed  on  a  Canadian  question.    If 
there  was  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  it  consisted  in  this,  that  as  his  con- 
nexion with  Canada  was  a  matter  open, 
clear,  and  before  the  whole  world,  there 
was  no  danger  likely  to  arise  from  his  ad- 
vocacy or  vote  on  any  particular  question ; 
while  in  other  instances  Members  voted 
and  advocated  measures  in  which  the  pub- 
lic supposed  them  uninterested,  but  upon 
the  result  of  which,  in  all  probability,  mj 
had  a  heavy  stake  depending.    How  was  it 
in  respect  of  those  two  great  questions — ^the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  and  East -India  Char« 
ters?    Why  hundxed^  9t  Member^  who 


alone,  unfortunately  struck  at  many 
of  his  own  friends.  It  was  in  consequence, 
of  the  evidence  given  by  some  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  on  Canadian  Affairs, 
which  sat  in  18S7*S8,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that 
colony  to  retain  an  agent  in  Great  Britain. 
For  that  office  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  selected;  and  he  now  heard  it,  for  the 
first  time,  asserted,  that  the  duties  it  im- 
posed were  incompatible  with  the  situation 
he  held  as  a  Member  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  1770«  as  supporting  his  resolu- 
tion, but  it  singularly  enough  happened, 
that  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  that  very 
case  he  founded  his  right  to  unite  the  duties 
of  a  colonial  agent  with  those  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke's  case  and  his  case  was 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  one  being  the 
agent  for  the  colonies  of  New  York  (he 
was  speaking  of  the  year  1770,  when  New 
York  was  a  British  colony),  and  the  other 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Huskisson  he 
had  another,  and  in  some  respects  a  stronger, 
authority  in  his  favour.  It  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  decision  of  Election 
Committees  determined  the  law  of  Parlia- 
mentf  as  to  who  were  or  who  were  not 
disqualified  to  sit  in  that  House  as  Mem- 
bers; Mr.  Huskisson,  before  hu  election, 
acted  as  the  agent  for  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
and  upon  his  beine  returned  to  Parliament 

ha  was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground^ 
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were  far  more  beneficially  interested  in  the  I 
result  of  those  questions  than  he  could  be 
in  the  result  of  any  question  relating  to  the 
colonies,  voted  upon  them.  He  contended, 
then,  that  if  the  proposed  resolution  was  to 
be  put  in  force,  it  would  sweep  from  the 
House  one-half  of  its  Members.  But  he 
had  even  a  still  stronger  view  of  the  case  to 
put  to  the  House.  If  any  set  of  persons 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  a  Representative 
undertaking  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  co- 
lony, who  above  all  others  had  it  ?  Surely 
they  were  the  constituency  of  that  person. 
Now  he  wanted  to  know  if  his  constituency 
had  ever  complained  of  his  having  been 
chosen  the  agent  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Canada?  He  wished  to  know,  more- 
over, if  it  was  likely  his  constituents,  had 
they  disapproved  of  his  acting  as  agent  for 
Canada,  would  have  paid  aU  his  election 
expen&es  ?  If  his  constituents  thought  his 
acceptance  of  the  agency  was  a  breach  of 
trust,  they  knew  well  that,  on  their  repre« 
senting  that  opinion  to  him,  he  would 
have  immediately  resigned  the  trust  they 
had  confided  to  him.  But>  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  his  constituents  thought 
it  a  high  honour  to  have  their  Representa. 
tive  so  distinguished  by  a  body  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  express  an  opinion  that,  for  his  ser- 
vices to  them,  as  well  as  for  his  services  as 
agent  for  Canada,  he  ought  to  be  remune- 
rated, and  he  was  quite  of  this  opinion. 
He  held  it  that  the  business  of  the  people 
would  never  be  well  discharged  till  eadi 
Member  received  a  salarv  for  his  services. 
The  present  was  not,  however,  the  tune  to 
discuss  that  question.  He  thanked  the 
House  for  the  attention  he  had  received, 
and  reminding  them  that  Mr.  Burge,  Mr. 
Maxriot  and  Mr.  Holmes,  during  the  time 
they  were  Members  of  that  House,  acted 
as  agents  for  colonies,  he  would  leave  the 
case  in  their  hands.  As  far  as  Parliament 
was  concerned,  the  authorities  were  with 
him— as  far  as  law  was  concerned,  he  was 
borne  out — and  as  far  as  the  question  de- 
pended upon  common  sense,  he  left  it  to 
the  House  to  judge. 

Mr.  Harv^  could  not  help  congratu- 
lating the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath  upon  his  being  able  to  support  his 
case  with  reference  to  those  of  Governors 
and  Directors-^between  whose  positions 
and  his  he  was  free  to  say  there  was  a 
strong  analogy.  He  must,  however, 
observe  that  it  would  give  him  much  satis- 
facdon  to  hear  from  the  father  of  Parlia- 
mentaiy  law^  who  took   so  prominent  a 


part  in  the  discussion  upon  his  case  flome 
years  ago,  in  what  condsted  the  difierence 
between  it  and  that  before  the  House. 
The  fact  was,  he  (Mr*  Harvey)  was  the 
victim  of  the  weakness  of  pretended  friends, 
and  the  absence  of  those  great  names  which 
the  hon.   and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
brought  to  his  protection.     Injustice,  how- 
ever,  was  not  on  this  account  the  less 
pointed  or  the  less  painful ;   and  unfortu- 
nately, the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  con- 
vinccMl  he   became  of  the  persecution   to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.     From  the 
first  hour  of  his  political  existence  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  party  and  of  prejudice, 
and  so  he  found  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
he  should  continue.     Through  the  rancour 
of  party  he  had  lost  3,000/.  a.year,  though, 
if  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  subterfuges 
others  had  recourse  to,  he  might  still  have 
continued  in  its  receipt.     From  the  Tues- 
day nieht  upon  which  it  was  decided  by 
that  House  that  his  position  as  a  Member 
incapacitated  him  from  acting  as  a  Parlia^ 
mentaiy  agent,  up  to  that  hour,  he  had  not, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  received  the  tithe  of 
a  farthing.     Had  others  been  as  conscien- 
tious?     Was  there,  or  was    there  not, 
hypocrisy  in  a  great  deal  of  the  political 
and  moral  feeling  of  which  others  so  loudly 
boasted  ?  He  considered  himself  a  wronged 
man,  and  how  did  he  prove  it  ?  Why  thus, 
for   one  instance.    In  the  newspapers  <^ 
that  morning  he  saw  an  advertisement  of 
a  railway  company,  and  appended  to  that 
advertisement,  under  the  title  of  standing 
counsel,  was  the  name  of  an  hon.  and 
learned   Member    of  that   House.    Now 
what  did  the  term  ''standing  counsel" 
mean?     It  meant  a  man  who  stood,  with 
both  hands  open,  ready  to  receive  a  bribe 
on  all  occasions.    He  liiought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member   for   Bath  was  perfectly 
justified  in  receiving  payment  for  his  ser- 
vices as  Canadian  agent,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  he  gave  an  equivalent  for  it ;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  was  the  extreme 
of  injustice  and  most  disgusting  hypocrisy 
to  visit  him  with  punishment,  and  for  the 
same  ofi*enoe  to  let  off  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  merely  because  he  had  been  able 
to  rake  some  few  precedents  in  his  favour. 
They  heard  much  in  that  House  of  vested 
rights  and  vested  interests,  but  the  vested 
interests  of  which  they  had  last  evening  to 
consider  were  of   a    somewhat    angular 
nature.    They  had  allotted,  on  the  ground 
of   vested    rights,  an    income   of   more 
than  900^  fr-year  to  the  doorkeqiers  of  the 
House,  and  for  what  duty?     Why,  for 
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flieraly  letting  in  and  out  of  the  Hoaie 
penons  who  had  not  the  tame  amount  of 
inoome  themselves.  It  was  quite  dear,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
had  obterred,  as  long  as  it  was  known  that 
a  Member  of  that  House  was  a  Parliament, 
ary  agent,  his  being  so  could  be  productive 
of  no  mischief,  except  perhaps  that  of 
creating  an  influence  against  the  measure 
he  supported.  Why  a  law  had  been  passed 
to  oppreai  one  particular  description  of 
Parliamentary  agents,  he  knew  not :  but  if 
the  present  motion  was  rejected,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  so  unanimously,  he 
should  think  it  a  tacit  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  a  disposition  to  return 
to  a  sense  of  Justice  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  though  the  in- 
•tances  adduced  were  very  strong,  and 
almost  sufficient  to  avert  the  judgment  of 
the  House,  still  he  thought  that  the  custom 
of  having  paid  agents  in  the  House  of 
Commonsi  though  shown  to  be  long  con- 
tinued and  extensively  practised,  was  one 
better  at  onoe  broken  through  than  any 
longer  observed.  The  House  had  always 
a  jttlousy  of  its  Members  being  employed 
to  do  any  business  within  it,  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  in  the  present  Instance 
it  would  wave  that  well  grounded  feeling. 
If  it  did,  of  what  use  were  the  various 
statutes  which  still  existed  in  full  force 
against  hon.  Members  receiving  payment 
for  their  services  from  any  interested  pat^ 
ties  ?  The  principle  at  issue  was  a  very 
important  one.  If  it  were  admitted  by  the 
House  any  foreign  potentate  or  Power, 
even  though  it  was  at  war  with  England, 
might  have  its  paid  agent  in  the  House, 
who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  transact  its 
business  with  impunity,  and  with  import- 
ant advantage;  and  also  to  justify  the 
position  in  wnich  he  was  placed  by  a  refeiv 
ence  to  it.  In  his  opinion,  no  colony  which 
had  a  Legislature  of  its  own  should  be 
sufibred  to  have  a  paid  agent  in  Parliament. 
The  King's  Ministers  were  the  true  and 
proper  representatives  of  the  interests  of 
such  a  colony.  He  should,  therdTore,  wil- 
IJnffly  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  it  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  some  years  ago  he  had  received  a 
communication  informing  him  that  the 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  appoint  him  their  agent; 
Imt  it  was  also  true  that  he  had  written  in 
answer,  that  although  he  should  always  be 
happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  colony, 
he  must  decline  being  their  appointed 
*8eiit.    In  making  that  itatement^  how- 


ever, he  hoped  not  to  be  undearatood  m 
casting  the  sliffhteat  imputation  on  tha 
hon.  imd  learned  Membec  for  Bath.  Ho 
could  well  oonoeive  that  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man, oonnected  as  he  was  widi  the  Go]on3r 
by  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  it,  nughe 
feel  it  his  duty  to  become  its  agent,  for  tho 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  it  what  he  thought 
was  justice.  He  for  one,  respected  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  not 
shrinking  from  his  connexion  with  the 
colony.  But  he  felt  his  own  case  to  be 
quite  a  different  one;  and  had,  therefore^ 
done  what  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  do.  He  would  also  frankly  oonfess,  that 
although  he  thought  it  very  important  that 
every  cxAodj  should  be  represented  in  thia 
country  by  an  accredited  agent,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  desirable  t£at  that  agent 
ibould  be  in  Parliament.  The  tendency 
of  such  a  practice  was  to  connect  any  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  between  the 
colonies  and  Government  with  politics^ 
and  to  involve  the  colonies  in  nartj  ques* 
tions  with  which  they  had  notning  to  da 
He  knew,  however,  that  a  contrary  usage 
had  obtained  among  many  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  whidi  that  House  could 
boast ;  and  he  especially  remembered  hav- 
ing had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  told  him  that 
he  should  be  perfectly  disposed  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  agent  for  Canada. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken.  He  thought  that  every 
colony  ought  to  have  an  accredited  agent 
in  Parliament. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  a  pteliminarj 
objection  to  the  form  of  the  resolution. 
As  to  the  general  question  discussed  by 
the  boo.  Member  who  mofed  it,  with 
respect  to  paid  agents  for  the  colonies 
sitting  in  this  House,  he  admitted  that 
there  were  inconrenieneea  attending  the 
practice,  though  it  had  the  authority  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  A^in»  as  a 
general  proposition,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
agree  to  it,  on  a  reiolution.  If  any  disquali- 
fication were  proposed  which  had  not  been 
created  by  the  existing  law,  it  should 
be  by  some  new  law,  it  should  be  by  a  Bill 
and  not  by  a  resolution.  It  was  competent 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose;  and  on  this  gfoood  he 
opposed  the  Resolution.  Besides,  the 
Resolution  was  so  worded,  that  he  did 
not  wonder  that  the  hop.  and  leamel 
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MmAm  kit  Bath  dumid  faave  considered 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  included 
in  it.  On  those  points,  therefore— first, 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  see  any  change  ; 
in  the  second  place,  that  he  shonldnot 
wish  to  make  any  change,  if  it  were  de» 
sirable,  by  a  Resolution  of  the  House,  but 
by  a  Bill,  he  objected  to  the  Resolution, 
and  would  take  the  liberty  of  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Sir  John  Hammer  had  no  object  in 
bringing  forward  the  Resolution^  but  to 
secure  the  character  which  the  House 
should  maintain  for  digpciity  and  independ- 
ence. The  House,  therefore,  might  dis- 
pose of  the  Resolution  as  it  pleased  he 
had  done  his  duty  in  submitting  the 
Resolution,  and  he  should  not  be  consult- 
ing his  own  feeling,  if  he  were  to  withdraw 
it*  He  was  sorry  to  trespass  on  the 
time  of  hon.  Members,  but  he  must 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

K  The  House  'divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  original  question  be  put : — Ayes 
67;    Noesl78:— Majority  111. 

LUt  of  the  kriA, 


Angerstein,  J. 
Archdall,  M. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackbarne,  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S« 
Browurigg,  S.| 
BurrelU  Sir  C. 
CbaodoSj  Marq.    f 
ChapliD,  Colonel 
Chichester,  A. 
Collier,  J. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Dunbar,  O. 
DuDcombe,  hon.  W» 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gore,  O. 
Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Grimstone  ,hon.  £•  H. 
Ha]%  R.  B. 
Halse,  J. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Jones,  W. 
Jrtoo,  S. 
KnighUey,  Sir  C« 


Lefroy,  A. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Longfield,  R. 
I^wther,  hon.  CoL 
Lygon,  hon.  Col. 
Maclean,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Mosley,  SirO. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Palmer,  G. 
Penniddock,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  R.  E, 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Piaed,  J.  B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Rickford,  W. 
Sheppard,  T. 
SibtDorp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  £« 
Spxy,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  £. 
Thompson,  Ald« 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  A« 
Tyrell,  SirJ.T, 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Williams,  T«  P. 
Young,  J. 

TELLxas. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Scarlett,  hoa,  B« 


of  the  Nobs. 


Acheson,  Lord 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alston^  R. 
Anson,  Colonel 
BaineSs  E. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  N. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brodie,  W,  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buller,  C. 
Bulwer,  H*  L* 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Barton,  H. 
Byng,  rt.hon.  G. 
Care,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C* 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chetwynd,  Captain 
Clay,  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  E.  B- 
Codrington,  Admiml 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Curties,  H.  B. 
Cnrties,  E.  B. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon. 

C.T. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A* 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  C. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hn.R.C. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitssimon,N. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  CfS. 
Fort,  J, 


French,  F. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  Sergeant 
Gratton,  U. 
Griroston,  Lord 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Handley,  H. 
Harland,  W.  C 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawkins.  J.  H. 
Hay.  Sir  A.  L. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J« 
Heneage,  F. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon. Sir 

J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  B. 
Howard,  hon.  £. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Humpher^,  J. 
Jennyn,  Lord 
Laboudiere,  rt.  hn.H. 
Law,  hon.  C,  £• 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Macnamara,  Mi^or 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marsland,  H. 
Methuen,  P. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Mostyu,  hon.  £. 
Morray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A* 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0*Connell,  M.  J« 
O'Connell,  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
P^mer,  General 
Palmer,  R« 
Parker,  J« 
Parrot^  J« 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  M. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Pinney,  W« 
Ponsonby»  hon*  Wii 
Potter,  R. 

Foattir,  J,  8* 
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Fojniz,  W.  S. 
Pnce,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rice,  rt  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 
RippoD,  C. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rundle,  J, 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Ruthven,  £. 
Sandoo,  Lord 
Sandfond,  E.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  Sir  £.  D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stewart,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 


Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.P. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thompson  J  Colonel 
Thomely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  SirE.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vifrian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Walpole,  Lord 
Warburton,  H. 
'Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrighteon,  W.  B. 
Wyndhrm,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLEIIS. 

Hume,  J. 
Smith,  R.  V. 


Original  Resolution  not  put. 

Small  Debts  Coorts.]  Mr.  C.  Buller 
moved  that  the  standing  orders  relating  to 
Bills  for  the  Establishment  of  Small  Debts 
Courts  be  repealed,  and  that  all  such  Bills 
be  henceforth  treated  as  public  Bills. 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion.  He 
hoped  that  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
would  inthrca  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor 
-General  to  bring  in  a  general  Bill  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  hon. 
Member's  motion  would  have  the  desired 
effect ;  and  he  thought  that,  though 
certain  modifications  might  be  advanta- 
geously made  in  the  standing  orders,  still 
that  the  case  which  was  sought  to  be 
remedied  would  be  no  better  by  their 
repeal. 

Mr.  William  Wynn  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend.  If  a 
general  Act  could  not  be  passed  on  the 
subject  it  was  inexpedient  to  repeal  the 
standing  order. 

Mr.  WaUey  suggested,  that  the  hon. 
Member  might  withdraw  his  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  general  measure.  As 
it  related  to  the  adhninistration  of  justice 
it  shoold  be  brought  forward  in  an  entire 
form,  and  in  a  general  way. 

Lord  Sandmk.  acknowledged  the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  the  preset  system,  and 


expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  i^eedily 
remedied. 

Motion  withdawn. 

Committees  ok  Private  Bills.] 
Mr.  Rigby  Wason  proposed  a  resolntiott, 
that  the  system  which  permits  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  in 
Committees  on  private  Bills,  without  ha  v. 
iog  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, is  inconsistent  with  the  first  prtn« 
cipleg  of  justice,  and  ought  to  be  altered. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
that  the  system  relative  to  private  Bills 
should  be  altered,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  course  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
would  answer  :  on  the  coutrary,  if  carried 
out,  it  would  interrupt  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  withdraw  the  motion,  as  it  merged 
in  the  question  of  the  formation  of  private 
Committees,  which  must  soon  be  brought 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Aglicnby  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  postpone  the  motion  for  the  present 
and  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  subject,  and  introduce  some 
general  measure. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

« 

Hbad-Mokbt.]  Mr.  Hume  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  opposition  to  his  motion,  and 
should  therefore  at  once  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — That  any  payment  or  pre;- 
mium,  or  agreement  to  pay  any  stmis  of 
money  as  Head-money  to  electors  at  an 
election  for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
whether  made  by  a  candidate,  or  by  tfiy 
one  acting  on  his  behalf,  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  election,  ot  the  order  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Commons  of  tihe  United  Kingdom. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  did  not  exactly  know 
what  Head-money  was,  but  he  objected  to 
a  motion  of  such  importance  at  that  late 
hour,  and  he  should  therefore  movn  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  unless  the  hon.. 
Gentleman  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
surprised  that  there  could  be  the  slightest 
objection  to  such  a  simple  proportion.  He 
could  not  have  anticipated  that  any  hon. 
Gentleman  could  hesitate  as  to  ihe  ohj^ 
tionable  effect  of  payinjr  Head-money.  Was 
there  any  one  in  that  House  who  could  get 
up  and  justify  the  payment  of  Head-money? 
It  there  was  not,  why  should  not  the  House 
at  once  sanction  the  motion?    If  there 
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WHS  a  differenoe  of  opinion^  let  the  House 
divide,  and  show  who  were  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Head-money,  and  who  were  against 
it.  For  his  part>  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  Head-money. 

Viscount  Sandan  protested  against  a  vote 
for  the  adjournment  being  assumed  to  be 
a  vote  in  favour  of  bribery.  The  question 
really  was,  whether  so  important  a  matter 
ought  to  be  brought  on  at  so  late  an  hour. 
The  wording  of  the  resolution,  too,  was 
very  loose,  and  might  be  held  to  express 
much  more  than  was  apparently  intended. 
The  resolution  was  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  law  upon  the  subject; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  law  as  it  stood  ac- 
complished all  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex's  proposition  intended,  it  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  place  it  on  the 
books  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  as  they  were 
all  agreed  that  bribery  should  be  abolished, 
there  could  be  no  well-founded  objection,  if 
the  hon.  Members  opposite  were  sincere,  to 
his  motion. 

Viaoount  Sandan  said,  that  although 
tfasie  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  any 
money-payment  connected  with  a  vote  was 
biibevy,  there  might  be  still  arrangements 
which  this  resolution  would  not  touch ; 
for  instance,  where  the  money  was  not  to 
be  paid  for  a  year  af^r  the  election. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  words  "  at  or  after  the  election  "  would 
meet  the  objection  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Goulbum  said,  that  al- 
though he  was  as  desirous  as  any  one  to 
ged  rid  of  bribery,  he  could  not  consent 
to  pass  such  a  resolution  in  so  thin  a 
House,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night. 

Colonel  Perceval  observed,  that  although 
he  would  vote  for  the  resolution  if  it  were 
brought  forward  at  a  proper  time  of  the 
evenmg,  he  should  now,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  persevered,  support  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  and  eallant  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Lincoln,  if  it  were  to  keep 
them  there  until  four  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
it  do  now  adjourn ;  the  numbers  were— 
Ayes  9 ;  Noes  35— Majority  26. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  as  there  seemed 
to  be  so  decided  a  determination  not  to 
allow  him  to  proceed  with  his  motion,  he 
would  withdraw  his  resolution  then,  and 
bring  it  forward  on  a  future  occasion,  when 
he  hoped  it  would  be  agreed  to. 

Lift  of  the  Ates. 
Forbes,  W.  Forster^  C.  S. 
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MiMOTXB.]    BUli.    Read  a  leooDd  times-Sugar  DuliM. 

Pedtiamjireiaited.  By  the  Earl  of  Wicku>w,  Afom  Dia- 
■enten  of  OlUer  Street,  Dalrtia,  agafaaat  a  Anther  Orant  to 
Maynooth. — By  the  Earl  of  Haoofironnr,  ftvm  St. 
Mary^  and  SL  WcDbux;^**.  I>ublin,  agaimt  the  Municipal 
Corpontioni'  (Ireland)  BUL — By  Vlieount  DuvcAif ivon» 
ftom  Cknelty,  finrtheA^JnatineBtoftheTttheSyitani. 

System  of  Education  (Ireland).] 
The  Earl  of  Wicklow  rose  to  present  a 
Petition  on  the  system  of  Education  as 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Ireland — a  subject  on 
which  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
making^  any  observations  during  the  present 
Session,  and  on  which,  as  he  should  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  delivering  his 
sentiments,  he  prayed  their  Lordships  to 
grant  him  the  indulgence  of  being  heard 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  petition  which  he 
was  about  to  present  to  their  Lordships, 
prayed  them  not  to  sanction  any  grant, 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to 
increase  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  without  a  previous  inquiry 
into  the  mode  in  which  that  Boafd  con- 
ducted its  system  of  education.  Had  the 
motion  brought  forward  by  a  right  reverend 
Friend  of  his  on  this  subject  been  adopted 
by  their  Lordships,  this  petition  would  have 
been  perfectly  unnecessary.  He  much 
regretted  that  circumstances  had  prevented 
him  from  being  present  on  the  eveniDg 
when  his  right  reyerend  Friend  brought 
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forward  his  motion;  for  when  he  read  the 
lucid,  and  eloquent,  and  argumentative 
speech  of  his  right  reverend  Friend,  calling 
for  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  he  re- 
counted, he  was  surprised  that  anything 
should  have  prevented  their  Lordships 
from  acceding  to  his  just  and  equitable 
proposition.  He  was  also  surprised,  con- 
sidering the  reflections  which  his  right 
reverend  Friend  had  shown  their  Lordships 
were  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
that  all  parties  in  the  State  had  not  united 
in  one  common  call  for  examination  into 
the  working  of  the  system  which  those 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry 
into  execution.  He  should  have  thought 
that  all  parlies  would  have  united  in  that 
common  call  for  inquiry — not  only  those 
who  thought  the  construction  of  this  Board 
vicious  in  itself,  but  also  those  friends  and 
supporters  of  it  who  declared  that  it  worked 
well  and  was  highly  beneficial.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  supporters  of  this  system 
of  education  had  not  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  showing  to 
the  couDtryi  that  their  statements  were 
correct,  and  that  those  of  his  right  reverend 
Friend  were  the  reverse.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  if  the  statements  of  his  right 
reverend  Friend  were  well  founded,  this 
Board  ought  not  to  be  continued  ;  whilst 
ft  was  equally  clear«  that  if  those  statements 
were  destitute  of  foundation,  they  ought  Co 
meet  with  a  public  exposure,  refutation, 
and  denial.  His  right  reverend  Friend 
had  said,  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  itself,  altars  had 
been  erected,  and  mass  had  been  practised 
two  hours  daily  in  a  great  number  of  its 
schools — and  thiS|  too,  if  not  with  the 
sanction,  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  itself.  He  had  read  in  the 
travels  through  Ireland  of  a  very  impartial 
and  ingenious  man,  which,  though  not 
published,  were  now  in  print,  that  on 
visiting  one  of  the  schools  of  this  society, 
be  bad  found  that  the  prayers  used  in  it 
were  expounded  to  the  children  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  master,  and  that  the 
children  were  all  in  the  habit  of  signing 
themselves  with  the  cross  during  the  time 
of  their  examination.  When  this  traveller 
asked  the  Roman  Catholic  roaster  this 
<luestion— <'  If  you  had  Protestant  children 
in  your  school,  would  you  carry  on  the 
•ame  system  of  instructing  the  children  in 
|hese  religious  tenets  T — the  man  an- 
swered*-^'*  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  do 


so ;  but  I  should  consult  Father  WiUtanis, 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  before  I  did  so.'' 
Now,  he  asked  the  House,  whether  such  a 
national  system  of  education  could  be 
sanctioned  by  a  British  and  Protestant 
House  of  Parliament  ?    It  had  been  said, 
indeed,  that  this  system  worked  well ;  but 
the  only  proof  which  had  yet  been  given 
of  this  assertion  was  a  statement  contained 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.     That  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one   of  the  most  extraordinary  Reports 
that  he  had  ever  yet  read.     He  had  waited 
upon  his  valued  Friend,  the  noble  Duke 
(Leinster),  who  was  at  the  head  of  that 
Board,  and  he  had  had  some  reason  to  expect 
that  his  noble  Friend  would  have  been 
present  to-day.  However,  his  noble  Friend 
was  not  present,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it. 
It  was  stated,  as  a  proof  that  the  system 
proposed  by  Lord  Stanley  for  the  united 
education  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
worked  well,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
Protestant  clergymen  had  applied  to  the 
Board  for  grants  of  money  to  erect  schools 
under  its  auspices — it  was  stated,  that  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  in 
Ireland  was  as  one  to  four,  and  that  as  the 
number  of  applications  from  Protestaot 
clergymen  was  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions from  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in 
that  proportion,  the  system  must  have  been 
successful.    Now,    if   thai   Report    had 
stated,   that  the  children  of  Protestant 
parents  were  to  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents  as  one  Xo  four,  be  could 
have  understood  the  argument ;  but  when 
it  was  recollected  that  there  was  the  same 
number  of  Protestant  clergymen  in  Ireland 
as  there  was  of  Roman  Catholics,  he 
could  not  see  how  the  fact  that  the  appli- 
cations from    Protestant  clergymen  was 
to  the  application  of   Roman   Catholic 
clergymen  as  one  to  four  proved  the  pro- 
position which  the  Commissioners  in  their 
wisdom  had  laid  down  in  their  Report. 
He  had  no  wish  to  run  down  the  system 
of  public  education  adopted  under  the 
auspices   of   Lord    Stanley    in    Ireland* 
Before  it  was  adopted  he  had  been  averse 
from  its  adoption,  and  he  had  made  a 
motion  in  the  House  to  prevent  its  adop- 
tion.   There  was  a  majority  of  their  Lord- 
ships present  in  favour  of  lus  motion ;  but 
unfortunately  the  proxies  had  carried  it 
against  him.     On  that  occasibn,  he  said» 
that  if  the  Kildare-street  Society  were  not 
in  existence,  he  should  be  most  anxious 
that  a  system  of  this  kind  should  be  estf  b- 
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lithed.  He  would  now  ny,  that  this 
system  having  been  established^  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  sobyerted,  and  the  Kil- 
dare-street  Society  erected  upon  its  ruins. 
For  he  was  convinced  that  the  Kil- 
dare-street  Society  would  not  now  be  able 
to  perform  the  same  amount  of  good  which 
it  was  performing  at  the  time  of  its  sup- 

Sression.  At  the  same  time  it  was  incum- 
ent  upon  him  to  state,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  in  Ireland  thatfthat  vigilant 
superintendence  which  the  country  at 
large,  had  a  right  to  expect,  was  not  exer- 
cised over  the  management  of  the  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. His  sincere  object  in  ofTeriog  these 
remarks  to  their  Lordships  was  to  impress 
upon  his  Majesty's  Qovemment  the  neces- 
"sity  of  adopting  measures  to  conciliate  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  to  obtain  their 
acquiescence  in  this  system.  It  was,  he 
admitted,  dlflScuU  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judices, if  such  they  might  be  called,  of 
persons  in  their  situation,  but  still  he 
thought  much  might  be  done  to  conciliate 
and  remove  them.  There  were  two  grounds 
on  which  this  system  of  education  was 
objected  to— the  first  was,  that  it  was  anti- 
Christian  in  not  being  sufficiently  biblical ; 
the  second,  that  it  was  not  fairly  and  im« 
partially  carried  into  effect.  On  the  first 
of  these  grounds  he  did  not  object  to  the 
system,  it  might  do  much  good,  and  it  was 
therefore  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
to  take  care  that  it  was  not  abused  to  do 
harm.  He  believed  that  it  was  abused 
now,  and  that  sufficient  attention  had  not 
been  paid  to  the  practical  working  of  it. 
He  thought  that  such  an  inquiry  as  these 
petitioners  prayed  forought  to  be  instituted, 
m  order  that  a  remedy  might  be  devised 
for  these  abuses,  in  case  they  were  proved 
to  exist.    If  such  an  inquiry  were  to  take 

f)lace,  and  the  Government  were  to  act 
airly  during  the  investigation  into  the 
existence  of  the  abases,  and  into  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  the  preindices  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  would  gradually  subside, 
and  finally  the  system  would  become  bene- 
ficial, lie  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  as  a  system  for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  it 
was  a  good  one;  but  that  it  was  not 
adapted  for  a  general  system  of  education 
embracingProtestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
those  who  obtamed  grants  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  ground  that  its  system 
wai  working  well  for  the  united  education 


of  Protestants  and  Roman  Gfttholies,  were 
deoeiviog  not  Parliament  only,  bat  also  the 
country  at  large.  The  noble  Earl  con- 
cluded by  moving,  *^  That  the  Petition  from 
the  Vicar,  Churchwardens,  and  Protestant 
Inhabitants  of  Rathmoyne,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  should  be  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table/' 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdoume  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  evening  to  the  subject  of 
national  education  in  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  noble  Earl's 
reason  for  entering  into  this  somewhat 
irregular  discussion  was,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  attend  in  his  place  after  that 
evening,  and  that  he  was  therefore  anxious 
to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  contradiction  to  these  statements,  and 
showing  how  unworthy  of  credit  they 
were,  that  he  was  induced  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  few  obaervitionSy  in 
order  to  state  the  result  of  the  inquiry  be 
had  made  into  the  subject.  It  had  been 
stated  by  a  right  reverend  Prelate,  and  the 
statement  was  much  relied  upon,  that  in  a 
particular  school  in  Ireland,  stated  to  be 
a  pet  school  of  his,  or  on  property  belong- 
ing to  himself,  words  were  used  as  a  copy 
said  to  be  of  a  most  seditious  character, 
but  cei-tainly  words  of  a  very  unusual  cha- 
racter, being  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 
boys  executed  at  the  assize  town  at  the  pre- 
vious assizes.  As  this  statement  had  been 
made,  he  had  thought  it  is  duty  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  enabled  him  to 
state, — first,  that  no  such  words  were 
used  as  a  copy  in  any  school  of  his; 
secondly,  that  no  such  words  were  used 
as  a  copy  in  any  school  at  all  in  the 
county;  thirdly,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
report  which  was  circulated,  that  the 
words  were  used  in  another  school,  not  a 
school  of  his,  in  that  county,  immediate 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Board,  whioh 
had  been  accused  of  neglecting  its  duty  by 
permitting  such  words  to  be  so  employedf, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  no 
such  words  had  been  used,  but  which  led 
to  subsequent  inquiries  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  master,  which  terminated 
in  his  dismissal.  That  dismissal,  however, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  fsct 
alleged  by  the  right  reverend  Prelate. 
As  he  had  stated  to  their  Lordships,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  foundation  f^r  the 
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assertion  that  these  words  were  employed 
in  any  school  in  the  county.  Upon  the 
rest  of  the  subject  he  did  not  wish  at  that 
moment  to  touch;  But  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  entire  concurrence  in  the  hope  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  might  be  induced  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  If  any  obstruction  were  offered 
to  the  Protestant  clergymen  when  they 
wished  to  obtain  access  to  the  schools, 
when  their  duty  called  them  to  superin- 
tend the  spiritual  welfare,  and  look  to 
the  comforts  of  the  children  present  at 
those  schools,  then  certainly  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Government  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  them  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  He,  as  an  individual  Member  of 
the  Government,  was  ready  to  give  every 
encouragement,  to  hold  out  every  induce- 
ment, to  offer  every  assistance,  to  lead 
them  into  so  honourable  a  part. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  bad  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumstance said  to  have  occurred  had  not 
taken  place  in  the  county.  [The  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne, — In  any  school  in  the 
county.]  There  was  a  nicety  in  that  dis- 
tinction which  he  could  not  perceive ;  but 
what  he  was  going  to  say  was,  that  he 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  noble 
Marquess  had  entire  conBdence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made  to  him. 
He  could  only  say,  that  if  there  had  been 
.  a  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  then  he 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing before  it  the  evidence  on  which  he 
had  made  the  statement.  But  it  was  just 
possible  that  in  this  inquiry  mentioned  by 
the  Doble  Marquess,  conducted  he  knew 
not  how,  where,  or  by  whom,  all  the  facts 
bad  not  come  out,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  made  in  the  proper  quarters.  As 
far  as  his  recollection  went,  he  had  not 
called  the  school  a  pet  school  at  all,  at 
least,  he  had  not  charged  it  with  being  a 
pet  school  of  the  noble  Marquess,  but  he 
was  conscious  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  noble  Marquess  to  direct  all  the  affairs 
of  his  extensive  property  in  Ireland,  and 
he  had  been  informed  that  such  an  inci- 
dent had  occurred  in  a  school  on  the 
estate  of  the  noble  Marquess,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  one  of  his  agents.  It 
was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  give  its 
support  without  inquiry  to  an  institution 
respecting  which  such  averments  were 
made,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  country 
would  not  be   content   till  inquiry  was 


made.  Whenever  it  was  made,  be  pledged 
himself  not  to  prove  his  statement  against 
that  of  the  noble  Marquess,  but  to  adduce 
the  evidence  on  which  he  had  a  right  to 
suppose  it  capable  of  proof.  He  wished 
now  to  repeat  the  question  which  he  had 
put  to  the  noble  Lord  a  fortnight  ago, 
relative  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Cora- 
mission  of  Education.  He  wished  to  know 
when  they  might  expect  to  see  it  on  the 
table,  for  the  Session  was  near  its  close, 
and  if  it  were  not  soon  produced,  it  might 
be  impossible  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

The  Duke  of    Lein$ter  expected  the 
report  every  day. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  observed, 
that  a  report  had,  he  believed,  prevailed 
in  the  part  of  the  country  referred  to,  that 
these  words  had  been  found  written  in  the 
copy  of  one  of  the  scholars,  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  not  been  written  in  the 
school,  but  were  found  written  in  a  farm- 
house. Supposing  that  to  be  correct,  it 
could  have  no  possible  bearing  upon  the 
question,  whether  these  words  were  writ« 
ten  as  part  of  the  instructions  in  the 
school.  Had  he  been  aware  that  this 
discussion  was  to  come  on,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  produced  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  spot,  to  whom  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  had  alluded,  his  agent 
in  the  country,  stating  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion, and  expressing  bis  readiness  to  con- 
firm them  on  oath. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Factory  System.]  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  had  to  present  to  their  Lordsnips 
some  Petitions  upon  a  very  important 
subject — so  important,  that  be  was  sure 
they  would  permit  him  to  trespass  on 
their  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
petitions  were  upon  the  Factory  Question. 
The  first  was  from  the  master  manufac- 
turers and  cotton-spinners  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  meeting  of 
the  master  manufacturers  and  cottoa- 
spinners,  called  by  public  advertisement, 
and  was  adopted,  after  a  discussion,  by  a 
great  majority  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting.  The  next  was  a  petition  from 
persons  acting  as  delegates  of  the  work- 
men of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Yorkshire  and  part  of  Lancashire.  The 
third  was  the  petition  of  an  individual,  at 
least  it  must  oe  treated  as  such,  because 
it  was  signed  by  the  chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  representing  the  operm- 
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thres  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
and  other  places.  The  petitioners  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  pass  a  Bill  providing 
that  the  time  of  working  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories for  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  be  limited  to  ten  hoars  on  five  days 
of  every  week,  and  eight  hours  on  tne 
sixth.  In  a  matter  which  concerned  so  large 
a  class  of  the  community,  for  it  appeared 
that  those  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
handicrafts,  amounted,  according  to  the 
decennial  census,  to  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain ;  he  was 
sure  their  Lordships  would  be  of  opinion 
that  their  interests  and  rights  deserved  the 
most  serious  consideration.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  did  unfortunately  happen 
—  and  he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
admit  that  it  had  happened  —  that  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  factory  chil- 
dren, the  state  of  whom  had  so  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  that  House,  but 
the  moral  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
population  in  general,  had  not  been  dealt 
with  as  their  vast  and  incalculable  import- 
ance demanded.  Due  care  had  not  been 
taken  that  the  rising  generation  should  be 
well  instructed,  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty  to  man — a  care  which  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  in  any  well-regu- 
lated community.  He  believed  he  might 
say,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  country  in 
Europe,  in  which  manufactures  abounded, 
where  greater  attention  had  not  been  paid 
to  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  them.  He  believed 
that  this  might,  in  some  degree,  proceed 
from  the  political  circumstances  of  this 
country:  it  was  partly  inseparable  from 
Its  free  government,  for,  in  a  country 
under  a  rule  at  all  approaching  despotism, 
an  absolute  monarch  would  have  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  watch  more  strictly  the 
labour  performed  by  the  workmen,  and 
the  institutions  intended  for  their  protec- 
tion and  improvement,  than  was  possible 
in  a  free  country  like  this.  He  might  say, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  penalties  which 
we  were  compelled  to  pay  for  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
tbey  must  be  ascribed  to  this  cause ;  but 
still  he  thought  they  would  agree  with 
him,  that  all  that  was  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  this  most  im- 
portant arid  valuable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  whose  labours  the  strength  and 
importance  of  this  great  empire  mainly 


rested.  He  would  uot  attempt  to  detail 
to  their  Lordships  any  part  of  the  misery 
and  vice  described  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  do 
so  on  this  occasion,  but  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  appeared  from  re- 
turns recently  made,  that  in  one  town 
alone,  the  great  town  of  Manchester,  no 
fewer  than  8,000  children  had  been  de- 
serted by  their  parents,  and  found  aban- 
doned in  the  streets.  This  return  com- 
prehended the  last  four  years,  but  it  did 
not  extend  to  the  suburbs,  where  a  num- 
ber almost  equal  in  amount  had  been 
found  in  a  similar  way  deserted  by  their 
parents.  The  oppression  to  which  the 
poor  children  were  subject,  and  which  they 
were  constantly  enduring  in  many  of  the 
mills,  was  too  tremendous  to  contemplate. 
Within  these  very  few  weeks  several  persons 
had  been  convicted  before  a  magistrate 
for  employing  five  children  for  thirty-four 
hours  consecutively  without  allowing  them 
more  than  five  hours  for  food  and  rest  at 
differents  parts  of  that  time.  The  peti- 
tioners prayed  that  there  should  be  a 
restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour.  He 
was  well  aware  that  it  might  be  said,  that 
such  a  restriction  would  be  productive  of 
great  evil ;  that  to  grant  it,  would  be  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
labour.  On  that,  he  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  say  much  ;  he  would  only 
remark,  that  he  thought  it  a  most  reason- 
able and  well-founded  demand,  a  demand 
resting  on  notorious  facts,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  even  in 
behalf  of  the  adults,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  exposed  to  any  destructive  and  per- 
nicious intensity  of  labour.  They  might 
be  told,  that  the  labourers  were  not  com- 
pelled to  work — that  they  were  free  to 
abstain  from  it  if  they  chose.  But  what 
freedom  was  that,  where  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  starvation,  and  while  there  was 
such  an  excess  and  superabundance  of 
labour  in  the  country,  that  the  masters 
were  certain  of  being  able  to  extort  from 
some  of  those  in  want  of  employment 
labour  on  any  terms  they  chose  to  impose 
— namely,  that  they  should  work  so  long 
as  human  nature  held  together.  Minors 
possessed  of  property  were  protected  by 
the  state,  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  guard 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  destitute 
and  helpless.  This  was  an  important 
consideVation,  but  it  was  so  obvious,  that 
he  did  not  thUik  it  necessary  to  press  it  on 
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tbeir  Lordahips*  attention.  The  prayer  of 
one  of  the  petitioners  wasy  that  the  dura- 
tion of  labour  might  be  restricted  to  ten 
hours  for  young  children.  Medical  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  character,  both  from 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  went  to 
the  full  extent  of  saying  that  ten  hours' 
labour  was  more  than  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  children,  and  that  it  was  certainly  the 
utmost  extent  that  could  be  tolerated. 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  men  who  had 
no  interest  but  that  of  truth,  whose  cha- 
racter was  pledged  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
testimony  which  they  gave,  and  who  gave 
it  as  a  most  solemn  duty  which  they  owed, 
not  only  to  their  own  character,  but  to  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  it.  It  was  a  happy 
consideration  in  this  case,  that  they  had 
great  reason  to  believe  that  no  real  loss 
would  be  incurred  by  the  master-manu- 
facturers, for  many  mills  were  now  con- 
ducted where  the  work  both  of  adults  and 
children  was  restricted  to  ten  hours, 
though  the  work  was  of  the  most  important 
kind.  He  held  a  list,  containing  the 
names  of  many  of  these  mills,  in  bis  hand, 
and  he  might  state  that  the  greatest  indi- 
Tidual  cotton-spinner  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Duntocher,  Mr.  Greig,  also  a 
very  extensive  manufacturer,  and  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Bradford,  the  greatest  worsted 
spinner  in  England,  had  voluntarily  intro- 
ouced  this  restriction  into  their  factories 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  had  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  while  they  had 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  duty,  their  own  in- 
terests had  not  suffered.  A  fourth  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  felt  bound  to  allude, 
was  Mr.  Fielden,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Oldham,  from  whom  he  differed  on 
almost  every  political  question,  who  avowed 
himself  a  Radical  Reformer,  but  who  did 
not  the  lesson  that  account  appear  to  him 
to  be  worthy  of  respect  and  veneration. 
That  gentleman  was  a  Radical  Reformer, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  other, 
though  there  might  be  such,  who  began  by 
carrying  reform  into  his  own  business  and 
affairs.  He  believed  this  gentleman  had 
a  vast  property  embarked  in  manufactures, 
to  an  amount,  indeed,  he  was  told,  that 
would  scarcely  appear  credible,  and  yet 
he  had  not  only  been  willing  to  hazard  all 
upon  this  great  question ;  but,  when  the 
matter  was  under  discussion  in  another 
place,  he  had  had  the  magnanimity  to  ex- 
claim, "  If  the  question  is  between  the 
Stability  of  manufactures,  interested  in 
Ihem  as  I  am,  and  justice  to  Aese  poor 


children,  throw  manufactures  to  the  wiads**^ 
That  declaration  was  made  before  an 
assembly,  in  which  was  delivered  tba 
famous  speech  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  no  more,  but  which  seemed  to  him  to 
sink  into  insignificance  before  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Fielden.  *<  Perish  coromeroe, 
but  live  the  constitution,"  was  the  famous 
apophthegm  of  Mr.  Wyndham.  In  con* 
elusion,  he  would  only  say  that  be  thought 
the  case,  coming  to  their  Lordships,  as  it 
did,  with  so  many  strong  considerations, 
entitled  to  their  most  serious  attention. 

Viscount  Melbourne  wished  to  make 
one  observation  in  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  but  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  sub* 
ject,  although  undoubtedly  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  stated,  that  within 
the  last  four  years  8,000  children  bad 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents  in  tbe 
town  of  Manchester.  On  hearing  this 
statement,  he  had  inquired  of  persons  who 
were  closely  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  who  declared  that  the 
statement  was  most  erroneoos.  The  re- 
turn cited  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  com. 
prised  all  children  who  had  been  lost  or 
had  strayed,  and  had  been  taken  in  conse- 
quence to  the  police-office.  It  by  no 
means  followed  that  those  children  had  all 
been  deserted  by  their  parents. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  it  ap-' 
peared  from  a  return  in  his  hand,  that  m 
Salford  470  children  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  four  months.  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  he  was  reminded  that  recently  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  fasten  on  their 
Lordsnips  the  blame  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  introduced 
three  years  ago,  for  the  protection  of  the 
factory  children.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
newspaper  which  appeared  about  a  month 
ago,  just  at  the  time  when  public  attention 
was  most  anxiously  directed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  collision  with  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  It  was  there  stated  as  a  ground 
of  complaint  against  that  House,  that  the 
failure  of  the  Act  of  1 833  was  owing  to  the 
treatment  it  received  from  their  Lordships. 
That  Act  was  so  fbll  of  defects  as  to  make 
it  nearly  inoperative,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
brin|  in  a  bill  to  repeal  one  of  its  worst 
provisions.  This  statement  was  as  ibilows ; 
— ^The  clauses  of  the  Act  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  factory  children  were 
mutilated  very  mttob,  if  we  remember 
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reference  to  certain  returns,  befged  to  ask 
the  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether 
instructions  had  been  given  to  the  police  to 
suppress  any  details,  or  to  msCke  alterations, 
in  any  statements  regarding  outrages  in 
Ireland  ? 

Colonel  Perceval  interposed,  and  re- 
quested the  noble  Lord  to  state  whether 
tbe  reports  were  true  that  accounts  of  out- 
rages in  Ireland  were  sent  by  the  inspec- 
tors under  the  superscription  of "  private 
and  confidential,"  and  whetherreturns  were 
made  of  a  more  flattermg  aspect  than  was 
warranted  by  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
If  the  return  made  were  bona  fide,  of 
course  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  if  not, 
he  wished  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  been 
rightly  informed. 

'  Lord  Morpeth,  as  far  as  his  knowledge 
went,  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  story :  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  alterations  in  returns,  and 
certainly  no  directions  had  been  given  to 
mak^  them. 

•  Colonel  Perceval :  No  directions  to  have 
accounts  of  outrages  suppressed  ? 

^    Lord  Morpeth :  Most  certainly  not. 

•  Colonel  Perceval:  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Subject  dropped. 

•  Church  and  Tithes — (Ireland).] 
Viscount  Morpeth  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Church  and  Tithes  Bill 
(Ireland).  On  the  question  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  rose  to  move 
the  total  extinction  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  as 
prayed  for  by  petitions  he  had  just  now 
presented,  as  well  as  upon  many  former 
occasions,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
indulge  him  with  their  attention  while  he 
supported  his  position  with  a  few  plain 
statements  and  facts.  The  only  claim  he 
could  put  forward  for  such  indulgence  was, 
that  he  brought  forward  his  motion  from 
an  honest  conviction  that  he  was  only  per- 
Ibming  his  duty  to  his  constituents.  The 
principle  he  advocated  was  not  whether 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  relieved 
from  a  fractional  portion  of  the  tithe  as- 
sessment, but  whether  they  should  still  con- 
tinue to  pay  that  odious  impost  which 
stamped  them  with  the  name  of  slaves  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  But  there  was  a 
still  higher  question — it  was  the  religious 
(and  consequently  the  civil)  liberty  of  all 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  non-con- 
formists in  the  British  empire.    It  was  the 


right  of  conscience  against  the  tyranny  of 
establishments. — It    was    whether    man 
should  be  accountable  for  his  religious 
faith  to  his  God,  or  to  his  fellow-man. 
It  was,  whether  the  State  was  entitled  to 
set  up  an  idol  of  its  own,  and  say,  you 
shall  worship  this  idol,  or  pay  the  priests 
who  minister  to  it.     On  this  doctrine — 
on  the  right  of  the  state  to  govern  reli- 
gious opinion  the  assumption  of  tithes  by 
the  church  established  was  founded — the 
principle  was  clearly  asserted  by  the  Acts 
of  uniformity  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  and 
under  that  Act  the  tithes  were  monopo* 
lised  in  Ireland.     The  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters of  the  north,  after  the  colonization  of 
Ulster,  were  for  a  time  in  the  possession 
of  tithes.    Under  the  Acts  alluded  to,  the 
tithes  and  Church  preferments  were  seized, 
and  both  the  ministers  and  the  laity  were 
persecuted   and    expelled  their  country. 
This  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  Protestant 
question.     Presbyterians  of  the  north  were 
as  determined  against  tithes  as  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  south.     The  same  principle 
operated  in  this  case  which  had  produced 
persecution  in  every  age  of  the  world.    All 
persecutors  deny  that  they  controlled  relL 
gious  opinion;  they  said  they  persecuted 
because  men  refused  to  obey  the  laws.  On 
the  very  same  principle  was  the  tithe  per- 
secotion  founded  in  Ireland,  and  the  per- 
secution of  Scotchmen  for  the  nourpayment 
of  the  annuities'  tax  in  Scotland.     How 
could  Protestants  support  this  infringement 
on  religious  liberty?     On  what  grounds 
did  they  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
unless  on  the  maintenance   of  religious 
liberty?  Did  they  holdthemselvesentitled  to 
enforce  the  profession  of  religious  belief 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  State  ?    If 
they  did  not,  what  right  had  they  to  com- 
pel the  people  to  pay  for  the  diffusion  of  doc- 
trines tney  believed  to  be  false  ?   It  wassaid 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  was  no  grievance 
on  the  proprietors  of  estates,  because  they 
purchased  subject  to  the  tithe  assessment-— 
but  did  the  appropriation  makenodifierence? 
Tithes  were  originally  for  the  payment  of 
the  clergy  of  the  whole  people  and  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.    The  purchaser  was 
subjected  to  tithes  on  condition  that  tiiose 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  means  of 
that  payment.    Now,  the  whole  was  mono- 
polised for  the  dergy  of  a  portion  of  tlie 
community,  and  the  non-oonforBist  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  own  clergyman  and  the 
poor,  over  and  above  the  tithe  assessment. 
Thus  he  was  actually  robbed  of  ^  pedmi 
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Ibe  eflbcl  of  <:ontiquing  agitation,  per- 
petoatiDg  sectarian  strife*  renewing  scenes 
of  slaughter,  and  extending  the  system  of 
lawless  terror*  These  were  the  sentiments 
of  a  clergyioan  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  some 
weight*  He  would  now  refer  to  the  words 
of  an  eminent  character,  a  member  of  a 
former  government  (Lord  Stanley),  which 
eiqpressed  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland*  That  noble  Lord  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  amount  of  the  tithes  was 
not  the  real  grievance,  but  the  conscien- 
tious feeling  which  prevented  Dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  contributing 
to  its  support.  He  would  refer  also  to  an 
authority  far  greater  than  his  own,  and 
one  which,  from  the  station  the  individual 
held,  must  have  its  due  weight ;  he  alluded 
to  a  letter  which  he  had  received   two 

Cars  ago  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
r  for  Kilkenny.  That  letter  stated,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  so  long  as  tithes  existed,  eman- 
cipation was  but  a  mockery.  He  would 
next  read  his  first  resolution  to  the 
House: — 

''That  it  is  expedient  that  tithes  and  all 
compositions  for  tithes  in  Ireland  should  cease 
and  be  for  ever  extinguished,  compensation 
being  first  made  for  all  existing  interests, 
wheUier  lay  or  ecclesiastical;  and  that  it  is 
also  expedient  that  measures  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  render  the  revenue  of  the  Church  lands 
more  productive  and  more  available  for  the 
support  of  the  working  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  that  all  persons  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  £stabU<ned  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  relieved  from  all  assessment  for  its 
support." 

He  would  first  explain  that  part  of  the 
resolution  which  respected  the  making  a 
more  effective  provision  for  the  working 
clergy  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church 
lands.  He  conceived  that  the  tenants  had 
most  beneficial  terms  offered  to  them  on 
which  to  purchase  the  fee  under  the  Act  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  iV.,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  an  Act  ought  to  be  passed  to 
render  it  compulsory  on  the  tenants  to 
purchase  the  fee,  or  that  if  they  did  not, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  right  to 
purchase  the  fee,  which  should  then  be 
sold  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  state. 
He  should  also  propose  that  a  change 
should  take  place  with  respect  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  after  the  decease  of 
the  present  possessors.  With  respect  to 
the  Archbishop  he  should  propose  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  2,000^  a  year  shold 


be  allowed,  and  for  the  Bishops  a  sum  not 
exceeding  1,000/,  a-year,  the  surplus  to  be 
obtained  by  such  a  reduction,  should  be 
applied  in  aid  of  the  stipends  of  the  work- 
ing clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
would  also  propose  that  the  revenues  of 
deans  and  chapters,  minor  canons,  &c,, 
should  entirely  cease  after  the  demise  of 
the  present  possessors,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  connected  with  special 
application  to  the  cure  of  souls.  Be  would 
state  to  the  House  some  particulars  rela- 
tive to  Church  lands  in  Ireland,  The 
hon.  Member  accordingly  read  the  follow** 
ing  statement, 

"  By  a  parliamentary  return  in  1833,  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  Bishops'  lands  are 
stated  at  669,247  acres.  In  this  return 
the  Bishopric  of  Raphoe  is  not  included; 
and  as  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Ireland 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Churchy  and  one 
Bishopric  is  not  returned,  the  average  oa 
the  acres  returned  may  be  estimated,  with* 
out  danger  of  exaggeration,  at  1/.  per 
acre,  or  669,247/,  annual  income. 

«<  The  Act  of  3rd  and  4th  of  William  4tb, 
chap.  37,  provides  that  the  tenants  may 
purchase  the  fee  at  the  improved  value,  on 
certain  terms  therein  specified;  a  rent 
being  reserved  for  ever,  equal  to  the  rent 
and  fines  now  paid.  The  amount  of  the 
present  reserved  rent  and  fines  is  151,1271. 
The  future  revenue  from  the  Church  lands 
will  then  be  ascertained  by  estimating  the 
value  to  be  paid  for  the  fee  by  the  tenants 
over  and  above  the  reserved  rent.  It  may 
be  calculated  as  fellows ; 

OvoM  aiiKNiBt  oi  Ineone  ^m  aMnoMd)  iX60^tiT 

Dedixt  Ui«  ptrpetaal  kmi-vwI  veat, 
equal  to  the  present  income  of  the 
•eeteodi,  from  rent*  and  fims    •      I51,lff 

Net  amonnt  to  be  porchased  •  .  51B,1S0 
ViIq«  of  tUa  at  Sve  per  ceoL,  or 

sro  yean' porchase       .  10,a6««4O0 

Deduct,  agreeably  to  the  act,  ttmr  per 

c«|l.,orl-8»       ....      414^Kfi 

Vahieoftbefte £!9i94ri904 

From  the  above  aam  the  velee  of  Ike  tawanta' 
interests  is  to  be  deducted.  That  intereat, 
emeapi  in  aome  spedal  easea,  oaanot  evoeed 
a  term  of  21  jreari— aMboagb  io  naany  caaea 
it  may  be  teaa ;  but  assomloc  the  wnole  at 
ttut  term,  the  valoe  of  the  abavc  nraStaWe 
int«nest,  cakaUted  aa  an  anooi^  or  twen^* 
one  yearSf  wonld  be  worth  (aceoitlittf  to  the 
commoD  tables  of  calculation)  l.ttt^l^'*  (or 
nearly  thirteen)  years'  pnrchaae,  which  in 
tUa  case  would  prodnce  e,04f  ,89s 

^"•^•^•■^ 
Balance  to  be  derived  from  (he  sale  of  the  fee   £s,90i5,OlO 

Then  the  Bishops'  lands  would  produce 
a  revenue  as  follows  :— 

Rents  per  aanom  •      £151,18? 

Capital  produced  by  aale  of  fte, 
9,905 fiHOi,  I  iBterert  thWtOA  at  « 
per  cent.  ...  1S8,S00 
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fdence,  and  a  right  to  worship  their  God 
as  they  thought  fit?  Would  the  Catholic 
Members  of  Ireland  deser  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  for  the  paltry 
bribe  offered  by  the  Government  Bill? 
Would  they  thus  desert  the  Protestant  in. 
terest  of  the  empire  in  their  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  restraints  of  religious  monopolies. 
If  the  Catholics  were  wUling  to  take  this 
ooursey  he  would  tell  the  House  there  was 
a  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  which,  if 
he  knew  their  principles,  would  not  suc- 
cumb to  this  degradation — ^he  alluded  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster,  who  were  determined  to  demand 
the  extinction  of  tithes  on  the  noble  prin. 
ciple  of  religious  freedom — who  were  ready 
to  give  up  their  own  regium  donum,  on  the 
condition  of  tithes  being  extinguished—or 
even,  he  believed,  without  that  condition. 
He  called  upon  Irish  Members,  represent- 
ing the  Catholic  Community,  not  to  per- 
mit his  Majesty's  Government— that  House 
•—or  the  JBritish  Nation,  to  be  deceived 
with  reference  to  the  objects  and  demands 
of  their  constituents — and  not  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  any  object 
which  they  would  not  support  in  that 
House.  They  told  the  people  that  it  was 
contrary  to  conscientious  principle  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  Established  Church — ^by  those 
means  resistance  was  generated — ^blood  was 
spilt;  for  this  blood,  then,  they  alone 
would  be  accountable,  if  they  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people  for  objects  which 
they  were  not  themselves  determined  to 
sustain  by  their  votes  in  that  House.  He 
was  himself  a  proprietor  both  of  lands  and 
tithes — and,  therefore,  in  the  proposition 
he  submitted,  he  should  not  be  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  forcing  upon  others,  who 
had  interests  in  those  properties,  any  mea- 
sures which  he  was  not  vnlling  himself  to 
submit  to.  He  must  fdso  state,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church— 
and  he  advocated  the  extinction  of  tithes, 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  Pro- 
testant principles — ^from  a  feeling  that  the 
diffusionof  these  principles  had  been  retarded 
by  the  offensive  position  in  which  the 
Protestant  Church  had  been  placed  by  that 
impost.  He  stated,  that  he  could  not  give 
a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Government  Bill, 
from  the  objections  he  had  already  sub- 
mitted. But  there  was  another  objection*-* 
which,  as  a  Protestant,  he  could  not  over- 
come—it was  this — that  by  the  intended 
Bin  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  would  be 
left  in  80  great  a  degree  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Goremment,  as  to  their  amount^ 


that  the  clergy  would  be  rendered  the  de- 
graded expectants  of  the  favour  of  what- 
ever Administration  might  be  in  power; 
they  would  receive  their  stipends  Hke  the 
regium  donum  of  the  Presbyterians,  which 
was  sufficient  to  debase  and  paralyze  any 
church,  and  to  render  its  ministry  ineffective 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  thanking  the  House  for 
their  patient  indulgence,  and  by  moving 
his  first  resolution. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  after  the 
full  discussion  and  decided  opinion  which 
the  Housle  had  given  on  this  sulject, 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not  think 
him  cnargeable  with  disrespect  to  him  if 
he  declined  entering  into  any  reply  to  his 
speech,  and  called  upon  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  practical  matter  in  hand.  . 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  rose  to  second 
the  motion,  and  begged  to  make  one  pre- 
liminary observation.  He  did  not  second 
the  motion  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
his  Majesty's  Government,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  a  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents, and  redeeming  the  pledges  he  had 
given  them.  He  did  so  for  this  purpose, 
that  if  hereafter  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
agitate  this  question  amongst  those  per. 
sons  who  had  sent  him  to  the  House,  it 
might  not  be  stated  that  he  expressed  sen- 
timents  out  of  doors  which  he  bad  not  the 
manliness  to  maintain  and  Justify  within 
the  walls  of  this  House.  In  supporting 
the  propositions  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Dundalk,  it  might  be  stated 
that  he  was  embarking  on  a  wild  and  vi- 
sionary scheme,  but  such  arguments  had 
been  offered  in  the  infancy  m  every  mea* 
sure  affecting  the  liberties  of  this  countrv. 
In  days  gone  by,  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  considered  as  vainly 
speculative  as  he  might  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  within  his  own  recoliectioni 
he  could  point  to  the  period  when  as  a 
boy,  he  read  with  delight  the  speeches  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretarv  for  the 
Home  Department,  when  within  those 
walls  he  propounded  his  schemes  for  the 
reform  of  that  House  to  an  inattentive 
audience,  and  supported  only  by  a  few 
but  faithful  friends.  In  advocating  the 
propoeitious  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  beg. 
ged  to  state  that  he  did  so  [reservedly. 
He  did  not  altogether  approve  of  m1 
the  points  embra^  by  his  hon.  Friend's 
resolutions:  but  he  supported  them  be* 
cause  they  embraced  a  great  principle,  the 
total  abolition  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  or  rather 
the  diversion  cf  tithe  property  to  other| 
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of  tbe  Bftabfiflhed  Churdi  should  be  pro- 
vided for  for  life*— and  that  the  surplus 
should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
By  that^  not  alone  an  act  of  justice  would 
be  done^  but  it  would  be  accompanied  with 
a  favour  and  a  blessing.  It  would  not 
alone  remove  the  serpent  from  its  victim, 
but  would  extract  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  a  remedy  to  heal  the  wound  that 
had  been  inflicted. 

Mr.  Raridall  Plunkett  said,  that  as  he 
had  a  strong  conviction  on  his  mind  that 
the  Government  did. not  intend  to  yield 
one  iota  of  the  principle  of  appropriatioD, 
and  as  bon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  were  as  determined  to  oppose  that 
principle,  he  could  not  conceive  what  ob- 
ject the  noble  Lord  could  effect  by  going 
into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  unless  the 
noble  Lord  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  had 
an  obiect  in  carrying  it  where  there  was  a 
majoritVy  in  order  that  it  might  be  rejected 
where  there  was  an  opposing  majority.  He 
believed  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
was  sincere  in  the  course  he  was  taking, 
but  he  denied  he  had  any  right  to  assume 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  were 
by  any  means  unanimous  in  favour  of  an 
extinctron  of  tithes.  For  his  part,  he  pro- 
tested as  strongly  against  the  Bill  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  as  the  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  did  not  think 
it  behoved  a  Protestant  Government,  by 
subtracting  from  the  means  for  maintain- 
ing its  own  Church  Establishment,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  those  from  whose  aoc- 
trine  they  conscientiously  dissented. 

Mr.  0  Connell  said,  that  this  was  a  most 
fruitless  discussion.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dundalk,  had  made  what  they 
would  call  in  Ireland  an  *'  out-of-a*face 
speech**  • —  no  compromise  —  nothing  but 
eternal  justice ;  yet  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber n^oved  began  with  those  miserable 
words,  **  ii  is  expedient."  He  first  rested 
his  case  upon  justice,  and  then  turned 
round  and  talked  of  expediency.  He 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member's  resolutions  for  the  abolition 
of  tithe.  But  then  they  made  compensa- 
tion. Yes ;  but  he  would  ask  where  was 
the  good  of  taking  money  out  of  one 
pocket  to  put  it  into  another?  Persons 
notconnected  with  the  Established  Church 
were  to  be  relieved  from  ail  assessment, 
and  instead  of  which  it  was  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  revenue.  Now, 
this  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  proposition 
was  most  contradictory ;  for  did  not  Roman 


Catholics  and  Presbyterians  contribute  to 
the  revenue  as  well  as  Protestants  ?  But 
be  proposed  to  repay  the  revenue  by  a  tax 
to  be  imposed  on  profit  rents,  to  which 
the  very  same  answer  applied,  namely, 
that  that  tax  would  fall  upon  Roman  Ca« 
thoHcs  as  well  as  Protestants.  His  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr. 
Browne)  had  supported  both  the  abolition 
and  appropriation  of  tithe ;  but  if  tithes 
were  abolished,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  should 
like  to  know  how  they  were  then  to  be 
appropriated.  In  his  opinion  no  man 
could  support  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk. 

Dr.  Bowring  thought  that  every  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Dundalk,  was  entitled  to  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  eloquent 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  had 
argued  that  the  expediency  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  tithe  system  was  a  different 
thing  from  its  justice.  Ha  could  not  per- 
ceive the  distinction.  In  iegislatioa  jna- 
tice  was  expediency,  and  expediency  was 
justice.  The  proposition  went  on  to  say 
that  tithes  ought  to  be  extinguished,  bot 
it  did  not  deny  that  the  rights  of  living 
proprietors  should  be  respected ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  insisted  that  they  should  be 
recognised,  and  made  more  available  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction.  It 
proposed  that  the  really  meritorious,  the 
working  clergy,  should  be  more  liberally 
remunerated;  but  went  further,  it  pro- 
claimed the  greater  and  the  higher  prin- 
ciple, that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to 
contribnte  to  the  expenses  of  a  religion  of 
which  he  disapproved.  This  was  the  true, 
the  simple  application  of  the  Christian 
principle. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brwn  had  already 
stated  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  fairest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be 
to  raise  a  land-tax,  which  should  fall 
equally  on  persons  of  all  persuasions. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  he  in  part  agreed  and 
in  part  differed  from  the  resolutions  of  his 
hon.  Friend ;  but  he  thought  the  better 
course  for  him  to  take  would  be  to  with- 
draw his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Crawford^  in  explanation,  said  the 
proposition  he  now  brought  forward  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  himself. 

Mr.  Finn  said,  that  he  had  always 
maintained  that  aAer  the  Hves  of  the  pre* 
sent  incumbents  the  Protestant  Establish- 
meut  ought  to  cease  to  exist. 
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(mee  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the 
clause  which  related  to  arrears  now  due. 
The  words  to  be  struck  out  were^— ''  here- 
tofore accrued  or.*'  He  could  not  believe, 
that  the  noUe  Lord  could  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  French  could  not  conceive  in  what 
manner  his  Majesty's  Government  could 
justify  this  clause  as  it  at  present  stood ; 
and  although  he  was  convinced  it  must  be 
abandoned,  he  thought  some  explanation 
ought  to  be  given  as  an  excuse  for  its  in- 
troduction. A  number  of  unquestionable 
debts,  legally  and  justly  due  by  one  set  of 
private  individuals  to  another  set  of  private 
individuals,  were  to  be  cancelled;  the 
debtor  was  to  be  discharged  from  his  debt, 
the  creditor  was  to  be  degraded,  and  no 
compensation  to  the  injured  party  was  con- 
templated by  the  Bill.  If  public  expe- 
diency required  that  private  claims  should 
be  arbitrarily  extinguished,  the  individuals 
whose  rights  were  sacrificed  were  at  least 
entitled  to  compensation,  and  that  course 
had  been  pursued  in  all  the  measures  which 
had  hitherto  been  proposed  on  this  subject. 
In  the  Bill  of  last  year  the  arrears  of  tithe 
were  proposed  to  be  cancelled,  but  provi- 
sion was  made  for  their  payment  out  of 
that  portion  of  the  million  loan  which  re- 
mained unappropriated ;  there  was  at  the 
present  time  an  additional  year's  arrear  to 
be  provided  for,  and  the  provision  for  pay- 
ment was  altogether  omitted.  Not  only 
were  the  debts  due  by  the  occupiers  when 
their  enforcement  might  lead  to  breaches 
of  the  peace  to  be  cancelled,  but  the 
landlord  who  had  become  liable  under  Lord 
Stanley's  Act  (not  by  certificate  or  agree- 
ment, but  as  owners  of  estates,  the  tenants 
of  which  hold  at  will),  were  to  be  ex- 
empted from  payment;  a  distinction  was 
taken  in  favour  of  those  who  had  adopted 
legal  proceedings,  who  had  enforced  their 
claims  by  filing  writs  of  rebellion,  of 
the  fatal  consequences  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much,  and  those  were  the  persons 
who  would  be  protected ;  those  alone  who 
had  forbom  to  take  legal  proceedings  were 
to  be  mulcted  and  punished.  The  class 
which  was  most  deserving  of  consideration. 
those  who  had  been  lenient  and  forbearing, 
who  had  preferred  to  forego  their  incomes 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  harsh  mea- 
.sures,  and  to  come  into  collision  with  their 
paridiioners,  were  to  be  the  sufferers.  If 
a  measure  were  to  be  devised  to  diminish 
renpect  for  the  laws— to  make  all  parties 
feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  xerist,  not  to 
obey  them,  this  was  exactly  the  measure. 


and  all  this  for  a  miserable,  paltry  saving 
of  the  balance  of  the  million  fund— a 
saving,  he  contended.  Ministers  had  no 
right  to  propose,  as  this  House  had  twice 
sanctioned  the  application  of  this  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  peace  to  Ire* 
land.  He  would  move  the  omission  both 
of  the  proviso,  and  the  words  "  heretofore 
accused  or" — 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  for  some 
reasons  which  had  been  stated  before,  the 
Government  did  not  think  fit  to  call  upon 
this  country  to  advance  200,000/.or  300,000^. 
to  meet  the  arrears  of  tithes.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  there  was  some  difficulty  on 
the  face  of  the  clause,  but  that  might  be 
obviated  by  fixing  a  time,  up  to  which, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  for  recovering 
arrears. 

Mr.  Jephson  considered  this  as  one  of 
the  most  monstrous  clauses  that  ever  was 
introduced  into  any  BilL  He  himself  was 
a  tithe-owner,  and  he  waited  before  taking 
steps  for  the  recovery  of  Jm  tithes  to  see 
how  Parliament  would  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  obliged  to  give  directions 
to  his  solicitor  to  commence  upwards  of 
seventy  actions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
arrears  due  to  him;  and  he  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  Lord  that  he  was  deter* 
mined  not  to  sacrifice  his  property.  He 
would  tell  those  hon.  Members  from  whose 
mouths  the  words  "justice  to  Ireland" 
dropped,  that  this  would  not  be  an  act  of 
justice.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
clause?  A  tithe-holder,  who,  from  the 
best  motives,  had  suffered  his  tithes  to  run 
into  arrear  until  he  could  ascertain  what 
Parliament  would  do,  both  in  reference  to 
the  security  of  the  dthe-owner  and  the 
relief  of  the  tithe-payer,  would  be  deprived 
of  his  arrears,  unless  he  adopted  those 
forcible  means  which  he  had  been  so 
anxious  to  avoids  He  thought  some  in« 
demnity  ought  to  be  given  for  the  arrears. 

Mr.  David  Roche  contended,  that  the 
clause  did  not  bear  the  construction  put 
upon  it. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien  thought  it  was 
useless  to  discuss  the  likely  effects  of  the 
Bill,  when,  as  had  been  intimated  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  it  was  not  pioba« 
ble  that  it  would  be  carried. 

Mr.  (/Conneil  entirely  concnrred  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick.  It  was 
dear  that  they  were  only  wasting  their 
time,  for  no  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  respecting  tiUies,  or  anything  else, 
were  likely  to  be  passed  in  the  other 
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the  list  he  had  given  in  was  obserred  to 
contain  one  name  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  claimant;  the  explanation  he 
gave  of  the  matter  was  this — ^that  while  he 
was  a  tithe-owner  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
tithe«^ayer;  he,  therefore,  owed  tithe — 
to  himself*  Thus  had  he  become  a  de. 
ifiulter,  for  he  never  paid  himself;  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  pajrment  from 
iumself  to  himself,  and,  therefore,  he  had 
xnduded  his  own  name  in  the  list  of  the 
defaulters. 

Clause  agreed  ta 

Clause  3.— -All  lands  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  compositions,  charged  with 
an  annual  sum,  by  way  of  rent  charge, 
equal  to  seven-tenths  of  such  compositions, 
to  be  payable  by  the  party  having  the  first 
estate  uf  inheritance,  &c.,  in  such  lands. 

Mr.  Shatv  objected  to  the  words  "  seven- 
tenths,*'  and  proposed  "  three-fourths  "  in- 
itead.  He  had  before  consented  to  a  re- 
duction of  twenty-five  per  cent,  thinking 
on  the  whole  that  was  too  large,  but  stifi 
feeling  that,  as  a  consideration  must  be  aL 
lowed  to  the  landlord,  the  Church  was  dis- 
posed to  make  a  liberal  allowance,  and  not 
to  stand  upon  too  nice  a  calculation  of  what 
the  cost  of  collection  from  the  occupier  had 
actually  been.  He  knew  that  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the 
south,  before  the  tithe  agitation  had  been 
excited,  the  tithes  had  been  collected  at  a 
cost  of  five  per  cent ;  but  as  to  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  that  would  be  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  landlords  to  which  he  never 
would  give  his  consent* 

Mr.  O^Loghlen  was  glad  to  hear  from 
such  competent  authority  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  tithes  did  not  commence  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  had  been  so  frequently 
itated,  but  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland.  He  was  also  glad  to 
hear  firom  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  Dublin,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  appropriation — that  was  his  phrase 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  tl^  tithes  to  the 
Lindlords.  What,  he  would  a|k,  became  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  s^l«eping  ob- 
jection to  appropriation  generally,  if  he  ap« 
proved  of  appropriating  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  tithes  ? 

Mr.  Shaw  denied  that  he  had  said  the 
opposition  to  tithes  commenced  with  the 
Protestants  of  the  north;  but  he  did  say, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Roma^  Catholics 
of  the  south  paid  them  che^ully,  until 
tli^  Wttre  urged  on  to  oppoMon  by  selfish 
agitators  and  a  relaxation  c^the  law.  He 
was  ^Ujrpriied  at  the  mjM^resentation  of 


his  words  by  the  right  lum.  Gentlemay, 
He  studiously  avoided  the  term  appropmi. 
tion,  when  he  spoke  of  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  agreed  upon  as  a  consideration  Uxf 
throwing  upon  the  landlords  a  payment  to 
which  they  were  not  liable  by  the  existing 
law ;  and  he  took  credit  to  the  clergy  for 
dealing  with  tbem  liberally  and  disinte- 
restedly on  that  point.  What  he  did  say 
was,  once  go  beyond  what  could  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  deduction  in  conuderation 
of  the  landlord's  new  liability,  and  you 
would  then  virtually  be  appropriating  to 
the  landlords  the  property  of  the  Church. 
Against  that  he  protested,  and  deducting 
forty  per  cent  would  palpably  be  such  an 
appropriation. 

Mr.  O^Connell  would  wish  to  bring  for- 
ward an  amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  What  he  would  propose  to  do 
would  be  this — that  the  tithes  should  be 
reduced  forty  per  cent — he  would  have  the 
deficiency  supplied  out  of  the  money  col- 
lected by  the  Woods  and  Forests,  from  Ire- 
land, and  generaUy  expended  in  England. 
From  that  sum  he  would  take  50,0002. 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  would 
make  the  income  of  the  clergy  equal  to 
what  it  is  under  this  Bill,  and  it  would 
also  afford  the  means  for  appropriation. 
The  appropriation  was  most  important,  as 
it  would  mitigate  the  objections  entertidned 
against  the  payment  of  tithes.  He  did  not 
want  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House.  There  was,  he  said,  no  possibility 
of  the  Bill  passing  as  there  was  a  deter- 
mination in  the  other  House  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  quiet  the  country.  The  other 
House  had  linked  itself  with  the  ascend-* 
ancy  party-^of  that  party  who  appeared 
determined  to  sink  or  swim.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  was  much  buoyancy  about 
it ;  but  this  connexion  was  most  disastrous 
—  certainly  disastrous  to  Ireland  at  this 
moment,  and  likely  to  be  equally  so  to 
that  House  at  a  future  period.  .  He  would 
not,  having  briefly  explained  his  views, 
press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  9--*Rent-char^es  to  be  under 
the  management  of  Commissioners  of  Land 
Revenues. 

Mr.  Shatv  objected  to  the  rent-charges 
being^vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  for  seven  years ;  and  he  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord  what  was  to  become  of 
them  then  ?  He  had  not  objected  to  the 
provision  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
near  him  (Lord  Stanley),  giving  them  the 
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CBrieii)  kneir  not  for  what  fmpou  thej 
m9n  there  atalL 

Lord  Sianhy  Midi  that  hoOi.  Qentle" 
Men  oppoffito  had  repeated  to  often  that 
it  was  a  mere  mockery  to  diicuss  the  de** 
tdls  of  this  Bill,  becaase  there  was  little 
ehance,  as  they  alleged,  of  its  passing 
into  laWt  that  he  really  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  Majesty's  Ooveroment 
bad  no  inclination  to  go  on  with  the  Bill. 
Bat  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Billf  he  coostdered  that  it  was  not 
a  ffiockerv  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
assemble  in  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
ef  pressing  their  opinions  as  to  what  por- 
tions of  the  Bill  they  approved  of,  and 
Which  they  dissented  ffom.  He  cer-* 
taioly  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
expected  to  see  this  Bill  pass  through 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  When 
be  recollected  the  very  small  majorities 
by  which  certain  principles  of  the  Bill 
bad  been  supported  In  the  House  o^  Com-* 
ffionS^  varying  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty ^^ 
nlnci  and  the  vary  large  majorities  by  which 
tbey  had  been  rejected  in  the  House  of 
X<ords,  be  certsinly  was  not  prepared  to 
basard  an  opinion  on  the  prospects  of  the 
foture.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
thought  it  highly  important  that  the  coun* 
trv  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  points  there  were  in  this  measure 
upon  which  both  branches  of  the  Legis* 
iature  were  agreed.  He  had  no  objection 
that  where  concealment  or  fraud  had 
taken  place,  that  the  compositions  should 
be  re-opened,  but  to  open  the  oomposi- 
tlons  generally  since  1833,  when  it  was 
morally  impossible  the  present  incumbents 
could  be  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
proCfs,  be  thought  would  be  a  measure  of 
the  grossest  injustice,  and  one  calculated 
to  produce  greater  mischief  than  It  was 
proposed  to  rectify.  At  all  events  he 
thought  justice  required  that  no  compo- 
sttiods  should  be  re«opened  later  than  the 
passing  of  his  Bill  in  1832.  That  Bill 
gave  the  tenants  three  months  to  appeal 
under  Mr.  Goulburn's  Act,  and  If  they 
Weglected  to  avail  themselvea  of  it,  they 
should  not  now  be  permitted  to  do  so 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  as  rendered 
almost  impossible  that  the  existing  dergy- 
nan  should  have  the  proof  required  to 
substantiate  the  fairness  of  the  com- 
position Into  which  his  predecessor  bad 
Entered. 

Viscottat  Muffiih  said,  that  the  prin* 


ciple  of  this  olanse  was  oam  which  baA 
been  very  often  discussed,  and  had  always 
been  decided  in  the  same  mty.  Ufl«r 
doobtedly,  many  eases  of  hardship  ex- 
isted; and  it  was,  be  thought,  both  fair 
and  expedient  that  a  power  of  fOvlsiOll 
should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  that  ten 
out  of  twenty,  or,  he  might  ssy,  ninety 
out  of  every  100  clergymen  \ti  Ireland 
would  find  it  impossible  to  bring  forward 
the  proof  required.  At  the  time  the  com- 
positions were  entered  into  the  dei^fyman 
thought  they  were  final,  at  all  events  for 
twenty-one  years  ?  Was  it  likely,  then, 
he  would  ask,  that  they  were  now  in  pes* 
session  of  the  evidence  opon  which  tboee 
compositions  were  formed  ?  Bat  was  the 
House  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  evi« 
dence  ?  It  was  composed  principally  of 
the  promissory  notes  of  poor  farmers  for  • 
few  shillings  each,  and  the  tithe  proctors* 
returns.  Was  it,  therefore,  at  all  improb« 
able  that  the  clergyman  should  have  put 
stich  documents  in  the  Are?  Wber« 
injustice  or  fraud  could  be  proved  he  had 
no  objection  to  re-open  the  compositions, 
but  to  re-open  them  generally,  he  thonght 
an  act  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  fho 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had  cha* 
racterised  the  proceedings  as  a  farce,  but 
he  knew  not  why.  He  understood  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  an  hon.  Meml>er 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  expunging 
the  appropriation  clause.  If  that  olanse 
were  expunged,  he  thought  the  Bill  might 
be  made  a  beneficial  Bill.  He  thought  it 
too  much  to  taunt  the  proceedings  as  a 
mockery  and  a  farce,  but  if  it  be  either, 
who  brought  ns  here. 

Mr.  Finn  asserted  that  the  appropria- 
tion clause  was  the  only  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  any  value  to  the  people  of  Ireland— 'the 
only  clause  for  which  they  cared  one 
button  ;  and  if  that  clause  were  not  pre* 
served  the  Bill  would  be  valueless.— As  to 
the  question  of  the  re-valoation  of  tithe, 
he  contended  that  you  would  commit  an 
act  of  the  grossest  Injustice,  unless  the 
compositions  were  to  be  re^opened  In 
many  cases. — It  was  quite  a  delusion  to 
hope  that  the  appropriation  clause  could 
be  expunged,  and  without  it  there  was  no 
chance  of  passing  the  Bill  through  that 
House,  unless  the  Government  and  the 
House  were  satisfied  to  disgrace  them« 
selves  fbr  ever. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson :  As  a  lover  of  tfa^ 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  countryi  tf 
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tliat  a  Protestant  gentleman.  Captain 
Willis,  complained  most  bitterly  of  having 
been  overcharged. 

Mr.  Estcouri  said,  that  from  commu- 
nications he  had  received  from  Ireland, 
he  could  corroborate  the  statements  of 
bon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  clause  as  it  stood  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  evils  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
amongst  whom  the  greatest  apprehensions 
prevailed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

.  On  Clause  12,  being  proposed  by  the 
Chairman. 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  the  provisions 
of  this  clause,  which  took  the  decision  of 
a  supreme  court  of  appeal — that  of  the 
judges  of  assize  and  the  Privy  Council, 
and  gave  the  jurisdiction  to  the  three 
barristers  who  were  to  be  appointed  Com- 
missioners under  this  Bill.  The  provisions 
of  the  clause  would  have  the  effect  of 
still  further  opening  the  composition,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  manner  most  objectionable. 

Mr.  CLoghlen  remarked,  that  the 
merits  of  any  case  once  decided  by  a 
judge  of  assize,  of  course  that  decision 
would  be  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  French  contended  that  if  any  ob- 
jection was  to  be  made  to  these  clauses, 
it  ought  to  come  from  the  Liberal  Mem* 
bers.  They  were,  if  anything,  too  restric 
tive.  The  maintenance  of  these  clauses 
was  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
voluntary  and  compulsory  composition. 
The  hon.  Members  who  objected,  to  inter- 
fering with  existing  arrangements,  seemed 
to  forget  that  they  were  about  to  interfere 
with  them  in  a  most  important  manner, 
viz.,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
concerned,  converting  agreements  for  a 
abort  and  limited  time  into  perpetual 
Ones.  Injustice  might  be  submitted  to 
for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  rather  much 
to  ask  it  to  be  permanently  borne.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bandon  had  altogether 
mistaken  those  clauses,  all  compositions 
were  not  by  them  necessarily  opened  ;  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more 
guarded  against  vexatious  proceedings. 
First,  it  was  necessary  that  a  case  should 
be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  unless  they  were  satisfied  of  the  ne- 
cessity, no  revision  could  be  allowed. 
The  statement  before  them  must  be  veri- 
fied on  oath.  It  was  then  to  be  referred 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  ultimately  to 
]>e  adjudged  by  barristers  of  standing  in  | 


their  profession  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  really  could  not  imagine  how 
it  was  possible  to  guard  more  effectually 
against  vexatious  proceedings. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed — Committee  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Monday f  July  4,  1836. 

MiNUTSB.]  BxOa,  Read  a  Uiiid  time: — Cbapdi  of  Sae 
(Irdand);  Benefit  Building  SodetieE.— Read  a  fint  tiine: 
— SttitB  in  Equity.— Received  the  Royal  Aflwnti-^ngar 
Duties;  Revenue  DepartmentB  Securitifls;  Bankrupts* 
Fundi;  Dublin  Police;  Waite  Lands  (Ireland);  BritiA 
North  American  Bank;  Dublin  Steam-Packet  Conpny; 
and  a  Number  of  Private  Bifla. 

The  War  in  Spain.]  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  postponing  the  notice 
he  had  given,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
moved  for  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross- 
bench  (Richmond)  on  the  19th  of  May 
last.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry) 
should  not  have  moved  for  the  production 
of  that  letter  himself,  because  he  felt  that 
any  discussion  as  to  the  state  of  the  war 
in  Spain  might  be  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service;  and 
considerable  reserve  had,  therefore,  been 
shown  upon  the  question  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  But  he  did  expect,  when  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross-bench  had  moved 
for  that  letter,  bearing,  as  it  did,  on  the 
disgraceful  and  disgusting  manner  in  whicli 
the  British  troops  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war,  he  would  have  favoured  the  House 
with  some  observations  on  the  subject. 
That  noble  Duke  declared  himself  free 
from  all  party  ;  the  motion  he  made  some 
time  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  appeared  to  have  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  the  course 
pursued  by  Ministers  elsewhere ;  he  had 
also  shewn  great  dexterity  in  bringing^ 
down  a  noble  Earl  the  other  night,  who 
had  before  taken  leave  of  political  life, 
and  whose  speech  from  the  same  cross- 
bench  had  been  so  much  praised  by  both 
sides  of  the  House,  although  he  could  not 
say  with  much  justice;  the  noble  Duke 
sitting  on  that  cross-bench,  and  exercising 
so  much  influence,  ought,  after  moving 
for  the  production  of  the  letter  in  question^ 
to  have  directed  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  subject.  The  question 
now  related  not  only  to  the  state  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  but  concerned  the  profession 
at  large ;  it  came  borne  to  every  soldier ; 
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•Bougfa  of  it  before  the  doie  of  the  Sei^ 


The  Bail  of  Mtnle  bad  derived  his  in- 
formatioB  from  sources  less  public  than 
those  of  the  noble  Marquess ;  and  from 
•U  that  he  had  heard  and  seen,  he  appre- 
hended that  General  Evans  would  pro- 
eaod  in  the  same  gallant  career  of  success 
which  he  had  hitherto  pursued* 

Conversation  dropped. 

TiuifSirBB  OF  Pbqfertt  B1LI4.]  Lord 
L^fniihurMti  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
|his  Bill,  said  that  ^U  th^t  was  necessary  for 
hini  to  state  in  support  of  this  motion  at 
present  was,  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
ftJlow  up  the  intentions  which  had  been 
partially  expressed  in  one  of  the  Reports  of 
theCommissionerson  the  law  of  real  property. 
Unfortunately,  before  those  Commissioners 
]iad  made  their  fourth  Report,  the  time  fur 
making  it  had  expired,  and  their  Commission 
liad  not  been  renewed.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who 
Vvas  a  member  of  the  Commission,  had,  in 
consequence,  prepared  the  heads  of  a  Bill 
which  had  been  circulated  extensively 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  and 
had  been  very  generally  approved  of.  A 
Bill  prepared  on  those  heads  had  been  pre<p 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1834.  It  was  sent  to  a  Com. 
mittee  up-stairs,  and  there  underwent  some 
alterations ;  but  owing  to  those  alterations, 
and  to  the  multiplicity  of  provisions  which 
the  Bill  contained,  it  had  not  passed  during 
that  S^on.  It  was  nevertheless  circulated 
extensively,  and  was  approved  universally. 
Tlie  object  of  the  Bill  was  shortly  this  :— 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  of  the  intri- 
cate nature  of  the  law  of  real  property  in 
this  country.  The  main  reason  of  that 
intricacy  was,  that  it  applied  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  law  to  the  new  habits 
and  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
law  of  conveyancing  was  full  of  forms, 
dtstin^ished  by  great  prolixity,  and,  at  the 
same  time  by  great  nicety.  The  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  lessen  the  prolixities  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  niceties  which  formed  so 
eonstaat  a  subject  of  litigation  in  the  Courts 
of  Law.  He  would  illustrate  his  meaning  by 
two  instances.  In  all  ordinary  conveyances, 
tkp  mode  adopted  was  by  deed  of  lease  and 
of  release.  The  deed  of  lease  was  rendered 
BOoessory  to  pnt  the  porchaser  into  posses- 
aion  of  the  praperty,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  in  a  situation  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
deed  of  release.  Now  this  Bill  would  sub- 
stitute  one  deed,  which  would  have  the 
e^9f  tih9  two  old  deed!  of  lease  wid  of 


release.  Again,  where  a  party  msbad  to 
convey  property  to  himself  and  ta  his  wilh, 
it  was  necessary  at  present  to  oonvey  it 
first  of  idl  to  trustees,  and  then  to  convey 
it  through  them  back  again  to  the  par^ 
and  his  wife.  Now  this  Bill  would  sub? 
stitute  one  direct  deed  ctf  convey anoe  for  the 
other  two.  These  weve  samples  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bill,  and  having  made  thji 
statement,  he  hoped  that  he  had  wi4 
enough  to  convince  their  Ii(»^shipi  that  it 
ought  to  be  read  a  second  time* 

The  Lord  Chancellpr  agreed  in  th* 
principle  and  the  propriety  of  thi^i  ]PJ])« 
The  rules  of  conveyancing  ought  to  hv 
adapted  to  the  cij^^umstances  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  country.  There  were  some 
details  in  this  Bill  from  which  he  differedi 
but  he  would  reserve  themfpr  discussion  iq 
the  Committee. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Church  DisciPLiNp.]  The  Earl  of 
Shqftenbury  mpved,  that  the  Churph  pisr 
pipline  Billbe  committed. 

Lord  Ellenhorou^h  said,  his  objectioD  t^ 
this  Bill  was,  that  it  introduced  .Jury  trials 
upon  new  principles,  The  Bill  ought  to 
state  more  clearly  in  what  way  these  Juriey 
were  to  be  summoned,  or  how  the  chairmaii 
was  to  decide  on  the  character,  property, 
and  even  existence  of  offending  clergymen. 
He  had  prepared  some  clauses  on  the  point, 
and  wished  them  to  be  printed  for  the  coo* 
sideration  of  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  also  had  some 
clauses  to  propose  in  points  which  now 
pressed  heavily  on  the  Church.  At  pre- 
sent, it  was  hardly  possible  to  carry'  on 
proceedings  against  a  delinquent  clergyman, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  costs.  If  they  made  the  costs  extremely 
light,  they  mijght  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
number  of  applications  for  proceedings,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  should  not  be  of  saeli 
magnitude  as  almost  to  prevent  the  posal* 
bility  of  proceeding.  The  oUeet,  thereforo, 
of  the  clause  which  he  wiuied  to  pvopose 
was,  that  there  should  be  some  raeeies  of 
precognition  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
should  have  Jurisdiction  somewhat  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  now  exercised  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  also  intended  to  propose 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  havoB 
promoter  of  the  proceedings  against  • 
clergyman,  against  whom  an  accusation  was 
brought* 

Lord  Wyf\fbrd  eomphuned  of  the  cUuae 
which  subjected  prosecutors  to  costs  in  case 
the  pNsegutipn  faitedj  but  e9pmw4 
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WM  avaluaUe  one,  which  must  lead  to 
yttj  important  improyements  in  the  exist- 
ing system  of  light-houses.  It  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  the  petitioner,  that 
his  invention  consisted  in  the  emplo3rment 
of  refracting  lenses,  instead  of  reflecting 
mirrorst  with  oil  lidits.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated,  that  the  Keport  of  the  engineer 
of  the  Trinity-house  Corporation  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  invention  of  the  peti- 
tioner«  The  petitioner  also  stated,  that 
having  been  thus  for  three  months  em- 
ployed at  the  South  Foreland,  the  light- 
house keeper  sent  up  a  Report  to  the  Tri- 
nity Board  that  an  explosion  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  light-house  had  caught 
fire.  The  petitioner  complained  that  no 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  him  of  being 
confronted  with  that  person ;  that  he  had 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  fitting  up 
his  apparatus,  &c.,  and  prayed  the  House 
to  take  his  case  into  consideration.  He 
would  wait  until  he  heard  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  Trinity- house,  Mr.  A.  Chapman, 
before  he  would  decide  on  what  steps  he 
night  hereafter  take  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  and  main- 
tained that  they  had  acted  most  generously 
towards  the  petitioner.  Certainly  an  ex- 
plosion had  taken  place,  by  which  the  lights 
were  at  once  extinguished,  and  he  called 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  to  consider  what 
might  have  been  the  effect  had  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  or  any  merchant  vessels 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  at  the  time.  The  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion had  undoubtedly  promised  this  indivi- 
dual to  pay  him  any  sum  that  might  be  re- 
quired in  making  an  experimental  trial  of 
his  new  light,  and  acting;  upon  that  feeling, 
they  had  given  him  1  OOrfor  his  model,  and 
-5^0/.  more  for  his  own  time ;  and  on  an 
application  being  made  by  him  for  further 
remuneration,  they  conveyed  to  him  an  in- 
timation of  their  readiness  to  meet  his  de- 
mand, provided  it  was  anything  within 
reason,  but  the  demand  made  by  him  was 
80  exorbitant,  that  they  felt  they  should  be 
guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  their  duty 
to  the  public  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 
In  conclusion  the  hon.  Member  remarked, 
that  this  Gentleman  seemed  offended  that 
his  invention  had  not  been  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  others,  such  as  Lieute^ 
nant  Drummond,  and  other  eentlemen  of 
certainly  equally  high  scientific  character 
find  pretennons* 


Mr.  Warhuriou  observed,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  thought  that  the  Trinity* 
house  should  have  erected  an  experimental 
light-house  on  shore,  by  which  without 
incurring  any  risk,  the  advantages  of  the 
new  invention  might  be  put  to  the  test 
until  the  discovery*  was  perfected. 

Petition  to  Ue  on  the  Table. 

Cbown  Lakb — Radnob.]  Mr.  Harvey 
said,  he  had  a  petition  to  present  from  certain 
persons  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
statement  made  in  that  House  by  his  Majea. 
ty's  Attorney-General  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  those  parties,  complaining  of^  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
certain  manors  in  the  county  of  Kadnor. 
The  Attorney-General  said,  that  they  were 
instigated  to  take  the  course  they  had 
adopted  by  an  attorney  of  the  name  of 
Parsons.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  so 
far  from  Mr.  Parsons  having  instigated 
them  to  take  that  course,  they  had  applied 
to  him  in  the  regular  course  of  business  to 
defend  and  conduct  their  case.  He  begged 
also  to  present  a  petition  signed  by  several 
persons  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  complain- 
ing that  the  manors  in  that  county  had 
been  sold  in  a  way  very  disadvantageous 
to  the  public.  Since  the  former  discussion 
on  this  subject,  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  had 
learned  that  on  the  manor  which  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Watt  for  1,200/.  that  Gentleman 
had,  by  intimidation  and  other  means,  suo* 
ceeded  in  getting  seventy  poor  persons  to 
attorn  the  little  properties  which  they  held 
to  the  amount  of  200  acres,  upon  which 
several  of  them  had  built  cottages,  and 
which  they  had  possessed  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  free  and  unmolested.  Now, 
cheap  as  land  was  in  Wales,  the  property 
thus  gained  by  Mr.  Watt  was  at  least 
worth  IflOOU  He  thought  that  these  pe- 
titioners had  a  right  to  complain  that  those 
manors  belonging  to  the  public  were  not 
disposed  of  by  public  auction. 

The  Speaker  begged  to  call  the  hon. 
Member's  attention  to  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  first  petition  he  had  presented* 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  "  having 
read  with  astonishment  a  statement  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.;'*  he  sub* 
mitted  to  the  hon.  Member  that  sudi  « 
petition  could  not  be  received. 

The  Atiomey^General  said,  that  he,  for 
one,  would  take  no  objection  to  the  recep« 
tion  of  the  petition^  tltongh  certainly  th^ 
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ihut  dfffct  wM  i»p9$dily  mppli^d  by  th^ 

^t4^  m^chaiiics  Qf  Stfoiicl,  apd  ^pother 
imppttiatiit  wtie^l  was  in^taptly  furDished  by 
tbe  acpQQifnpdatiRff  ^rtizans  of  Tiyerton, 
Wa  mighty  therefore,  h^ye  veo^qred  tq 
hope  Ibat  ^itboHgh  the  Ministerial  (paobine 
IQigbt  pow  an4  t^en  bave  required  to  be 
WQUod  MP   or  §et  rigbt,  it    would  bave 
pjerfprmeq  its  future  movemeoj^  wilb  pr^-* 
^WR  AR^  ragularity,    Tbe  whole  country 
ym^  |Q9t  in  p^mazement  at  tb^  course jpur- 
fiyed  by  (be  Government    Tbe  noble  LQr4 
b^ing  C¥kUed  vpop  to  adjust  tbe  ponflicting 
plaim^  to  priprity  betvveeq  English  Muni? 
^ipfil  {leform  and  tbe  consideration  of  tbe 
jnsb  Titbe  Question,  was  guilty  of  a  paU 
pable  solecism  in  tbe  beraldry  pf  politics, 
by  adjudging  precedence  to  tbe  former, 
Cpp  finy  ipipartifil  judge  confirm  the  noble 
Lord's  decision  }    Was  there,  jp  point  of 
urg^ucy»  tb^  most  remote  comparisQn  be- 
tween tbese  questions?      But,   then,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  Governroeni  would 
fftr^ngtben  tbeir  own  hands,  and  secure 
tbeif  own  tenure  of  office,  and,  therefore, 
"tb^  clergy  starve,  that  Ministers  may 
dine."    If  the  prominence  which  the  two 
lueasqres  respectively  occupied  in  the  col<- 
Ipquiai  ipterc{>urse  of  private  life  might  b^ 
f^um^d  as  f^  ftandard  for  estimating  their 
relative  impprtanoe,   I  shoulcl  say,  that  for 
ope  quidnunc  who  ^ver  broached  the  sub* 
iect  of  corporata  abuses,  there  were  at 
Je^st  fifty  anxiously  inquiring  from  day  to 
dfty,  **  Well,  pray  wbep  do^s  the  Irish 
Titbe  Qqestion  pome  op  ^ — hfivp  you  heard 
wb^t  Ministers  mean  to  do  with  regard  tp 
the  appropriation  clause  ?  "    After  several 
intervening  weeks  of  silence  apd  procrasti- 
nation, the  answer  to  the  last  interrogatory 
uniformly  W^s  -"  Do  ?  why  they  mean  to 
dq  nothing  «t  all.     The  clause,   you  may 
rest  assured,   will  bancefprth   be  a  mere 
(»rvfV»  fVffmen,  now  ^h-^t    it  hM   fairly 
answered  its  purpose  of  ousting  a  rival  Ad- 
ininistratiQn."  Some  persons  likened  it  to  an 
old  hat  suspended  op  the  top  of  a  pole  half 
enveloped  in  a  tattered  red  jacket,  with  a 
rude  wooden  musket  in  its  right  hand,  and  a 
clumsy  old  broomstick  in  its  left,  and  sti^. 
lioped  in  th^  middle  of  the  Treasury  Gar- 
dens, to  scare  away  the  whole  feathered  tribe 
of  tbe  Tories,  and  preyonting  any  unwel- 
come iptermeddlers  from  nibbling  any  por- 
tion pf  its  golden  fruit.  Others,  again,  com- 
.pared  it  to  at  r%in  of  artillery,  brought  up  fqr 
the  purpose  of  compelling  some  obstinate 
fortressto surrender,  but  which  iaquietly  re- 
Sl«u:e4  in  tb^^ri^nal  as  9090  M  the  garrison 


9ft9t|ttlftie4  ind  loftrob^i  Ml  with  ftU  Ha 
hopQurs  of  war.    No  om  ind^tdi  wtlitf 
thought  then,  or  ea«  imagipa  oo«»  thai  ih# 
principle  would  ever  be  formally  a?owad 
and  openly  abandoned  by  his  Msjesty^ 
Ministers,  er  that  they  could,  witboul  s 
total  loss  of  eharacter,  retort  to  any  om« 
pedient  for  shaking  it  off;  but  is  tbore  nnf 
essential  differenoa  betweeo  sueh  igiiOflai« 
niousiBOonststenoy  and  the  imnualjreilera* 
tion  of  tbe  Machiaveltan  fptroa  of  poaipon* 
ing  the  question  until  the  fag-end  of  the 
Session,   when  most  of  the  Memban  pi 
both  Houses  are  out  of  town,  out  ef  healthy 
or  out  of  patience ;  so  that  dlseomfitura 
may  be  instantly  sueceeded  and  pa1liate4 
by  a  convenient   prorogation  of  Parlla- 
ment-^a  discomfiture,  permit  mo  to  ob- 
serve, which  his  Mqicsty's  MInisterf  en- 
dure  with   philosophic    eaufininiity,  an4 
indeed  with  a  display    of   every    virtue 
under  heaven,  except  that  pf  a  becoming 
resignation.     But  their  design  manifestly 
is  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  ISession 
meet  as  soon  as  possible,  bo  as  to  secure  tg 
themselves  the  (fisbursement  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  during  the  recess.  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  late  plentiful  harvest  of  mitres,  more 
bishoprics  may  be  dropping  In,  judicial 
situations  may  become  vacant,  the  monthly 
obituary    of  eeneral  officers   is    usu^^lly 
most  prolific  during  the  autumn ;  in  this 
way,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  gap- 
ing mouths  of    many   Ultra-Whig  Oer- 
beruses,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  legal  or 
military,  may  be  stopped,  or  rather  sopped, 
before   Parliament    meets  again.     Never 
were  Utopian  simpletons  more  palpably  the 
dupes  of  their  own  credulity  than  those 
who  fondly  imagined  that  the  age  of  inflcu* 
ence,  like  that  of  chivalry,  is  past ;  that  the 
era  of  economists  and  oalculators  had  tttc^ 
ceeded,  and  that  the  glory  of  patronage 
was  extinguished  for  ever.    Wby«  Siw,  the 
very  system  is  openly  avowed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  engines  for  maintaining  Idinlop' 
tera  in  office.     There  never  was  a  poriod 
in  our  history,  when  offices  of  every  do- 
aeription  were  so  eagerly  graaped  and  id 
tenaciously    monopolized    by .  those  who 
suhaeribed  to  alltbe  articlea  of  a  certain  poli- 
tical creed,  and  when  tbedeoiaioosof  theGi^ 
vornment  in  thia  department  were  watehed 
by  jealoos  8U]>portera  with  sueh  lively  and 
lynx-eyed  vigilance.  It  ia  beeomo  alooat  a 
sine  q¥^  wm  even  for  admiesioQ  into  the  m»* 
gistraoy,  that  every  candidate  should  lie 
fidthfuhand  hear  true  ^legianca  tohiaM»> 
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tlieir  ambition,  1  shall  not  attempt  to 
prognosticate ;  but^  in  my  bumble  judg- 
ment, the  whole  system  of  their  present 
policy*  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  preTent,  than  compe- 
tent to  promote,  ''the  advancement  of 
Ood*6  glory,  the  good  of  his  church,  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sove- 
reign and  his  dominions.'* 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

On  Clause  50,  enacting  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council, 

Lord   Mahon  said.    Sir,  the  preceding 
dauses  of  this  Bill  are  of  such  a  nature 
that,  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  fair  and  mu. 
tual  concession,  they  might  be  probably 
adjusted  to  the  satisfactioii  of  both  parties. 
But  the  Committee  has  now  arrived  at  a 
point  of  principle,  and,  on  the  fullest  and 
calmest  consideration  I  have  been  able  to 
give  it,  and  with  the  most  anxious  wish  to 
see  this  question  settled,  these  dissensions 
appeased, — I  must  say  that  the  question  of 
the  inalienability  of  Church  property  is 
one  that  admits  of  no  compromise,  oi  no 
concession.    On  this  principle,  therefore, 
do  we  take  our  stand ;  and  on   this  do  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  move,  that  this,  and 
the  following  clause,  be  omitted  firom  the 
Bill.    Sir,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
the  arguments  of  those-  who  advocate  a 
diversion  from  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church,  may,  I  think,   be  classed  under 
two  heads.     It  has  been  alleged  by  some, 
that  the  Irish  Church  establishment  is,  or 
has  been,  so  negligent  and  inattentive  to 
the  duties  connected  with  it,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  the  same  consideration  as  the 
Church    of     England.     Others,  without 
having  recourse  to  these  attacks,  rest  their 
objection  solely  on  the  great  disproportion 
of  numbers  between  the  Protestant  fol- 
lowers of  that  Church,  and  the   Roman 
Catholic  population.  I  think  that  all  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two.    Now,  with  regard 
to  the  first,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert, 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  at  all 
times  free  from  blame ;  I  fear  that,  on  the 
oontnry,  if  we  look  to  earlier  periods,  we 
diall  find  that  serious  charges  of  negligence 
and  remissness  could,  with  justice,  have 
been  brought  against  it ;  and  I  derive  this 
opinion,  not  merely  from  the  positive  testi- 
monies which  have  been  alleged  to  that 
effect,  but  from  the  following  consideration. 
In  common  with  a  great  majority  of  this 
Houaei  I  belief^  tl»t  the  cause  of  the 


Protestant  religion  is  the  cause  of  liutti, 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  people  of  Irolaad 
are  fiilly  as  intelligent  and  acate  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  To  what  cause 
then,  can  I  ascribe  the  slow  diffusion  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  amongst  a 
people  which  I  know  to  be  intdligent, 
whilst  the  same  truth  has  so  triumphantly 
prevailed  in  England  and  in  Scotland  ? 
Why,  Sir,  I  am  driven,«>reluctant]y  driven^ 
—to  the  belief  that  the  cause  mnat  be 
ascribed  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  the 
negligence  and  inefficiency  at  that  tine  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 

But,  Sir,  is  this  the  case  now  ?     Were 
the  causes  of  this  inefficiency  of  a  tem- 
porary or  a  permanent  nature,  may  not 
this  inefficiency  be  traced  most  dearly  as  a 
natural  effect  of  the  old  penal  laws,  under 
which    the    Roman   Catholics    suffered? 
Those  unhappy  Statutes  set  up  an  insuper* 
able  barrier  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  country 
— bound    together  the  Catholics  by  the 
common  tie  of  persecution,  and  checked  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  all  their  attenapCa  to 
gain  the    confidence  and   love  of   their 
parishioners.     Can  we  wonder,  then,-*! 
put  it  in  candour  to  the  honourable  Gen* 
tlemen  opposite, — that,  in  many  cases,  the 
Protestant  clergy  should  have  been  die- 
couraged  and  disheartened-i^have  Bagged 
in  exertions  which  they  have  always  found 
unavailing,  and  too  frequently  forsook  the 
benefices,  where  they  found  themselves  the 
objects  of  popular  ill  will  ?  In  like  manner^ 
as  the  conversion  of  Connanghtand  Munster 
was  checked  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, by  the  lawless  habits  and  separate 
language  of  the  people;  so  in  the  18th 
century,  it  was  prevented  by  the  penid 
laws,  which  only  irritated  and  estranged 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  restraio* 
Such,  Sir,  was  the  cause,  and  such  was  the 
effect;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  cause  has  been  re* 
moved,  the  effect  has  ceased.    In  the  same 
proportion  as  these  laws  have  fidlen  one  by 
one,  before  the  rising  spirit  of  the  age- 
before  the  benevolent  ettbrts  of  sach  men 
as  Mr.  Burke — in  that  very  same  proper* 
tion  have  the  Protestant  clergy  neoome 
more  constant  in  their    residence,  mote 
assiduous  in  their  cares,  more  jeminent  im 
every  acquirement,  that  can  add  lustre  t» 
their  sacred  office.    I  am  firmly  persuaded^ 
that  there  does  not  now  exist  upon  the 
earth  a  body  of  clergy  more  pious*- more 
irreproachable  «— more  eminent^  both  for 
virtue  and  learning,  thaa  the  soffBrioig 
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Hkb,  or  Ihe  Peer^ge-^or  ihtff  both  depend 
on  the  same  iprineinle,  tlutt  is,  hereditary 
right  to  ft  portion  or  anthority-^majr  often 
lead  to  anomaUes,  ftom  the  character  of 
any  one  to  whom  that  authority  descends. 
But  are  the  Throne  or  Peerage,  therefore 
to  be  called  abuses  ?  Thus,  also,  the  Irish 
Church  is  an  anomaly,  but  not  an  abuse ; 
and  depend  upon  it  that,  in  spite  of  any 
apparent  anomaly,  the  British  Constitution 
confers  such  solid  benefits  and  maintains 
such  equal  rights,  that  we  need  fear  no 
attack  against  it,  and  that  I  am  persuaded 
it  win  rise  victorious  over  both  its  open 
enemies  and  its  hollow  friends.  How, 
then,  is  the  anomaly  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  to  be  deidt  with?  I 
answer,  that  it  may  be  greatly  alleviated, 
and  almost  entirely  removed,  by  a  system 
of  commutation  of  tithes,  avoiding  any  ap- 
propriation of  its  revenue  from  its  present 
purposes*  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland  belongs  to  Pro- 
testants in  even  a  much  greater  prcmortion 
than  the  population  bdongs  to  Roman 
Catholics.  I  have  heard  it  confidently 
and,  I  believe,  truly  stated,  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  mid  are  in  the  possession 
of  Protestants.  Now,  then,  if  you  throw 
the  payment  of  tithes  upon  this  land,  and 
remove  it  from  the  occupying  tenant,  do 
you  not  go  a  very  ffreat  way  in  removing 
the  alleged  anomafy?  At  least,  I  wifi 
assert,  that  this  arrangement  is  infinitely 
more  free  from  anomSy  than  any  other 
which  you  could  devise  for  religious  estab* 
lishment  under  this  state  of  things. 

I  ivill  refrain  from  entering,  exhausted 
as  the  House  must  be  on  the  subject,  into 
the  statistical  calculations  connected  with 
this  clause.  I  could  do  little  more  than 
repeat  the  statements  contained  in  the 
dear  and  admirable  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
(Lord  Stanley)  on  the  second  reading,—* 
a  speech,  combining,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
the  most  accurate  calculations  with  the 
diost  brilliant  eloquence.  On  that  speech 
I  take  my  stand.  I  rely  upon  it  for  the 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  surplus ; 
or,  that  if  a  surplus  be  wrung  from  the 
Protestant  Church,  it  must  be  so,  by  op- 
pression and  injustice;  and  that  the  re* 
venues  of  the  Church  are  not  more  than 
suflScient  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  its 
ministers.  There  are  to  be  only  1250  be- 
nefices— this  is  what  is  propo:^^  and  this, 
it  is  said,  is  an  overgrown  establishment. 
Yet,  if  we  take  no  account  at  ftll  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Pjcesbyterians,  each. 


'  ineumbetit  would  sHlli  on  an  averagti  hait 
the  care  of  above  700  persont  of  tiie  Bp» 
tablished  Church,  and  these,  too,  icattaied 
over  a  tnost  extetisive  tract  of  country ; 
and  how,  under  such  circumstances,  even 
ftom  the  extremity  of  party  spirit,  there 
can  be  a  taunt  of  a  dnecure  Church,  I  own, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand:  however,  I 
repeat  it,  I  will  avoid  entering  again  into 
these  details ,-  but  I  wish  to  say  one  woid 
with  respect  to  a  subject  which  is  often 
thrown  in  our  teeth,  and  which  I  th^ 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  on  this 
side,  t  mean  the  religious  system  of 
Prussia.  I  believe  that  it  was  this  foreign 
analogy  which  chiefly  wdgfaed  with  smny 
worthy  and  respectable  men,-«mote  espe» 
cially  with  one  of  my  earliest  and  moit 
valued  friends,  who  I  am  sure,  neither  on 
this  Or  any  other  subject  gives  his  vole 
on  any  but  most  conscientious  grounds^ 
the  hon«  Member  for  Berinhire  (Mr. 
Pusey).  Now,  with  respect  to  Phissia, 
there  is  a  Report  ably  drawn  up  by  Mr* 
Lewis,  and  presented  to  this  House  under, 
I  must  say,  rather  suspicious  drcumstancei^ 
and  leading  to  the  belief  that  some  Memberat 
at  least,  of  his  Majesty'a  Government  do 
not  think  the  Prussian  system  without  sp^ 
plication  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Now  the 
practical  question  is,  how,  in  the  Prussisa 
system  of  co*equal  establishment  for  both 
persuasions,  religious  peace  and  civil  quiet 
can  be  in  any  degree  obtained?  Why,  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  look  to  the  Report^ 
they  will  find  that  they  are  obtained  by  the 
absence  of  freedom,  and  that  the  Pnissiaa 
Government  calls  its  political  despotism  m 
aid  of  its  vaunted  religious  impartiality. 
In  the  7th  page  of  the  Iteport,  I  find  these 
words:— 

'*  Proselytism,  or  inducing  a  person  to  change 
his  religious  faith  by  force  oc  persnasioo,  is 
specially  prohibited  by  law.  Controversial 
sermons  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  are  punish* 
ed  by  a  fixed  term  of  imprisonment.^ 

Now,  then,  here  you  have  the  article,  but 
what  say  you  to  the  price?  Are  you 
willing  to  subvert  the  Irish  Churdi  at  the 
expense  of  subverting  also  the  British  Con« 
stitution?  Would  the  Prussian  regula* 
tions  be  considered  acceptable  in  this  coun« 
try?  What  would  you  say,  here,  whero 
the  press  is  as  free  as  air,  and  the  fullest 
licence  given  to  every  controversy,  if  you 
saw  a  Protestant  clergyman  dragoed  ta 
prison  for  preaching  against  what  he  be* 
lieves  the  errors  of  ropery  ?  Or,  take  the 
opposite  case,  which  .1  am  just  as  ready  to 
put.    Do  you  wish  to  see  impiisoament 
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keld  upoa  no  ooodition  wltttever*  And 
wbi^  Mniiltrlty  it  there  between  it  and 
properly  which  is  held  by  a  Church,  in  the 
Aature  of  a  public  establishment,  having 
publie  duties  to  perform^  in  default  of 
which  it  is  subjected  to  forfeiture  as  having 
violated  the  conditions  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  country  thinks  lit  to  impose. 
To  me  it  has  always  been  a  great  recom- 
aendation  of  this  Bill,  that  it  does  not 
touch  vested  interests;  that  it  does  not 
take  from  any  man  that,  the  possession  of 
.which  he  has  long  enjoyed,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  he  has  always  contem- 
plated, and  looked  to  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  familv*  But  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Kortb  Lancashire  was  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  when  a  Bill  passed  this 
House  which  did  touch  vested  interest,  I 
believe  it  was  the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
and  for  Gentlemen  opposite  who  voted  for 
that  measure  to  object  to  this,  is  indeed, 
after  swallowinff  the  camel,  to  strain  at  the 
gnat.  This  BiU  is  founded  upon  just  prin- 
eiple8,«-whoever  accepts  any  living  under 
this  Bill  will  do  so  voluntar]ly,-^wiU  do 
10^  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
xeductionsit  proposes  to  effect.  Whereas 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  tore  away 
ia  many  instances  from  the  clergyman,  that 
which  he  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  to  his  family.  TLord 
Stanley  intimated  his  dissent  from  this]  I 
remember  well  hearing  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  a 
most  affectins  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  clergy- 
man who  had  been  reduced  to  the  deepest 
distress  in  consequence  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  that  BUI. 

Sir  Jame*  Qraham:  No,  no;  it  was 
because  he  culd  not  collect  his  tithe. 

Mr.  PouUer  :  And  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  also,  that  the  distress  of  the 
dergyman  arose  from  the  reductions  ef- 
fected in  his  income  by  that  Act.  [No ! 
fio  /^  At  all  events  I  return  to  my  original 
proposition,  that  this  Bill  does  not  touch 
iwsted  rights,  it  will  establish  a  new  state 
of  things,  under  which  any  clergyman  who 
accepts  a  living  will  do  so  voluntarily,  and 
Ailly  cognizant  of  the  reductions  which  it 
will  effect  in  his  income.  There  has  been 
m  great  change  even  in  the  language  of  the 
noble  Lord  opporite,  the  MemUr  for  North 
Lancashire.  I  remember  the  time  when 
be  would  not  consent  to  go  into  any  calcu- 
lations of  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  nor  of  the  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  in  Ireland.  His  argu- 
ment Wis  d}ii««»"  I  don't  care  what  your 


aeoooni  of  the  revennea  iM,  what  your 
calculations  of  numbers  are ;  whether  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  great 
or  small  in  reference  to  the  population  of 
that  country."  But  this  year  the  noble 
Lord  has  condescended  to  give  us  some 
calculations  of  the  amount  of  those  revenues, 
he  has  even  given  us  some  calculations  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant  popula* 
tion.  Next  year,  perhaps,  he  will  eonaent 
to  go  into  ddculations  as  to  the  Cathdic 
population  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  oonrse 
of  time  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  oome  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  reform  proposed  by 
Government.  Now,  with  r^rd  to  the 
population,  I  have  heard  it  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  person  on  whose  verscity  I 
can  depend,  that  in  days  of  old,  in  the  good 
old  times,  before  men  discovered  that  Ian* 
guage  was  given  men  to  conceal  their 
real  sentiments,  a*  Protestant  rector  was 
beard  to  say,  ''  I  have  but  one  parishioner, 
and  I  hope  he'll  soon  be  converted."  At 
first  sight  this  seems  a  very  improper  speech, 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  we  shall 
see  that  it  was  veiy  natural  that  the  Piv 
testant  rector  should  feel  ashamed  of  having 
a  single  parishioner ;  it  is  a  grievance,  that 
a  man  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation. 
It  is  the  fashion.  Sir,  to  call  all  measnres 
of  Church  Reform  in  Ireland  ''conoesnons,'* 
concessions  which  will  aid  only  in  toul 
destruction.  Sir,  I  am  an  enemy  to  con« 
cession ;  I  object  not  only  to  the  piinciple, 
but  I  believe  the  wend  itself  to  be  radically 
an  improper  word ;  it  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  political  dictionary.  If  it  meana 
anything  it  means  this,  the  departing  frooi 
the  line  of  just  principle,  and  to  that,  I  for 
one,  will  never  concede ;  and  I  never  wish 
you  to  make  '^  concessions"  on  this  subfeet 
any  more  than  on  any  other ;  I  ask  you  to 
do  that  which  is  due  to  a  nation,  and  I  wfll 
never  consent  to  apply  the  term  eoncesrion 
to  that  which  common  honesty  and  juatico 
demand.  It  reminds  me  of  a  speech  I 
once  heard  uttered  by  a  Lord  Ohirf  Joatieo 
of  the  King's  Bench,  in  reply  to  a  defend- 
ant, who  having  gained  the  cause  thanked 
his  Lordship  for  his  kindness  and  "  conoe»- 
8ion"tohim.  ''Sir,"  (said  the  indignant 
Judge,>  <'  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  never 
does  a  Idndness,  it  never  makes  a  ooneesaioBs 
it  administers  justice  impartially  to  aU.  A 
great  deal.  Sir,  has  been  said  respecting  tho 
relation  of  the  two  Houses  of  mliamaat, 
and  it  has  been  confidently  predicted  that 
this  Bill  will  never  pass  the  Upper  Honae. 
I  do  not  think  the  situation  of  the  two 
brandies  of  the  Legidature  U  at  nU  AA* 
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tenants  at  will  from  those  liahilities  wbieh 
were  now  imposed  on  them  by  Lord 
Stanley's  Act,  and  under  which  the  greater 
majority  of  them  had  already  charged 
themselves  with  the  tithes  of  their  estates. 
He  believed  that  it  was  a  precedent  unex- 
ampled in  legislation  to  wipe  away  by  one 
arbitrary  clause  the  legal  debts  of  a  whole 
nation — to  defraud  by  one  sweeping  pro- 
Ti^tion  some  hundreds  of  creditors  of  their 
just  and  equitable  claims.  It  was  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  injustice  of  such  a 
poceeding  towards  those  tithe-payers  who 
nad  struggled  to  discharge  their  debts, 
and  those  ttthe-owners  who  had  abstained 
fr&m  any  harsh  proceedings  for  their  re- 
covery. [Lord  Morpeth  I  Those  clauses  are 
struck  out.]  He  would  therefore  confine 
his  observations  exclusively  to  the  clause 
tinder  discussion,  and  which  avowedly 
formed  the  great  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture  of  this  Bill,  and  he,  (Mr.  E.  Ten- 
nent)  could  state,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, that  it  was  less  popular  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  after  two  years*  considera- 
tion, than  it  was  at  its  first  introduction 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  it  was 
then  eagerly  embraced  by  that  party  in 
the  country  who  would  with  equal  readi- 
ness have  grasped  at  any  othe)r-expedient, 
however  ultimately  ruinous,  provided  it 
suited  their  immediate  purpose  of  efiecting 
a  change  in  the  Administration.  But  that 
very  party  were  now  of  all  others  the  most 
anxious  to  abandon  it,  from  a  conviction 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that  although  its 
adoption  for  the  moment  sufficed  for  the 
overthrow  of  other  opponents,  its  perma- 
nent retention  must  lead  to  renovating 
themselves.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the 
peace  of  Ireland  and  the  repose  of  this 
country  had  been  disturbed  and  destroyed 
by  a  demand  for  an  adjustident  of  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church;  that  adjust- 
ment was  on  the  verge  of  being  effected  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on 
terms  which  he  (Mr.  E.  Tennent)  firmly 
believed  would  have  been  satisfiictory  to 
all  parties,  when  the  forcible  introduction 
of  this  appropriation  principle  flung  back 
the  question  into  its  original  position,  and 
interposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its 
settlement  :  thus  with  a  Ministry  on  the 
one  hand  pledged  to  resist  every  settlement 
of  this  question  which  did  not  involve  the 
principle  of  appropriation,  and  on  the  other 
nand  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  equally  determined  to  resist  any 
arrangement  in  which  it  ia  indaded,  it  it 


not  a  literal  and  undeniable  fmAt  that«tiie 
tenure  on  which  the  present  Adniniatni* 
tion  avowedly  retain  their  power,  is  a 
solemn  and  positiTe  engagement  against 
any  adjustment  of  Irish  tithes  and  any 
possible  settlement  of  the  Irish  Chuieh  \ 
Was  it  probable,  he  would  ask,  or  was  it 
possible,  that  a  Ministry  could  continue  to 
hold  office  on  such  terms,  in  the  fiice  of  an 
unavoidable  confession  of  their  inability  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant questions  which  could  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  ?  Is  it  *'  jus- 
tice to  Ireland  "  to  keep  open  this  fertile 
cause  of  discontent,  festering  and  irritating 
from  year  to  year,  for  no  other  assignable 
object  than  the  retention  in  place  of  one 
set  of  men,  who  cannot  eflect  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
who  can  ?  Above  all,  is  it  justice  to  the 
poor  Irish  tithe-payers,  who  have  had  it 
m  their  power  for  some  time  past  to  ob- 
tain an  abatement  of  from  20  to  90  per 
cent.,  which  the  tithe-owners  were  willing 
to  pay  to  them  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
creased fiicilities  of  collecting  their  income, 
which  an  equitable  commutation  would 
afibrd  them  ? — is  it  fiur  or  just,  he  would 
say  to  them,  to  declare  tluit  they  must 
foreeo  this  advantage,  because  the  abstract 
resolution  of  1855  prohibits  them  from 
enjoying  it  >  He  (Mr.  £.  Tennent)  knew 
that  these  were  considerations  which  now 
occupied  the  minds  of  men  out  of  doors 
who  last  session  were  eager  iot  the  adop« 
tion  of  this  appropriation  clause,  and  be 
felt  satisfied  that  in  that  House  there  was 
no  party  more  anxious  for  the  abandon* 
ment  of  that  clause  than  the  partisans  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  occupied 
the  opposite  bench,  provided  any  decent 
expedient  could  be  aevised  for  "  shaking 
off  their  engagements."  But  there  was 
another  class,  much  more  numerous  and 
inflaentjal,  with  whom  during  the  last 
year  this  appropriation  clause  has  cpascd 
to  be  popular ;  he  alluded  to  those  mode* 
rate  and  well-meaning  men  who,  without 
being  partisans '  on  either  side,  were  de- 
luded by  declamation  and  misrepresent 
tations  of  the  wealth  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  allured  by  specious  profesttonn 
about  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  people,  with  wbidi 
the  communication  of  this  proposal  wns 
accompanied,  and  who,  without  inve»* 
tigating  the  principle  of  the  alienation, 
saw  nothing  in  the  result  but  the  applica- 
tion to  one  legitimate  purpose  of  a  sum 
which  they  conceived  was  not  req[aixed  toK 
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appropriation  to  the  uaei  of  the  Piotettaat 

Chttrch.    Parliameiit,  we  are  remin^edy 
gave  its  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th 
to  the  transfer  of  Chureh  property  from 
the  monasteries  and  dergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to    Protestant  establishmenta, 
and  consequently,  they  argne,  it  possesses 
an  equal  power  to  reconrey  it  from  the 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  to 
any  other  parties,  at  the  present  day.  The 
assertion  was  made  in  a  total  forgetfulness 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  Church  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation and  at  the  present  time.    The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  then  claiiped  to 
bold  its  property  altogether  as  an  inde- 
pendent  ana    irresponsible  Corporation, 
confessing  its  allegiance  to  Rome  alone, 
and  acknowledging  no  authority  or  ri^ht 
of  interference  in  the  Crown  or  the  Parlia- 
nient.    Even  the  power  of  their  own  taxa- 
tion was  then,  and  till  a  period  lon^ 
subsequent,  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  clergy.    One  great 
constitutional  effect  of  tne  Reformation 
was  the  destruction  of  this  imperium  in 
imperio^  and  the  transfer  of  its  property 
to  the  Protestant  Church  and  other  lay 
subjects  of  the  realm,  who  acknowledged 
the  Crown  as  their  head,  and  received 
their  endoirments  under  the  guardianship 
and  protection  of  the  Legislature.  Parlia- 
ment, in  fact,  neither  claimed  nor  exer- 
cised over  church  property  any  species  of 
authority  till  it  had  been  transferred  from 
the  monasteries  to  those  who  acknow- 
ledged themselves  subjects  of  the  Crown ; 
and  the  effects  of  the  change  were  amply 
attested  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Mary,  wdo, 
having  restored  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, applied  for  the  sanction  of  Parlia. 
ment  to  restore  to  it  its  property  likewisa; 
which  Parliament,  although  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Roman   Catholics,  themselves 
resolutely  refused,    on  the  ground  that 
having,  by  its  conflscation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  become  vested  in  their  trust  for 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  they  could  not, 
without  a  violation  of  all  faith,  permit  It 
to  be  alienated.    The  conduct  of  the  Par- 
liament in  the  reign  of   Queen  Mary, 
therefore,  rather  than  in  that  of  Henrr  8tb, 
affords  the  precedent  by  which  this  House 
ought  to  be  guided;  its  transfer  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  latter  was  an 
act  of  power  without  inrolving  a  breach  of 
trust;  but  its  reconveyance  now  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Lemlature 
and  the  honour  of  the  Crown,    m  (Mr. 


Even  60,000/.  was  not  considered  too 
trifiiD|^  a  sum  for  the  first  experinsent, 
and,  paltry  as  it  is,  see  with  how  much 
toil  even  this  miserable  amount  has  been 
achieved.  By  the  Bill  of  last  year  it  was 
to  be  procured  by  hewing  off  850  pa- 
rishes ;  by  the  present  measure  it  is  to  be 
collected  by  paring  down  the  entire  num- 
ber. Haying  fail^  with  the  hatchet,  the 
noble  Lord  betakes  himself  to  the  plane, 
-and  the  shavings  of  this  Session  are  to 
equal  in  amount  the  loppings  of  the  last. 
And  even  supposing  the  first  statement 
effected,  is  it  m  the  nature  of  things  to 
suppose  that  it  can  possibly  afford  satis- 
faction or  ensure  contentment,  or  that 
further  demands  will  not  be  made  with 
equal  appetite  and  insisted  on  with  equal 
energy  f  If  the  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  this — if  they  are  re- 
solved to  concede  only  the  first  demand, 
and  to  resist  every  subsequent  attack  upon 
the  Churcb^the  result  of  their  present 
proposition,  even  if  successfully  carried 
mto  effect,  will  be  ruin  to  the  one  party, 
the  exasperation  of  the  other^  and  a  per- 
petuation of  that  discontent  and  agitation 
which  they  profess  it  to  be  their  first 
object  to  allay.  As  a  political  measure, 
this  clause,  therefore,  is  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  danger,  and  having  served 
its  purpose  as  a  political  engine,  it  has 
not  only  ceased  to  be  an  assistant,  but  has 
actually  become  an  incumbrance  to  its 
promoters.  Like  the  horse  in  the  fable, 
they  sought  the  aid  of  an  ally,  but  have 
effectually  saddled  themselves  with  a  rider. 
There  was  but  one  other  point  connected 
with  the  question  on  which  he  (Mr.  E. 
Tennent)  was  desirous  of  offering  an  ob- 
servation, and  that  was,  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  in  the  manner  which 
was  here  contemplated  with  the  property 
of  the  Church.  He  did  not  mean  the 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power  which 
Parliament  possessed  to  effect  this  or  any 
other  object,  but  the  right  and  equity  of 
such  a  proceeding  as  was  threatened.  He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  upon  the  general 

Siestion  of  such  a  power,  but  simply  to 
lude  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  in  favour  of  it 
by  the  supporters  of  this  Bill,  and  which 
he  conceiyed,  though  constantly  adduced, 
by  no  means  afforded  a  case  in  point, — he 
referred  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  at 
tfie  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  its 
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they  were,  there  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  their 
laborious  duties,  and  attending  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  their  flocks.    He  knew  of  a 
tingle  parish  himself,  in  which  there  were 
330,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  but  a  sin- 
gle clergyman  to  attend  to  them.     Nomi- 
nally eight  parishes  were  combined  toge- 
ther— a  single  clergyman  had  to  attend 
this  scattered  flock — he  had  to  attend  two 
chapels  every  sonday,    and    where    the 
assistance  of  a  curate  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use,  where  it  was  most  desirable, 
one  could  not  be  procured,  for  the  parish 
was  so  poor,  that  it  had  not  the  means  of 
supporting  one.  He  did  not  wish,  however, 
to  rest  upon  isolated  cases.      This  he 
trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  however 
onerous,  however  arduous,  were  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  were  indefatigable  in 
discharging  them.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site might  deem  them  erroneous  in  their 
opinions,  might  call  them  papists,  idolaters, 
or  designate  them  by  any  other  terms, 
that  in  the  exuberance  of  their  charity 
they  chose  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  they 
could  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
in  the  laborious  duties  they  had  to  per- 
form, were  constant,  untiring  and  perse- 
yering.      Individuals    discharged     those 
.duties  which  it  was  said  woul(l  be  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  Members  of  the  established 
Church  to  perform.    They  saw  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  supported  alone  by  voluntary 
contributions,    undergo  those    hardships 
and  labours.    They  saw  some  of  them 
travel  seven  or  eight  miles,  exposed  to  the 
most  inclement  season,  upon  bad  roads 
to  visit  a  miserable  people  in  their  wretched 
hovels.     They  saw  the  Catholic  clergy, 
wherever  their  aid  was  required,    always 
ready  to  yield  it;  whatever  was  the  danger 
or  the  peril  to  be  encountered.      Now, 
however  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might 
object  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
flocks — however  they  might  condemn  the 
exercise  of  that  influence,  yet  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen could  not  deny,  that  it  was  an 
influence  to  which  they  were  fairly  and 
justly  entitled.  They  saw  another  Church, 
at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Ministers  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  was  not  a  diflerence  of  200,  between 
the  Ministers  of  the  800,000  and  the 
6,000,000.    The  people,  then,  cried  out 
figiaiost  the  ftppropriation  of  a  fund  from 


which  they  received  no  benefit,  and  yet  to 
which  they  were  obliged  to  contribute. 
What  was  the  answer  made  to  them? 
That  they  should  contribute,  and  that  not 
the  least  portion  should  be  applied  to  their 
wants  in  any  way.  Cotdd  they  wonder 
that  heartburnings  and  outrages  were  the 
consequence?  The  noble  Lord  alluded  to 
the  property  in  that  country.  He  told 
them  that  there  was  no  injustice  done  by 
acting  upon  his  principles,  for  while  four- 
sixths  of  the  people  were  Catholics^  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  property  belonged 
to  the  Protestants.  He  could  not  Cell 
what  was  the  noble  Lord's  authority  for 
stating,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
property  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  established  Church.  He  did 
not  know  that  any  returns  were  made  upon 
this  subject,  except  by  the  late  Conserva- 
tive society,  and  he  must  say  that  he  did 
not  consider  them  a  very  impartial  source 
of  information.  Tithes  were  not  charged 
upon  the  fee  of  the  land.  He  would  aak 
the  noble  Lord  in  bow  many  instances  it 
occurred,  that  the  fee,  or  nominal  rent, 
belonged  to  absentees,  while  the  actual 
rent  was  the  property  of  Roman  CathoUca. 
The  attempt  on  this  subject  to  prove  that 
landed  property  in  Ireland  belonged  to 
Protestants,  reminded  him  forcibly  of  an 
expression  which  he  had  seen  in  the  oew«» 
papers,  and  applied  with  singular  felicity 
to  this  point,  that  it  "  was  not  the  cure  of 
souls  that  was  alluded  to,  but  the  cure  of 
acres."  Hence  it  was  said,  no  matter  bow 
small  the  number  of  the  population  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  established  Church,  that  it  was 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  acres  ia 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  that  they  were 
to  look  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protes- 
tant establishment.  They  had  at  length 
undertaken  to  remedy  to  a  small  exteat 
the  existing  state  of  things.  This  Bill  did 
not,  as  it  was  said,  do  any  thing  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  established  Church. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House,  had 
been  accused  of  wishing  for  that  destrue- 
tion  ;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  and  what- 
ever opinions  individuals  might  entertalo, 
vet  they  were  bound  to  look  at  the  Bill 
before  them,  with  reference  to  itself  alone. 
The  Bill  did  not  propose  the  destruction 
of  the  established  Church,  nor  the  sabati* 
tution  of  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics — no 
such  consequence  was  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  The  Bill  only  proposed  the  redoctioo 
of  a  surplus,  which  was  a  dii^race  to  the 
Church.    He  bad  beard  the  impatatioii 
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hlri  of  tb«  giant  Briaxeuf  with  hif  him- 
Jbed  handf ,  and  if  be  oould  not  follow  up 
the  mile,  sUU  if  he  gave  a  inir  of  hands 
to  each  Member  immediatdj  onder  his 
oontroly  the  amount  of  hands  of  the  hon. 
aodlemed  Member  for  Kilkenny  would 
be  nearlj  the  same  ai  those  of  Briateu^ 
tad  that  with  these  powerful  hands,  he 
might  strangle  and  extinguish  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  Covenunent.  What  had 
oeen  the  language  (^  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral at  the  end  of  a  seven  days'  debate- 
was  it  not  almost  telling  the  Irish  people 
that  they  might  assassinate  those  who  op- 
posed them? 

Doctor  BaUfvin :  Oh !  oh ! 

Sir  F.  Trench  besged  to  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  had  referred  to  the 
Reports  to  which  the  House  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing,  and  from  those  Beports 
he  would  read.  The  hon.  and  lemied 
Attorney-General  began  his  speech  by 
asking  •*-"  what  benefit  would  be  ocmferred 
on  the  Christian  community  by  erecting 
churches  which  were  a  grievance  to  one 
set  of  believers,  and  an  insult  to  another  Y' 
This  was  the  preface  to  the  speech  to 
which  he  referred«  *'  He  had  visited  that 
beautiful  and  hospitable  country  a  year 
and  a  half  ago;  and,  knowing  the  in- 
flammable temperament  of  the  Irish  pec^ 
e^i  he  had  observed  that  the  celebrated 
arquis  of  Argyle  had  hated  all  Popery 
and  superstition,  and  that  such  was  the 
feeling  in  Scotland  at  the  assassination  of 
Archbuhop  Sharpe,  that  that  assassination 
was,  he  believed,  approved  of  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.'*  This  surely,  was  a 
oroad  hint  to  a  people  who  were  known  to 
be  of  an  inflammable  nature,  and  upon 
whose  minds  had  been  strongly  inculcated 
by  the  hon*  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, the  words:— 

"  I  ■  HTaditoiy  bondoMQ  know. 

Who  would  b«  tne,  tbemselves  most  strike  the 
blow." 

Then,  after  having  said  that  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  approved  of  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  the  learned 
Attorney-General  had  said,  '<  There  was 
nolbiog  to  compare,  in  Ireland,  to  this 
aaaasaination ;  yet  it  was  a  common  ob- 
aervatioQ  in  Scotland  that  the  killiog  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe  was  no  murder.''  The 
hoQ.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
he  supposed,  expressed  his  approbation  of 
these  remarks,  but  he  (Sir  F.  Trench) 
coofasaed  he  did  not ;  nor  did  he  think 
that  any  man,  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
'  '^  people^'woold  edoire  the  proceeding 


on  the  part  of  the  Attomey-Geoeral.  He 
thooght  that  if  the  people  of  England  did 
not  express  a  very  atrong  feeling,  the  Iriah 
Church  would  be  apeedily  extinguished, 
and  that,  almoat  aa  apeedily,  the  destme* 
tion  of  the  English  Chorch  muit  follow  i 
and  he  thought  that  thoae  who  aapported 
this  spoliation  and  appropriation  of  the  iunda 
would  not  have  done  ao  if  they  were  not 
constrained.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
no  bargain  had  yet  been  made.  Lord 
Melbourne  had  said  elsewhere  that  he  had 
never  made  any  bargain,  and  he  believed 
that  a  more  honourable  man  than  Lord 
Melbourne  did  not  breathe ;  but  he  would 
ask  any  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  could 
entertain  any  other  opinion  than  that, 
whether  Lord  Melbourne  was  cognizant 
of  such  a  bargain  or  not — whether  such 
bargain  was  or  was  not  made,  still  the  de** 
atruction  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  wan 
intended  ?  He  bad  known  Lord  Melbourne 
all  bis  life,  and  had  an  affectionate  regard 
for  him.  It  grieved  him  to  see  him  play 
the  part  of  a  special  pleader,  or  a  casuist ; 
he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  either;  bat 
there  could  be  no  doubt  what  was  the 
power  which  kept  his  Majesty's  Govern, 
moot  in  place. 

Doctor  Baldwin  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  not  edified  the  House  with  the  sound* 
nesa  of  his  argument,  or  the  comprehen* 
sivenesa  of  his  views.  He  begged  to  any 
that  he  disdained  the  charge  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  bad  imputed  to 
those  who  sat  on  that  aide  of  the  Houae ; 
he  denied  the  imputation  iiUended  to  be 
conveyed.  He  sat  in  this  House  aa  aa 
independent  Member,  and  aa  a  friend  and 
supporter  of  his  Majesty's  Miniatera— -not 
because  he  was  led  by  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  Member  for  Kilkenny — not  because  he 
waa  bound  to  follow  hia  doctrinea,  bat 
becauae  he,  with  othera,  had  selected  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  most  fireely 
as  being  the  most  capable  to  lead  thenu 
He  sat  in  that  House,  not  becauae  he  paid 
submission  or  obedience  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny'a  dictatton, 
not  because  that  hon.  Member  bad  am 
influence  over  the  people  of  Ireland,  which, 
indeed,  he  certainly  had,  and  deserved  to 
have.  He  could  not  agree  that  his  Cbnrek 
should  be  connected  with  the  State;  at 
the  same  lime  he  respected  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church ;  many 
of  the  clergy  of  that  Church  he  waa 
quainted  with,  and  knew  them  to  be 
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of  pariihioners.    The  object  and  atility  of 
an  Establishment  was  to  provide  moral  and 
religious  instraction  for  the  people.  Could 
this  be  done  if  the  sphere  of  a  Clergyman's 
usefulness  were  to  be  circumscribed  within 
the  precincts  of  a  single  parish,  and  his 
duties  dependant  on  the  chance  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  parishioners  ?    It  was 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  see  that  no  other 
but  the  best  doctrines  should  be  taught  to 
the  people,  and  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
State,  when  endowing  a  body  of  clergy, 
to  see  that  no  other  but  the  best  religious 
svstem  be  sanctioned — justice  to  Ireland, 
the  clap*trap  used  by  the  opposite  side  to 
delude  the  people,  meant  strictly — and  to 
this  sort  of  justice  he  would  fully  subscribe, 
to  inculcate  in  that  country  those  sound 
and  moral  lessons  which  would  not  only 
serve  their  temporal  but  their  future  in- 
terests— as  would  give  them  the  same  free- 
dom of  thought  in  matters  of  religion  and 
action  as  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land now  enjoyed,  a  freedom  that  raised 
them  to  their  present  unexampled  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  greatness.     There   might 
nave  been  abuses  iu  the  Church.     But  if 
the  Church  failed,  then  reform  it,  but  do 
not  destroy  it.     Place  a  teacher  in  every 
parish,   and  give   him   a  competence   to 
enable  him  to  render  himself  useful.  They 
ought  to  circulate  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  then 
they  would  confer  upon  them  the  greatest 
blessing  which  they  could  accomplish  for 
them.    The   House  might  rely  upon   it, 
that  this  Bill  would  not  have  the  eflfect 
which  was  its  professed  end  and  aim.     If 
persons  conscientiously  objected  to  tithe 
as  tithe,  because  that  was  the  fund  which 
supported  the  Irish  Churchy  they  would 
also  conscientiously  object  to  a  rent-charge 
as  n  rent-charge.     He  had  been  curious 
enough  to  look  over  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ire- 
land, and  he   found  that  out  of  1,440 
benefices  in  Ireland  there  were  no  less 
than  866  in  which  the  congregations  were 
increasing,  495  in  which  the  congregations 
were  stationary,  and  only  91  where  they 
were  diminishing,  and  the  cause  of  these 
diminutions  was  attributable  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  other  churches  and  chapels, 
which  had  drawn  their  members  away. 
He  maintained,  then,  that  the  present  was 
not  the  time  to  take  any  thing  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  on  the  ground  of 
her  diminution  in  numbers. 
Viioou&t  Morpeth  mi,  that  the  prixu 


ciple  of  this  clause  was  one  which  had  been 
so  frequently  and    thoroughly   discussed, 
and,  in  making  the  proposition  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward,  he  had 
entered  at  so  great  a  length  into  the  ai^» 
ments  and  hearings  of  the  question  that 
he  should   not    trespass  very  long    upon 
the   attention    of   the    Committee.      He 
was  the   more  willing  to  use  this  absti^ 
nence,    from    his    impression,   in   stating 
which   he  might  he  put  down  by  asser- 
tion,   but  he  did    not  think    he    could 
be  by  argument,  that  every  fresh  consider^ 
ation  of  this  question  had  led  the  House 
and  the  public  to  a  better  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
on  which  he  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House  professed  to  ground  their 
course,  and  also  of  the  correctness  of  the 
details  and  calculations  on  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  course  they 
had  adopted.      He  should  endeavour  to 
limit  the  few  observations  he  had  now  to 
address  to  the  Committee  to  matters  more 
immediately  connected  with   the  present 
position  of    the  question.     His  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  expected,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  escape  the  reiteration  of 
imputations  which,  in  spite  of  contradic- 
tion, in  spite  of  confutation,  had  been  so 
often  cast  upon  them.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Scarborough   had  attacked  his    right 
hon.  Friend  the  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land.    Now,  his  memory  went  far  enough 
back  to  recollect  an  attack  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  on  his  noble  Friend, 
the  present   Lord   Chancellor  of  Ireland^ 
when  he  (Lord  Plunket)  fiUed  the  office  of 
Attorney-General.  And,  from  what  he  could 
call  to  mind  of  that  event,  he  was  certainly 
induced  to  think  that  attacks  on  Attorney- 
Generals  were  not  amongst  the  most  for- 
tunate of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  reminis- 
cences.   The  hon.  Member  for  Rent  had 
also  addressed  the  Committee ;  and  though 
the  general  terms  of  his  speech  were  soft  as 
snow-falls,  yet  they  were  not,  he  must  say, 
altogether  unmixed  with  some  hard  sayings 
against  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  containing 
the  chaige  that  the  Protestant  religion  was 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  them.  Now, 
he  was  willing  to  give  the  hon.  Gentleman 
credit  for  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the 
Protestant  reli^on;  but  when  theJhon. 
Gentleman  persisted  in  saying  that  v^did 
not  in  our  hearts  and  consciences  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
we  professed,  he  must  tell  him  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  fathom  motives  which  he 
could  not  reach^  and  departing  firom  Aat 
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to  tbem.  The  pMrticulor  cawi  wliiih  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  xeferred  to, 
were  four  in  number ;  the  first,  and  that 
which  alone  he  was  bound  in  justice  to  say 
ihe  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  a  leg 
to  stand  upon,  was  with  respect  to  the 
Kildare*street  schools.  The  other  three 
were  with  reference  to  the  population  re- 
turns, giving  the  numbers  belonging  to  the 
EstabUshed  Church  in  each  of  the  benefices. 
The  first  of  these  statements  to  which  he 
would  caU  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
was  from  the  gentleman  who  acted  as 
secretary. 

'*  Dublin,  June  II,  1836. 

''He  first  asserts  that  the  Commissioners 
only  report  the  number  of  schools  'under  the 
Kildare-place  Society*  to  be  235,  whilst  he 
states  the  true  number  to  be  1,050.  Now,  it 
is  worthy  of  observation,  in  reference  to  these 
schools,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1834, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instrnction,  ap- 
plied by  letter  to  the  Rildare.place  Society  for 
9  return  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  application  was  refused,  but  a  series  of 
annual  reports  were  sent,  ending,  however, 
with  that  fer  1 831 .  These  reports  merely  con- 
tuned  the  list  of  the  schools,  of  which  the 
masters  had  received  '  gratuities,  as  appearing 
to  be  deserving  of  encouragement.'  A  list 
like  this  could  have  been  of  little  value  as  a 
guide  to  the  Commissioners  at  any  time,  but  it 
was  of  no  value  at  all  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  during  which  period,  as  is  now  stated, 
the  changes  had  been  so  extensive,  that  the 
number  of  schools  was  reduced  from  near 
1,700  to  1,05a  Thus  the  society  declined  giv- 
ing any  assistance  towards  identifying  their 
schools,  as  other  like  institutions  did. 

^'In  the  next  place  the  Report  does  not 
profess  to  state  tne  different  establishments 
'under'  which  the  schools  may  be  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  pecuniary  support. 
The  inquiry  was  a  financial  one.  The  heading 
of  the  Report,  therefore,  is  ''Sources  of  Sup- 
port ''  of  each  school ;  and  after  referring,  m 
about  twenty  instances,  from  the  schools  re- 
turned in  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  1831, 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
dioceses  or  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  I 
find  that  every  school  has  been  reported  upon, 
with  the  statement  that  its  'source  of  support' 
its  '  payments  by  the  children,' '  101.  a-year 
from  Lord  A,,'  and  the  like.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  give  gra- 
tuitous rewards  to  the  masters  or  grant-booki 
for  the  children  in  every  one  of  these  cases, 
and  thus  entitle  itself  to  number  these  schools 
among  its  dependents;  but  the  society  did  not 
thereby  become  a  *  source  of  support'  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  expression  was  understood 
by  most  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  particu- 
larly the  two  who  visited  the  above  dioceses. 
la  ereiy  oue  where  it  was  shown  that  the 


sohools   derive  pecuniary  support  from  the 

Kildare-place  Society,  it  has  been  so  stated. 

''  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  error  in  the 
General  Report  at  page  15,  where  it  professes 
to  sum  up  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  This  should  have  been 
explained  as  meaning  a  connexion  in  the  way 
of  support.  That  such  must  be  its  true  mean- 
ing is  evident,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  of  the 
summaries  cannot  differ  in  kind  from  thoee  of 
the  Reports.  The  latter  give  merely  the  source 
of  pecuniary  support.  How  then  could  the 
former  sum  up  both  these  and  all  other  sources 
of  reward,  nominal  connexion,  &c  ? 

"  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  next  alleges  error 
in  the  Population  Returns ;  and  to  prove  this, 
asserts  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Dromore, 
was  returned  by  the  enumerator  as  fifty-six, 
whilst  the  Commissioners  have  only  reported 
forty-nine,  insinuating  that  the  motive  was  to 
reduce  the  number  below  fifty.  Now,  perhaps^ 
the  incumbent  may  have  had  the  opposite 
motive  j  for  it  was  proved  bjr  evidence,  with 
which,  as  the  visiting  Commissioner  informs 
me,  the  incumbent,  after  some  time  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  that  he  had  included  in  his 
census  of  the  parish  a  family  not  belonging  to 
it.    It  appeared  that  these  seven  pemoos  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  adijoining  parish  of  KiU 
lenanei  and  were  assigned  to  it  by  the  Conie- 
missioner. 

"  The  enumerators  had  taken  a  wrong  com- 
mon  boundary  in  1831.  The  Commissioner 
merely  adjusted  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  neighbouring  incumbents. 

"  Mr.  Jackson  next  asserts,  that  he  had  seen 
the  census  made  by  the  « excellent  dergymati  * 
of  the  parish  of  Desertsarges,  near  Bandon, 
and  that  the  members  reported  were  fifty 
under  the  actual  number  of  Protestantt  of  the 
EstabUshed  Church.  Now  it  so  happens  thai 
the  number  in  the  Report— namelyi  432,  ie 
precisely  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  original 
census  made  and  delivered  to  the  Commia* 
sioner  by  the  very  same  clergyman.  The 
Commissioner  took  the  number  from  the  cen- 
sus ;  so  that  if  what  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson 
states  be  correct,  this  '  excellent  elergymaa  * 
has  shown  him  a  census  differing  from  that 
which  he  had  lately  sworn  to  eoatain  a  tnie 
census  of  the  population.** 

<<The  Right  Honourable,  the  Viscount  Mon 
peth,  &c.,  &c." 
The  next  was  from  Mr.  Acheson  Lyleu 
'<GardinerVplace,  June  11. 
^'MTLoan—- In  the  Report  of  the  debate 
upon  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Jackson  is  reported  to  have  said— *  That  Mr, 
Hudson  of  Springfarm,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  had  been  requested  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  he  re- 
sided, to  make  a  return  of  all  the  ProtestanU 
and  Catholics  employed  by  him,  and  he  gave 
a  return  of  fifty^six  ProtesUnts  in  his  house 
and  employmsBti  and  ten  Roman  CalhoUei. 
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more  nearly  apportioDiDg  ecclesiastical 
reveDues  and  duties ;  and>  in  addition  to 
this  advantage,  it  had  this  soverei^  and 
crowning  recommendation^  that  in  the 
present  perverse  and  lamentable  state 
exhibited  by  the  Church  in  that  country, 
the  clergy  of  which  might  well  be  said  to 
be  composed  of  militants  or  litigants — of 
men  who  were  either  starving  or  enduring 
the  worst  privations,  or  who  were  drawing 
down  upon  their  heads  the  curses  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  their  flocks.  I 
don*t,  said  the  noble  Lord,  say  that  this  is 
a  right  state  of  things.  I  don't  say  that  it 
is  either  proper  or  christian  that  it  should 
so  continue,  but  I  only  lament  that  such 
is  the  fact.  Much  better  would  it  be  in  my 
opinion,  if  instead  of  sanctioning  a  system 
by  which  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Churcb  are  either  compelled  to  eat  the 
bitter  crust  of  want  and  dependance,  or  to 
spill  the  blood  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
spiritual  care,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  in 
vain  to  hush  the  cries  of  their  families  for 
bread,  the  Committee  were  to  accede  to 
the  present  Bill,  unshorn  and  undi vested 
of  that  principle,  which  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  may  be  now  made  available 
towards  effecting  an  immediate  settlement 
of  this  question,  and  supplying  an  assured 
provision  to  the  existing  clergy.  Coupling 
then  the  other  provisions  of  this  measure 
with  that  which  has,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  without 
which  no  adjustment  can  be  real  or  satis- 
&ctory,  we  hope  and  think  that  there  is 
sufficient  advantage  resulting  from  it  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  to  induce  them  to 
give  it  their  cordial  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jac^fon  said,  that  after  the 
attack  which  had  been  levelled  against 
him  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to 
maintain  the  statement  he  had  formerly 
made  to  the  House,  and  to  show  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  but  little  grounded  in  his 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment. He  bad  stated  to  the  House 
nothing  in  reference  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  he  was  not  prepared 
with  documentary  evidence  to  sustain. 
He  had  not  imputed,  or  even  attempted 
to  impute,  improper  motives  to  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  body  of  Commis- 
sioners :  but  he  certainly  did  undertake  to 
prove  (and  he  thought  he  had  succeeded 
in  proving)  that  the  returns  made  by  them 
wece^  to  say  the  least,  incorrect.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  he  would 


now  proceed  to  make  manifest  the  acca** 
racy  of  this  his  assertion.    The  noble  Loid 
opposite  had  thought  fit  to  treat  lightly  oq 
the  subject  of  the  returns  bearing  upon 
the  schools  in  Ireland  in  connexion  with, 
or  receiving  assistance  from,  the  Kildare- 
place  Society.     Now,  the  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  in  these  respects  showed 
upon  the  very  face  of  them  the  grossest 
and  most  uu accountable   inaccuracie»^ 
inaccuracies  such  as  must  go  a  great  way 
towards  demolishing  any  faith  or  confi- 
dence  which  otherwise  might  rest  upoa 
other  portions  of  the  Report.     Now,  no- 
thing could  have  been  easier  than  to  take 
an   account  of  the    schools  actually  ia 
existence,  with  the  number  of  children  of 
all   persuasions    receiving   instruction  in 
those  schools,  instead  of  counting  head  by 
head  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland. 
But  here  it  was  the  first  inaccuracy  arose. 
He  had  stated  to  the  House,  when  he  last 
addressed  it  on  this  subject,  that  with  re* 
gard  to  the  arcbdiocess  of  Armagh  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  had 
not  returned  a  single  school  in  connexion 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society  as  belong- 
ing to  or  being  situate  in  that  see.    The 
noble  Lord  had  been  pleased    to  have 
recourse  to    special    pleading  upon  the 
contents  of  the  Report  in  this  respect,  but 
if  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, would  look  to  the  returns,  he  would 
find  that  for  the  three  diocesses  of  Dro« 
more,  Down,  and  Connor,  not  a  single 
school   in   connexion  with   the  Eildare« 
place  Society  was  returned,  and  the  noble 
Lord's   ingenuity   would   be   put  to   the 
test  to  reconcile  this  omission  when    he 
stated  the  facts  as  they  existed*    For  this 
omission  he   referred  to  page  4   of  the 
summary  of  the  Report,  under  the  head 
of  the  province  of  Armagh,  and  there  it 
would  be  found  that  credit  was  given  only 
for  235  schools  in  connexion  with,  or 
receiving  support  from,  the  Kildare^plaoe 
Society.     Now  he  begged  to  state  that  in 
those  diocesses  the  Kildare-place  Society 
had  more  schools  than  the  Commissioners 
gave  them  credit  for  in  respect  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland.    The  number  of  schools  ia 
connexion  with  or   receiving    assistance 
from  the    Kildare-place    Society  in  the 
diocesses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Droraore, 
nearly  approached  300.  The  Kildare-place 
Society  had  on  seeing  the  Report  employed 
inspectors — gentlemen,  who,  without  dit* 

{laraging  the   Commissioners   of   Poblic 
nstmction^  were  quite  their  equals^ 
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teryold  gentleman,  totally  unable  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  parish.  The 
ttatement  he  had  made  was,  that  a 
TOiing  gentleman,  the  hon.  and  rev. 
Xfr.  Bernard,  had  gratuitously  undertaken 
the  duties  of  the  parish,  and  that,  being 
•0  engaged,  had  shown  htm  a  book  con- 
taining entries  of  the  names  of  every 
Protestant  individual  in  tlie  parish— 
entries  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Ch  rktng  the  returnsof  the  Commissioners 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
perform  his  duties  as  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. This  book,  compiled  from  actual 
tislta  paid  to  Protestant  families   in   the 

farish,  showed  that  the  number  of 
Votestantt  was  fifty  more  than  the  num- 
ber returned  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  accuracy  of  those  returns  Mr.  Bernard 
was  prepared  to  prove  on  his  oath  at  the 
bar  of  this  House.  The  next  case  adverted 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  was  that  of  Mr. 
Bichard  Hudson,  the  clerj;yman  of  a 
parish  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  a  gentle- 
man wholly  incapable  of  falsifying  any 
statement.  That  Gentleman  had  returned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  the  number 
of  Protestants  in  his  employ  as  being 
fifty -five  persons,  and  thoujsh  he  had  done 
to,  the  number  in  the  Commissioners' 
return  was  het  down  the  number  only  of 
the  actual  inmates  of  his  House.  He 
did  not,  nor  had  he  ever  meant  to  say,' 
that  these  returns  were  false  ;  but  he  had 
stated,  and  he  now  repeated  the  state- 
ment, that  it  was  not  safe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  would  be  folly  and 
madness,  to  act  on  these  reports.  Wi  h 
regard  to  the  trifling  mistake  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  his  calculations,  as  to  thirteen 
instead  of  twenty- five  miles  being  the 
circuit  of  each  parish,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  he  understood  from  the  expla- 
nation of  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  now 
admitted  the  error  into  which  in  this 
respect  he  had  fallen.  In  conclusion,  he 
(Mr.  Sergeant  J.)  must  apologise  to  the 
House  for  having  thus  again  trespassed 
upon  their  attention,  but  he  felt  thus  much 
necessary  in  justification  of  himself,  and 
in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  without 
grounds  for  the  statements  he  had  made. 

Mr,  Hewitt  Bridgeman  said,  that  in  the 
part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  where  he  Ye- 
sided,  there  were  two  school-houses  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Kildare-Street  Society, 
but  in  neither  of  them  was  there  a  Khool- 


master.  One  of  them  was  occnpied  by  the 
coachman,  and  the  other  by  the  gardener 
of  the  brother-in-law  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  Sergeant  J^zcJ^Jon  said,  that  they  had 
both  been  occupied  by  schoolmasters^  till, 
from  the  violent  opposition  of  the  priests, 
parents  were  deterred  from  sending  their 
children  to  be  instructed  there.  The 
manifest  object  of  the  priests  was  to  stop 
all  scriptural  education. 

Mr.  jFtn»  wished  to  know  whether  the 
I  two  schools  in  question,  which  were  now 
occupied  by  the  coachman  and  the  gardener 
of  Captain  Scott,  the  brother-in-kw  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  were  re- 
turned in  the  calculations  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  made  out? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  they  were 
not.  No  schools  were  in  the  returns  which 
were  not  at  this  moment  in  active  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shell:  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  pronounced  a  funeral  oration 
upon  the    Kildare  Street   Society.     Tliat 
body  is,    for  all   Parliamentary  purposes, 
extinct.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth withheld  the  grant  to  it,  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  learned  Sergeant 
did  not  recollect,  while  he  was  inveighing 
against  the  new  system  of  education,  that 
the  Members  for  North  Lancashire  and  for 
Tamworth,  with   one  of  whom  the  oesr 
system  originated,  the  other  of  whom  eon. 
tinued,  and  even  augmented  the  grant,  were 
beside  him.     But  let  not  our  attention  be 
diverted  by  any  thing  tji  so  small  aceuunt 
as    the    Kildare-Street  8oeiety«  and    the 
minutise  of  its  merits,  from  the  great  question 
on  which  the  destinies  of  Irehnd  depend, 
and  which  is  before  the  House.     I  come  to 
that  question,  and  to  the  great  principle  on 
which  it  rests;  for  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  discussion  upon  its  principle  shall  tc^ 
night   be  taken.   *   Some  persons  are  of 
opinion,   that  after    the  very    significant 
intimation  which  has  been  given  by  that 
House,   which    is    sometimes   called    the 
Upper,  (and  it  must  be  owned  that  its 
tone  corresponds  with  its  designation,)  it  is 
useless -to  carry  this  Bill  through  its  re- 
maining stages  in  this  Housse,  and  wome 
than  useless  to  send  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
abrupt  repudiation,  to  the  House  of  Lordv 
I  do  not  concur  in  that  view.     I  do  not 
think  that  this  Bill  will  suffer  by  the  oon- 
demnation  of  those  to  whom  every  oppor* 
tunity  ought  to  be  afforded  of  confirms 
the  impression  which  they  have  taken 
much  ]pains  to  pioduos  in  their  own  rqpxd. 
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life.  It  was  a  noble  sentiinent^  worthy  of 
that  coDJuDction  of  humanity  and  of  heroism 
which  is  found  in  the  truly  brave.  Would 
that  those  who  were  perpetually  giring 
way  to  a  dark  and  sanguinary  wish,  who 
say  that  it  roust  come  to  a  fight  it  last,  who 
deal  in  frightful  innuendos^  and  who  would 
shed  blood  as  heedlessly  as  they  quaff 
wine — would  that  they  could  impress  that 
merciful  sentiment  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  that  the  celebrated  person  who  gave 
it  utterance  would  extend  it  beyond  the 
qaestion  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  and  in 
following  up  that  great  measure  to  its  ne- 
cessary  consequences,  in  order  to  avert  the 
evils  that  impend  upon  his  country,  he 
would  wake  to  the  crowning  immolation. 
I  have  deviated  for  amoment  from  the  course 
which  I  had  prescribed  to  myself.  I  return 
to  it.  I  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  I 
should  not  revert  to  events  which,  without 
being  irrelevant,  are  remote.  Why,  indeed, 
speak  of  the  Whiteboy  Act,  when  an  Act 
passed  in  1 832,  and  appropriately  associated 
with  a  celebrated  name,  is  so  close  at 
hand?  True.  Since  the  date  of  that  Act 
how  many  calamities  have  befallen?  I 
.shall  not  dwell  upon  them  ;  they  are  vivid 
in  the  public  recollection.  The  blood 
with  which  they  ore  writ  in  the  annals  of 
the  country  is  too  fresh.  Enough  to  say 
that  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  that  Act 
must  be  relinquished.  The  Tories  gave 
it  up,  and  the  Member  for  Lancashire  has 
virtually  denounced  it,  by  proposing  a 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This 
has  become  inevitable.  But  in  1831 
had  our  advice  been  taken,  this  sacrifice 
might  have  been  avoided ;  England  would 
have  saved  a  million ;  events  which  all 
must  contemplate  with  grief,  and  some 
with  remorse,  would  not  have  befallen,  and 
a  distinguished  individual  would  have  es- 
caped the  somewhat  mortifying  necessity 
of  sharing  in  that  spoliation  which  in  terms 
so  unmeasured  he  so  virtuously  denounced. 
Something,  then,  must  be  done.  What 
shall  it  he?  The  Church  Commission 
shall  inform  us.  The  second  paragraph 
in  the  preamble  refers  to  this  Commission  ; 
of  its  origin  I  shall  only  say  that  it  was 
issued  by  Earl  Grey,  Gentlemen  hint 
that  his^  Lordship  is  not  favourable  to  ap- 
propriation. See  how  they  deal  with  that 
eminent  man:  they  avail  themselves  of 
his  supposed  authority,  and  when  he  ad- 
jures them  to  pass  the  Municipal  Bill,  not 
like  a  partisan  hot  from  the  contests 
of  faction,  but  like  a  soothsayer  from 
a  temp!e>  when   be   comes   forward   to 


point    to    the    dark   and    gloomy   Hire- 
iihoods  that  lower  upon  us,  they  reject 
his    admonitions    with    disdain.     Of   the 
origin  of  the  Commission  I  have  said  thus 
little ;  of  its  results  I  shall  not  say  much 
more ;  I  shall  insist  but  on  a  single  fact 
that  stands  prominent  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  mass  of  details.    There  are  in  one 
province    in   Ireland    fortv-five  thousand 
Protestants,  and  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  Catholics.      Propose  a  new  dis- 
tribution after  that !     New  distribution  ! 
until  new  appropriation  became  irresistible, 
of  new  distribution  you  never  spoke,  of 
new  distribution  you  never  thought,  no  not 
even  when  Queen  Mab  was  with  you,  and 
tickled  you  with  a  tithe-pig^s  tail,  of  new 
distribution    you    never   dreamed.     This 
single  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  sur- 
plus, if  there  were  no  other.     I  proceed  to 
the  last  paragraph — it  states  two  things ; 
first,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  frish 
Protestants  are  to  be  provided  for ;  next, 
that  the  surplus  shall  to  the  purposes  of 
moral  instruction  be  applied.     What  are 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish  Pkotestants  ? 
How  much  money  do  they  want?    The 
Scotch  Church  has  not   three   hundred 
thousand  pounds;  why  should  the  Iriah 
Church  have  more>     Because  the  Iridi 
Church  has  got  Bishops.    You  cut  them 
down  to  twelve ;  thev  are  not  to  be  more ; 
how  does  it  appear  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  less?     Why  should  the  primate  have 
more  than    the    Lord  Chancellor?     The 
Bishop  of  Derry  more  than  Chief  Justice  ? 
Your    difficulties    about    a    surplus    are 
imaginary,  and  are^  indeed,  of  your  own 
creation.      Apply    the    principle    of   the 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  and  a  surplus 
will  be  straight  produced.  You  diminished 
the  number  of  Bishops ;  why  should  not 
the  number  of  parsons  be  also  cut  down  ? 
You    provided    that    benefices   in    which 
divine  service  had  not  been  performed  for 
three  years  might  be  suppressed.      Do  not 
suppress,  but  consolidate,  and* the  diffi- 
culty is  at  an  end.    But.how  is  the  surplus 
to  be  applied  ?     To  none,  it  is  said,  but 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  purposes.     But  I 
shall  not  enter  into  abstractions;  it  ia  far 
better  to  devise  some  construction  of  the 
words   ''ecclesiastical    purpose    by  whidh 
all  differences  may  be  adjusted.'*     When 
men  are  determined  to  quarrel,  they  find 
ingredients  for  hostility  in  a  word ;  when 
men  are  anxious  for  accommodation,  they 
discover  the  materials  for  friendship  in  a 
phrase.     How  fortunate  it  would  be  if  we 
could  devise  some  liberal  but  not  illegiti* 
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tppointed,  and  certainly  would  not  bave 
boon  so  00  the  present  occasion*     He 
would  admit  that  the  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  well  deserved  the  tribute  which 
those  cheers  paid  to  his  oratory,  but  ha 
nustadd*  that  if  any  had  come  with  the 
expectation  of  bearing  a  ^reat  mind  grap- 
pling with  a  great  question,  with  sound 
arguments  deduced   from  solid  premises, 
they  would  iudeed  be  greatly  disappointed, 
and   while   they   might   admire  the  in« 
genuity   and    consummate    talents  wiih 
which  be  had  cloaked  his  subject,  they 
wouldhave  to  regret  that  from  the  beginning 
to  tba  and  he  had  studiously  concealed 
any  allusion  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill  before 
them.     He    would   challenge    any    hon. 
Member  to  point  out  any  single  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech  in 
iwhich  he  bad  adverted  to  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  under  discussion.   He  fully  joined 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in  what 
b«  had  said  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in- 
colcating  glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on 
aaith  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.    The 
bmi.  and  learned  Member  was  quite  rig;ht 
i»  applying  his  remarks  to  that  all  but 
perfect  ritual  of  our  Church.    He  would 
not  speak  on  that  subject  in  any  tone  of 
leirity,  but  he  might  say  that  the  great 
principle   of   our   religion    was,  that    it 
adapted  itself  to  the  state  of  society,  and 
that  one  of  its  first  principles  was,  resist 
not  the  ordinances  of  God — resist  not  the 
laws — render  to  every  man  his  due — and 
take  care  that  you  owe  no  man  anything 
bot  universal  love.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had   said,    that  the   people  of 
England  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and 
ha   deduced   that   conclusion    from    the 
assumption    that   the   representatives  of 
the  people  were  favourable   to  it.     If 
that  were  so,  he  called  upon  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  speak  out»  and  tell 
the  people   of  England    what   the    real 
objects  of  the  Bill  were.    Let  not  the 
hon.  Member,  and  let  not  the  Members 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  delude  them- 
selves witn  ihe  hope^-a  hope  which  could 
QOt  be  much  supported  by  their  diminish- 
ing majorities— that  the  people  of  England 
were  prepared    to  adopt  a  measure,  the 
great  recommendation  of  which,  in  some 
quarters  was,  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
annihilation   of  the   Church  of  Ireland. 
**  The  people  of  Ireland  are  with  you  I" 
— *'  Are    they  ?"— continued     the    noble 
Lord.    Tell  them  your  objects— tell  them 
the  flimsy  pretexts  on  which  they  are 


founded^  tell  them  your  proapeeta,  and 
that  no  peace  is  to  be  for  Ireland  until  those 
prospects  are  realized;  tell  then  the  good* 
will  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  a  large 
number  of  those  by  whom  this  measure  ia 
supported,  and  then   let  them  tell  you 
whether  they   are  favourable  to  such  m 
measure.     Let  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J, 
Russell)  look  to  his  majority  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  let  him  analyse  it  in  the  secrecy  of 
his  closet;  and  then   let    him    say  hew 
many  of  that  majority  he  believed  to  have 
voted  for  this  Bill,  solely  from  the  desire 
of  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  and  who, 
having  obtained  that  object,  were  not  die* 
posed  to  go  further.     Let  him  separate 
those  who  were  prepared  to  go  with  him 
and  stop  where  he  would  stop,  from  those 
who  would  go   much    further,   and  who 
only  went  that  far  with  him,  in  order  at 
some  fit  time  to  urge  him  to  go  further 
with  them,  and  then  he  might  be  able  to 
say  who  were  the  supporters  of  the  Church 
and  who  were  opposed  to  it.    The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman   who  had  aaid. 
that  the  people  of  England  were  beg}nntp|^ 
to  ask  themselves  this  question,  "  of  what 
use  is  the  Church  Establishment  at  aUT* 
If  that  were  so,  then,  in  God's  name,  let 
it  be  openly  discussed,  and  let  it  be  put 
to  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  to  say  ay  or    no,  whether    we 
were  to  have  the  Protestant  religion  or 
not.      Let    the  real  object  be  honestly 
avowed,  and  give  the  people  an  opporta^ 
nity  of  deciding  upon  it.    He  hated  thia 
sort  of  bush -fightmg-- this  fighting  with  % 
shadow  which  they  could  not  touoh,  whilt 
the    substance    remained    behind.     Tho 
course  adopted  by  the  supportera  of  thif 
Bill  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  die-* 
ingenuous.     If  the  opponents  of  the  mem* 
sure  objected  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bill 
was  to  destroy  the  Church  of  Ireland^ 
they  were  met  at  once  by  a  loud  disclaimer* 
Nothing  it  was,  6aid«  was  further  trom 
their  intention  than  any  injurr  to   the 
Church— all    that    they   wished,   it  wee 
added,    waa    that    an    extravagant   aed 
bloated  Church  should  for  ito  own  security 
be  brought  within  dimensions  proportioaate 
to  its  intended  purpose^all,  forsooth,  that 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  wished  was  to  take 
off  that  surplus  which  was  not  wanted  br 
the  CbuKh,  which  they  would  apply  with 
the  utmost  care  to  the  nurpoaes  of  genend 
education ;  and  they  adoed,  that  the  object 
to  which  the  surplus  should   be  applied 
should  be  '*  strictly  Protaetant  purpuise>" 
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ComniMioDera }  and  he  begged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houte  to  this  : — The  Com* 
miBsionen  weie  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
dianges  which  were  to  be  made  under  this 
Bill.  They  alone  had  the  power  to  decide 
ererjr  question.  The  Lord- Lieutenant  was 
a  mere  cipher  in  their. hands.  They  had 
power  according  to  their  discretion  to  unite 
or  disunite  benefices,  to  fix  the  boundaries, 
and  to  give  new  names  to  the  new  benefices 
thus  made,  and  to  ^x  the  income  of  each, 
to  arrange  as  to  the  glebes  which  should 
belong  to  each.  These  were  considerable 
powers  as  related  to  the  Irish  Church; 
but  who  were  they  by  whom  those  poirers 
were  to  be  exerased?  Were  they 
men  distinguished  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  Church  ?  Nomi< 
nally,  at  least,  they  must  be  Pro- 
testants, but  beyond  that  they  were  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  and  they  must  be  the 
creatures  of  any  Minister,  and  must  do 
bis  bidding,  whether  he  were  attached  to, 
or  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  or 
not.  Now,  what  were  the  restrictions  on 
these  men  ?  The  Bill  took  care  that  the 
salary  of  the  Minister  should  not  exceed  a 
certam  amount  in  any  case.  There  was  a 
maximum  as  to  income,  but  there  was  no 
maximum  as  to  extent  of  duty.  There  was 
a  starvation  point,  it  was  true,  below 
which  they  could  not  go.  The  Commis- 
sioners might  extend  the  duty,  though 
they  had  not  the  power  to  extend  the  in- 
come in  the  same  proportion.  Why, 
then,  the  whole  Bill  was  a  failure.  It 
was  one-sided,  it  was  admitted,  that  if  the 
whole  income  of  the  livings  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  equalised,  the  result 
would  be,  that  in  Ireland  each  living 
would  be  294/.,  and  in  England  2852. — 
ft  very  near  approximation.  In  Ireland, 
according  to  one  statement,  the  congre- 
gations would  average  640,  in  England 
1,017,  including,  according  to  the  noble 
Lord,  Dissenters.  [Lord  Morpeth :  He 
had  not  meant  to  include  Dissenters.]  He 
had  so  understoood  his  noble  Friend; 
but  he  was  glad  to  be  coriected. 
The  average  number  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  parishes  of 
England  was  1,017.  In  England  the 
average  size  of  the  parishes  was  five  miles 
square ;  in  Ireland  the  average  size  of  the 
parishes  was  twenty-five  miles  square. 
Now,  he  was  sure  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  pretend  to  maintain  that  a 
clergyman   Vfho   did  duty   in  a  parish 


twenty-five  miles  square,  containing  640 
inhabitants  of  his  persuasion,  had  not 
a  much  more  laborious  task  than'  a  cler^ 
gyman  who  did  duty  in  a  parish  only 
five  miles  square,  but  having  1,017  in- 
habitants of  his  persuasion.  Nor,  he  was 
sure,  would  his  noble  Friend  contend,  that 
294/.  was  an  exorbitant  average  of  salary 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
doing  duty  in  a  parish  five-and-twenty 
miles  square.  His  noble  Friend  staled, 
that  under  this  Bill  there  would  be  only 
129  clergymen  in  Ireland,  with  incomes 
under  100/.  a-year,  while  now  there  were 
287  so  situated;  and  had  exclaimed, 
"  See  what  an  improvement  this  is !"  But 
nobody  thought  of  leafing  things  as  they 
were.  But  his  noble  Friend  had  not 
stated  the  case  fairly.  He  forgot,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  of  1,250 
benefices,  the  Ecclesiastical  Conimissiooera 
might,  if  they  thought  proper,  reduce  799 
to  100/.  a-year.  Now,  he  could  not  con- 
sent thus  to  leave  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  Protestant  Church  EstabJishment 
in  Ireland  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any 
Government.  He  could  not  sit  down  with- 
out adverting  to  another  fallacy  on  this 
subject.  His  noble  Friend,  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  had,  with  a 
rashness  which  belonged  to  a  younger 
man,  admitted,  in  the  other  House  of  Par» 
liament,  that  the  Bill  would  inflict  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Ireland.  Let  it  go  forth  to  the  people, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  ao 
knowledged  that  the  measure  he  proposed 
would  inflict  a  severe  blow  on  Pioteat* 
antism  in  Ireland.  "  I  know,"  said  the 
Premier,  **  that  we  are  inflicting  a  severe 
blow  upon  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  bat 
(let  the  House  mark  the  sequel)  we  cannot 
help  it."  Was  this  a  fit  argument  for  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  to  use?  **  We 
know  our  measure  is  dangerous  to  the 
Protestant  Established  Church — we  know 
that  it  inflicts  a  severe  blow  upon  Protest- 
antism; but  we  cannot  help  it,  and  we 
cannot  help  it  because  we  are  driven  on  to 
it  by  those  who  are  aiming  at  other  things 
— because  we  can  neither  defend  our  men* 
sure  on  its  own  merits,  nor  resist  the 
power  of  those  who  compel  us  to  adopt* 
it."  The  House  was  told  they  must  give 
contentment  to  7,000,000  of  Irishmen.-^ 
[Cheers.] — Perhaps,  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
whose  cheers  were  always  so  significant, 
and  which  sometimes  drew  down  upon 
him  a  degree  of  notice  not  usually  eit« 
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t}enitQ  will  allpw  xne  to  ny,  (continued 
Lord  Stanley)  he  is  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  roake  use  in  tbis  House»  or  else- 
where, of  offensive  expressions  such  as  that 
which  he  has  ju^t  used-^roost  indecently 
interrupting  me* 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  rise  to  order.  Have 
I  not  a  right  to  express  my  feelings  when 
a  charge  is  untruly  made  against  me.  In 
the  first  place,  the  noble  Lord  garbles  my 
letter,  I  repeat  it.  I  repeat  it  distinctly, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  the  first  place, 
read  garbled  extracts  from  my  letter.  In 
the  next  place  the  noble  Lord  said,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  of^en  followed 
my  advice  to  their  detriment.  When  such 
assertions,  so  foreign  from  the  fact,  are 
made,  I  conceive  that  I  have  a  right  to 
reply  to  them.  If  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment is  unworthy  of  any  man,  it  is  still 
less  becoming  in  the  noble  Lord,  whom  I 
have  observed  shrink  from  every  man  in 
the  House  but  me. 

The  Chairman^  interfering,  said,  I 
would  remind  the  bon,  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  that  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  replying  to  the  speech  of 
tpe  noble  Lord  in  a  regular  manner. 

Lord  Slormontt  amidst  great  confusion, 
rose  to  order.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he 
owed  to  the  House  to  ask  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Bernal)  whether,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  as  Chairman,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  within  tha  bounds  of  order  that 
fucb  words  should  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
one  Member  towards  another  as  within 
the  hearing  of  the  House  had  passed  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny towards  the  noble  Lord.  The  words 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  in  reference  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  were  these -^ 
"  That  is  untrue."  He  begged  to  ask, 
whether  the  use  of  such  words  came  within 
the  bounds  of  order. 

The  Chairman :  When  a  question  upon 
ft  point  of  order  is  thus  directly  and  for- 
mally put  to  me  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  replying  to  it.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, no  one  boa.  Member  has  a  right  in 
the  course  of  a  speech,  or  after  a  speech, 
to  say  it  is  not  true.  But  then  I  must 
s^jppeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  hon. 
Member  present  to  bear  roe  out  when  I 
•ay,  that  however  this  kind  of  expression 
may  not  be  warranted  by  the  strict  rules 
of  debate,  unfortunately  it  is  but  too  much 
warranted  by  example.  Since  I  have  had 
Uie  honour  of  sitting  as  Chairman  of  Com« 


mittees  in  this  House  I  have  heard  many 
hon.  Members,  under  the  surprise  of  the 
irritation  at  the  moment,  contradict,  in 
perhaps  no  very  courteous  terms,  par- 
ticular allegations  made  in  the  speeches 
of  other  hon.  Gentlemen.  But  upon  the 
present  occasion  I  will  not  shrink. from 
giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  direct  ques- 
tion which  has  been  put  to  me,  and  there- 
fore give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  such 
expressions  as  the  noble  Lord  has  de« 
scribed,  passing  from  one  hon.  Member  to 
another,  are  not  in  order. 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  and  said :  Un- 
doubtedly, what  you  have  said.  Sir,  upon 
the  point  of  order,  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  intemip- 
tion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  lor 
Kilkenny  was  most  disorderly.  But  I 
now  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  that  in  the  future 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  op* 
posite  you  will  not  allow  him  to  be  making 
charges  against  this  side  of  the  House, 
imputing  to  us  that  we  are  not  acting 
upon  our  own  opinions,  but  that  we  ara 
driven  on  by  others  to  adopt  a  course 
which  in  our  hearts  we  do  not  approve, 
[Interruption.  After  a  brief  interval  Lord 
John  Russell  continued.!  I  say  (said  the 
noble  Lord),  that,  accoraing  to  the  orders 
of  the  House,  no  hon.  Member  ought  to 
attribute  motives  to  others.  The  noble 
Lord  has  attributed  motives  tu  us  of  a 
most  scandalous  nature* 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbulh  Sir,  you  have 
been  called  upon  to  interfere  upon  a  point 
of  order,  and  you  have  most  properly  per* 
formed,  as  far  as  you  have  gone,  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  But  I  humbly  submit 
to  you  and  to  the  Committee  at  large, 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  disorder  yoa 
have  pointed  out  ought  not,  before  the 
noble  Lord  (Stanley)  adverts  to  any  other 
public  topic,  to  offer  some  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands,  Sir,  satisfied  that  you  will  call 
upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
exolain. 

Mr.  O'Cannell:  I  am  quite  willing  to 
withdraw  the  words  which  have  given  of- 
fence. If  the  progress  of  the  debate  de- 
pend upon  my  doing  so,  and  if  they  are 
pronounced  out  of  order  by  the.Chairman* 
I  withdraw  them  cheerfully  and  at  once  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  caution  the  noble 
Lord  against  indulging  in  such  attacks  aa 
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do  so,  I  hope  I  shall,  at  all  times,  be 
found  ready  to  bow  at  once  to  the  decision 
of  the  Chair,  and  express  my  regret  that 
any  hasty  language  of  mine  should  have 
been  the  cause  of  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  discussion.  The  noble  Lord  then 
continued  to  observe,  that  the  argument 
he  was  pursuing  at  the  time  he  was  inter- 
rjipled  was,  that  if  the  great  inducement 
held  out  for  the  adoption  of  the  Bill,  was 
the  producing  a  feeling  of  contentment 
amongst  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland;  he  wished,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  satisfied,  before  he  made  the  sacrifice 
demanded  of  him,  that  the  general  object 
for  which  it  was  made  was  likely  to  he 
obtained ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  this 
Bill  would  not  effect  that  object,  he  was 
stating  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  who  accused  him 
of  garbling  his  letter,  and  whose  attention 
he  therefore  now  ventured  to  request  to 
some  passages  taken  from  the  same  letter 
which  he  was  about  to  quote*  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleiuao  proceeded,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  last  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  these  terms : 
'*  Let  me  add,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholics  there  is  a  feature  of  greater 
strength,  and  more  distinctness.  It  is  this : 
here  tithes  were  instituted,  there  glebes 
were  set  apart,  not  by  Protestants  for  Pro- 
testant worship,  but  by  Catholics  for  Ca- 
tholic worship.  They  were  ours;  we 
assigned  them  for  our  purposes — the  pur- 
poses of  the  ten  thousand— the  force  of 
law,  or  rather  the  law  of  force,  has  unjustly 
torn  them  from  the  Catholics,  whose  pro- 
perty they  were,  and  given  to  them  the 
200  Protestants,  whose  property  they  were 
not.''  What  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  passage?  With  such  opinions 
addressed  to  them,  what  sort  of  satisfaction 
was  a  measure  such  as  the  present  likely 
to  give  to  the  people  ?  What,  too,  was 
the  heading  of  this  letter  ?  "  Justice — 
justice  for  Ireland.*'  ''  Here  tithes,  there 
glebes,"  aaid  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, '*  were  ours— they  were  unjustly 
torn  from  us — you,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  do  justice,  and  restore  them  to 
us.^  There  would  be  some  sense,  some 
reason,  some  logic  in  that  argument;  but 
there  is  no  sense,  no  reason,  no  logical 
deduction  to  be  found  in  the  propositioui 
which,  after  the  premises  laid  down  by  the 
boD.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  letter, 
says,  "  Let  us  take  from  the  revenues  of 
tbe  Established  Chutch  a  miserable  portion 


for  the  purposes  of  general  education, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  remainder  to 
Protestant  uses.  Let  us  give  nothing  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  formerly  had  all,  but 
let  us  apply  a  small  portion  to  the  purposes 
of  general  education,  and  then  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  believe  that  you  have  done 
them  justice,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
have  this  letter  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  in  their  hands,  and  they  will  be 
contented,  and  all  will  be  peace  and  tran- 
quillity." But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman  went  further,  and  said,  "  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  moderate,  they  are 
easily  satisfied,  they  do  not  demand  all 
this  at  present.  Less  would  now  content 
them.  Yes  ;  but  for  how  long?  The  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  prepared 
to  do  all  that  was  now  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  people — let  him 
just  point  out,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  what  those  demands 
were.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
concluded  his  address  in  these  words  :— 
"  Well,  the  Irish  are,  at  present,  more 
moderate, — less  would  now  content  ua— - 
we  desire  to  have  tithes  totally  abolished  ; 
or  if  any  part  remains  to  be  levied,  that  it 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
education  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  We 
do  not,  at  present,  demand  the  glebes  for 
the  residence  of  the  pastors  whom  the 
people  prefer;  but  I  candidly  acknowledge 
that,  as  the  contest  continues  and  grows 
warm — as  the  Protestant  clergy  identify 
themselves  with  the  wholesale  slaughterers 
in  the  field,  and  with  the  more  vexatious 
and  exasperating  villainy  of  the  Exchequer 
attorneys — as  the  ideas  they  excite  are  of 
the  Rathcormacs,  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  sons  of  widows,  or  of  the  odious  Ex- 
chequer rebellious  writs — all  connexion 
with  religious  institutions  is  forgotten,  and 
the  Irish  Juggernaut  of  plunder  and  mas* 
sacre  stands  prominent,  as  demanding 
those  sacrifices  which  we  formerly  thought 
were  only  made  to  a  mere  difierence  in 
religion.  The  time  is,  from  these  causes, 
fast  arising  when  a  compromise  will  be 
impossible  ;  and  those  who  now  refuse  an 
amicable  and  moderate  arrangement,  will 
have  to  blame  themselves  when  a  similar 
arrangement  shall  be  rejected  indignantly, 
contemptuously,  by  the  people  of  Ire« 
land."  A  compromise  impossible! — a 
compromise  upon  what  terms?  The  total 
abolition  of  all  tithes,  and  the  application 
of  whatever  might  be  left  of  revenue  to  the 
Established  Churcbi  to  the  purposes  Qf 
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taken  the  trouble  to  go  all  the  way  from 
Bath  or  Cheltenham  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  vote  against  him  at 
his  election  for  Kerry.  Was  this  Protest- 
antism? He  maintained  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Stanley)  was  the  bitterest  enemy  to 
Protestantism.  The  noble  Lord's  dispo- 
sition towards  Ireland  was  very  well  known, 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  condition  of 
that  country  it  was  with  pleasure,  with 
animation — nay,  for  once,  there  was  even 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance  which  re- 
minded him,  as  Curran  happily  said  of 
another  man,  of  a  silver  plate  upon  a 
coffin.  The  noble  Lord  had  read  a  pas- 
•age  from  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  letter, 
which  would  imply  that  he  was  against 
any  compromise  on  the  subject  of  tithes. 
If  the  noble  Lord  had  stopped  short  in  his 
Mtract  such  an  inference  might  have  been 
drawn  frum  the  6rst  part  of  the  passage ; 
but  luckily  for  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  the 
noble  Lord  had,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
feelings  at  the  moment,  a  little  overshot 
the  mark,  and  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  a  portion,  read  the  whole  of  the  passage, 
in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  not  only 
implied,  but  directly  stated,  in  the  broadest 
and  most  direct  terms,  that  there  was  now 
a  prospect  of  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
arrangement;  and  he  said  further  in  his 
letter,  and  he  repeated  the  same  assertion 
now,  that  all  those  who  refused  to  accede 
to  that  moderate  and  reasonable  arrange- 
ment, were  enemies  to  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  was  ready  to 
prove  this.  What  was  the  first  Bill 
brought  into  Parliament  upon  the  subject 
by  Lord  Hatherton?  It  was  a  measure 
which  would  having  given  to  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  in  Ireland  77/.  10«.  per  cent, 
upon  their  tithe  composition  throughout 
Ireland,  payable  at  the  Treasury.  That 
Bill  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  opposed ; 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  he  talked  to  them  of 
his  noble  Friends.  He  thought  he  had 
shamed  the  noble  Lord  out  of  the  use  of 
that  term.  Instead  of  noble  Friends, 
noble  thimble-riggers  he  should  have  call- 
ed them.  He  had  heard  the  noble  Lord 
call  his  previous  colleagues  his  noble 
Friends  one  moment,  and  the  moment 
after  describe  them  all  as  thimble-riggers. 
No  phrase,  indeed,  was  too  vulgar  for  the 
noble  Lord,  provided  it  were  virulent 
enough.  Well,  the  noble  Lord  opposed 
thia  Bill,  giving  77/.  iOs.  to  the  clergy. 
,  And  why  7  Was  there  any  appropriation 
elanse  in  itf    No,  there  was  no  appro*  | 


priatlon  clause  in  it?    But  the  noble  Lord 
opposed  it  because  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
Church.     The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  who  would  also,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  argument,  reject  this  Bill,  because  it 
contained  an  appropriation  clause.    When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tam worth,  came  into  power,  what  waa 
the  Bill  which  the  gallant  Officer  opposite 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  brought  in  ?     A  Bill 
reducing  the  income  of  the  clergy  from 
77/.  10s.,  which  was  the  amount  fixed  by 
his  (Mr.  O^Connell's)  Bill,  to  75/.  a-year. 
The  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  supported  that 
Bill ;    and   it   would   have   been  carried 
through  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  had  roet 
the  sanction  of  the  Commons.     But  waa 
that  all?      Last  year  another  Bill  was 
brought  in  and  passed  this  House ;  it  con- 
tained  an    appropriation    clause.      How 
much  did  that  Bill  give  the  clergy  ?     It 
gave  them  72/.  10s.,  five  per  cent,  leaa 
than  his  Bill  gave  them.  In  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that  part  of  the  Bill 
was  adopted.     And  these  were  the  friends 
of  the  Protestant  Church?    These  were 
the  friends  of  the  clergy,  who  charged  him 
with  wishing  to  deprive  them  of  their  pro- 
perty ?    If  the  majority  had  consented  to 
have  given  up  the  appropriation  claaae, 
that  Bill  would  have  been  law  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  What  had  happened  since? 
By  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  the 
clergy  would  get  67/.  10s.,  exactly  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  the  Bill  which  he  had  pro- 
posed would  have  given  them.    This  waa 
what  the  common  sense  and  logic  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  done.    Was  he  not  right, 
then,  in  warning  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
party,  that  they  would  not  have  anch 
another    opportunity    of   arranging    thia 
question  as  was  now  presented  to  them  ? 
The  noble  Lord,  in  commenting  upon  the 
letter  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  wui^ 
dressed  to  the  people  of  England,  omitted 
to  notice  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  con* 
duct  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  waa  signalised 
by  their  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer.   Did  the  noble  Lord  think  that 
that  conduct  had  made  no  impression  ia 
Ireland  ?    "I  tell  the  noble  Lord  (said  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman)  that  a  com* 
promise  he  may  get  this  year.    He  may 
not  get  it  next  year.     I  had  almoat  snid^ 
he  shall  not  get  it  next  year.    Every  hoar 
is  diminishinsT  the  value,  and  tncrenaiof^ 
the  price.''    That  was  the  style  in  whieli 
the  noble  Lord  gave  protection  to  tke 
Church  pf  Ireland.    He  had  intended 
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enftiicipatton,  they  did  it  in  that  pitiful 
and  paltry  manner  so  as  to  bring  the  legis- 
lative body  in  collision  with  an  indiTidual. 
And  now,  in  the  present  Session,  behold 
what  their  condact  was !  Why,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  the  other 
House  to  act  as  it  did.  He  had  heard  it 
asked,  what  harm  had  accrued  to  the 
Lords  from  the  course  they  had  taken  ? 
What  harm  ?  Was  it  no  harm  to  be  con- 
victed in  the  mind  of  every  just  and  honest 
nan  of  injustice?  But  nothing  would 
operate  upon  such  minds.  Persuasion  had 
no  force  with  them.  He  had  heard  one 
young  gentleman  to-night,  while  talking  of 
the  rights  of  the  Irish,  by  way  of  a  set-off, 
ask,  had  not  the  English  rights,  too  ?  He 
would  ask,  whether  any  English  Member 
had  ever  stood  up  in  that  House  for  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  who  had  not  been 
supported  by  Irishmen  ?  Why,  then,  did 
the  hon.  Member  taunt  him  with  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  ?  Did  he  conceive 
that  the  English  were  not  powerful  or  free 
without  having  the  pleasure  of  trampling 
upon  Ireland,  and  without  being  able  to 

Citify  that  spirit  embodied  in  the  noble 
rd,  who  was  governed  by  a  species  of 
half  fanaticism,  which  might  be  religion 
but  was  not  charity?  But  no  matter 
what  the  majority  of  the  Commons  was, 
this  Bill  would  be  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords  with  an  alacrity  of  rejection  pecu- 
liar to  that  body  when  acting  for  evil. 
He  should  not  nave  risen  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  spoken;  but  he  had  now 
declared   his   mind   freely.     This  Bill,  if 

{lassed,  might  conciliate  the  people  of  Ire- 
and.  It  contained  a  principle  which  was 
valuable:  the  principle  of  appropriation, 
which,  if  honestly  and  justly  applied, 
might  put  an  end  to  that  spirit  of  ascen- 
dancy which  was  originated  in  crime  and 
maintained  in  blood.  Yes,  it  might  have 
that  effect ;  but  he  despaired  of  its  being 
allowed  to  pass.  He  was  ready  now  to 
give  his  utmost  aid  in  carrying  it  into 
effect ;  but  he  would  not  promise  to  do  so 
next  year. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  there  appeared,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  so  general  a  desire 
to  divide  that  after  having  risen,  he  had 
again  resumed  his  seat ;  but  as  he  saw  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell) 
intended  to  speak  before  the  division,  he 
(Mr.  Shaw),  making  every  allowance  for 
dia  exhausted  state  of  the  House  and  the 
•objects  would  say  a  very  few  words  in 
answw  to  the  smidl  portion  of  the  speech 


of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  which  bore  upon  the  questioD 
before  them.  He  would  endeavour  to  ab- 
stain from  the  violence  of  language  and 
manner  which  characterised  that  speech. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  defend  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  who  sat  near  him, 
from  the  virulent  personal  attack  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  made  upon 
that  noble  Lord;  it  was,  indeed,  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  noble  Lord  entertained 
a  sense  of  high,  and  noble,*  and  generooa 
friendship  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could  form  no  just  Idea;  and 
the  noble  Lord  could  bear  up  aeainst  the 
lesson  the  hon.  and  learned  Genueman  hod 
read  him  on  vulgarity,  while  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  illustrated  his  own  estU 
mate  of  good  breeding,  by  comparing  the 
countenance  of  the  noble  Lord  to  a  tin  plate 
upon  a  coffin.  But  as  to  the  only  two 
points  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  which  touched  upon  the  present 
debate— his  letter,  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  the  Amendments  the  hoo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  pioposed  to  tlie 
Bill  proposed  by  Lord  Hatherton,  when  he 
was  Secretary  for  Ireland.  First,  with  re~ 
spect  to  the  letter,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  asked  tlie  noble  Lord  was  there 
logic  or  Protestantism  in  maintaining  a 
Protestant  Establishment  in  a  parish  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  Roman 
Catholic  ?— but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman did  not  venture  to  deny  the  just  in* 
ference  of  the  noble  Lord  from  such  an 
argument  as  that— *that  the  present  Bill, 
which  the  Government  professed  to  support, 
on  the  ground  of  its  giving  permanency  to 
the  established  Church  in  Ireland,  codld 
never  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  upon  any  other  principle  than  as 
being  a  first  step  to  the  consummation  they 
so  devoutly  laboured  for,  and  nothing  short 
of  which  would  satisfy  them-— the  entire 
annihilation  of  the  Protestant  Establish, 
ment  in  Ireland.  Then  with  xegaid  to  the 
Bill  which  the  hon.  and  leamed  Gentle. 
man  properly  denominated  his  BilL  he 
maintained  that  that  Bill  didy  in  mihitanwL 
if  not  in  form,  contain  an  Appropriailaan 
Clause,  for  it  took  forty  per  cent,  from  the 
permanent  property  of  the  Church  and 
gave  it  to  the  landed  interest,  at  the  same 
time  also  making  a  present  advance  to  the 
clergy  out  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund 
—the  hon.  and  leamed  Gentleman  thus 
offering  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  each  of 
those  whom  he  invited  to  become  parties  to 
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day,    in    accordaooe    with  the   yicws  of 
the  noble  Lord,  bat  containing  no  appro- 
priation for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.    I  did  not  conceal 
firom  that  Cabinet ;  abore  all,  I  did  not 
conceal  from  the  head  of  that  Cabinet,  nor 
from  the  noble  Lord«  my  decided  opinion, 
that  some  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  instruction,  in  which  Roman 
Catnolica    might    participate.      Sir,    the 
Boble  Lord  who  now  charges  me  witii 
being  driven  into  this  opinion,  and  who 
countenances    and  abets    in    this   House 
the  charge  that  we  are  basely  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  office  bv  means  of  uphold- 
ing an  opinion   which  is  not  ours,   but 
which  was  forced  on  us  by  others,  that 
noble  Lord  has  heard  from  me,  as  his  Col- 
league, sentiments  as  decided— if  possible, 
more  decided — than  those  which  I  have  at 
any  time  uttered  in  this  House  upon  the 
BUDJect.     I  committed  those  opinions  and 
sentiments  to  writings  In  the  form  of  a 
'letter  to  Lord  Grey,  with   which  I  in« 
tended  to  accompany  my  resignation  of 
office;  but   I  found  that  my  resignation 
would  have  brought  on,  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  he  assured  me,  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Althorp,  who  was  then  the  leader  of 
the  Ministerial  party  in  this  House,  and 
might  ultimately  have    broken    up    the 
Cabinet.    I  was  told  by  a  Colleague  whom 
I  esteemed,  and  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  now  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Ministry  at  such  a  time, 
just  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  the  party  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  was  so  diminished,  and  when 
the  country  considered  that  the  Govern- 
ment coula  only  be  conducted  by  Earl 
Grey— I  was  told  that  I  should  be  taking 
upon  myself  a  very  awful  responsibility, 
and  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  preventp^ 
ing  the  settlement  of  quiet  and  good  Go- 
vernment in  this  country.     I  yielded  to 
these  opinions,  but  I  did  not  yield  to  them 
without  informing  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Lancashire,  that,  although  I 
agreed  to  support  the  Bill  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  and  though  I  agreed  not  to 
divide  against  any  clause  in  the  Bill,  yet 
that  I  maintained  my  own  opinions ;  and 
that  I  considered  the  Bill  as  only  the  com- 
mencement of  reforms  and  changes  which  I 
wished  to  introduce,  and  that,  when  that 
change  was  completed,  and  when  Parlia- 
ment should  have  ^iven  its  assent  to  that 
Actt  I  should  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
bring  forward  and  support  the  priDcipfe  ef 


which  I  had  been,  with  others,  the  advocate 
in  the  Cabinet.   What  was  that  principle  ? 
the  very  principle  which  the  noble  Lord  now 
spoke  of,  as  if  it  were  an  opinion  taken  up 
by  me  yesterday  or  to-day  at  the  dictation 
of  others.     Weil,  Sir,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
be  contradicted  either  by  the  noble  Lord  or 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Cfumberland,  when  I  say,  that  I  did  sop. 
port  that  Bill  heartily  and  effectively  in 
this  House.  Indeed,  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Cumberland,  quoted  some 
passage  out  of  the  speech  which  I  then  de- 
livered, while  speaking  upon  the    147th 
Clause,  to  show  that  the  opinion  which  I 
entertained  at  that  time,  and  which  I  be^ 
lieve  at  the  present  time,  was  correct,  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  at  that  moment  to  create  a  diri- 
sion  and  break  up  the  Cabinet  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  appropriation,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  to  carry  the  measure,  then  under 
discussion,  without  mixing  up  that  ques- 
tion with  it.     As  soon  as  that  Bill  had 
passed,  I  remember — I  know  not  whether 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  will  recollect  it,  but  tf  be  has 
any  recollection  of  the  circumstance  he 
will  confirm  me  in  it — that  I  told  him 
that  my  opinion   was  the  same  as  ever, 
and  I  begged  him  to  inform  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire  of  it,  if  he 
thought  fit ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  desired 
him  to  receive  it  for  his  own  informa- 
tion, that  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  at 
any  time  to  moot  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
Parliament  that  question,    namely,     the 
question  of  appropriation  of  Church  revenue 
to  purposes  not  now  strictly  called  eccleai. 
astical.      Well,    Sir,    in    the    course    of 
the   following  year   that   question    came 
to  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  I  was 
ready   at  the  time,  as   far  as   I   could, 
to  defer  for  one  year  that  division  in  the 
Cabinet  which  was  evidently  approaching, 
but  I  declared,  and  that  openly,  in  my 
place  in  this  House,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a   just  complaint    of  a   people,    it    was 
the  complaint  of   the   people  of  Ireland 
against  the  appropriation  of  the  Charch 
revenues,  and  that  if  it  caused  me  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  parting  from  those   with 
whom  I  was  united  in  affection  and  respect, 
yet  I  thought  the  cause  was  so  mighty  aiMl 
important  a  one  that  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  make  that  sacrifice.    The  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  that  Cabinet  was  in  ftvoiir  of 
the  opinion  which  I  professed,  and  the  noble 
Lord,  with  three  of  my  other  CoUea^ues^ 
retired  from  office  upon  that  Teryq[«aeetloo, 
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Contrary  to    all  the    experience    of   the 
House,  that  I  own,  I  do  wonder,  although 
the  retainers  of  the  party  may  be  permitted 
sow  and  then  to  utter  it,  that  any  of  the 
more  respectable  among  them  should  be 
induced    to  give  utterance    to  a  charge 
so  altogether  devoid  of  any  foundation  in 
hid  and  in  truth.     The  noble  Lord  has 
asked  me  to  look  at  the  last  majority  on 
this  question,  and  to  analyse  that  majority, 
and  see  if  I  shall  not  find  many  persons 
in  it  who  wish  to  destroy  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  to  carry  measures  much  fur- 
ther than  I  do.     I   might  ask  the  noble 
Lord  to  look  back  to  the  majorities  upon 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  upon  many  other  Bills, 
in  which  he   concurred,  and  he  will  find 
men  of  various  opinions  concurring  with 
him.     Let  him   look  upon   the   majority 
when   the  Reform  Bill  was  first  brought 
forward,  and  lost  by  one  vote.    Were  there 
not  in  that  majority  advocates  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  many  who  called  for  far  more 
extensive  changes  than  that  which  we  ad- 
vocated?    Did   this  circumstance    afford 
any  grounds  why  those  who  considered  the 
measure  calculated  to  benefit  the  country 
should  not   bring  it  forward    at   all»  or 

•  having  passed  it,  should  not  abide  by  it  ? 
•My  opinion  is,  that  the  present  measure, 

if  passed,  gives  a  fair  prospect  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  ;  and  upon  this 
point  I  must  refer  to  what  I  have  been 
told  is  a  more  correct  representation  of 
what  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  than  has  been  quoted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I  have 
been  informed,  then,  that  what  mj  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
said  was,  that  though  the  measure  of  last 
year  might  be  felt  asasevere  blow,  or  severe 

.  shock,  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  yet 
that  he  considered  that  there  could  not  be 
framed  a  measure  which  would  more  firmly 
secure  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  at 

.  all  events  the  Church  would  be  thereby 
rendered  far  more  secure  than  by  letting 
the  question  alone.  Such  are  the  sent*- 
roents  which  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  at 

■  the  head  of  the  Government.  "With  re- 
spect to  this  present  measure  itself,  with- 
out going  back  to  the  subject  of  former  de- 
bates, I  must  say  a  few  words  both  as  to 

•  the  representations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  opinions  of  this  House  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  to  the  actual  state  in  which 
this  Bill  will  leave  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
It  was  stated,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
debate,  I  said  that  the  purpose  of  a  Church 
EatabliahmeDt  was   not   to  propagate  a 


doctrine,  but  to  instruct  a  people,  and  it 
had  been  inferred,  unjustly,  that  I  dis- 
connected from  the  objects  and  busintiss  of 
the  Established  Churdi  in  Ireland  the  pro- 
mulgation of  its  doctrines.     W^hat  I  said, 
however,  agrees  fully  with  the  opinions  of 
Paley,  and  neither   Paley  nor  any  other 
man  would  say  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
a  minister  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of 
his  Church.  The  object  was  so  to  instruct 
the  people  as  to  have  them  versed  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion  and  of  morality,  and 
to  take  care  that  that  instruction  is  given 
in   the  best  possible  manner.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford   said,   in  the  early 
part  of  the  debate  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  have  Protestant    ministers, 
not  only  over  Protestant  flocks^  but  over 
Roman  Catholic  fiocks,  in  order  to  teach 
them  to  become  Protestants.      This,   no 
doubt,  is  a  very  laudable  desire  on  the  hon. 
Member's  part;  but  the  question  is,  how 
did  the  hon.  Member  propose  to  carry  it 
into  practical  effect  ?     Suppose  that  some 
reverend  Protestant  clergyman,  learned  and 
pious,  and  of  sound  dnctnne,  were  set  over 
a  parish   composed  of  10,000  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  five  Protestants,  in  what  way 
would  this  Protestant  clergyman  contrive 
effectually  to  instruct  the   10,000  Roman 
Catholics  in   his  religious  doctrines }     It 
might  be  suggested,  that  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics  should  be  forced,  vi  et  armis,  to  go 
to  church,  and  that  tithes  should  be  col- 
lected at  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but  nei* 
ther  of  these  proceedings  would  be  effectual 
in  compelling  the  six  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics  in   Ireland  to  receive  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines  contrary  to  their  faith.  It 
is  of  no  use  merely  to  have  a  Prot<38tant 
Establishment  in  Ireland.     What  I  wish, 
and  what  I  think  others  ought  to  wish,  is 
to  diffuse  through  that  country  a  system 
of  instruction,  not  limited  to  Protestant 
instruction,  but  which  should  partake  of 
the   common   doctrines  of  Christianity — 
love  to  one's  neighbour,  charity  to  all  men 
— the  great  and  sublime  doctrines  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  iras  of  one  mind  with 
us.     Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
b»  st  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  true  re. 
ligion.   Let  every  man,   whether   Protes> 
tant  or  Catholic,  be  well  instructed,  and 
thoroughly   grounded  in  the  great  moral 
principle   acknowledged   by  both   &itlis  ; 
and  he  would  be  a  better  man  and  a  better 
subject  than  the  man  who  was  left  without 
instruction,  be  he  of  what  persuasion  he 
may.     It  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to 
effect  the  object  in  view,  that  we  are  about 
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attempting  a  aetikinent  of  this  question 
by  means  which  it  is  dreadful  to  contem* 
plate — ^by  means  which  must  inevitably  be 
attended  with  bloodshed — and  roust  array 
the  military  force  of  this  country  against 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  have  no  wish  to  take  that  responsibility 
upon  myself,  and  will  willingly  leave  the 
noble  Lord  to  collect  the  tithes  in  that 
way  if  he  desire  to  try  it.    In  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  to  be  kept 
down  by  force,  unless  we  mix  kindness  and 
justice  with  our  power ;  and  having  this 
opinion,  whether  in  the  place  in  which  I 
now  stand,  or  elsewhere,  I  shall  oppose 
any  votes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
an  expensive  and  sanguinary  campaign. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
has  entreated  me  not  to  insist  upon  a  mere 
abstract  ]^inciple,  but   I  must  ask  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman    and    others,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  people    of   Ireland, 
who  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
the    Established   Church  ^-«  not   for    the 
sake  of  religion,  for  that  too  is  suffering 
— »not   for  the  sake    of  the    State,    for 
that  is   also  paralysed  by  the    existing 
state  of  things — ^but  for  the  sake  of  an 
abstract  principle,  not  to  continue  a  strug- 
gle against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
to  refuse  to  remedy  that  grievance  which 
is  a  just  cause  of  complaint  *I  leave  the 
whole  question  to  the  decision  of  the  House, 
and,  whatever  that  decision  may  be,  I  trust, 
with   respect  to  the  former  part  of  my 
address,    that  I  have  vindicated  myself 
from  the  imputation  that  I  incur  any  dis- 
honour in  bringing  forward  this  proposition, 
which  my  Colleagues  and  I  conceive  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  con- 
ducive to  the  pacification  of  Ireland.     If 
tha  House  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion, 
they  will  support  my  proposition ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  differently, 
although  they  will  thereby  retract  their 
former  opinion,  they  will,  notwithstanding, 
vote  agatnst  the  clause. 

The  Committee  divided-— 

Ayes  290  ;  Noes  264.— Majority  26. 
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Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marsland.  T. 
Martin.  J. 
Mathew.  Captain 
Meynell.  Captain 
Miles.  P.  J. 
Millar.  W.  H. 
Mordaunt.  Sir  J. 
Morgan.  C.  M. 
Neeld.  Joseph 
Neeld.  John 
Nichols  Dr. 
Norreys.  Lord 
North.  F, 
Owen.  Sir  J. 
Owen.  H.  O. 
Packe.  C.  W. 
Palmer.  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M.  E. 
Parry,  Sir  L.  P.  J. 
Patten.  J.  W. 


Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Pemberton,  Thomas 
Penniddocke,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot.  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunket.  hon.  R.  E. 
Polhill,  Captain 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Praed.  J.B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Reid,SirJ.R. 
Richards.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ross,  C. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell.  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sanderson.  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scott.  Lord  J. 
Scott.  Sir  E.  D. 
Scourfield,  W.  H. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,T. 
Shirley,  J. 
Sibthorp.  Colonel 
Smith.  A. 
Smith.  T.  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somerset.  Lord  E. 
Somerset,  Lord  O. 
Spry,  Sir  S..T. 
Stanley.  Lord 
Stanley.  E. 
Stewart.  Sir  M.  S. 
Stormont.  Lord 
Stun.  H.C. 
Tennent.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Lieut.«Col. 
Thompson,  W. 
Tollemache,  hon.  A. 
Townsend,  Lord  J* 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon,  G.  R. 
Trevor,  hon.  A. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walpole.  Lord 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 


Weyland.  Major 
Whitttore.  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T,  P. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  £. 


Wood,  Cdonel 
Worlley.hon.  J.S. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Yorke.  hon.  E. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLER. 

Clerk.  Sir  G. 


Paired  off. 


FOR. 

Belfest.  Earl 
Burdon,  W. 
Churchill,  Lord  C. 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Divett,  E. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Gisborne.  T. 


AGAIVST. 

Alford.  Lord 
Barneby.  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C, 
Conoliy,  Colonel 
Cooper.  E.  J. 
Crewe.  Sir  G, 
Cripps,  J. 
Davenport,  J. 


Hallyburton.  hn.  D.G.    Duncombe.  hon.  W. 


Hoskins,  K. 
Kerry,  Earl  of 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Martin,  T. 
O'Brien,  C, 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  Don 
Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Phillipps,  C,  M- 
Pryme.  G, 
Spiers.  A, 
Turner,  W, 
Tynte,  Colonel 
Weroyss.  Captain 
White,  S. 
Winnington,  Sir  T, 


Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greville,  hoo.  Sir  C* 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lopes.  Sir  R. 
Lucas,  E. 
Mandeville.  Lord 
Maunsell.  T.  P. 
Maxwell.  H. 
Maxwell,  J. 
O'Nein,  hon.  Qen^ 
Ossulston.  Lord 
Peel,  rt,  hn,  W. 
Peel,  E. 
Sinclair.  Sir  G. 
West,  J.  B. 


Wynn,  Sir  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 

The  clause  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Chatrmaa 
reported  progress  and  obtained  leave  to 
sit  again. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of.  and  the  House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,   July  5.  1836. 

MmuTia.]  Billi.  Read  a  fhifd  ttme^-Felty  ^witnm 
(Ireland).— Read  a  neond  tima:— Hone  Patrol;  Btack- 
heath  Small  Debts  i  Westminater  Small  Debts ;  LiTcipool 
Court  of  Requests. 

fennons  prescBseac  sy  iA/n  KdrToWf  mn  sc  wuHutmt 
Derby,  for  a  Better  Ofaaervanee  of  the  SdMathi  ftoaa 
Norwich,  for  the  Repeal  of  Poor>Law  AmendmeDt  Act; 
and  ttma  Marylebone,  against  the  Registratian  of  Blrtfa^ 
BilL— By  the  Marquess  of  HuNTLaY,  firom  lii^iiiwa, 
against  the  Universities'  (Scotland)  BiU^By  the  Bad 
of  Haddikotom.  fW»n  Edinburgh,  agunst  the  Hetiotif 
Hospital  Bill. — By  Lord  Frrao«BALO  and  Vaaeiy  firom 
St.  Oeoige,  Dublin,  against  the  Munieipal  Corpocattena 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  5.  1 836. 

MmiTTsa.}  Bills.  Read  a  second  tfane:— County  Kkrtion 
Polls;  Sale  of  Bread;  Relief  Entail :  Vainatioa  (Iielaiid). 
Read  a  first  time:— Anns  (Irdand);  TtanpQw  Road 
(Irdand). 

Petithxif  piewnted.    By  Mr.  Aquohbt,  from  N«im,  Ibc 
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A  molioQ  for  hi  production  bad  been 
made  in  the  Court  of  Proprietorsi  and 
there  it  was,  and  there  the  hon.  Member, 
if  he  thought  fit,  might  consult  it.  If  the 
hon.  Member  wanted  any  assurance  on  the 
subject,  he  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse^  had  no 
objection  to  say,  that  unless  that  despatch 
were  properly  acted  upon,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  might  seem  necessary* 

Wae  in  Spain— General  Order.] 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  put  a  ques* 
tion  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  respecting 
a  document  which  appeared  yesterday, 
and  was  repeated  to-day,  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  an  order,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
British  auxiliary  force  in  Spain.  It  had 
some  external  marks  of  authenticity,  but 
the  internal  evidence  seemed  to  prove  that 
it  was  a  fabrication.    This  general  order 

Erofeased  to  state  that,  as  the  auxiliary 
igion  was  acting  with  the  British  naval 
force  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  on  that 
account  all  British  subjects  found  in  the 
service  of  Don  Carlos  would  be  treated  as 
rebels  punishable  with  death,  and  would 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  He  pre- 
sumed that  such  a  document  could  not  be 
authentic;  but  as  it  was  in  general  circu- 
lation, and  as  the  noble  Lord  was  possibly 
in  possession  of  information  enabling  him 
to  pronounce  it  genuine  or  spurious,  per- 
haps he  would  think  it  important  to  do 
so,  and  would  be  glad  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  adverting  to  it. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  be  aware  that  the  question 
related  to  the  acts  of  an  officer  not  in 
the  British  service,  nor  under  the  orders 
of  the  British  Government,  for  whose 
acts  the  British  Government  could  not  be 
responsible,  and  regarding  which  they 
could'  have  no  official  cognizance.  He 
had  seen  the  order  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  if  he  were  asked 
as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  which  capacity  he  had  no 
information  to  give,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  belie v^  an  order  to  the  effect 
stated  had  been  issued.  He  bad  been 
asked  the  question,  and  he  had  answered 
it»  and  it  was  unnecessary  perhaps  for  him 
to  add,  that  any  order  issued  by  a  general 
in  the  Spanish  service  could  not  be  con- 
sidered an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain. 
Lord  Makfn  wished  to  put  one  yery 


plain  question  to  the  noble  Lord,  Was 
Great  Britain  at  peace  or  at  war  ?  That 
was  a  very  plain  question,  and  he  thought 
it  must  be  a  very  tortuous  policy  not  to 
give  a  plain  answer  to  it. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  noble  Lord 
that  in  putting  a  question  he  had  no  right 
to  enter  into  an  argument. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  the  noble  Lord, 
in  putting  his  plain  question,  need  not 
have  gone  into  anv  argument  on  tortuous 
policy.  He  had  asked  whether  Great 
Britain  was  at  peace  or  war  ?  His  answer 
was,  that  Great  Britain  had  signed  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  under  which  she  was 
bound  to  give  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  the 
co-operation  of  a  naval  force,  if  necessary, 
and  the  British  Government  was  execut- 
ing fully  and  efficiently  the  tenor  of  the 
obligation. 

An  Hon.  Member  begged  to  know  for 
what  purpose  a  detachment  of  sappers 
and  miners  had  been  embarked  on  the 
river  Thames  ?  If  they  were  destined  for 
Spain,  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would 
point  out  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which 
justified  such  a  proceeding. 

Lord  Palmerston  answered,  that  Lord 
John  Hay  had  represented  that  such  a 
force  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his 
anchorage,  and  to  throw  up  works  for  the 
protection  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  an  un* 
dertaking  he  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete with  the  men  under  his  command* 
An  officer  and  a  certain  number  of  aap- 
pers  and  miners  had  therefore  been  ai» 
rected  to  proceed  to  Spain  to  act  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  John  Hay,  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  his  necessary  operations. 

Female  Emigration.]  Mr.  Walter 
said,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  bv 
the  conversation  that  had  occurred  with 
reference  to  Van  Die  man's  Land,  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  a  subject 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  Perceiving  very  recentij 
a  large  placard,  of  which  he  held  a  copj 
in  his  hand,  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a 
country  post-office,  he  inquired  how  it 
came  there,  and  was  shown  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Post-office  in  London, 
directing  the  postmaster  to  place  one  of 
the  accompanying  notices  relating  to 
female  emigration  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  window,  to  keep  it  so  exhibited  till 
the  vessel  alluded  to  should  sail,  and  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  placard  among  the 
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nftral  arsenal  his  honour  cannot  allow  of  any 
salate  b^ing  fired  from  that  place. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
"  Approved,  if  customary,     H.  Greig,  A.C.S. 
by  order — C.  Bay  ley,  M.S. 
"To   the  Officer  commanding  the  Royal 
artillery." 

Extract  from  the  Malta  Goveniment 
Gazeiie,  Nov.  4th,  1823,  on  the  exaltation 
of  the  Higb  Pontiff,  Pope  Leo.  XII.  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter :  — 

''  During  the  celebration  of  mass,  a  guard 
of  honour  attended  at  the  church,  consisting 
of  a  detachment  from  the  80ih  regiment  of 
Foot,  with  their  band  and  colours,  two  field 
pieces,  and  a  competent  proportion  of  artillery- 
men. The  soldiers  were  stationed  in  two 
lines  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  the  guns 
were  placed  at  the  portal.  During  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Te  Deum,  a  royal  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired  from  the  saluting  battery 
of  Fort  St.  Angelo,  and  also  from  the  batteries 
ofCitaNolabile." 

General  Ordert, 

^^Adjutant-General's-office,  Ionian  Islands, 
Head-quarters,  Corfu,  Nov.  13,  1824, 

"  No.  IF.  Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross,  K.C. 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  with  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  and  departments  off  duty, 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  at  the  palace  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven, 
to  attend  the  ceremony  and  procession  of  St. 
Spiridione. 

(Signed)  "  G.Railt,  D.A.G." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  oflBcer  on 
the  staff,  June  29,  1833,  describiDg  what 
he  had  witnessed,  and  the  part  he  had 
also  been  called  to  take  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  at  Corfu  :  — 

'*  On  two  occasions,  during  my  stay  at 
Corfu,  the  British  troops  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. On  the  1st  December,  1831,  the 
body  of  St.  Spiridione  was  shown  in  state,  for 
what  purpose  I  forget,  but  I  went  to  see  it ; 
there  was  a  guard  of  the  28th  Regiment,  which 
had  to  present  arms  at  certain  times,  when  told 
hy  thepenon  who  kept  near  the  tuboltemfor  that 
purpote. 

'*  The  second  occasion  was  ou  Palm  Sunday, 
15th  of  April,  1832,  on  which  I  made  the 
following  memorandum  : — '  At  eleven  o'clock^ 
Sir  A.  Woodford  and  other  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, having  assembled  at  the  palace,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  St.  Spiridione  — 
whence,  after  some  chanting,  during  which  Sir 
A*  Woodford  stood  with  a  waX'taper  in  his  hand 
(the  Lord  High  Commissioner  not  attending 
the  procession,  being  ill,  as  I  was  told— wax 
candles  were  also  distributed  to  as  many  as 
liked  to  hold  them),  the  body  of  the  so  called 
saint  was  carried  out,  and  a  canopy  being  held 
over  it,  it  proceeded  first  to  the  palace,  round 
the  Line-wall,  up  the  principal  streetSf  and  so 


round  to  the  ramparts,  behind  the  Raimond 
Barracks,  where  we  halted  a  few  minutes,  to 
let  the  saint  bless  the  country ,  thence  across  the 
esplanade,  and  round  by  the  palace,  when  the 
second  salute  from  the  battery  was  fired,  and 
so  back  to  the  church.  Sir  A.Woodford  allowed 
us  to  keep  our  hats  on,  which  Sir  F.  Adam, 
had  he  been  well,  would  not  have  permitted. 
Two  bands  attended,  and  a  captain's  guard, 
plenty  of  wax  candles  of  immense  size,  ban- 
ners, sick  people,  and  children,  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  the  saint  to  pass 
over.  The  canopy  wm  supported  by  officers, 
or  any  who  chose.  Some  of  the  people  at  the 
windows  were  weeping  and  crying  bitterly. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  crowd  in  the  street 
was  pressing  forward  to  kiss  the  feet,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  wood,  and  bringing  children 
for  the  same  purpose.' " 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Dawson,  published  in  the  Record^  April 
14th,  1834:— 

"At  Zante  four  processions  occur,—  !. 
Corpus  Christi ;  2.  Dyonisius,  the  patron, 
who,  along  with  St.  Spiridione,  takes  his  turn 
to  assist  the  Greek  cause;  3.  That  of  Saoti 
Panti,  answering,  I  suppose,  to  our  All  Saints' 
day,  when  a  picture  with  many  hundred  heads 
is  paraded  (and  these  saints  take  their  turn 
too) ;  4.  That  of  Caro-Lambo  ;  who  he  is  I 
know  not,  but  he  was  burned  all  but  his 
THUMB,  which  is  paraded  in  a  silver  tumbler 
annually.  These  are  the  processions  our  offi- 
.cers  attend^t  Zante.  I  speak  on  the  inform- 
ation of  a  Christian,  who  carried  candles  there. 
On  the  latter  occasion,  the  procession  is  made 
through  the  town  to  the  sea,  the  thumb  is 
dipped  into  the  sea,  a  signal  is  made  to  the 
castle  at  the  moment,  a  salute  is  fired  from 
thence  by  our  soldiers,  and  the  plague  prevented 
from  crossing  the  sea  to  the  island  till  the  return 
of  the  same  festival.  Do  pray  draw  out  this 
to  your  mind ;  a  thumb  of  a  dead  man,  paraded 
under  a  canopy  held  by  British  officers,  foU 
lowed  by  the  garrison  and  priesthood  together, 
with  lighted  tapers,  bareheaded,  and  dipped  ia 
the  ocean  to  efiect  a  work  I  have .  noticed^ 
saluted  by  the  garrison  in  the  castle.  Is  this 
to  be  tolerated  as  attention  to  feelings,  pre- 
judices, habits  ?  Can  the  enforcement  of  such 
a  usage  in  Parliament  be  mentioned,  and  not 
be  put  down  ? 

*'  At  Santa  Maura  and  Cephalonia,  procea* 
sions  are  carried  on  likewise.'' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  India,  published 
in  the  Record  of  January  18th,  1836, 
authenticated  to  the  editor  :— 

'*  In  order  to  expose  the  system  which  no^r 
obtains  in  this  presidency  (Madras),  I  propose 
at  present  to  confine  my  remarks  to  some 
occurrences  which  have  recently  taken  place  at 
one  of  its  principal  stations — ^the  site  of  a  court 
of  circuit,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  division 
of  the  army.  By  his  Majesty's  regalattons, 
and  by  the  articles  of  war,  the  Boropean 
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tmited  to  us,  it  would  tend  much  to  shake 
the  g^rounda  upon  which  that  union  retted. 
He  ahoaldy  therefore,  oppose  the  motion ; 
and  he  did  not  think  the  House  would 
consider  the  practice,  which  had  existed 
from  the  earliest  time,  and  to  which  it  had 
not  been  the  custom  or  policy  of  this 
country  to  object,  except  in  reference  to 
■uch  particular  instauces  as  had  been 
brought  forward  last  year,  ought  to  be  in- 
terfered with  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  quite  sure  that  the 
noble  Lord,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  would  find  numerous  instances 
of  officers  having  suffered  a  vioiation  of 
their  consciences  and  religious  principles 
on  the  point  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kent,  but  they  had  not 
made  any  representations  on  the  subject, 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  It  was  not 
strange  that  persons  should  feel  a  strong 
objection  to  be  called  upon  to  join  in 
ceremonies  which  were  inconsistent  with 
their  own  sense  of  duty  and  religious  be- 
lief; and  that  argument  was  constantly 
urged  upon  Ministers  from  an  opposite 
quarter  in  reference  to  other  questions. 
Many  officers  in  the  British  army  were 
duly  impressed  with  this  subject,  but  they 
dared  not  to  speak  out,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences fatal  to  their  future  career.  It 
was  high  time  that  the  practice  was  done 
away  with. 

Air.  Hume  entertained  no  doubt  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  in  the  army  and 
navy,  as  well  as  in  civil  life,  all  restric- 
tions upon  religious  principles  and  belief 
should  be  removed,  and  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  do  violence  to 
his  own  conscience.  It  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  had  always  objected  to 
the  exaction  of  church-rates,  and  every 
other  coercive  impost  affecting  the  consci- 
entious feelings  of  those  who  were  called 
on  to  pay  them.  He  himself  had  witnessed 
instances  abroad  wherein  British  officers 
were  made  to  join  in  religious  processions, 
to  carry  flambeaux,  and  fire  salutes  in 
honour  of  those  practices  to  which  they 
were  conscientiously  hostile,  but  it  was 
never  considered  they  were  performing  a 
religions  duty — they  were  only  acting  a 
part  in  the  show  out  of  compliment  to  the 
people  of  the*  country.  He  had  never 
wished  to  see  a  man's  religious  scruples  dis- 
regarded, however  extravagant  they  might 
be,  and  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  commanding  officers  in  the  army 
to  be  as  carefol  as  possilde  to  meet  the 


views  of  those  under  them  who  dUTessd  la 
religion.  He  certainly  did  not  approve  of 
the  course  pursued  towards  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent,  and  he  thought  the  Government 
would  do  an  act  of  justice  if  they  rein- 
stated him. 

Captain  BohUro  stated,  that  he  bad 
witnessed  some  scenes  of  the  most  extrava- 
gantly superstitious  nature,  such  as  pro- 
cessions of  saints,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  which  the  Protestant  officers 
and  men  of  the  British  army  were  com- 
pelled to  take  part,  very  much  to  their 
annoyance.  The  sooner  the  practice  was 
done  away  with  the  better. 

Mr.  CutlarFergusion  said,  that  Captain 
Aitcheson  had  been  punished,  not  for  re- 
fusing to  join  in  a  religious  ceremony  con- 
trary to  his  feelings,  but  for  not  perform- 
ing a  military  duty.  He  regretted  the 
dismissal  of  that  gentleman,  because  he 
believed  bis  character  in  all  other  respecia 
unimpeachable.  It  was,  however,  neces- 
sary to  show  the  army,  that  discipline  most 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Wyse  had  always  supported  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and,  therefore,  was 
anxious  to  see  it  carried  out  as  well  in 
respect  to  the  principles  of  Protestants  as 
Roman  Catholics.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  people  compelled  to  pay  tithes  or 
church-rates  against  their  consciences,  and 
he  was  equally  anxious  that  Protestants  of 
every  grade,  whether  Episcopalians  or 
Presbyterians,  should  not  be  compelled  to 
do  violence  to  their  consciences  by  paying 
outward  respect  to  superstitions  or  prac- 
tices to  which  they  were  totally  hostile. 
He  could  not  see  how  custom  or  prejadiee 
afforded  any  good  argument  in  favour  of 
the  practice  against  which  the  motion  was 
directed.  He  hoped  that  England  would 
govern  her  colonies  in  a  good  spirit,  so  as 
to  produce  an  union  between  them  and 
herself,  and  all  such  questions  as  the  pre- 
sent might  then  be  very  easily  settled. 

Mr.  Lefroy  supported  the  motion  before 
the  House,  not  because  it  went  to  revise 
the  judgment  of  a  Court  Martial,  bat  be- 
cause  Courts  Martial  were  compelled,  an* 
der  the  present  system,  to  dismiss  officers 
from  the  army  because  they  would  oot 
violate  their  conscientious  feelings*  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  wonld  di- 
vide the  House,  and  persevere  until  he 
should  at  last  obtain  justice  from  the 
House. 
Mr.  Hcniy  L  Jhlwtr  sUrtedU  tobo  hie 
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and  the  Maltese,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  these  ceremonies  should  be  observed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  must  say,  if 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Aitcheson  was,  in 
fact,  a  gross  breach  of  duty,  as  it  had 
been  described,  then  what  became  of  the 
argument  of  the  noble  Lord  below  him, 
who  founded  his  opposition  to  the  address 
on  the  ground  that  a  discretionary  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  commanding  officers 
as  to  the  refusal  or  non-refusal  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  ?  There  was  a  great 
principle  involved  in  the  motion,  which,  if 
carried,  and  it  should  go  forth  to  the  army, 
he  was  sure  military  discipline  would  not 
Buffer  from  it. 

Mr.  O^Connell  should,  if  the  motion 
were  pressed  to  a  division,  vote  for  it.  As 
regarded  private  soldiers,  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  had  enjoyed 
religious  liberty  for  many  years.  He  re- 
membered one  case  where  a  private  sol- 
dier was  sentenced  by  a  Court  Martial  to 
be  flogged  for  refusing  to  attend  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship.  An  application, 
however,  was  made  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  That  court  immediately  granted 
a  habeas  corpus ;  and  from  that  time  the 
Catholic  soldier  had  enjoyed  the  same  li- 
berty of  conscience  as  the  Protestant.  The 
same  liberty  of  conscience  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  the  army  as  out  of  it,  and  the  men 
would  not  be  the  worse  soldiers  for  it. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  considered  that 
cases  might  occur  in  the  Colonies  in  which 
it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  and  harmony,  to  observe  these  cere- 
monies, and  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
injurious  if  the  address  were  carried. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  the  question  of  mili- 
tary discipline  ought  by  no  means  to  weigh 
down  the  higher  claims  of  conscience. 
[Hear^  hear!]  Had  the  address  involved 
an  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Aitcheson,  he  certainly  could  not,  after  the 
statement  of  the  right  bon.  Member  for 
Leeds,  have  concurred  in  it.  But  the 
motion  proclaimed  a  true,  a  generous^  a 
philanthropic,  and  a  Christian  principle. 
It  respected,  and  forced  others  to  respect, 
the  rdigious  scruples  of  their  neighbours. 
He  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  bringing 
forward  the  motion,  were  it  only  that  it 
had  led  to  the  expression  of  so  much  of 
charitable  and  really  catholic  sentiment, 
in  which  none  had  more  strikingly  par- 
ticipated than  the  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  debate. 


Something  was  gained  for  the  cauie  of 
general  religious  freedom  wlien  the  rights 
of  conscience  were  so  ably  advocated  by 
men  of  different  persuasions;  and  the  aspe- 
rity of  sectarian  controversy  would  soon  be 
softened,  if  the  disposition  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  others,  which  the  motion  re- 
cognised, were  more  generally  diffusedr 

Colonel  Thompson  felt  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  support  a  motion  proposed  by 
an  hon.  Member  to  whom  he  was  so  fre- 
quently opposed.  The  Sepoy  would  not 
wear  a  pig-skin  to  make  part  of  a  show. 
Why  then,  he  would  ask,  was  not  the  con- 
science of  the  English  soldier  to  be  re- 
spected as  much  as  the  conscience  of  the 
Hindoo  or  the  Mahometan  soldier?  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Mover  would  press  his 
motion  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion :  Ayes  44;  Noes  -38 ;  Majority  6. 


List  of 

Aglionby,  H*  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Beckett,  rt.  bon.  Sir  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blaraire,  W. 
Bulwer,  H.  I/. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Chapman,  L. 
Clements,  Lord 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Ebringtoo,  Lord 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fergus,  J. 

Fergusson,rt.  hn.R.C. 
Granain,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Healhcote,  G.  J. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Lord 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 


the  Ayes. 

Marsland,  T. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R* 
Mofpetb,  Loid 
North,  F. 
Oswald,  J. 
Parrot,  J. 

Parry,Sir  L.P.  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
llice,  right  hon.  T.  S* 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Steaart,  R.' 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rL  bn.  C«  P. 
Troubridge,  Sir£.  T« 
Warburton,  H» 
Ward,  H.  O. 

TELLERS, 

Stanley,  £.  J. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 


List 

Baines,  £. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hntt,  W. 
Johnston,  A. 
Jones,  T. 
Lefroy,  A. 


of  the  Noes. 


Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinoon,  W,  A. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
0*Connell,  D. 
OConnell,  M.  J. 
O  Conoell,  M. 
Plunkett,  hon.  R,  B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Pryme,  O. 
Posey,  P. 

Shaw,  right  hoa.F. 
Thompson,  Cokmtl 
Trevor,  hon.  A« 
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Wakley,  T. 

Young 

WaK)i>,  R, 

m\ 

Williams,  W. 

1 

Wiimot,  Sir  J.  E. 

PJumpt 

Wy«e,  T. 

Lefroy, 

House  of  Lords.]  Mi 
OBrien  rose  for  the  purpose  c 
tain  resolutions  of  which  he  1 
tice,  expressive  of  the  regret  e: 
the  House  at  the  conduct  of  i 
Lords^  in  rejecting  the  Bill  fo 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
He  thought  it  highly  inci 
every  Irish  Memher  to  expre! 
nation  with  which  they  had 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Righy  Wason  interrup 
Member,  and  urged  him^  not 
motion. 

Mr.  O'Cotinell  said,  that  altl 
as  sensible  as  any  body  could  b 
dignity  offered  to  the  people  o: 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  did  ni 
the  course  proposed  by  the  h 
would  be  the  right  one  to  giv 
to  that  feeling. 

Mr.  William  S.  aBrien  i 
general  feeling  of  the  House 
the  course  he  was  about  to 
would  consent  to  withdraw  his 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Order  of  the  day  read,  on 
that  the  House  go  into  Commit 

TiTHBS  AMD  ChITRCH,  IrEL 

House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
on  the  Church  and  Tithes  (Ireli    i 

Some  new  clauses  Were  adde< 
a  proviso  for  the  purpose  of  c 
privy  councillors  of  Ireland  ex  q 
bers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commi   i 

The  preamble  to  the  Bill  was 
the  House  resumod,  and  the  B 
ported. 

Municipal  CorporatiokbA<  i 
MSNT  B1LL.3  On  the  motion  ; 
tomey-General,  the  order  of  tl  1 
taking  into  consideration  the  Lor  \ 
ments  to  the  English  Municipa 
tions'  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  :  ! 

The  Attomey^General  then  sai 
was  with  great  satisfaction  he  th(  1 
with  respect  to  this  Bill  the  an 
which  had  been  made  were  no) 
create  any  difference  of  opinioc 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
had  origiDally  been  so  framed  as 

S'ving   any  offence    elsewhere, 
ouse  of  Lords  had  returned 
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Houie  of  Lordt  bad  prolonged  his  clause  and  the  two  UniireTBities.  The  reaaoD  he 
for  another  year,  and  that  amendment  he  put  the  question  was,  because  he  knew 
oould  not  reuommend  the  House  to  agree  it  was  looked  upon  as  no  slight  grier- 
to,  as  the  operation  of  the  clause  had  heen  ance  thnt  in  the  present  state  of  these 
found  to  he  very  inconvenient,  and  a  Bill  ,  drawbacks,  the  printers  to  whom  he  had 
had  been  introduced  by  his  hon.  Friend,  referred  were  enabled  to  compete  with 
the  Member  for  Northampton,  relating  to  ^  unfair  advantages  in  their  favour. 


charitable  trustees,  by  which  the  rate-payers 
were  to  elect,  bat  each  rate.payer  was  to 
▼ote  for  only  half  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, so  that  each  side  was  sure  to  be 
fairly  represented.     Their  Lordships  were 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  let 
these  drawbacks  remain  as  they  now  were. 
This  measure  was  one  for  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  paper  ;  but  he  did  not 


probably  not  aware  that  this  Bill  had  been  |  thiny^  jt  ^ight  to  discuss  a  subject  sncfa 


introduced  into  the  House,  which  they 
would  no  doubt  find  very  fair  and  equit- 
able, and  therefore  he  should  recommend 
the  House  to  dissent  from  that  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Liords.  There  was  another 
clause  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Exeter,  relating  to  small  courts  in 
the  different  boroughs.  Now,  as  the  clause 
came  down  from  the  Lords,  the  recorder 
was  only  enabled  to  sit  four  times  in  the 
year,  but  it  was  essential  that  many  of 
these  courts  should  sit  from  week  to  week, 
and  he  therefore  should  propose  that  the 
recorder  should  have  a  right  to  appoint  a 
deputy  to  sit  for  him,  who  should  receive 
such  remuneration  for  his  services  as  the 
town-council  should  appoint.  With  respect 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  affected 
the  rival  jurisdictions  of  the  town  and 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  town  and  gown,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  not  then 
in  his  place,  he  would  not  proceed  with  it 
in  his  absence,  but  would  propose  that  the 
jTurther  consideration  of  it  be  postponed  till 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  able  to  attend 
in  his  place,  and  then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  pre- 
sent, the  claims  of  town  and  gown  might 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Lords'  amendments 
taken  into  consideration;  several  agreed 
to,  others  disagreed  to ;  the  amendments 
to  be  further  considered. 

Paper  Duties.]  On  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  on  the 
Paper  Duties  Bill. 

"  Ml.  Pease  was  anxious  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer   to  continue  the   existence  of  the 


as  that  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham  incidentally. 

Mr.  /fume  concurred  with  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  in  thinking  that  the  present 
was  not  a  Bt  opportnnity  to    discuss   the 
question  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for   Durham.  He  had  intended  to  have 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
the  existing  exclusive  privileges  as  to  the 
printing  of   Bibles  and    Testaments,  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  King's  printer  and 
the  printers  to  the  two  Universities.     It 
had  been  proved  in  evidence  taken  before 
the   Select   Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  had  sat  upon  this  subject 
that  though  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  so 
printed    were    sold    at    a  comparatively 
cheap  price,  yet  they  could  be  printed 
and  furnished  to  the  public  at  a  price  one- 
third  less,  or  in  other  words,  at  a  saving 
to  the  public  of  thirty-three  per  cent.     He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  early  next  sessioa 
the  matter  would  be  brought  forward  bj 
his  Majesty's  Government,    and    would 
receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
House.     His  object,  however,  in  riaio|^ 
on  the  present  occasion  was,  to  ask  tbe 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
submit  to   the   House  his  proposition  for 
granting  allowances  or  drawbacks  on  the 
stocks  of  paper  remaining  on  hand  at  tbe 
time  when   the  reduction    of  duty  mem 
proposed  to  take  effect.     He  submitted 
that  this  allowance  or  drawback  had  been 
loudly  called  for  by  the  trade  in  general. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tatd, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middleeesr, 
and  the  public,  as  he  had  already  done  to 
the  parties  interested  in  the  aajustment 
of  the  question  out  of  doors,  that  to  go 
beyond  what  this  Bill  provided  for 
would  not  be  expedient.  Wheoerer  a 
reduction  in  duty  was  madCi  and  at  what* 


drawback  allowed  to  the  King's  printer  1  ever  period  it  commenced,  it  waa 
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place  and  one  day  where  an  examination 
should  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  forgeries.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  every  ream  of  paper  might  be  traced 
from  the  mill  to  the  warehouse,  and  to  the 
shop  of  the  dealer,  so  as  to  prevent  all  pos- 
sibility of  fraud.  In  the  case  of  stamps  now 
issuing,  there  was  an  understanding  that 
the  duty  on  the  portion  not  consumed,  at 
the  periods  of  the  Bill  passing,  should  be 
returned.  Why  should  not  this  precedent 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  paper.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  intimating, 
that  he  would  persist  in  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  that  great  frauds 
had  been  committed  upon  the  alteration 
of  the  silk  duties,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  proposition  as  that 
urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 
He  would,  however,  recommend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  consider  whe- 
ther, by  the  adoption  of  additional  pre- 
cautions, the  suggestion  might  not  be  ren- 
dered practicable. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  cheat  the  revenue,  by  placing 
within  marked  excise  covers  paper  which 
had  not  paid  duty.  He  feared,  therefore, 
he  could  not  consistently,  with  his  duty, 
adopt  the  hon.  Member's  proposition. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  the  more  just 
course  would  be,  to  allow  a  drawback  on 
all  paper  on  hand,  at  the  period  of  the  Act 
passing.  It  was  unfair  to  deprive  the 
honest  portion  of  the  paper  trade,  because 
a  roguish  trader  might,  by  possibility, 
commit  an  isolated  case  of  fraud.  He 
thought,  that  means  might  easily  be 
devised  to  make  the  parties  prove  they 
had  paid  the  duty. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  observed,  that  the  par- 
ties had  full  notice  of  the  course  Ministers 
intended  taking,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, from  the  Report  of  the  Excise 
Commissioners,  and  yet  it  was  not  objected 
to  by  them  when  the  Bill  was  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  Again,  in  the 
finance  exposition  of  April  last,  the  matter 
was  mentioned,  and  then  not  protested 
ae:ainst.  It  was,  besides  this,  notorious 
that  the  stationers  had  been  of  late  consi- 
derably reducing  their  stock  of  paper,  in 
anticipation  of  the  present  measure.  His 
great  objection  to  the  proposition,  however, 
was  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  for 
fraudulent  practices  —  practices,  by  the 
way,  which  no  foresight  could  guard 
against. 
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Mr.  George  F.  Young  did  not  see  how 
the  allowance  of  the  drawback  could  open 
the  door  to  frauds.  The  dealer  could  just 
as  well  commit  fraud  now,  as  after  the 
Bill  passed  with  the  proposed  proviso.  If 
the  hon.  Member  pressed  his  proposition 
to  a  division,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  Baines  supported  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  which 
he  contended  would  do  justice  to  the  trade 
without  exposing  the  revenue  to  the 
smallest  risk  of  fraud.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  what  arrangement  the  Government 
had  made  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of 
the  drawback  on  the  paper  known  as 
*'  press  boards."  This  class  of  paper  was 
much  used  by  his  constituents,  who,  under 
the  42nd  Geo.  3rd  chap.  94,  were  allowed 
back  the  entire  duty,  on  a  certificate  being 
forwarded  to  the  proper  office  of  its  having 
been  used  in  the  woollen  trade.  Was 
this  arrangement,  he  desired  to  know,  to 
be  continued  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  up  to  the  10th  of  October  next 
the  present  arrangement  should  continue 
in  force,  but  that  after  that  date  the  class 
of  paper  alluded  to,  would  be  charged 
three-half  pence  duty.  This  arrangement 
would  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  im- 
possibility of  making  a  distinction  between 
the  several  classes  of  paper  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  although  be  felt 
it  an  act  of  gross  injustice  not  to  tdlow  a 
drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand,  yet  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  press  this 
amendment  to  a  division,  but  would  con- 
tent himself  with  entering  his  protest  on 
the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  whoever  had  stock  in  hand  on 
the  10th  of  October,  would  obtain  the 
difference  between  the  new  duties  and 
those  which  he  had  paid  on  that  stock. 

Clauses  of  the  Bill  agreed  to ;  the  House 
resumed,  the  Report  to  be  received. 


Grand  Juries  Irelakd.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  or  the 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  0*Brien  complained  that 
a  million  a  year  was  assessed  upon  the 
people  by  grand  juries,  who  were  irre« 
sponsible  bodies.  He  proposed  that  a 
system  of  fiscal  representation  should  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  parishes  and 
baronies,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
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putilthitMff^lt  If  the  GoTemmeiit  refuted 
10  Um  poor  that  ptotecucm  to  which  they 
hid  a  right*  they  owed  no  ohedience  or  al- 
li^ance  to  the  Crown  or  the  State. 

Mr.  Mangles  asld,  that  in  his  part  of 
the  country  the  Poor-hiw  Act  had  worked 
moit  admirably,  and  that  all  the  poor 
were  employed  and  happy  under  its  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thamat  Alinfood  was  happy  to 
hear  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  he  believed  he  was  under  an  error. 

Mr.  Mangles.  What  I  state  is  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  counted  out. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDjS, 

Thursday,  July  7,  1836. 

ttiNCTUi]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time  :-Coinmissary  Courts* 
(Edinburgh);  Loan  Societies'  (Ireland). 

Pttitk»a  prssantad.  By  several  Noble  LoRoa,  from  variooi 
Plaoes,  against  Univerrities'  (Scotland)  BilL^By  the  Earl 
of  MAiravf  CUD,  from  Penrith,  Falmouth,  and  Truro,  for 
the  House  to  resist  all  attempts  to  haterfiere  with  their 
nights.  Privileges,  and  IndcpaMleM!e.>-B7  Lord  Wtw- 
eoao,  from  Hobworth  complaining  of  Distress,  and  pray- 
ing  for  Relief. — By  the  Marquess  of  WssrvmsTxn, 
ftom  St.  James,  Westmtaster,  for  Westminster  Small 
Debts*  BilL— By  Loud  Hollawo,  from  various  Plaoes. 
for  Abolition  Of  Church  Rates.— By  Lord  Pi.UNKBrr, 
from  St.  Paul,  DubUn,  for  Municipal  Corporation  Reform 
Bill  (Ireland)  as  flxst'brought  up  from  the  Commons.— By 
Lord  ABaBuimnr,  ttoca  Romford,  that  the  Compulsory 
Ckusas  of  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  be  delayed  ttU  next 
Session.— By  Lord  Plunkbtt,  from  St.  Paul,  Dublin,  for 
Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland). 

Commutation  ofTithks  (England) 
Bill.]  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  rose, 
for  the  purposeof  moving  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  in 
Bngland  and  Wales — a  Bill  which  he 
ventured  to  state  was  only  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  that  great  measure  to  which 
their  Lordships  had  given  their  assent  two 

Ears  ago,  and  of  which  they  were  now 
ginning  to  reap  the  benefits — he  meant 
the  measure  which  had  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  that 
accumulation  of  abuses  which,  under  the 
old  system  of  Poor-laws,  had  taken  root 
io  the  country,  and  which  were  now  com- 
mencing to  be  eradicated  by  that  improved 
system  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
introduced,  and  their  Lordships  had  sanc- 
tioned. This  Bill,  then,  being  only  infe- 
rior in  importance  to  tliat  which  his  Majes- 
ty*i  Government  had  introduced  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  being 
at  closely  connected  as  that  Bill  was  with 
the  indnstry  and  resources  of  the  country, 
he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
claim  more  than  the  usual  indulgence  of 


their  Lordships  whilst  he  endeavoured  to 
e;iplain  and  render  intelligible  to  them  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
the  details  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution.    Fortunately,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  dis« 
cussion  or  inquiry  as  to  the  antiquity  and 
origin  of  that  species  of  property  to  which 
this  Bill  related,  and  which  some  persons 
said  was  to  be  found  in  ages  long  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  Christianity.    Neither 
would  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  trace  the 
progress  of  that  species  of  property,  nor 
of  the  events,  which,  sometimes  by  legal, 
and  sometimes   by    illegal,    means,    had 
altered  its  condition  and  its  character.      It 
might,  however,  be  necessary  for  him  to 
observe  in  the  outset— and  all  history  con- 
firmed the  observation — that  this  species 
of  property,  though  liable  to  little  objec- 
tion in  its  early  origin,  had,  as  civilization 
increased,  and  as  ingenuity  was  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  as  capital  was 
brought    more    and    more    into    action, 
become  more  and  more  objectionable,  and 
more  and  more  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
operating  as  a  check  on  the  free  develope- 
ment  of  industry,  with  which  the  prospe- 
rity of  every  country  was  deeply  and  con- 
stantly connected.     Even  in  this  country, 
various  individuals,and  various  bodies  of  in- 
dividualshaveavailed  themselves  sometimes 
of  the  sanction  of  the  law,  sometimes  of 
various  contrivances  in  evasion  of  the  law, 
to  throw  this  burthen  ofi*  their  landed  pro* 
perty?    To  what  extent   this  had    been 
done  it  was  impossible  for  him  tostate^  oor 
should  he  endeavour  to  make  any  caku* 
lation  on   the  subject;  suffice  H  to  say, 
that  in  any  Bill  which  was  introduced  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  tithe-system,  of 
which  they  heard  so  many  complaints,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  provision  to 
guard  that  property  which  in  any  way  had 
been   freed  from  the  operation    of   thsit 
liability  which  applied  to  the  great  mass  of 
property  in  the  country,  namely,  the  pay* 
ment  of  tithes  sometimes  in  kind,  and 
sometimes  in   the  shape  of  composition* 
Discarding  all  reference  to  the  past  history 
of  tithes,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
perty in  them,  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
— it  was  with  reference  to  the  condition  in 
this   country   that   their  Lordships   were 
called  upon  to  deal  with  tithes,  and     to 
apply  the  remedies  which  be  was  about  to 
state  were  proposed.     Setting  out  from 
that  point  he  would  proceed,  in  as  few 
words  as  possibloi  to  detail  the  dtfietent 
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rales  laid  down  in  ibis  Act*  This  was 
tbe  first  application  of  the  compulsory 
principle;  but  the  Bill  then  went  on  to 
frame  resulations  for  the  commutation  of 
titheSy  nAen  the  parties  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid.  The 
Bill  then  enacted*  that  after  the  first  of 
October,  1837.  if  no  steps  were  taken  by 
the  parishioners  and  the  tithe-owners  to 
fix  on  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
former  as  a  commutation,  that  the  Com- 
missiooers  should  come  into  the  parish  and 
ascertain  the  total  ralue  of  the  tithes,  and 
award  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  a  rent-charge 
in  lieu  of  them*  The  sum  to  be  thus 
charged  was  to  be  calculated  in  this 
way,  and  it  was  the  roost  important  and 
most  stringent  part  of  the  measure.  I'he 
Commissioners  would  meet  and  form  an 
estimate  in  this  way.  They  must  look 
at  what  had  been  the  amount  of  compo- 
sition collected  on  tithes  in  the  parish 
during  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  strike 
an  average  founded  on  the  amount  of  com- 
position for  tithes  actually  paid;  they 
should  then  award  that  the  average  yalue 
paid  during  the  seven  years  should  be  taken 
as  the  actual  amount  to  be  paid  as  a  rent- 
charge  as  a  permanent  composition  fur 
tithes  in  such  parish.  This  was  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  not  otherwise,  if  the  tithe- 
owners  and  tithe-payers  could  not  fix  on 
the  just  amount  of  tithes  that  should  be 
paid.  The  Commissioners,  in  extreme 
cases,  were  empowered  to  modify  the  prin- 
ciple, and  were  to  have  power  in  making 
a  calculation  of  the  great  or  small  tithes 
in  a  parish  to  diminish  or  increase  the  sum 
to  be  so  taken  by  a  sum  not  amounting  to 
more  than  one-mth  part  of  the  average 
yalue  ascertained;  subject  then  to  this 
addition  or  subtraction,  the  amount  of 
tithes  to  be  paid  was  fixed  and  settled  by 
the  Commissioners.  He  had  now  arrived 
at  that  part  of  the  Bill  by  which  it  pro- 
vided that  either  by  voluntary  or  compuL 
sory  commutation  all  lands  in  the  country, 
except  tithe-free  lands,  must  become  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  principle.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  justice  and  equity,  that  the 
payments  should  fluctuate  as  to  the  value 
of  the  produce.  This  limit  and  fluctuation 
was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  manner  he 
was  about  to  state.  They  were  to  get  a 
fixed  mon^  payment  to  be  stated  in  a 
quantity  of  corn ;  for  instance^  if  they 
fixed  a  money  payment  of  300/1,  it  should 
be  80  stated  as  to  be  at  once  translatable 
into  so  manv  quarters  of  wheat,  so  many 
quarters  of  oarley,  and  so  many  quarters 
pf  oats,  in  equal  proportions.    They  would 
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thus  get  fixed  for  a  rent-charge  ob  ihe 
payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats.  This  would  regulate  the 
money  payment  from  year  to  year.  They 
assumed  as  data  on  which  to  calculate  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for 
the  seven  years  terminating  at  Christmas, 
1835.  By  fixing  on  this  period  they  woald 
prevent  all  manoeuvring  to  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  corn  during  the  period  while 
this  Bill  was  iu  progress.  In  making  the 
calculation  for  any  particular  place  one  of 
these  seven  years  would  be  thrown  oat, 
and  the  additional  year  thrown  in.  By 
the  addition  of  this  one  year,  and  by  the 
subtraction  of  the  other,  the  variations  in 
the  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  would 
be  allowed  for  sufiiciently  to  meet  any 
fluctuations  that  might  be  likely  to  arise. 
Many  ingenious  schemes  had  been  started 
with  a  view  to  have  the  rent-charge  made 
on  a  different  principle.  Among  others  a 
gentleman,  well  known  to  many  noble 
Lords,  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  president  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  other 
gentlemen,  had  thought  it  better  that  tbe 
price  of  wheat  alone  should  be  taken  as  an 
element  to  calculate  the  rent-charge  oo, 
instead  of  taking  it  jointly  with  the  prices 
of  barley  and  oats.  He  thought  that  by 
either  of  these  means  the  object  could  be 
obtained,  but  not  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  as  by  taking  the  prices  of  other 
grain  as  well  as  wheat.  If  toey  took  wheat 
alone,  it  would  be  found  that  it  fluctuated 
more  in  its  price  than  other  descriptioos  of 
grain,  although  no  doubt  the  price  of  other 
grain  was  influenced  by  the  price  of  wheals 
He  thought  if  noble  Lords  woald  atten. 
tively  look  into  the  subject  thev  would  see 
that  by  taking  the  average  price  of  thfee 
descriptions  of  grain  the  fluctuation  would 
be  less.  These  were  the  reasons,  theo,  for 
proposing  to  take  the  three  4|ua]]ties  ia. 
stead  of  one.  Under  the  opinions  he  had 
stated  they  had  brought  forward  the  mea. 
sure,  and  they  hoped  to  obtain  a  money 
payment,  either  by  voluntary  or  oompalaorj 
means,  and  this  payment  was  only  liabw 
to  the  fluctuations  arising  from  transferrii^ 
it  into  a  payment  depending  on  the  price 
of  three  descriptions  of  produce.  The 
amount,  then,  would  be  fixed  for  such  pav* 
racnt  by  tbe  tithe-payer,  and  he  trusted  in 
a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
classes.  This,  then,  was  the  outline  of  the 
measure,  but,  like  all  general  measures,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  it  would  satisfy 
the  wants  of  every  particular  case.  He 
might  be  told  that  it  would  have  beeo 
better  to  take  the  actual  amount  of  oooh 
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tithe  into  a  rent-charge  bad  not  gone  fiir 
enough :  for  instance,  take  the  case  of 
land,  now  barren  and  unproductive,  being 
brought  into  cultivation.  Now  there  was 
no  arrangement  in  this  Bill  by  which  the 
lithe*owner  would  derive  any  value  from 
that  land  being  so  brought  into  cnltivalion. 
But  under  the  present  system  he  would 
have  a  good  right  and  title  to  tithe  upon 
it.  He  admitted,  that  to  a  certain  extent 
tithes  prevented  barren  lands  from  being 
brought  into  tillage ;  but  still  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  formation  of  new 
roads  and  the  creation  of  new  lines  of 
communication  often  rendered  land  valu- 
able for  cultivation  which  before  was  un- 
profitable from  the  want  or  distance  of 
markets.  Within  his  knowledge,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  a  great  quantity  of 
land  had,  under  these  circumstances,  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  Scotland  in  the 
face  of  the  sinking  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  his  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  tithe-owner  from 
having  the  benefit  of  this  conversion  of 
DOn*productive  into  productive  land  ?  In 
cases  of  incloaore  the  clergyman  at  pre- 
sent received  a  compensation  for  his  tithe 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  inclosed. 
Was  he  to  be  deprived  of  that  compensa- 
tion in  future?  There  was  also  another 
point,  to  which  t)ie  noble  Marquess  had 
not  alluded,  and  on  which  he  wished  to 
obtain  information.  That  point  had  re- 
ference to  land  which  at  different  tiroes 
was  cultivated  for  different  purposes.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  change  of  culture  of  hop-grounds 
an^  market-gardens.  For  such  lands 
there  was  to  be  an  ordinary  charge  and  an 
extraordinary  charge.  For  instance^  when 
thoie  lands  ceased  to  be  hop-grouods  and 
market-gardens,  the  apportionment  made 
upon  them  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary charge  upon  other  land  in  the  same 
parish,  but  whilst  they  were  under  culture 
for  hops,  dsc.,  then  an  extraordinary 
charge  was  to  be  levied,  which  was  to 
cease  as  soon  as  they  lapsed  back  into 
ordinary  culture.  He  thought  that  the 
principle  of  that  clause  ought  to  be  carried 
further.  For  instance,  a  parish  might  be 
partly  in  grass,  and  partly  in  cultivation. 
By  this  Bill  the  clergyman  would  have  bis 
tithe  fixed  permanentlv  on  the  part  in 
cultivation,  whilst  on  the  part  in  grass  he 
would  only  be  receiving  a  small  modus, 
NoW|  supposing  this  grass  land  to  be  taken 
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into  cultivation,  why  was  not  the  titht- 
owner  to  have  the  benefit  of  tithe  bereaAer 
on  that  land  t  Accotding  to  the  arraiige- 
ments  now  in  force  in  Scotland,  this  ad- 
vantage, of  which  the  clergyman  ought 
not  to  be  deprived,  might  easily  be  pre- 
served to  him.  He  threw  these  poiota  out 
for  consideration  In  the  Committee.  He 
would  not  detain  their  Lordships  with 
further  comments  on  the  principles  and 
details  of  the  Bill.  He  should  be  much 
disappointed  if  his  noble  Friends,  who 
were  m  hostility  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  account  of  the  policy  which  they  pur- 
sued in  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  did  not  give  them  as 
much  support  and  assistance  as  iheir 
firmest  adherents  would  give  them  in  carry- 
ing this  measure,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
calculated  for  the  advaivtage  of  the  public, 
and  was  fortunately  not  fettered  to  any  ab- 
stract resolution,  to  which  they  could  not 
agree  without  an  abandonment  of  principle. 
Lord  Dacre  was  disposed  to  give  to  this 
Bill,  with  an  exception  for  some  of  ita 
clauses,  his  most  cordial  support,  but  lie 
was  inclined  to  think  that  some  more 
general  principle,  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
land,  might  have  been  adopted  by  the 
framers  of  the  Bill.  An  arrangement  of 
that  kind  had  taken  place  in  several  pa- 
rishes in  the  north  of  England,  where  at 
had  been  found  equally  profitable  both  to 
the  tithe-owner  and  to  the  tithe-payer.  He 
appealed  to  the  noble  Earl  (Mansfield) 
whether  it  had  not  also  been  serviceable  io 
Scotland.  By  the  plan  he  alladed  to,  the 
tithe  was  settled  in  proportion  to  the  rent. 
He  believed  that  t^ere  were  now  4,000 
parishes  in  England  in  which  a  composi- 
tion for  tithes  upon  such  an  arranf|;emeBC 
bad  been  effected.  It  was  coriouSi  in  look- 
ing through  the  documents  on  this  aobjecl, 
to  find  that  when  these  comnutatkma 
commenced,  in  1766  or  1767,  thA  pcopor- 
tion  allotted  to  the  clergyman  for  his  tithe 
was  not  more  than  one-aeveotb,  that  it  tfaea 
became  one*fifth,  and  latterly  one^fbarth 
of  the  rent.  Lord  AUborp  had  moted 
for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  the  lent  mai 
of  the  tithe  compounded  tor  in  thedafiiM«at 
parishes  of  England.  He  had  got  that 
letam  for  fourteen  counties  in  EngUuid, 
and  that  return  proved,  that  in  the 
parishes  of  those  conn  ties  in  which  tithes 
had  been  compounded  the  aoHNiDt  pnid 
as  composition  of  tithe  was  632,676/.^ 
whilst  the  tithe  of  the  same  parishes,  tahoi 
in  proportion   to  iha  ren^  tmnkl   fanvt 
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donbt  that  the  proposal  for  bringing  the 
tithes  to  a  per  centage  upon  rent  was 
desirable,  if  it  could  be  effected ;  but  by 
the  present  Bill  a  gross  injustice  anight  be 
done,  if  there  were  afterwards  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  currency,  as  it  was  called. 
Any  alteration  in  the  value  of  money 
would  materially  affiect  the  commutation, 
as  proposed  by  the  present  Bill ;  whereas 
such  an  evil  would  not  arise  in  the  case  of 
a  per  centage  upon  rent,  because  the  rent 
of  land  must  necessarily  adjust  itself  to  the 
value  of  money.  He  merely  mentioned 
that  to  explain  why,  if  it  could  be  done, 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  the  tithe 
to  the  proportion  of  the  rent.  It  was  said, 
under  this  system  there  would  be  no  conten- 
tion ;  but  there  would  bean  annual  adjust, 
ment  between  the  parties.  But  these  were 
only  matters  of  detail,  and  he  was  sure 
every  one  roust  be  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  even  considerable  difficulties^  when  they 
found  a  scheme  which  seemed  upon  the 
whole  so  likely  to  afford  effectual  justice  to 
the  parties.  Upon  the  different  clauses  it 
would  now  be  improper  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  any  observations ;  but,  in 
point  of  principle,  he  most  certainly  did 
wish  that  further  time  should  be  given  for 
the  voluntary  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  thought  the  time  was  too  short ;  he 
did  not  allude  to  the  time  allowed  for  ap- 
portionment, but  to  the  time  previous  to 
the  general  valuation.  The  time  assigned 
by  the  Bill  was  October,  1837  ;  until  then 
parties  were  left  to  enter  into  an  amicable 
arrangement,  but  if  then  none  such  had 
been  completed,  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  step  in,  and  to  proceed  to 
make  a  valuation,  and  to  effect  a  compul- 
sory commutation.  Of  the  large  powers 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  he  ^ould  not 
complain,  for  he  conceived  that  it  was  only 
by  leaving  a  wide  discretion  in  their  hands 
that  any  &ir  and  equitable  valuation  could 
be  procured.  And  when  he  considered  the 
extent  of  the  interests  submitted  to  those 
who  would  act  as  Commissioners,  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was 
surrounded,  he  thought  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  done  ri^ht  in  leaving  their 
powers^  great  as  they  were,  unrestricted. 
Their  office  would  be  a  most  laborious  one, 
and  one  which  should  only  be  held  by  per- 
sons in  whom  the  confidence  of  the  country 
would  be  entire.  The  Bill  which  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  last  Government 
to  introduce  had  been  entirely  based  upon 
the  principle  of  voluntary  adjustment ;  but 
is  was  atso  held  out  as  a  stimulus  to 
qnicken  the  parties  in  taking  the  necessary 


steps,  that  it  was  probable  that  Parliament 
would  at  a  future  time  interfere  to  force 
upon  them  a  compulsory  system.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  present  plan  was  not 
as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  their  own,  as 
it  prompted  the  parties  to  a  speedy  adjust- 
ment, by  providing  at  once  a  plan  of  com- 
pulsory commutation  ;  so  that  not  only  was 
notice  given  that  the  Legislature  would 
interfere,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  compul- 
sory enactment  was  there.  The  only 
question  then,  was,  whether  that  limit  of 
time  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  was 
not  too  short ;  and  that  suggestion  was  the 
more  worthy  of  attention  when  it  was  con-> 
sidered  how  much  was  io  be  done  before 
the  Commission  could  possibly  come  fully 
into  operation.  There  would  be  some  time 
before  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  some  time  also  would  be  required 
before  those  Commissioners,  in  a  matter  so 
complicated^  could  settle  their  plan  of 
proceedings ;  then,  before  they  could  have 
selected  their  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  some  very  considerable  tlm^ 
would  also  have  elapsed.  After  they  had 
reached  the  parishes  three  weeks'  notice 
must  be  given;  then  possible  disputes  about 
moduses  might  arise  ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
there  would  be  a  variety  of  particulars 
which,  with  every  possible  diligence,  must 
delay  the  full  operation  of  the  Commission 
for  a  considerable  period.  He  therefore 
should  suggest,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee, whether  some  additional  time — say 
one  or  even  two  years — should  not  he 
allowed  for  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement 
of  themselves.  He  was  rather  more  anxious 
for  time  because,  though  the  measure  bad 
been  much  discussed,  he  wonld  venture  to 
say,  that  much  time  must  elapse  before  the 
farmers  could  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  bearing  of  the  Bill,  in 
what  position  they  stood,  and  what  were 
the  inducements  which  it  held  out  to  them 
to  come  to  some  amicable  result.  Upon 
the  general  principle  he  must  express  his 
decided  approbation,  though  in  any  mea- 
sure of  this  description  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  find  objections.  It  no- 
doubtedly  was  desirable  to  apportion  the 
tithe,  not  in  reference  to  any  particular 
time,  but  to  the  quality  of  the  land  ; 
because,  according  to  the  present  proposi- 
tion, poor  land^  with  an  intelligent  and 
active  farmer,  might  produce  large  tithes  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  finest  land 
with  a  slovenly  farmer,  woold  only  prodaoe 
very  small  tithes.  As  to  the  cases  is^  an 
increase  in  the  fertility  of  land,  he  was  io« 
dined  to  think  that  l^isfauion  apon  tib«t 
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being  valued  in  proportion  to  the  rent| 
and  when  the  qaeition   should  be  fully 
discussed  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying    that    the    tithe     ought    to    be 
taken  in  proportion  to  the  rent.     It  was 
fairly  acknowledged  by  that  noble   Lord 
that  in  lands  highly  cultivated^  the  tithe, 
being  proportioned  to  the  rent  might   in 
some  instances  be  oppressive ;  and  though 
that  might  be  the  case  the  very  fact  of 
high  cultivation,  however  strong  the  argu- 
ment might  at  first  appear,  showed  that 
it  did  not  operate  with  a  bad  effect ;    for 
who  was  it  that  suffered  by  tithes  ?    The 
tenant  who  had   but  small  means.    The 
tenant  who  was  enabled  to  make  a  large, 
outlay  of  capital  obtained   a  large  crop, 
and    then    he    was   atle    to    pay    large 
tithes  ;  and  yet  when  the  produce  of  corn 
M^aa  very  great  they  would  frequently  see 
a  small  proportion  of   tithe  for  that  land. 
What    he  apprehended    was,  that  great 
injustice  would  be  done  therebv  to  existing 
interests  :  for  what  effect  could  a  compo- 
sition entirely  upon  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  the  land  have  but  to  lower  the 
receipts  to  an  extent  which  to  the  poor 
tithe-owners  must  be  ruinous  ?     Again, 
who  could  venture  to  say,  in  a  country 
so  increasing  in  riches,  so  prosperous  as 
this  country  was  at  the  present    time, 
bringing  capital  to  all  sorts  of  speculations, 
some  disadvantageous,  some  successful, 
that  the  same  spirit  of  expenditure  which 
had  occasioned  the  present  high  state  of 
cultivation  would  not  last,  at  least,  as  long 
as  the  wealth  of  the  country  ?     He  could 
see  no  reason  for  turning  over  that  pro- 
portion of  reut  to  the  land-owner  instead  oC 
the  tithe-owner.    He  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  extend  the 
noble  Lord's  principle  to  the  value  of 
tithes  at  present.     He  was  afraid,  also,  he 
bad  already  trespassed  too  long  on  their 
Lordships'  attention.     He  would  now  only 
add,  that,  according  to  his  present  feeling, 
he  could  but  consider  the  measure  as  very 
beneficial.     Certainly,  some  amendments 
appeared  to  him  necessary,  to  which  he 
trusted  there  would  be  no  great  objection, 
and  which  had  been  suggested,  and  which 
would  be  received,  he  was  sure,  by  the 
noble  Lords  also,  only  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  from  the  desire  of  improving 
the  Bill.     But,  in  justice  also  to  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  brought  forward  the  mea- 
sure, he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  conn- 
trv  was  much  indebted  to  them  for  the 
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question,  and  especially  as  the  TesuU  bad 
been  a  Bill  as  little  lUble  to  objection  as 
could  be  well  framed  upon  a  subject  in- 
volved in  so  many  difficulties. 

Lord  Wyi^ord  entirelv  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  certainly 
the  best  that  bad  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward.   As  to  what  had  fallen  from  some 
noble  Lords,  he  was,  for  bis  own  part»  con- 
vinced that  the  most  practical  mode  of  va« 
luation  was  to  take  the  produce  of  the  last 
seven  years,  without  regard  to  the  rent,  as 
proposed  by  the  BilL    The  probability  now 
was,  that  more  land  would  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation than  advance.    It  appeared  to  bim 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  at  the 
highest,  and  would,  from  this  time,  begin 
to  go  down,  so  that,  instead  of  suCferiiig 
any  loss,  the  tithe-owners  would,  in  £act, 
be  great  gainers*    The  object,  however,  of 
his  rising  was  to  obtain  from  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  an  explanation  of  the 
words   '^  extreme  cases  "  introduced  into 
Clause  35.    He  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  giving  great  power  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Bill ;  but  he  thought  that  it  uisht 
tend  to  secure  the  just  exercise  of  that 
power,  if  the  right  of  appeal  from  their 
decisions  were  given  in  certain  cases.    He 
thought  the  powers  granted  to  them  under 
the  35th  Clause  were  enormous,  and  there 
was   no  definition  of  the  cases  in  which 
those   powers  might  be  exereised.      He 
had  otner  objections  to  the  detaila  of  the 
measure,  but  none  affecting  the  principle' 
of  the  Bill,  of  which  he  highly  approved. 

The  Marquess  of  Lan^donrsf  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  as  to  the  import  of  tine  35t\i 
Clause.    He  thought  it  would  be  found 
that  the  word  ''  extreme,"  though  by  some 
accident  it  had  crept  into  the  margin,  did 
not  occur  in  the  enacting  part  of  the  claoae. 
The  discretionary  power  which  the  Com- 
missioners might  exercise,  was  founded  on 
an  application  which  might  be  made  by 
a  portion  of  the  land-owners,  stating  that 
the  value  of  the  land  was  not  fairly  repre« 
seated.    Upon  that  application,  the  Com- 
missioners  would  have  the  power  of  alter* 
ing  the  amount  of  the  tithe^  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one-fifth,  not  more  one  way  or 
the  other.     They  would  be  required,  how. 
ever,  in  the  first  place,  to  report  the  groands 
of  their  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  would  lay  them  before  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  time  to   be  allovriMl 
for  coming  to  a  voluntary  agreement,    it 
wotdd   be   a   matter  for  their  LorddiipoT 


ml  site&tioa  which  they  bad  given  to  the  consideration ;  if  it  should  appear  to  any 
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knew  that  it  was  the  wish  of  a  great  num. 
her  of  persons  in  the  House,  and  oat  of  it^ 
that  this  Bill  should  pass.  One  part  of 
this  Bill  was  much  misunderstood,  and  he 
had  been  asked  by  some  friends  whether  it 
was  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  the 
effect  that  tolls  on  railroads  should  here- 
after be  altogether  abolihhed.  Now,  the 
word  "  abolition  "  occurred  in  the  Bill^  but 
it  was  by  no  means  necessary,  and  he  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  strike  out  the 
word.  It  was  certainly  not  his  intention 
that  persons  who  engaged  in  great  public 
undertakings  should  not  be  remunerated — 
it  was^  iu  his  opinion,  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  encourase  persons  who  engaged 
in  works  of  this  kind,  and  his  Bill  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  discouraging — if  it 
had,  he  would  be  very  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  it;  but  he  was  very  sure  it  would 
have  a  contrary  effect^  ana  he  was  equally 
sure  that  no  persons  ought  to  feel  more 
interested  in  the  Bill  than  the  proprietors 
of  railroads  themselves.  The  hon.  Member 
ooncladed  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  post- 
poned till  Monday. 

Bill  postponed  till  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Writs  of  Rebellion,  Ireland.] 
Mr.  WilUam  S,  CBrienj  seeing  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in 
his  place,  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
asking  a  question  relating  to  a  man  named 
John  Conway,  who  was  taken  up  under  a 
writ  of  rebellion,  and  committed  to  the 
county  of  Limerick  gaol,  where  he  was 
confined  for  a  month,  and  obliged  to  break 
stones  like  the  common  felons  of  the  prison, 
by  the  governor  of  the  prison,  against 
whom  he  would  not  be  supposed  to  offer 
any  censure.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  Dublin  handcuffed,  and  under  an  escort  ; 
and  having  been  brought  before  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  it  was  decided  that  he 
had  been  illegally  detained,  and  was  order- 
ed to  be  discharged.  There  were  many 
circumstances  in  the  case  to  make  it  one 
of  an  oppressive  nature  against  Conway, 
who  had  not  been  in  possession  of  the  farm 
for  nearly  two  years  before ;  and  although 
the  sum  claimed  under  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Bill  amounted  to  10/.,  he  offered 
the  clergyman  9/.  IOj.  and  costs.  Now 
the  question  he  had  to  ask  was,  whether 
Conway,  who,  under  the  existing  laws  was 
a  tithe  debtor,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  felon 
and  a  criminal  ?  and  if  not,  whether  any 
report  had  been  made  to  the  Government 
on  the  subject,  or  any  inquiry  instituted 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  he  experienced 


while  in  the  gaol  of  the  county  of  Xfim- 
erick? 

Lord  Morpeth  replied,  that  no  official 
communication  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  all  he  knew  of  it  was  from  ^vhat 
appeared  in  the  papers.  As  for  the  con. 
duct  of  the  gaoler,  the  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him ;  he  was  the 
officer  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  was  only  accountable  to  him. 

Subject  dropped. 

Court  op  Session  (Scotland).]  On 
the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Court  of  Session  (Scotland;  Bill  The 
clauses  as  far  aa  Clause  I^  inclusive,  were 
adopted. 

On  Clause  1 7>  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Extractor  General  at 
500/.  a  year,  and  an  assistant  at  SOO/L  a 
year,  being  proposed. 

Sir  William  Rae  expressed  his  strong 
objection  to  the  clause,  as  tending  to  entail 
upon  the  public  a  great  and  unnecessary 
expense,  inasmuch  as  there  were  already 
four  clerks  of  Session,  receiving  1,000^  a 
year  each,  and  having  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  Why  these  two  officers,  with  monstrous 
salaries,  should  be  added,  very  greatly 
excited  his  curiosity  and  astonishment 
Formerly,  the  business  was  so  heavy  that 
an  increase  of  officers  was  required,  but  at 
present  a  reduction,  ought  to  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  the  business. 
He  moved  the  omission  of  the  clause. 

The  Lord  Advocate  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  he  had  bimself  wbea  in 
office  appointed  four  clerks  or  extxactoxs, 
whose  salaries  amounted  to  450L  a  year 
each,  making  a  total  of  1,8002.  per  annum, 
drawn  from  the  public  money.  Now  he 
the  (Lord  Adtocate)  proposed  to  remove 
those  four  extractors,  and  to  establish 
these  two  new  officers  in  their  stead,  by 
which  means  a  saving  of  l,QOOL  a  year 
would  be  effected. 

Sir  William  Rae  said,  that  when  he 
came  into  office  he  found  six  clerks,  and,  oa 
account  of  the  decrease  in  the  business,  he 
reduced  the  number  to  four.  Since  that 
time,  by  means  of  many  improvemenu 
which  had  been  introducea  in  tne  |»roceed« 
ings  of  the  Court,  the  business  was  still  fur* 
ther  decreased,  so  that  it  could  he  easily  per- 
formed by  the  clerks  of  Session,  whose  anty 
it  originally  was.  He  thought,  the  whole 
of  these  officers  might  now  be  removed, 
and  on  this  point  he  expected  the  8ii{itport 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 
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h  ntlier  strtnge  tbat  those  hem.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  expremed  mieh  a  strong 
anxietf  with  regard  to  those  Scotch  Bills, 
had  themsalveB  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
House  proceedings  with  them,  by  having 
the  House  oount^,  as  it  had  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening,  although  It 
did  so  turn  out  that  there  were  more  than 
forty  Members  present  He  should  perse- 
vere in  his  motion. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchhull  was  quite  sure 
that  the  counting  of  the  House  did  not 
originate  with  those  who  wished  to  proceed 
with  these  Bills ;  neither  he  nor  those  around 
him  participated  in  that  motion,  and  surely 
it  was  going  rather  too  far  to  charge  that 
side  of  the  House  with  a  wish  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  publio  business.  He 
did  not  know  who  the  boo*  Member  was 
ivho  had  moved  that  the  House  be  ooanted, 
hut  it  was  too  much  to  impute  to  those 
Members  for  Scotland  who  wished  these 
Bills  to  be  proceeded  with,  that  they  had 
any  desire  to  impede  the  public  business, 
to  get  through  which  they  bad  attended 
under  the  express  understanding  which  had 
been  oome  to  with  respect  to  these  mea- 
sures. The  Members  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  could  know  nothing  of 
what  passed  privately  between  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell).  The  noble  Lord 
had  said,  the  Scotch  Bills  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  first;  and  on  his  way  down 
to  the  House,  he  had  met  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers»  who  had  told  him  that  ioeh  was  the 
case* 

The  Lord  Advocaie  had  understood  that 
he  was  to  proceed  with  his  two  first  BiUs. 
With  regiurd  to  his  other  Billfii»  whether 
they  should  come  on  or  not,  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury, 
he  should  leave  for  the  right  hon.  the 
Speaker  to  decide.  He  shouUl  wish  to  in- 
set on  hb  right  to  go  on,  if  he  was  intitled 
to  do  BO. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguntm  certainly  under- 
etood  that  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  Bills 
were  to  be  proceeded  with ;  and  he  must 
say,  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  Sooteh 
Members,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  measures  nearly  die  whole 
of  the  Session,  if  that  understanding  was 
net  to  be  adhered  to.  His  understanding 
was,  that  the  previous  discussion  related  to 
what  question  should  come  on  when  the 
Scotch  Bills  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WUUamt  Wynn  said,  the  rule  was, 
that  Olden  of  the  Day  were  completely 


within  the  control  of  the  House.  At  tke 
same  time  the  practice  had  been,  that  on 
one  day  in  the  week,  the  orders  were  to 
be  taken  in  the  rotation  in  which  they 
stood  in  the  paper,  but  on  the  others  that 
the  Government  should  have  the  priority 
in  bringing  on  any  business  connected  with 
the  legislation  of  the  country  generallr*  He 
roust  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  rlouie 
being  led  to  believe  that  business  of  a  par- 
ticular description  should  come  on,  and 
then  that  they  should  be  UM.  that  there 
was  a  private  understanding  between  an 
hon.  Member  and  the  leader  of  the  House, 
that  other  business  was  to  be  proceeded 
with.  He  thought  the  House  had  alao  a 
right  to  comnlatn  that  notiee  bad  not  been 
given,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  ^re  the 
pnfenace  to  any  Government  meaaine  Aat 
evening. 

Mr.  Jarvii  asid,  that  the  object  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury  was  to  further 
the  Poole  Corporation  Bill  a  stage.  The 
prooeeding  would  be  almost  a  matter  of 
form,  beeause  they  were  not  caUed  upon  to 
vsdisciw  the  prniciple  of  the  BQL 

Mr.  Qoulhmn  had  understood  that  the 
Scotch  business  was  to  come  on  that  even- 
ing; and  he  had  met  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  left  the  House  under  that 
impression.  He  thought  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  the  Scotch  Members  to  take  any 
other  businesa 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  the  noble  Loit^  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Di^iart- 
ment,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evenings  bad 
stated  distinctly,  that  the  Government  bsd 
the  right  to  take  their  ofden  fin^  hat  dbey^ 
had  waived  that  right  in  fiivoox  of  the  bon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbuiy. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  the  undetu 
standing  certainly  was,  that  if  the  remain- 
ing Scotch  Bills  on  the  list  were  not  gone 
into,  they  would  be  abandoned  for  the 
present  Seasion.  Such  was  his  immanoa 
upon  putting  questions  to  the  Lara  Advo- 
cate in  the  eariy  part  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Gt/feii  contended,  that  if  tihe  8oot(& 
Bills  were  not  nrooeeded  with  on  that 
evening,  the  Scotdi  Memben  would  be  TCfj 
ill-used. 

Sir  WUUam  Roe  said,  he  had  stopped  la 
town  in  order  to  be  present  to  take  a  aiiaie 
in  the  discussion  on  the  Scotch  BiHa  ;  he 
had  made  inquiry  at  the  Board  of  Xndt, 
and  had  been  assured  that  the  Conmrittea 
on  the  Lighthouses  Bill  would  be  deferred^ 
in  order  to  give  precedence  to  the  Scotch 
business. 
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laid 

'  Mr.  Trevor  supported  the  motion.  He 
believed  that  if  the  muoicipel  elections  in 
Poole  had  turned  out  satisfactorily  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  the  present  Bill  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  It  was  a.  most  unjust 
measure,  because  the  case  was  about  to 
undergo  investigation  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Blackbume  maintained  that  Par- 
liamentary interference  was  required,  for 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  could  afford 
no  remedy  in  the  case,  because,  whatever 
might  be  their  decision,  it  would  not  suf- 
fice to  undo  dll  the  mischief  which  had 
already  been  done.  Besides^  two  years 
might  elapse  before  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law  could  be  obtained.  By  the 
undue  election  of  two  council  lots,  a  par- 
ticular party  had  obtained  the  majority  in 
the  Corporation  of  Poole,  and  had  given 
to  the  officers  employed  by  them  what- 
ever compensation  they  pleased.  If  it 
could  be  shown  him  that  that  grievance 
might  be  remedied  by  a  court  of  law,  he 
would  then  be  ready  to  vote  against  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Wynn  had  strong  objections  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  also  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on 
the  subject  was  conducted,  for  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  that  every  rule  which  had 
hitherto  governed  Committees  with  regard 
to  the  reception  of  evidence  had  been 
violated.  He  did  not  udderstand  what 
useful  object  the  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  in  view  in  pressing  forward  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  for,  considering  the  late  period 
of  the  Session,  and  the  certainty  that  in 
this  case  the  other  House  would  require 
to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  person  to  believe  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  Bill  passing 
into  law  before  the  prorogation.  The 
present  Bill  was  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, having  for  its  object  to  set  aside  the 
elections  of  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mon-council of  Poole,  who  possessed  an 
uodoubied  right  at  common  law  to  have 
their  case  tried  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  operation  of  the  Bill  was  not 
limited  to  the  two  individuals  with  respect 
to  whom  evidence  had  been  received  by 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  but  by  one 
sweeping  enactment  it  affected  the  elec- 
iion  of  all  the  members  of  the  council. 
Moreover,  it  set  aside  all  the  acts  of  the 
coyuicil,  and  all  elections  which  it  made 
of  officers.    Was  thia.  a  fair  course  of  pro- 


ceeding? When  the  present  Parliament 
first -assembled^  the  choice  of  the  Speaker 
was  decided,  in  the  fullest  House  ever  re- 
membered, by  a  majority  of  ten  votes. 
Now,  supposing  that,  with  respect  to  the 
first  five  seats  vacated  in  consequence  of 
the  Reports  of  Election  Committees,  Con- 
servative Members  had  been  substituted 
in  the  place  of  Gentlemen  who  gave  their 
support  to  the  Ministry,  would  it  ever 
have  been  allowed  that  that  circumstance 
should  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  all  the 
previous  proceedings  of  the  House  ?  And 
yet  it  was  proposed  in  the  case  of  the 
Poole  Corporation,  that  all  its  acts  should 
be  set  aside  in  consequence  of  the  undue 
election  of  two  of  its  members.  The  Com- 
mittee stated  in  their  Report,  that  Uie 
petitioners  in  the  present  case  had  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  redress  frosa  the 
courts  of  law ;  but  there  was  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  evidence  to  that  effect  in  the  Re. 
port.  In  point  of  fact,  the  case  would,  as 
he  understood,  be  tried  at  the^  assoes  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight;  and  he  con- 
ceived that  nothing  could  be  more  incon- 
venient than  to  have  a  verdict  pronounced 
on  it  at  the  same  time  by  that  House ; 
which,  like  that  in  a  recent  proceeding, 
might  be  at  direct  variance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law  delivered  after 
hearing  evidence  on  oaih.  As  he  felt  it  to 
be  impossible  the  Bill  should  ever  pass 
into  law,  he  would  advise  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  his  side  of  the  House  not  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  elections  which  were 
alleged  to  be  undue,  because  what  was 
said  in  that  House  would  be  read  out  of 
it,  and  might  have  some  effect  io  m&o- 
encing  the  decision  of  the  Jury  befoie 
which  the  case  would  be  tried*  He  did 
not  think  that  much  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  Report  of  the  Cocnaiktee, 
because  every  rule  of  Parliament  had  been 
violated  by  the  admission  of  affidavits. 
Those  affidavits  were  not  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  Report,  but  they  were  referred 
to,  so  that  it  was  evident  they  had  in- 
fluenced the  conclusions  of  the  doromitlee. 
They  had  been,  however,  prudently  eooagh 
separated  from  the  Report,  becaoae  it  vas 
well  known  that  the  Report  must  hate 
been  rejected  by  the  House  had  the  affi* 
davits  been  contained  in  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  referred  to  the  opi- 
nion given  as  to  the  Bill  by  the  only  legal 
adviser  of  the  Crown  who  could  apeak  on 
the  sttbject<«-namely^  the  Solmtor*»Oe* 
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b<n«  and  leaned  Gentleman  maintained 
kfa  optniob.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
Bin  minded  on  injuBtioe.  He  called  on 
the  House  to  reflect  on  vhat  their  position 
would  be  if  the  iudsment  of  the  court,  at 
the  assiies,  should  be  m  direct  opposition  to 
die  opinion  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Leader  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee,  and  denied  that  the  Chairman 
had  put  questions  unfairly  to  any  of  the 
tritnesses.  The  Committee  was  a  very 
fiur  one,  and  was  attended  dailj  by  three 
or  four  gentlemen  on  one  side,  and  three 
or  four  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hardy  Muld  not  see  how  hon. 
Ckntlemen  oppjosite  could  support  the  Bill, 
sUber  the  Solicitor-Oeneral  had  described 
it  as  a  dangerous  precedent.  For  himself 
he  should  give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Tfciss  must^  totally  deny  that  the 
Committee  was  satisfied  with  the  evidence, 
or  diat  they  were  unanimous  in  their  deci- 
sion. This  was  evident  from  the  fiust  that 
some  members  of  the  Committee  voted 
against  the  BilL  On  the  trial  also  which 
took  place,  some  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Committee  were  declared 
innocent  by  a  court  of  law.  He  believed 
no  enlargement  of  the  rule,  as  it  was  stated, 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  case  stood  for 
hearing  this  month.  Let  them  look  at  the 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  if  this 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
examine  witnesses  upon  affidavit.  There 
was  no  sufficient  reason  shown  whv  the 
House  should  now  prematurely  decide 
upon  a  quesUon  which  would  be  far  more 
satisfiictoiily  decided  upon  by  a  court  of 
law. 

Mr.  Praed  rose,  amidst  cries  of  ^  Ques- 
tion.** He  was  ^tting  there,  he  said,  judL 
dally,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
hear  him.  He  was  not  present  upon  a 
former  oocadon  when  the  Solidtor^General 
ddivexedhis  opinion  upon  this  BUI.  In 
this  he  was  unfortunate,  but  the  Solicitor- 
General  himself  was  equally  unfortunate 
hi  not  having  heard  his  (Mr.  Praed's) 
Opinion.  He  did  not  deny  that  this  might 
be  a  case  for  Parliamentary  decision,  but 
not  under  present  drcamstancei^  because  it 
Was  pending  in  a  court  of  law.  If  the 
SoGdtor-General  were  now  present,  he  fdt 
confident  that,  after  the  opinion  before  ex- 
pressed by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Bin  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  further. 
Re  contended  that  the  case  of  Great  Tar. 
mouth  was  a  case  in  pdnt  There,  two 
wttfflim  we>e  dismissed  by  a  Committee 


of  the  Houie  of  Commons,  as  blamelev  and 
without  reproach,  who,  however,  we»s after- 
wards  visited  with  the  stroo^y  marked 
condemnation  of  a  jury.  The  House  of 
Commons,  a  political  tribunal,  was  liei« 
csUed  upon  to  leghdate  upon  a  political 
crime.  Such  a  course  was  pregnant  widi 
misdiief,  and  he  would  oppose  the  BtU  In 
every  stage. 

The  House  divided  on  the  dause-*Aye« 
98 ;  Noes  M ,— Majority  84. 
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Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  1050 

Gisborne,  Mr. 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)->Lords' 
Amendments,  346 

Gore,  Mr.  Ormsby 
Crown  Lands  in  Radnor,  507 

Goulburn,  Mr. 
Case  of  Mr.  Perrott,  1065 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England),  594,  506, 

859,  865,  866 
Court  of  Session  (Scotland^  844,  cL  17, 1313 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties,  734,  744 
Marriages,  cl.  18, 1032 
Medical  Practitioners — Poor-law  Bill,  671 
Parish  Vestries,  752 
Registration  of  Births,  132, 136, 145,  iOtl, 

1021 
■  Voters,  565 

Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  1051 
Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  636 

Goulburn,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Head-money,  1121 

Graham,  Sir  James 
Durham  (South-west)  Railway,  707 
Medical  Practitioners — Poor-law  Bill,  671 
Officers  of  the  House,  1050 
Proceedings  in  Committee,  780 
Registration  of  Voters,  565,  701,  704,  970, 

971 
Sitting  of  the  House,  1010 

Orand  Juries  (Ireland),  c.  1288 

Grattan,  Mr.  Henry 
Bribery  at  Elections,  757 
Case  of  Dr.  Muiholland,  1047 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  1148 
Medical  Practitioners — Poor-law  Bill,  670 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) — Lords* 
Amendments,  349 

Grey,  Sir  George 
Malta,  164 

Van  Dieraan's  Land— Mr.    Bryan,    1002, 
1003-*Legislature  for,  1265 

Grey,  Earl 
Municipal    Corporations    (Ireland)— ^om* 
mons*  Amendments,  918 
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Qrole.  Mr, 
Ballot,  the,  m 
Municipal  Corponttioni  (Ireland)— Lords' 

Amendment«r316 
Tea  Duliei,  era 

Gnlly,  Mr. 
Mr.  Hardy— FoDtefract  Election,  70T,  706, 
709, 710,  717 

Haddington,  the  Earl  of 
Uoiveraiiy  (Scotland)  BUI,  503,  995- 
Voting  by  Pro»y,  1061 

Hamilton,  Mr. 
Municipal  Corporaiioni  (Ireland)— I^trd*' 
Ameadmenta,  S70 

Handley,  Mr. 
Marriages,  1036 
Stamp  Onty  on  Newipapen,  651 

Hanioer,  Sir  John 
Paid  Agents— Mambors  of  Parliament,  HOT, 
HIT 

Hardy,  Mr.—PmUfract  Electum,  c.  707 

Hardy,  Mr. 

Bribery  at  Elections,  75T,  T59 

Case  of  Captain  Aicheson,  1375 

Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)— Committee, 

ri.  50, 1206 
Marriages,  d.  18,  493, 1036 
Parish  Vestries,  751 
Pontefract  Election,  TOO,  TlO 

Harvey,  Mr.  D.  W. 

Appropriatioo  of  Church  Funds,  1133 
Buckingbam'i,  (Mr.)  Claims,  198 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  55 
Crown  Lands  in  Radnor,  504,  1173, 11T3 
Paid  Agents — Members  of  Parliament,  f  133 

Hatherton,  Lord 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway,  o45 

Hawes,  Mr. 
Business  of  the  Honse,  72! 
Church-rates,  1041 

Medical  Practitioners— Poor-law  Bill,  671 
Parish  Vestries,  753 

Bead-money,  c.  1 120 

Heathcote,  Mr. 
Turnpike  Trusts,  675 

Berrmg  Fithery,  c.  207 

Bindley,  Mr. 

^toiy  Act,  840 


Hobhouae,  Sir  John 
Bnckingham's  (Mr.)  Claims, 
Ensl-India  Maritime  Service. 
Municipal  Corporations  (Irel 
Registration  of  Vetera,  568, . 
Stave  Trade,  1266 


Hogf ,  Mr. 
Buckingham's  (Mr.)  Claims, 

Holland,  Lord 
Counsel  for  Prisoners,  el,  1,1 
Municipal    Corporations    (I 

mens'  Ameadmenti,  937,  C 
RomaD  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireli 

160 
Voting  by  Proiy,  1061 

Holland,  Mr. 
Malta,  164 

Houte  of  Lordt,  c.  1S8I 

Houtei  of  Parliament,  c.  67S 

Howard,  Mr. 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties 
Pariah  Vestries,  752 

Howick,  Lord 
Case  of  Caplain  Aicheion,  IS 
Municipal  Corporations   (Ire 
Amendments,  379 

Hoy,  Mr.  Barlow 
Slavery  in  Texas,  1107 
Trade  to  Java,  968 

Hume,  Mr. 
Ballad  Sindng,  1007 
Bribery  at  Elections,  757,  75i 
Buckingliam'a  (Mr.)  Claims,  . 
Business  of  the  House,  969 
Case  of  Mr.  PerrolC,  1065 

Captain  Aiclieson,  13' 

Church-rates,  611, 612 
Committees  on  Private  Bills, 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (Engli 

863,  866,  974,  ch.  37,  38,  E 
Counly  Boards,  680 
Court  of  Session  (Scotland),  t 
Durham  (Sonlh-wesl)  Railwa; 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties, 
Head-money,  1120,  1131 
Houses  of  Parliament,  673.  61 
Improvement  of  the  Meiropol 
Medical  Practitioners — Poor- 

670 
Mr.  Hardy— Pontefract  Elect 
Manieipal  Corporations  (Irel 

■nee,  1077 
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OfBcen  of  the  Housei  1040, 1060 

Pftid  A({«Bls^M«mben  of  Pariiaa«iit|  1116 

Paper  Duties,  1284, 1286 

Parish  Vestries,  749 

Proceediogs  in  Committee^  779 

Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  1051 

Small  Debts  €k>uru,  1119 

Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  656y  657 

Imprisonment  for  Debtf  L  1063 

Improvement  of  the  Metropolis,  c.  568 

Improvements  in  Light»houseSf  c.  1170 

Ingham,  Mr. 
Sir  Frederick  Trench  and  Mr.  Wason,  412 

Inelis,  Sir  Robert 
Church  of  England,  598 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England),  596,  975 
Marriages,  c/.  18,  491, 1023,  1032 
Registration  of  Births,  137, 1014 

Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant 

Ballad  Singing,  1008 

Case  of  Dr  MulhoUand,  1042, 1043, 1044, 
1045, 1047 

Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  18— Commit- 
tee, ci.  11, 1160,  1162,  cL  50, 1215,  1220 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland),  522 

JephsoD,  Mr. 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)*Committee. 
cl.  t,  1152 

Jermyn,  Earl 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  126, 120 

Jenris,  Mr. 

Commutation  of  Tithes  (England);  859,  863 
Crown  Lands  in  Radnor,  507 
Registration  of  Voters,  565, 703 

Johnston,  Mr.  Andrew 
Case  of  Captain  Aicheson,  1277 

Jones,  Captain 
Mr.  Gore  Jones— Derry  Magistrates,  906 

Keanley,  Mr. 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland),  526 
Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  655,  658,  659 

Kenyon,  Lord 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway,  553 
Railroads,  987 
Voting  by  Proxy,  1060 

filnatchbull.  Sir  Edward 
Cbnreh  and  Tithes  (Ireland)— Committee, 

c/.  50, 1236 
Poole  Corporation  Bill,  1315 


Knig^tley,  Sir  Charles 
Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  613 

Labouchere,  Mr. 
Factory  Act,  839 
Herring  Fisheiy,  207 
Paid  Agents — ^Members  of  Parliament^  1115 

Landlords  C  Ireland  J,  c.  203,  SI  4 

Langdale,  Lord 
The  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  420 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
Adyowsons  (Ireland)  1060 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway,  554 
Bishopric  of  Durham  BiU,  4,  122,  298,  $01 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (Eoglaod),  2  R. 

1291,  1308 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  —  Con- 
ference, 582 
Railways,  498 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland),  155,  160 
System  of  Education  (Ireland),  1126, 1127 

Law,  Mr. 

Marriages,  d.  18,  493, 1025 

Leader,  Mr. 
Ballot,  the,  807 
Poole  Corporation  Bill,  <?/.  1323 

Lefroy,  Mr. 
Case  of  Captain  Aicheson,  1376 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)--"Ix>rds' 
Amendments,  311 

Lennard,  Mr. 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England),   859, 
els.  37,  38,  981 

Lichfield,  Earl  of 
PosUofiice  608 
Packets,  494,  495 

LightJiouses  {Scotland),  c.  558 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Marriages,  1037 
Registration  of  Voters,  699,  704,  705 

Liverpool  Docks,  c.  849* 

Loch,  Mr. 

Herring  Fishery,  207 

Londonderry,  Marquees  of 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway,  556 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill,  5, 122»  29%  399 
War  in  Spain,  1164, 1166 

Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  413,  482 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill,  123,  498 
Discipline  of  the  Church,  29& 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  1063 
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Municipal  Corporations  (Bngland),  497 
Transfer  pf  Property  Bill,  1168 
Writs  of  RebeUion,  213 

Lusbington,  Dr. 
Marriages,  ci.  18,  491,  cL  30,  539, 1021 
Registration  of  Births,  139, 1016 
Slayery  in  Texas,  1107 

JLyndhurst,  Lord 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  427, 479, 485 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill,  4, 122, 123 
Corporations  (Ireland) — Misrepresentations, 

297 — Commons'  Amendments,  885 
Counsel  for  Prisoners,  760,  1061,  cL  1,  1063 
Discipline  of  the  Church,  1169 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  tfreland),  145,  159, 

160 
Transfer  of  Property  BiU^  XU^J 

Maclean,  Mr. 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  720 
Registration  of  Voters,  566,  571,  696 

Mabon,  Lord 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)— Committee, 

cl.  50,  1179 
*  Spain  and  the  South  American  States,  510 
,  War  in— General  Order,  1267 

Maba,e.l6l 

Mansfield,  Lord 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway,  543 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England),  2   R. 

1297 
Entails  (Scotland),  848 

Marjoribanks,  Mr.  Stewart 
Tea  Duties,  677 

Marriages,  c.  490,  5S9,  1021 

Marriage  Bill^Mistake  in  the,  c.  1309 

Maule,  Mr.  Fox 
Municipal  Corporations  (Scotland),  757 
Turnpike  Trusts,  674,  675 

Medical  Practiiionen^^Peoir^km  Bill,  c. 
668 

Melbourne,  Viscount 
AdTowsons  (Ireland),  1059 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  480 
Corporations  (Ireland)---Misrepreseiitation8, 

297— Commons' Amendments,  874,  883 

—Lords'  Resolutions,  1058 
Factory  System,  1128 
Prison  Discipline,  847 
Protestant  Church,  896 
Railways,  4 

Roman  (ktholic  Clergy  (Ireland),  152, 158 
University  (Scotland)  Bill,  499,  978.  993, 

997 
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Methuen,  Mr.  P. 
Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  055 


Miles,  Mr. 

Marriages,  cL  18, 499 

Militaty  Attendance  at   ReHgiouM  Cere* 

monies,  c.  1269 

Minto,  the  Earl  of 
War  in  Spain,  1165, 1167 

Morpeth,  Lord 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  1144— Com. 

mittee,  cL  1,  1152,  1153,  cL  9,  11^7, 

cl.  11, 1159,  rf,  50, 1207 
Excise  Licences  (Ireland),  c/,  3,  539,  665 
Mr.  Gore  Jones— Derry  Magistrates,  301 
Outrages  (Ireland),  1135 
Poor-relief  (Ireland),  211 
Writs  of  Rebellion,  1312 

Morrison,  Mr. 

Railways,  Tolls  on,  1310 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) — Lords* 
Amendments,  c.  217,  308,  487,  512-*- 
Conference,  589  —  Common^  Amende 
menis  to  Lords  S74!^Lords'  ResoluHons, 
1. 105S— Conference, c.}067— the  Lords' 
Amendments,  c.  1281 
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Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
Poor-relief  (Ireland),  211 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 
Protestant  Church  (Ireland),  390 

NichoU,  Dr. 
Marriages,  c/.  30,  539 

Oaths  taken  by  CathoHe  Peer$,  L  4Q5 

O'Brien,  Mr. 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)  1148— Com« 

mittee,  c/.  1,  1154,  cl.  11, 1153 
Corporations    (Ireland)  —  Loida'   Amend- 
ments, 250 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  1288 
House  of  Lords,  1281 
Writs  of  Rebellion,  1311 

(yConnell,  Mr. 

Ballad  Singing,  1008 

Buckingham's  Mr.,  Clains,  195 

Case  of  Dr.  MnlboUand,  1047 

Case  of  Captain  Ai^etoa,  1 279 

Church  and  Tithea  (Ireland),  6%   1147-* 

Committee,  d.  1,  1158,  1153,  d.  9,  1156, 

el.  11,  1162,  cl.  50, 123^1236, 1M2 
Crown  Lands  in  Radnor,  506 
Equaliation  of  Sngw  Dotiee,  789 
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Home  of  Lords.  1281 
Improvement  ot  the  Metnmolls,  562 
Municipal  Corporations'  (Ireland) — Lords' 

Amendments,  387,  526,  529,  530,  531, 

532 — Conference,  1093 
Parish  Vestries,  750 
Van  Dieman's  Land—Mr.  Bryan,  1004 

O'Connell,  Mr.  Moi^n 
Bribery  at  Elections,  758 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland) — Committee, 

d.  50, 1197 
Van   Dieman's  Land — Mr.   Bryan,   1001, 
1002 

Qfficer$  of  the  House,  c.  1048 

O'Loghlen,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)— Committee, 
d,  3,  1155,  rf.  11, 1161,  cZ.  12, 1 163 

Outrages  {Irdani),  c.  1 134 

Paid  Agents-^Members  tf  Parliament,  c, 
1107 

Palmenton,  Viscount 
Slave  Trade,  1266 
Slavery  in  Texas,  1107 
Spain  and  the  South  American  States,  511 
Trade  with  Portugal,  124, 126 
■         to  Java,  968 
War  in  Spain— General  Order,  1267, 1268 

Paper^Duties,  Drawbacks,    c.  488,  679, 
Bill,  Committee,  12SS 

Parish  Vestries  Bills,  c  746 

Parrott,  Mr. 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England)  976 

Pease,  Mr. 

Church  of  England,  598 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties,  745 
Paper  Duties,  1283 
Parish  Vestries'  Bill,  750 
Registration  of  Births,  144 
Sale  of  Sprituous  Liquors,  1051 
Sitting  of  the  House,  1010 

Pechell,  Captain 
Conunatation  of  Tithes  (England),  997 

Peel,  Sir  Robert 
Business  of  the  House,  723 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  84 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England),  857,860, 

862,  cl.  53,  866,  972,  ch.  37,  38,  981 
Criminal  Laws,  169 
Improvement  in  the  Metropolis,  562 
Marriages,  el.  18, 493^  1027, 1034 
Municipal  Corporations   Cireland)— Lords' 

Amendments,    365  — *  Conference,   590, 

1080 
Registration  of  Voters,  971 

■—  Births,  1017, 1020 


Tea  Duties,  678 

War  in  Spain— General  Otiiers,  1267 

Pelham,  Mr. 
Buckingham's,  Mr.,  Claims,  199 

Perceval,  Colonel 
Ballad  Singing,  1 004,  1 007 
Case  of  Dr.  Mulholland,  1044 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)'--Committee, 

c/.  11,1162 
Head  Money,  1121 
Outrages  (Ireland),  1135 
Registration  of  Voters,  570 

Plague  in  London,  c.  165 

Pleadings,  c.  695 

Plumptre,  Mr. 
Case  of  Captain  Aicheson,  1209 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)— Committee^ 
cL  50,  1189 

Plunkett,  Mr.  Randall 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  1147 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick 
Registration  of  Vetera^  566 

Poole  Corporation  BiU,  c.  Order  of  the 
Bay  [A.  43 ;  N.  4Si—M.  11.  ^nd  Div. 
A.  S3;  N.  57— itf.  24]  1317;  cl.  1 
A.  98;  N.  64r^M.  34.]  13^ 

Poor-laws,  c.  Petitions,  UB9, 1290 

'  law  Commissioners,  c.  720 

Poor  Jrelief  {Ireland),  c.  211 

Post-office,  L  603 

Packets — Holyhead,  U  494 

Potter,  Mr. 
Parish  Vestries,  753 
Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  1051 

Poulter,  Mr. 
Buckingham's,  Mr.,  Claims,  170 
Church  of  England,  598 
■■    ■     ■  and  Tithes  (Ireland)  —  Committee, 

cl.  50,  1185,  1242 
Marriages,  cL  18,  491 
Poole  Corporation  Bill,  1314,  ck  1,  1321 

1322 
Sitting  of  the  House,  1010 

Praed,  Mr. 
Bribery  at  Elections,  758, 759 
East- India  Maritime  Service,  588 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)-— Lords' 

Amendments,  332, 588 
Poole  Corporation  Bill,  cl.  1,  1323 
Registration  of  Voters,  567,  59^  601|  603. 
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Sandon,  Viscount 
Head-money,  1131 
Liyerpool  Docks,  849,  851 
Mnnicipal  Corporations  (Ireland)— Lords' 

Amendments,  355 
Small  Debu  Courts,  1119 
Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  648 
Tea  Duties,  677 

Scarlett,  Mr. 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  126 
Case  of  Dr.  MulhoUand,  1044, 1047 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland),  538 
Paid  Agents— Members  of  Parliament,  1115 

Sbaw,  Mr. 

Ballad  Singing,  1009 

Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  1149 — Com- 
mittee, cli  1,  1150, 1153,  cl.  2,  1154,  cl.  3, 
1155,  cl.  9,  1156,  cMl,  I157t  d.  50, 
1247 

Excise  Licences,  665 

Municipal  Corporations  (Irtland)— Lords* 
Amendments,  278 

Registration  of  Voters,  567,  569 

Sheil,  Mr. 
Ballad  Singing,  1009 
Church  and  Tithe  (Ireland) — Committee, 

d.  50, 1220 
Landlords  (Ireland),  206 
Mr.  Hardy — Pontefract  Election,  717 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) — Lords' 

Amendments,  356 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of 
Protestant  Church,  294,  296 

Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Head-money,  1120 

Registration  of  Voters,  567,  569, 571,  573, 
574 

Sinclair,  Sir  George 
Business  of  the  House,  969 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  1173 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (England),  591 

Sir  Frederick  Trench    and  Mr,   Weaan, 
c.  S07>  410,  486 

Sir  John  Barrofv's  Pension,  c.  1060 
Silting  of  the  House,  c.  1010 

Slavery  in  Texas,  c.  1 107 

Slave  Trade,  c  1S66 
Small  oats  Courts,  c.  1110 

Smith,  Mr.  Vernon 
Buckingham's  (Mr.)  Claims,  170,  198 
Charitable  Trusts,  201 
East-India  Maritime  Sertioe,  588 


Smith,  Mr.  Abel 
DiTision  on  the  Mnnicipal  Bill  (Ireland), 
508 

Solicitor-General,  the 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  128 
Commutation  of  ^Tithes  (England),  858 
Pleadings,  695 
Registration  of  Voters,  599, 697,  699 

Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Registratiwi  of  Voters,  564,  699 

Spain  and  the    South   American   Siaies, 
C.510 

Speaker,  the 
Ballad  Singing,  1008 
Case  of  Dr.  MulhoUand,  1044, 1045, 104e 

Mr.  Perrott,  1065 

Crown  Lands  in  Radnor,  1172 

Division  on  the  Municipal  Bill  (Ireland^, 

509,  510 
Durham  (SoQth*west)  Railway,  706 
Light-houses,  Mr.  Ferguson,  560 
Medical  Practitioners — Poor-Law  Bill,  668, 

669,  670,  672 
Mistake  in  the  Marriage  Bill,  1310 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Kearsley,  &C.,  582 
Sir  Frederick  Trench  and  Mr.  Wason,  307, 

410 
Van  Dieman's  Land— Mr.  Bryan,  1004 

Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers,  c«  612 

Stanley,  Lord 
Bribery  at  Elections,  210 
Church  Rates,  616 
and  Tithes  (Ireland) — Committee, 

cl  1, 1153,  cL  2, 1154,  cL  9, 1157,  cL  11, 

1159,    c/.  19,  1163,  W.  50,  1226,  l«a7, 

1338 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) — Lords' 

Amendments,  S99 
Registration  of  Voten,  599, 600 

Stanley,  Mr.  John 
Liverpool  Docks,  853 

Stewart,  Mr.  P. 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties,  738 
Trade  to  Java,  967  ^ 

Stormont,  Lord 
Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),— Committee, 
cl.  50, 1235 
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